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CALENDAR, FALL SEMESTER, 1950-1951 


1950 
Aug. 16, Wednesday 


Aug. 30, Wednesday 


Sept. 11, Monday 


Sept. 12, Tuesday 


Sept. 18, Wednesday 


Sept. 14, Thursday 


Sept. 15, Friday 
Sept. 18, Monday 
Sept. 22, Friday 


Sept. 30, Saturday 
Oct. 20, Friday 


Nov. 10, Friday 
Nov. 23, Thursday 


Dec. 18, Monday 
Jan. 1, Monday 


1951 


Jan. 2, Tuesday 
Jan. 13, Friday 
Jan. 15, Monday 
Jan. 25, Thursday 
Jan. 25, Thursday 


Final date for applications and credentials for admission to the 
fall semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 


Applications for readmission to the fall semester to be filed with 
the Registrar by students not in attendance during the spring 
semester, 1950. 


Fall semester begins. 

9:00—10:15. Required assembly of new students. Auditorium. 

10:30—-12:00. Meetings with department chairmen—new stu- 
dents. 

1:00-4:30. Declaration of residence and psychological testing, 
all new students whose names begin with A through L. 
Auditorium. 

1:00. Appointments made for required entrance physical ex- 
amination, new men students M through Z. Student Health 
Center. 


9:00-12:00. Subject A test. Auditorium. 

1:00-4:00. Declaration of residence and psychological testing, 
new students M through Z. 

1:00. Appointments made for required entrance physical ex- 
amination, new men students A through L. Student Health 
Center. 


:00—4:00. Individual counseling—returning students. 
:00—4:00. Returning students register, pay fees. 

:00-10:00. R.O.T.C. examination—lower division male stu- 
dents. Auditorium. 

0:00-2:00. R.O.T.C. advanced examination. Auditorium. 
:00—12 :00. Appointments made for required entrance physical 
examination, new women students A through L. Student 
Health Center. 

1:00-5:00. Appointments made for required entrance physical 

examination, new women students M through Z. Student 

Health Center. 


DOH aooc$ 


9:00-4:00. New students register, pay fees. 

9:00—-12:00. Senior students only sign in classes. 
1:00—4:00. Individual counseling—new students. 
9 


:00—-1:00. All students, except seniors, sign in classes. 
Instruction begins. 


Last day for turning in registration books to Registrar’s office 
without penalty for late filing. 


Last day for petitioning for change of program without poualty 
for late petitioning. 


Last day to file candidacy for teaching credential and/or the 
bachelor’s degree for February, 1951. 


End of first half of fall semester. 


TUE ng Day recess. Administrative and Academic Holi- 
ay. 


\ Christmas recess. Academic Holiday. 


Instruction resumes. 
Instruction ends. 

Final examinations begin. 
Final examinations end. 


Fall semester ends. 
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CALENDAR, SPRING SEMESTER, 1951 


1991. 
Jan. 5, Friday 


Jan. 22, Monday 


Feb. 5, Monday 


Feb. 6, Tuesday 


Feb. 7, Wednesday 


Feb. 8, Thursday- 


Feb. 9, Friday 
Feb. 12, Monday 
Feb. 22, Thursday 
Mar. 3, Saturday 


Mar. 23, Friday 
April 6, Friday 


April 23, Monday 
April 28, Saturday 


May 30, Wednesday 


June 2, Saturday 
June 4, Monday 
June 14, Thursday 
June 14, Thursday 


Final date for applications and credentials for admission to the 
spring semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 


Applications for readmission to the spring semester to be filed 
with the Registrar by students not in attendance during the 
fall semester, 1950-1951. 


Spring semester begins. Ct 

9:00—10:15. Required assembly of new students. Auditorium. 

10:30-12:00. Meetings with department chairmen—new stu- 
dents. 

1:00—4:30. Declaration of residence and psychological testing 
all new students. Auditorium. 


:00-12:00. Subject A test. Auditorium. 
:00—5:00. Appointments made for required entrance physical 
examination, all new men students. Student Health Center. 


moO 


9:00-4:00. Individual counseling—returning students. 
9:00-4:00. Returning students register, pay fees. 
8:00-10:00. R.O.T.C. examination—lower division male stu- 
1 

8 


dents, 
0:00-2:00. R.O.T.C. advanced examination. Auditorium. 
:00—12:00. Appointments made for required entrance physical 
examination, all new women students. Student Health Center. 
00—4:00. New and returning students register, pay fees. 


00-12 :00. Senior students only sign in classes. 
00—4:00. Individual counseling—new students. 


SN 
Ne 
a lee 
9:00-1:00. All students, except seniors, sign in classes. 
Instruction begins. 

Washington’s Birthday, Administrative and Academic Holiday. 


Last day for petitioning for change of program without penalty 
for late petitioning. 


Last day to file candidacy for teaching credential and/or the 
bachelor’s degree for June or August, 1951. 


End of first half of spring semester. 
Spring recess. 


Memorial Day, Administrative and Academic Holiday. 
Instruction ends. 

Final examinations begin. 

Final examinations end. 


Spring semester ends. 


Fee 
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BAO eMC ABER OT LY choc scence mena 38h. eFd veoh ve Assistant Professor of History 


A.B., Lehigh University, 1930; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1934; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 
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Atha M ES OAGGELES, PhD... es wees 3 ne Assistant Professor of French 


B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1925; M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1932; Ph.D., 1939. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


PE UrALTUS, PR Di... shies ans ws’ Associate Professor of Psychology 


A.B., B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 1930; M.A., 1932; 
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Poets ESA Mite rE) ois ae, ate slated Sy vat ahottie Sts ec Sve Mids Associate Professor of Art 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1925; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


PLEURA eS ARN BILD MANS ors eine te o.steid <i» sieiene Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1928; M.A., University of South- 
ern California, 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 1921. 


PSP RAGE eS A RIC ek. Dy «9 ais old o's 3 wie tena are Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., San Francisco State College, 1937; M.S., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1939; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1948. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1949. 


Be Ue Gaby GAY ORS. IM Bute tees 0 c\e in chase bss Ai tesesal pes, ty Lecturer in English 


A.B., Tarkio College, 1927; M.A., University of Denver, 1938. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 
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12 Officers of Instruction 
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1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 

ATLOHsV. (BRADLEY; "MEAT IIo. 2 eae nome Professor of Home Economies 


B.S8., University of Wisconsin, 1915; M.A., Whittier College, 1933. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1918. 


BNODATK. BRADLEY? BS.GCa 8 ache ants va amine Assistant in Home Economics 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1925. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 
De MACKENZIE BROWN, Phi Djt.nane eons «eee Professor of Political Science 


A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1931; Ph.D., 1935. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 

IECOxD OROW NING, Bb.WLUSeo15 «cleee ieee eee Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus., Chicago Musical College, 1924. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


AGeRUSSELL, BUCHANAN, Ph. D..ic 4c ngon etes. tore eee Professor of History 


A.B., Stanford University, 1927; M.A., 1928; Ph.D., 1935. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1938. 


WALTER SUCHANAN PH.D) 4.2 schece aeee eek Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., Maryville College, 1928; B.Mus., Ithaca College, 1932; M.Mus., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1937; Ph.D., 1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 

ORE DEA MM, BYERS, MUG.D. 26 sacs + p05 eee Associate Professor of Education 


B.S., Northwestern University, 1933; M.A., ‘Stanford University, 1937; 
Ed.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1940, 
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GATHERING, Cua AMPBEUM, MAS, ¢ oe. «ct uus ens 3 48 Assistant Professor of Art 


B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1943. At Santa Barbara College since 1944. 


DARVEY HW. CARLSEN,,.M.S... 0.05... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Stout Institute, 1944; M.S., 1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 
PeNBST IN. CARTER, AB... like eee Instructor in Physical Education 


A.B., Occidental College, 1927. At Santa Barbara College since 1934. 


Bee bee BOLI ES TY WEI Le Pe 28 tones. cena eile ate along © ag oa conje ® Professor of Music 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 1931; Ph.D., 
1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 

eee eat A IO NLC eek aco sich p conte o:¢ hy agbiose.c'« asia etein s sfia Instructor in Speech 
A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.F.A., Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 

BNP eRe CONUAD NAT oa cn ce ts sbnthe ce > + Mmae a oes Instructor in Sociology 
A.B., Duke University, 1935; M.A., University of North Carolina, 1938. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1948. 

HOPMe HO UGHING, “PhD ote. poe 88 Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., California Institute 
of Technology, 1943. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


PUEMOREST DAVENPORT, Ph: Dial... Con eee ees Assistant Professor of Zoology 


A.B., Harvard University, 1933; M.A., Colorado College, 1934; Ph.D., Har- 
vard University, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Purky. Ho DEARBORN, A.Bio i. 6 6. Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1934. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


SN ELE SEA ROMP IO ONL GA, 22 Wx « dieik el ore cks a bose tis aces 6 el a a hae Instructor in Art 
A.B., Olivet College, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 1947. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 

PPMP rrTe iB IOOLIOTLE. WEN. so wae coe + aoe, crshe o tie 6 8 Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1933. At Santa Barbara College since 1928. 

GLENN W. DURFLINGER, Ed.D............- Associate Professor of Education 


A.B., Colorado State College of Education, 1926; M.A., 1931; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


THEODORE S. ELLENWOOD, A.B..............-- Instructor in Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1934. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 
RE Mee se PtLISON ce A.D. s «stele «ayere sae 2, Professor of History, Emeritus 


A.B., Randolph-Macon College, 1904; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 2Ot3. Ph.D: 1919, At Santa Barbara College since 1924. 


ET One WW Me EOIN GLY gS. oo: asrialiohrle ioral ot aufetind =o a. Instructor in Physical Education 


B.S., University of Southern California, 1940; M.S., 1949. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1949. 
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NEARY MM: WRPORSONS PUDs. iy de. Seely Associate Professor of Zodlogy 


A.B., Willamette University, 1927; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1929; Ph.D., 1935, At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


EM ANU ERICSON MA. OL Pe a eS Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Stout Institute, 1919; M.A., University of Southern California, 1932. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1925. 


POL A thee VAN SPD. 1.0 hod eek PR ae Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., San Jose State College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1934; Ph.D., 
1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


CHARLES G. FALLIS, Ph.D....... Assistant Professor of Spanish and German 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1924; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., 1940. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1945, 


MRURICS Fi. WAULENER, MiA... cine. Seance ees Associate Professor of Music 


B.S., Fort Hays Kansas State College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 
1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


vemaoiG. FENCI, M.A... <0 65- 0s ce dene) eee ee Lecturer in Art 
M.A., R. Instituto d’Arte di Firenze, 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 
1947. 

PLOWARD C. PENTON, MIA oes ere eee eee Instructor in Art 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., 1948. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 


Penbee WINGARETTE, Ph.Ds.) <4... see oc ee eee eee Instructor in Philosophy 


A. B., University of California (Los Angeles). 1947; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 


BOsePe  WOLADARE, Ph.D). 3:0 ./ns uci. % 2 ps «see ee Professor of English 


B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1930; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 
1931; Ph.D., Yale University, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


WINETPRED M. Fryu, B.S..0.........3 Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College, 1923. At Santa Barbara College since 1916. 


ORSINI. GABRIEL PHD OF Saat Assistant Professor of Anthropology 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University of Arizona, 1931; 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Ar emu CT ERVIET OE TL). uae oS acciddy sole tends Associate Professor of Sociology 


A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


GEO: GOODMAN-MALAMUTH MAG... acc4ia eee eu pee Lecturer in Speech 


A.B., University of Southern California, 1947; M.A., 1948. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1949. 


STEPHEN S. GOODSPEED, Ph.D....... Assistant Professor of Political Science 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1947. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1946. 
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RoBERT M. GOTTSDANKER, Ph.D........... Assistant Professor of Psychology 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1949. 


PIG RIPPIN ACB See ii esses yevecets Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927. At Santa Barbara Col- 
lege since 1924. 

SO MeN EMA TROMGE UD, IM Scr 0, «Sle: ahs elshaie » cise © figs & Instructor in Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.S., University of Southern California, 
1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


ue eRe VEEL ATQ ED MS cee als die ews conte, sare ts Lecturer in Industrial Arts 


A.B., Pomona College, 1936; M.S., University of Southern California, 1948. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


SMONEVINVGOW. ELAIGHT, MAL oo. ee cee wees Assistant Professor of English 


B.S., University of Idaho, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1933. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1941. 


EGG os ON SOUS WW eB De a ge | Oe Assistant Professor of Physics 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1938; Ph.D., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


LReORRIG ALTERMAN, PH.D.7 f......2 5 fia. sds oe 65.0 Professor of Economies 


B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., 1935. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 


CROTON 12 WN Sr) 9 Bl aa apa Le al aa Associate Professor of English 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


PACOB igi LANGEN, MAL, dees ce bce ene Drom ee Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1944. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


THEODORE HARDER, Ed.D.......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1943; Ed.D., University of Oregon, 
1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1934. 


GARRETT J. HARDIN, Ph.D..............,...-Assistant Professor of Biology 


B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1941. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


SeaGODOEE W:, LLATLEN, MAL 0243 voice, ses ye eblies hs Assistant Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1934; M.A., Cornell University, 1935. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


RO PEAMULIAVES Md ee ok cc eee ears Assistant Professor of Education 


B.S., New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), 1937; B.S., Rutgers 
University, 1939; M.A., Columbia University, 1940; M.Ed., Duke Univer- 
sity, 1941; Ed.D., Columbia University, 1946. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1945. 
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H.-C LY NEERBAD TION SME MSS) o,f. oy- - 5a se aces Associate Professor of Music 


B.Mus., College of the Pacific, 1928; M.Mus., Eastman School of Music, 
1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


TUNID 3 eLUD VEY AMCASMEM, © oc cade ea Sebo ee Assistant Professor of Art 


B.A.E., School of the Art Institute of Chicago, 1943; M.A.H., 1947. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


WINIFRED W. Hopeins, M.A...... Associate Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1919. 


JEAN L. HopeGKIns, M.A......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


WILLIAM F. Houtrop, Ed.D........... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.Se., Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 1936; M.Ed., University 
of Missouri, 1938; Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


BizAsrra HH, [Risu, Hd: Dec.. sees Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 1937; M.A., 1938; Ed.D., Stanford 
University, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


WiIGDIA MIM PTRVINE. . > Sew co: etek et eee Assistant in Physical Education 
At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


Gi ARES iJ ACOBS; Ph.D. eae eee Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., Columbia University, 1905; M.A., Stanford University, 1912; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1927. At Santa Barbara College since 1921. 


WILBUR: ted ACOBS, PH.Ds. 8... kc so tichopettar ttn iene eee Instructor in History 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1940; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


EAU GPAs) ONES dD. 4 ce. wy ers gist eae Associate Professor of Education 


A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1937; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1939; 
Ed.D., Stanford University, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


RICHARD UC AY WOODS MCA 3h. s Sole ae Instructor in Physical Education 


B.S., City College of the City of New York, 1940; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Covi OREN ERewA SB ais ele asy sce ats Instructor in Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1943. At Santa Barbara College since 
1941. 


MAYVILLE S.)KELLIBER VALS... a5. teocee Instructor in Physical Education 


A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.S., University of Ore- 
gon, 1948, At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 
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AU is fel oS lee Fe Det Sopa partes aleler aa as Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


VEU NOP MIC ENEGSON AE Hol) G5 ol ces. apes ol ahece Assistant Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of Texas, 1936; M.A., University of Michigan, 1941; 
Ph.D., 1945. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


WILLIAM Po KENNEDY, ~Ph. Doo.) 5. 2... Assistant Professor of Economics 


A.B., Columbia University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


James D. Kipper, B.S., Captain, Infantry 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1943. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1947. 


WIRDLE AMONG SIS NIP ESN GA So o/s /s ch «oie orn Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., New York University, 1934; M.A., Columbia University, 1938. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


JOSEPH E, LANTAGNE, Ed.D....... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., San Jose State College, 1936; M.A., Stanford University, 1940; Ed.D., 
1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


ROV UA WHOBNED oot oe wns op wins alana s ease wen cence Lecturer in Art 
At Santa Barbara College since 1926. 


PUTRI MON ABD ONG AS Sos cu cists wre B tte.» tre t's ns eo Professor of Education 


B.E., National College of Education, 1924; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1925. 


EU rere IIDC N eR TIND Layee ctratal. ee esas cos 52-0’ ie agit 83 9 oa Instructor in German 


A.B., College of Mines and Metallurgy (Texas), 1941; M.A., University of 
California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1948. 


FLORENCE-W, LYANS, M.A............ Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., University of Ore- 
gon, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1923. 


RicHARD W. MABEE, B.S., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


B.S., United States Military Academy, 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 
1949, 


TUPPD OV UA TORS DN. she cists eps eae 6 "6s Assistant Professor of Home Economies 


A.B., University of Nebraska, 1934; M.S., University of Minnesota, 1939; 
Ph.D., Washington State College, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 
1947. 


PTeSCO ME NTA SONS WEVA gle cate hs vdelviy 2 loin w alas fs 8 ads Lecturer in French 


A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1930. At Santa Barbara pgm 
since 1948. 
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TRYING A MOUATIHT ER VPhe Dy, tia. ec oe slate fo bleed Professor of Education 


B.S., Oregon State College, 1920; M.S., University of Oregon, 1930; Ph.D., 
1933. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


J. CHESLEY MATHEWS, Ph.D..............4.. Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., Furman University, 1927; M.A., Duke University, 1929; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1944. 


Ropert A. McCoy, M.Hd........... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1933; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


RIcHARD G. MCKEE, Colonel, Infantry 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


B.S., United States Military Academy, 1918. At Santa Barbara College since 
1947, 


Dy enuaRD Li, MORARY, PhD, ooo. 5'i5 sce Associate Professor of Chemistry 


B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1936; M.S., 1938; Ph.D., 1940. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


FLORENCE C. MEREDITH, M.A.,.. 00.00 csc eee Professor of Home Economies 


A.B., Pomona College, 1913; M.A., Columbia University, 1923.’ At Santa 
Barbara College since 1923. 


Porno, MESHKE, Phil), .¥.. iy ack sicttn ghee ieee Professor of Home Economics 


B.S., University of Minnesota, 1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1934; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


GiaRors G. MILUBR, PHD, 202i. abs, ably ects cae ee Instructor in Physies 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1940; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa 
Barbara @ollege since 1948. ‘ 


CEN Nels MILLERS Phi Day... 4d-.:s08t. 5 oe oul d wketee Instructor in Chemistry 


B.S., Geneva College, 1943; Ph.D., Brown University, 1948. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1949. 


HAROLD) y MILLAR, MISS. i ee. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., University of Illinois, 1931; M.S., Indiana University, 1938. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1946. 


Hee sire toy! MONRO, Hd. Die sista ecko oe eae eee Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1932; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1939. At Santa Barbara Col- 
lege since 1939. 


Dea aT AnD H MOSHLEY, foi... caso sas ugtld cshaahiec cue Instructor in Botany 


B.S., Massachusetts State College, 1940; M.S., University of Illinois, 1942; 
Ph.D., 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Pai A Bi bat /MOSDES A. Ba wass ise bie, sehr) s aa, Wa ee Instructor in Art 
Santa Barbara State College, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 
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Se NOL UP RLGR E OLiss eerie ce ch aes odds a wlsl ders iatele w Instructor in English 


A.B., Temple University, 1942; M.A. , University of California (Berkeley), 
1947; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


euetAM Ry MULLER, Ph.Doo i. eae ka cele se Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., Princeton University, 1939; M.A., Harvard University, 1941; Ph.D., 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


CorRNELIUS H. MULLER, Ph.D............ ..... Assistant Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
1938, At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


eR AGN ATR Me a eee ocaies ents ease Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1935; M.S., 1939. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Piven Ni MeN ITER, Pies om phe ee ele 9 Assistant Professor of Sociology 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1945. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1946. 


PO WARD UN SPTURS, END) aa gee sete seis ae a tee Professor of History 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1920; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
1928. At Santa Barbara College since 1930. 


ELMER es. ath a N85 OG IE eRe ap ar ie a ean a Professor of Zodlogy 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., oe Ph. 9356, 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 


ee DMs OMaOR MAN | PiieD) i... gases 9 oo bi «3 Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1941; M.S., California Institute 
of Technology, 1942; Ph.D., 1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


DS SS me LE AVL ge oh oueSh eye whale Se 6: esr ahece so mitmels Bian a Lecturer in Speech 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1928; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1930. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


er AUT PRRIGORD, GD). :5.. "a6 Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus 


A.B., University of France, 1901; M.A., University of Chicago, 1912; Ph.D., 
University of Minnesota, 1924. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


OR RE Ee PRIDE S AE Mitte en Sales atolls atl ees Lecturer in Economies 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1937. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1949, 


CITA UEC ON DOIN SOs td oof obo ees lehia'drelte a © Associate Professor of Education 


A.B., Stanford University, 1919; M.A., 1920. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1924. 


PRIA cL OW EM PD ey ental sense ol Associate Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 
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HVA oJ. PRGUEixs VA Aol oo eed bye ave ones o aaeeenn ene Instructor in French 


A.B., University of Paris, 1936; M.A., Columbia University, 1939. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1945. 


EDA AMEDIT, MOA cc and a sales «ne a oie oe Professor of Spanish 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1913; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1926. At Santa Barbara College since 1923. 


Anpris R. RAMON, LL,M........,... ie $b ote a eee ee Lecturer in Spanish 


AGI, Institute General y Tecnico, Almeria, Spain, 1912; LL.M., University 
of Granada, Spain, 1919. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


STAN EnV et SAUCE.) bh, De ylue @ ieee «pre Associate Professor of Mathematics 


A.B., Reed College, 1937; M.S., University of Washington, 1939; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


divi G. REYNOLDS MUAY. or ok Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., Stanford University, 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


DoroTHy M. RoparG@e, M.8..............6. Instructor in Physical Education 


B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1942; M.S., Wellesley College, 1949. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1949. 


Rosert EH. RoBInson, Ph.Ds... -- 72 eee ee Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1927; M.A., University of 
California (Berkeley), 1929; Ph.D., 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 
1942. 


Gestnn B, SANDS wd gi) es tae Associate Professor of Education 


A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1933; Ed.D., 1939. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1946. 


JOSEPH Jo OAVOVITZ MAS. ois koa ote Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 1941; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. | 


Dosorny M: ScHneLiM.S.......22- Assistant Professor of Home Economies 


B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., University of 
Minnesota, 1933. At Santa Barbara College since 1942. 


WéABRENS HS SCHUTT, ABs. 2.00 5's vine couse ane ee ee Lecturer in English 


A.B., Oxford University, 1907; A.B., Cornell University, 1921. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1946. 


ioe MDA, SEBPERD, Md)... tics oon Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.Ed., State Teachers College (Oshkosh), 1932; M.Ed., Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1946; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1949. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


ELIZEBETH L. SEHON, M.A......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1922; M.A., Ohio State University, 1931. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1936. 
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Sie Ne Mo SIGN Agere Dia cs anes Me ss softs Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., Williams College, 1941; Ph.D., California Institute of Technology, 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Haze W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.0...... Pema fie Oa. Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., Stanford University, 1907; M.A., 1921; D.Sci.O., Osteopathic College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1914. At Santa Barbara College since 1914. 


ION NETH eM SIMPSON» PhD) pees oes es cele Assistant Professor of Physics 


B.S., Lehigh University, 1929; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1937; Ph.D., 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


eve NEDeCo. bhai: tig dia oat alae tid vale Ob ators Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., State University of 
Iowa, 1937; Ph.D., 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


PONE BE TSG 0) Bs aie aa ie a a Professor of Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1926; M.S., University of 
Southern California, 1935. At Santa Barbara College since 1927. 


BCP Lie eM a eels kate as 6 Cate ts Gwe Lecturer in Home Economies 


B.S., Oregon State College, 1925; M.S., 1936. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1942. 


0 CEES a0 SMG ips A541 DA ene ae ake Oe Senile gra te Instructor in English 


A.B., University of Rochester, 1933; M.A., 1935; Ph.D., State University of 
Iowa, 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Douws STUURMAN, M.A., B.Litt............. Assistant Professor of English 


A. B., Calvin College, 1931; M.A., University of Oregon, 1933; B.Litt., Ox- 
ford University, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


BE AUR N MES CTONGG ETL) us a. ae ve aiely fs sro 08d sje epabe ws eke Instructor in Chemistry 


A.B., Central College, 1944; M.A., Stanford University, 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1949, 


state ere y Bis Lal DL). et. es Suse oo sapere ates Associate Professor of Biology 


A.B., Pomona College, 1928; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1933. 


WOOUTH ce AY LOR ON. A alec «bls dae bas » Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1939. At Santa Barbara College since 1934. 


Be etre BEROS ML AORN We eo ois alte pi poile eens es eee ele Wh Instructor in Music 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


PWECRAVY S LOPRING | Pn Deets: chs weleka olate 0) 0! ots Assistant Professor of History 


A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1937; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 
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GrEorGE R. TREBILCOCK, A.B., First Lieutenant, Infantry 
Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 
A.B., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1939. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1950. 


PLease nl ieee! dig ee eatin Lecturer in Political Science 


B.S., Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., University of 
Missouri, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


DoroTHy D. VANDEMAN, M.A............. Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., Whittier College, 1931; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1934. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1940. 


GLADYS R. VAN FOossEN, M.A...... Associate Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., University of Minnesota, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1931. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1927. 


My AAD) WALI i. Doo taste he siege | Sere Instructor in Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1944; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 
University of California (Berkeley), 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 
1949. 


Janet. WALTERS, PHD}. 5). ules sate eee Instructor in Biology 


B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. . 


aris POW ALTON, Phy eae eee aes Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


B.8., Emory University, 1929; M.S8., 1931; Ph.D., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


POBRRTON  WEBBS PRD /O0Y es, oof See See Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1931; M.S., California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1932; Ph.D., 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 
1948. 

HARRINGTON WELLS, M.A......... Associate Professor of Science Education 


A.B., Stanford University, 1923; M.A., 1924. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1929. 


Pesan LTT ab sc) ert, oon, ae eee et serge ee Assistant Professor of Physics 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1937; Ph.D., 1943. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1947. 


PATRICIA H. WHITAKER, M.A...... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of California (Los Angeles), 1943; M.A., Mills College, 
1944, At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Pou daWlbNPABL, Ph, D.i i505) lore eee Assistant Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., ~ 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Poe ODAN VWIGETAMS LPH Dik cin. ae os «lets Associate Professor of Physics 


A.B., Morningside College, 1929; M.S., University of Washington, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 
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STANLEY L. WILLIAMSON, M.S.....Associate Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of Southern California, 1933; M.S., 1950. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1941. . 


MAWRENCE WILLSON, Ph.D......%..05.000 088 Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; M.A., Yale University, 1942; Ph.D., 
1944, At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


moe TON, ¥1. WILSON, M-Mus........) 02.645. Assistant Professor of Music 


B.Mus.Ed., Northwestern University, 1941; M.Mus., 1942. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1947. 


VTLS Va ou coals syn co aid 9 t+ Sieve « Instructor in Home Economies 


B.S., Iowa State College, 1925; M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


WILTON M: WILTON, M.A......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1936; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1947. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 


Bem Lo ARD.) Es.MUS..4, 0. 4s es sce ance ene ec be we Instructor in Musie 
B.Mus., Butler University, 1934. At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


SSL A WWOPSY eb Di. os. cgmle lie oeigsh 3's Assistant Professor of Spanish 


LL.B., Washington and Lee University, 1916; A.B., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922; M.A., 1928; Ph.D., 1927. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


OMVOUGLAS WOODHOUSE, LL.M... 2. i 0. ee ee es Lecturer in Mineralogy 
A.B., Williams College, 1910; LL.B., Columbia University, 1913; LL.M., 
University of California (Berkeley), 1925. At Santa Barbara College since 
1938. 


BGA NE. WV OOPTON ER Ditci ebots wees eu nelle e bolo. Instructor in Zoology 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.S., University of Washington, 
1943; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 
1949, : 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1868 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is composed of academic colleges, profes- 
sional schools, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, 
research institutes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California 
Press, situated on eight different campuses throughout the State, namely: 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mount Hamilton, La 
Jolla, and Santa Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station in various parts of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


Before its inclusion in the University of California in 1944, Santa Barbara 
College had passed through a number of phases under different designations. 
It first came under state jurisdiction in 1909, when it was established as the 
Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economics. 
Prior to that it had existed since 1891 as a private school, later taken over by 
the city, giving instruction in cooking and manual training. In 1919 the cur- 
riculum was expanded to include general teacher training and the name 
changed to Santa Barbara State Normal School. Two years later, in 1921, a 
four-year program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts was introduced. 
This time the name was changed to Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
It was the first state teachers college in California to become a member 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. With a program in liberal 
arts being authorized in 1935, the school became Santa Barbara State College. 
This designation it retained until 1944, when it became the eighth campus of 
the University of California. 

Santa Barbara College is an undergraduate institution offering instruction 
in two divisions, the Division of Applied Arts and the Division of Liberal Arts. 
The program of each division is supervised by a dean and an advisory com- 
mittee composed of faculty members. The departments belong to the college 
as a whole and offer courses and majors in either or both divisions. In each 
division instruction leads to the degree of Bachelor or Arts and combines 
courses in general education with study in the student’s major field of interest. 
In each division, curricula are available leading to certain teachers’ credentials, 
described elsewhere. Although the same academic degree is offered, the divi- 
sions differ in their aims, as follows: 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue and develop the 
program in applied arts for which Santa Barbara College is already well 
known. In keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad 
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general education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized edu- 
cation. The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a 
specific major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the eul- 
tural, political, economic, scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that 
he may become a responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual ma- 
turity in both his professional and social life. Throughout his college work, 
the student will be expected to give emphasis to both specialized and cultural 
education. During each succeeding college year, the student enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts is expected to pursue an increasing amount of work 
in his special field of interest. 

In brief, the training offered in the Division of Applied Arts is designed 
to develop competence and leadership in specialized professional fields with 
due regard to educational backgrounds leading toward intellectual maturity. 
Although many students in this division will enter their chosen vocations at 
the end of four years, the undergraduate program in the applied arts may 
serve as basic preparation for graduate work. 

The Curricula. Approximately one-third of the program of the student in the 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad edu- 
cational base for specialized training. Detailed requirements for this division 
are set forth on page 55. 


THE DIVISION OF LIBERAL ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Liberal Arts seeks to develop within the University 
of California an educational program attractive to the student who wishes to 
secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. He will engage 
in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical background of this 
society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philosophical heritage and 
will analyze the scientific, political, and social forces that influence him in his 
environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide such instruction in classes 
sufficiently small so that all students may participate freely in discussion. 
The student’s selection of a major subject will allow him the experience of 
concentrated study in sequential courses, and may serve to prepare him for a 
profession. The primary aim, both in general education and in the major, is to 
assist the individual student to become judiciously receptive to ideas and 
attitudes other than his own, capable of independent thought, and effective in 
communication. 

The Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in the 
Division of Liberal Arts will be devoted to general education. The student will — 
also select one of the following majors offered by the Division: art, biology,. 
botany, chemistry, economics, education, English, French, history, mathe- 
matics, music, philosophy, physical science, physics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, social science, sociology, Spanish, speech, and zodlogy. 

Curricula are available leading to junior high school credentials. For the 
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program offered in connection with the art and music majors leading to 
special secondary credentials see page 59. In addition, most liberal arts majors 
serve as preparation for graduate study leading to the general secondary 
teaching credential and to other advanced degrees. 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 
The academic calendar year of Santa Barbara College is divided into two 
equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September and the spring 
semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session offering courses 
in all the major departments. Special features of the teacher education pro- 
gram include an Elementary Demonstration School and a Clinical School for 
children. 
THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 

The College library contains over 45,000 selected books, some 6,500 pamphlets, 
and 1,300 phonograph records. Also, 800 periodicals and serials are received 
currently. The main collection, reference services, and offices are on the second 
floor of the Administration Building. The reserved book room and a storage 
area are located in Building A. A branch is maintained in the Industrial Arts 
Building. 

Library hours and regulations are posted in library reading rooms. 
Registered students may draw materials for home use upon showing their 
student identification cards. , 

The Wyles Collection of American History (1860-1945), gift of the late 
William Wyles of Santa Barbara, is maintained by gifts from income from 
an endowment administered by the Wyles Library Board. The books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals in this collection are available for use in the library. 

The Santa Barbara Public Library in addition to its main collection has 
special collections on art, music, reference, children’s literature, and state and 
federal documents. Borrowing privileges are available to Santa Barbara Col- 
lege students. 

VETERANS AFFAIRS 


An Office of Veterans Affairs, in the charge of a Coordinator of Veterans 
Affairs, has been established by the University to maintain liaison between 
veterans and the Veterans Administration, the State Department of Veterans 
Affairs, and other agencies offering veterans’ educational benefits, and to 
assist veterans in becoming assimilated in the life and spirit of the University. 
The Office of the Coordinator of Veterans Affairs is located in 111 Administra- 
tion Building, and the Veterans Administration Office is located at 735 State 
Street in downtown Santa Barbara. 

Counseling centers are located on or in the vicinity of each campus. Eligible 
veterans are entitled to the services of these centers. They offer vocational 
counseling which may include aptitude testing and the use of the center’s 
library of occupational materials, as well as extensive interviewing. The 
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counseling center for the Santa Barbara area is situated in Room 519, Balboa 
Building, 735 State Street, in downtown Santa Barbara. 

In order to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 346 (G.I. Bill) 
veterans must present an original or supplemental Certificate of Eligibility 
(Veterans Administration Form 7-1953) and register within the University’s 
announced registration period to obtain full veterans benefits. In order to 
enroll under the provisions of Public Law 16 (Rehabilitation), authorization 
to complete such enrollment must be obtained from the United State Veterans 
Administration Office and received by the Office of Veterans Affairs prior to 
registration. Veterans should apply to their local United States Veterans Ad- 
ministration Office in sufficient time to receive their Certificates of Eligibility 
or proper authorization prior to registration, or be prepared to pay all ex- 
penses (tuition, fee, books, and supplies). Refunds of such expenditures may 
be made later to the veteran student based upon the effective date of the 
Certificate of Eligibility. 

Information regarding educational benefits available from the State of 
California may be obtained from the State Department of Veterans Affairs 
located at 700 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, California, or by writing to P.O. 
Box 1559, Sacramento, California. 

Veterans who are transfers from any other campus of the University of 
California without a change of objective, and whose training under Public 
Law 346 has not been interrupted in excess of four months, need only to 
present a Codrdinator’s Transfer Notice from the Office of Veterans Affairs 
on the campus last attended. Veterans whose training has been interrupted 
four or more months must present a Supplemental Certificate of Eligibility. If 
the transfer is into a different Veterans Administration region, the veteran 
should request a transfer of his files to the proper Regional Office. 


COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 

By special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art and the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History, both with large private endowments and 
excellent reputations and facilities, and Santa Barbara College work together 
along the special lines represented by the museums. A number of college courses 
have been carried on during the past few years at the Museum of Natural 
History, and important programs and classes at the Museum of Art have been 
arranged for the College students. Similarly, the facilities of the Santa 
Barbara Botanie Garden are available to classes and advanced students in 
biology. A research laboratory has been established at the Garden specifically 
for independent investigation by students. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
University Extension offers facilities to men and women who seek some form 


of higher education, but are prevented from taking up residence at the Uni- 
versity. University Extension, Santa Barbara Area, in codperation with the 
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Community Institute, provides educational opportunities for adults living in 
and around Santa Barbara. Extension offerings are also available for groups or 
individuals located within the larger area served by the Santa Barbara office, 
principally San Luis Obispo, Ventura, and Santa Barbara counties. The work 
is carried on by means of class instruction, correspondence, institutes and 
lectures, singly or in series, 

Persons desiring to take advantage of the facilities offered by University 
Extension, either in Santa Barbara or in any other part of the State, may 
receive detailed information on request. Address the Office of University 
Extension, 906 Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, California. 

Courses taken to be counted toward graduation while the student is regularly 
enrolled at Santa Barbara College must be (1) included in the student’s pro- 
gram, (2) counted as a part of the student’s course load, and (3) approved by 
the student’s adviser. 


ADMISSION TO SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

AN APPLICANT who wishes to enter Santa Barbara College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission, as set forth below. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Registrar, Administration Building, University of 
California, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, California. 

Evidence of successful immunization against smallpox within the last seven 
years is required before an applicant may be accepted for admission. 

An applicant is not accepted for admission until he has received a written 
statement to that effect. 

No student is allowed to register after the first two weeks of regular session. 


Admission to Freshman Standing 
Graduates of accredited high schools may enter the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, in freshman standing provided the following condi- 
tions have been satisfied. 


I. Applicants who present evidence of having been accepted as regular stu- 
dents at the University of California, at either Berkeley or Los Angeles, 
may be admitted as regular students at the Santa Barbara College. 

II. Graduates of four-year high schools must complete a minimum of 12 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 16 required units 
(scholarship averages are computed on the basis of semester grades rather 
than year grades) : 

CTA gE A aie aera ag olen 3 units. This requirement must be satisfied 
by credit designated as “English” and it must consist of six 
semesters of preparation in written and oral expression and in 
literature. 

OS as ee ....1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled 
by any two semesters of United States history, or United States 
history and civics. 

PETA DIA sus eicace sche the apes 1 unit. 

Mo eReaLracted Mech veds .. Vung «tees aianoes 4 units. This requirement may 
be satisfied by eight semesters of high school work taken in the 
fields of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, 
and natural science, in addition to the units presented in satisfac- 
tion of (a), (b), and (c) above. 

(e)) Unrestricted Blectives...... 60.0% ..4 7 units. This requirement may 
be satisfied by any fourteen semesters’ work taken in fields offered 
in the high school curriculum, exclusive of physical education. 


III. Graduates of three-year high schools must complete a minimum of 9 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 12 units as 
described above under the four-year program: 
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emma LIND sets OK 4", stewed oe 2 units. This requirement must be satisfied 
by credit designated as “English” and it must consist of four 
semesters of preparation in written and oral expression and in 
literature. 

IWATUASUOL Ye Ai wh fess oes 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

Beye entane tu hs, oe ee slew os 1 unit. 

(d) Restricted Hlectives...........60.6: 3 units. This requirement may 
be satisfied by six semesters of high school work taken in the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and 
natural science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction 
of (a) and (b) above. 

(e) Unrestricted Electives.............. 5 units. This requirement may 
be satisfied by any twelve semesters’ work taken in fields offered 
in the high school curriculum, exclusive of physical education. 


Responsibility of High School Authorities 
The responsibility for the recommending of high school students for college 
- les with the high school authorities, and students naturally will be guided 
by their respective principals in making their preparation for entrance to the 
College. 

Upon the high school authorities rests also the responsibility for determin- 
ing the scope and content of courses preparatory to the admission of their 
students to the College and for certifying each course to the College under 
the proper subject designation of the high school program. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 
An applicant for admission in advanced standing must present evidence that 
his advanced work in institutions of college level has met the scholarship 
standards required of transferring students, namely, an average grade of C 
(1.0) or higher in all college courses undertaken. 

An applicant may not disregard his college record and apply for admission 
in freshman standing. Applicants with less than 60 acceptable units must ful- 
fill high school admission subjects requirements on the same basis as new 
freshman students. 

Transfer students must maintain an average grade of C or better in work 
taken at Santa Barbara College. Transferred grades will be entered on the 
student’s record, but excess grade points from other institutions will not be 
added to grade points earned at Santa Barbara College. After the completion 
of 64 units of degree credit, no additional unit credit may be given for work in 
junior colleges. 

Students holding the bachelor’s degree are not admitted as regular students, 
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Readmission After Absence 


‘All former students who wish to reénter Santa Barbara College must file an 
application for readmission with the Registrar. Official transcripts of all work 
attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence of successful immuniza- 
tion against smallpox may be required. 


Other Methods of Admission 


Admission by Examination. In exceptional cases, students may be admitted by 
examination. The University of California, Santa Barbara College, does not 
administer entrance examinations, but accepts the results of examinations 
given by the College Entrance Examination Board. Information about dates 
and places of examination may be secured from the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California, or P. O. 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Applicants for admission by examination 
must have the approval of the Committee on Admissions. 

Admission as Special Students. Special students are students of mature 
years who have not had the opportunity to complete a satisfactory high school 
program, but who, by reason of special attainments, may be prepared to under- 
take certain courses in the College. No person under the age of 21 years will 
be admitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any given age be in 
itself a qualification for admission. 

Special students are persons who are working for neither a degree nor a 
credential. Their admission will be considered by the Committee on Admissions 
on the basis of the individual’s background, qualifications, needs, and purposes. 
An applicant for special status may be required to take an aptitude test and 
the Subject A examination. 


Methods of Removing Entrance Deficiencies 


Subject Deficiencies. High school subject deficiencies may be removed by sub- 
ject examinations administered by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
by postgraduate courses in aceredited high schools, by University Extension 
courses, or by courses of appropriate content and amount completed with 
satisfactory scholarship in junior colleges, state colleges of California, or in 
other approved colleges. 

Work taken to make up subject deficiencies is not transferable for college 
credit ; however, work at the college level taken beyond the deficiency may be 
accepted by the Committee on Admissions. 

Scholarship Deficiencies. If a student is deficient in scholarship from high 
school, he is required to complete at least 12 units of college transfer courses 
in one semester and to make at least a 1.5 grade-point average. Work accept- 
able for eliminating scholarship deficiencies may be taken in extension, cor- 
respondence, or any approved institution. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS, SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


aw =a arm REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 

No student in the departments of Santa Barbara College may undertake any 
work for credit toward a degree without registering for the work with the 
Registrar; such registration must be accepted by the proper faculty before 
the work proposed is undertaken. 

Each student must register in person in Santa Barbara College on the day 
appointed for that purpose, at the beginning of each semester. Registration 
procedure includes: the completion of admission forms; payment of fees; 
obtaining signatures of the Director of the Student Health Service, the Dean 
of Men or the Dean of Women, and the Department Chairman; enrollment in 
courses; and presentation of completed registration book to the Registrar. 


LATE ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 
Failure to register within the prescribed time limit is certain to cause difficulty 
in the making of a satisfactory program and to retard the progress both of 
the student himself and of each class to which he may be admitted. Late regis- 
tration may be permitted only under special circumstances. 

A student who registers after the opening of the session and who later is 
found to be deficient in his work may not plead late admission as an excuse 
for his deficiency. 

A fee of $2 is charged for late registration; this fee applies both to old and 
new students, nonveteran and veteran students. 

No student may register for admission after the first two weeks of instruc- 
tion. 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE 

Medical and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
College Physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the health of 
the College community, as well as the individual student, may be safeguarded. 
Every new student entering the University must include with his application 
for admission a certificate testifying to successful vaccination against small- 
pox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is furnished by the 
University. Tests for tuberculosis are a part of the examination of all new 
students. Applicants for admission who have contagious diseases, or who are 
subject to serious physical disturbances, will be excluded. 

Before comint to the College, every student is urged to have his own physi- 
cian examine him for fitness to carry on college work, and to have all defects 
capable of remedial treatment, such as diseased tonsils or imperfect eyesight, 
corrected. This precaution will prevent possible loss of time from studies. 
For regulations regarding physical examinations for candidates for teacher 
credentials, see page 83. 

Subject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
undergraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the College, 
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take an examination known as the Examination in Subject A, designed to test 
his ability to write English without gross errors in spelling, grammar, sentence 
structure, and punctuation. 

The examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, 
the spring semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late 
entrants is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
semester; for this examination a fee of $1 is charged. 

Papers submitted in the examination are rated as either “passed” or “failed.” 
No student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

Every student who does not pass the examination in Subject A must imme- 
diately enroll for one semester in the Course in Subject A, without unit credit 
toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subject A he will 
be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his residence in the 
College. 

Every student who is required to take the course in Subject A is charged a 
fee of $20. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. This fee 
must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied the 
Subject A requirement. 

The requirement in Subject A may be met by obtaining a satisfactory rating 
in the College Entrance Board Examination in English Composition, or by 
passing any Subject A examination given under the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

A student who enters Santa Barbara College with credentials showing the 
completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than C, of one or more college 
courses in English composition (with or without unit credit) is exempt from 
the requirement in Subject A. 

College Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude 
test at entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are admin- 
istered during the week of registration. (See pages 6 and 7.) 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Each student will be provided, upon request to the Registrar, with one official 
transcript (copy) of his college record without charge. 

A charge of $1 is made for additional transcripts ordered singly; a decreas- 
ing rate is charged for more than one transcript ordered at one’time. 

Students who plan to enter the teaching profession or to seek other em- 
ployment following graduation should provide themselves with one or more 
transcripts of their records so that at all times they may be able to show 
official evidence of attendance at the College. 

Application for a transcript of record should be made directly to the 
Registrar well in advance of the time when the record will be needed by the 
applicant. 
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GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 
Scholarship: 

The result of the student’s work in each course, including courses in which 
eredit is obtained by examination, is reported to the Registrar in one of six 
scholarship grades, four of which are passing, as follows: A, excellent; B, 
good; ©, average; D, barely passing; E, incomplete; and F, failure. 
Incomplete Grades: 

Grade E indicates an incomplete record at the end of the semester, but one 


which may be changed to a passing grade by passing a further examination 


or by performing other tasks required by the instructor. If a student’s work 
is interrupted during the last three weeks of the semester (including final 
examination weeks) by circumstances beyond his control, he may be given a 
grade of E for the course. Grade E will be an F if not removed within six weeks 
after the student’s return to the College, summer sessions excepted. In summer 
session, reéxaminations for the removal of deficiencies are not provided by 
the University. 

Removal of Incompletes: 

Any examination, term paper, or other exercise which the instructor may 
require of the student in order to raise grade E to a passing grade in a course 
is a “condition examination.” For every such examination a formal permit, 
to be obtained in advance from the Registrar, must be shown to the instructor 
in charge of the examination; otherwise he will lack authority to consider and 
report upon the work submitted by the student. For every course in which a 
special examination is undertaken with a view to raising grade E to a passing 
grade, a fee of $2 is charged. The fee for a permit for two or more special 
examinations of this type is $3. 


Withdrawal from College: 

All withdrawals from college must be made by petition. From the first week 
through the sixth week of the semester a mark of W (Withdrawal) is given 
indicating that the units are eliminated from the student’s program. From the 
seventh week through the end of the semester a grade of WP (Withdrawal— 
Passing) or WF (Withdrawal—Failure) will be reported to the Registrar by 
the instructors. Upon petition the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar 
to enter a grade of W instead of WF. 


Withdrawal from a Course: 

All withdrawals from a course must be made by petition and are subject to 
the rules presented in the following paragraphs. The student is responsible 
for making and presenting his petition for any change of program. A grade of 
F will be given for unauthorized withdrawals from courses. 

If a student’s withdrawal from a course leaves him a study load of less than 
12 units, the appropriate divisional dean must approve his program for the 
following semester. 
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Upon presentation of petitions, marks for withdrawals will be assigned in 
conformity with the following schedule: 


1. First week through the sixth week of the semester: 

W—Whexr this mark is given, the units are eliminated from the student’s 
program. This period is allotted for adjustment of program without 
penalty. 

2. Seventh week to the end of the semester: 
Instructors will be asked to evaluate student progress in terms of P (Pass- 
ing) or F (Failing) after petitions for withdrawal have been approved. 

WP—This mark is given when a student has earned a passing grade 
up to the time of withdrawal. Neither the units nor the grade points for 
the course will be counted on the program or on the permanent record. 

WF—This mark is given when a student has earned a grade of failure. 
The units will be counted on the program and permanent record as units 
attempted and not passed, and no grade points will be allowed. 


Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to enter a 
grade of W instead of WF. 


Addition of Courses: 
No student may add a new course to his program after the end of the third 
week of the semester. 


Grade Points: 

Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of scholarship as follows: 
for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigned 3 points; B, 2 
points; C, 1 point; D, E, and F, no points. In order to graduate a student must 
have obtained at least as many grade points as there are units in the total 
credit value of all courses undertaken by him at Santa Barbara College. (See 
Probation and Dismissal, page 37.) 


Report of Grades: 

Any student who desires to obtain his scholarship grades must, at the end 
of each semester, deposit with the Registrar a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for the return of his report. 


OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 
Mid-semester Warning: 

Warning notices are sent at mid-semester to students who have received an 
average of D or F in any courses. A student who at the middle of any semester 
has received these unsatisfactory grades in two or more subjects shall be 
interviewed by the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. 

Failures and Repetition of Courses: , 

A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not continue for 
the second semester of that course until the failure is removed, except upon 
special permission of the instructor. If such a student is permitted to continue 
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a course the second semester and is reported as failing at mid-semester, he is 
thereby automatically dropped from the course, and is given a grade of F. 

A student receiving any grade below C in a lower division course may repeat 
the course and be given the grade and grade points earned in the repetition. 
In computing total “units attempted” a student shall be credited only once for 
the units of a repeated course and his grade-point average shall be calculated 
in terms of the units accredited. The foregoing privilege does not automatically 
apply to upper division courses. A student who received an F in an upper 
‘division course must petition his divisional dean for permission to repeat the 
course; thereafter, if permission is obtained and if the student successfully 
completes the course, he will receive credit for the number of units passed. 
Ordinarily he will not receive grade points. 

A student who receives a grade of B, C, or D in any course is not allowed a 
reéxamination for the purpose of raising the grade. 

Courses failed in this institution and subsequently repeated elsewhere in an 
approved institution are acceptable for credit. However, such repetition does 
not remove the failure grade from the Santa Barbara College record, since all 
work undertaken in Santa Barbara College must be completed with not less 
than a C average to qualify the student for a degree. 


Probation and Dismissal: 

Work is considered satisfactory if a student maintains an average scholar- 
ship grade of C or higher. When his work falls below a C average, he will be 
placed on probation or be disqualified for further attendance at the College. 
Students who are on probation may not apply for graduation. 


Probation: 
A student will be placed on probation: 
1. If at the close of his first semester as a freshman his record shows a total 
deficiency of four or more grade points; or 
2. If at the close of any other semester his grade-point average is less than 
one (a C average), computed on the total of all courses undertaken in the 
College. 
A student who is on probation is normally limited to a course load of 134% 
units, but this limit may be exceeded with the approval of the divisional dean. 


Dismissal: 

A student will be subject to dismissal from the College: 

1. If during any semester he fails to pass with a grade of C or higher courses 
totaling at least 6 units; or 

2. If while on probation his grade-point average for the work undertaken 
during any semester falls below one (a C average) ; or 

3. If after two consecutive semesters on probation he has not obtained a 
grade-point average of one (a C average), computed on the total of all 
courses undertaken in this College. 
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{ 
Reinstatement : 


1. The following classes of dismissed students shall not be reinstated except 
by unanimous vote of the Committee on Reinstatement: 
a. Those who have been dismissed twice. 
b. Those who have been on probation a total of four or more semesters in 
this College. 
c. Those who have a grade-point deficiency of 15 or more. 
2. No student shall be reinstated unless, in the opinion of the Committee on 
Reinstatement, he is likely to remove all his grade-point deficiencies within 
a period to be prescribed by the Committee. 
3. When a student is reinstated in the college he shall 
a. Be on probation. 
b. Carry a minimum program of 12 units. 
ce. Make a grade-point average of at least 1.25 in the first semester after 
being readmitted. 


d. Be assigned to an adviser to be appointed by the Committee on Rein- 


statement who shall check his progress and study habits at least three 
or four times during the semester. , 
4.The Committee on Reinstatement is empowered to write contracts with 
reinstated students which shall accord with the above regulations. 
5. The Committee on Reinstatement shall prepare a report on the success of 
students readmitted to the College. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


A brief leave of absence, to expire on a definite date, may be issued to a student 
who finds it necessary to be absent from class for reasons beyond his control. 
No excuse for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of completing 
all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor in charge. Forms 


for leaves of absence may be obtained at the office of the Dean of Men or the © 


Dean of Women. 


Leave of absence from examinations. An excuse to be absent from any > 
announced examination, excepting final examinations, must be obtained by ~ 


written permission from the Dean of Men or Dean of Women and the instructor 
in charge of the examination. 

If a student cannot attend a meeting of a class, he should apply for leave 
to the instructor in charge. If a student cannot attend a final examination, he 
may apply by petition for deferred examination through the office of the Dean 
of Men or Dean of Women. 


An honorable dismissal or an indefinite leave of absence may, upon petition, — 


be issued to any student provided he complies with the instructions on the 
form of petition, which may be obtained from the Registrar. 


Discontinuance without notice. Students who discontinue their work during — 


a semester without formal leave of absence do so at the risk of having their 
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registration privileges curtained or entirely withdrawn. A petition is re- 
quired in order to withdraw from the College at any time during the semester 
in order to obtain an honorable dismissal and not be penalized by grade-point 


deficiencies. 
STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


Average and minimum programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 
semester. However, a student who is physically below normal may be required 
to earry a reduced program. 

Twelve units of work constitute a minimum program for a regular student 
(except during the period of directed teaching) and is the lowest limit per- 
mitted for those engaged in student and intercollegiate activities. 

Maximum programs. New freshmen students in regular status are recom- 
mended to carry a study-list load of not more than 16 units during the first 
semester of their freshman year. In special circumstances, the advisers of stu- 
dents may allow new freshmen to carry a 17-unit load. After the first semester, 
regular students are allowed to carry a maximum load of 1714 units. Regular 
students who have made a B (2.00) average for each of the previous two 
semesters may carry a maximum load of 18% units without petition. 

Students who are classified as probational and special are allowed to carry 
a maximum load of 1314 units. The recommended study-list load for students 
who are physically handicapped or are part-time workers is 1314 units. 

Permission to carry a program of more than the maximum allowed for the 
student’s official classification (except for probational students who will peti- 
tion the divisional dean) must be obtained by petition to the Committee 

on Admissions. The petition, on a form supplied by the Registrar, must be 
signed by the chairman of the department and by either the Dean of Men or 
the Dean of Women and returned to the Registrar, who later reports to the 
student the decision of the Committee on Admissions. Approval of excess units 
will be granted only to students with a scholarship average of 1.5 for the 
previous semester. Petitions of this type must be filed on or before the Friday 
of the third week in the semester. 

a changes. Changes may be made in programs after registration 

eek only by petitions that are approved by the Admissions Committee. 


CHANGE OF MAJOR 

The student who desires to change his major should consult the dean of the 
division to which his current major belongs. The dean will confer with the 
chairmen of the departments involved, and if it is considered desirable will 
approve the change. The Committee on Admissions will then reévaluate the 
student’s credits in the light of the new major. The student’s attention should 
be drawn to the fact that the further he progresses toward the completion of 
one major, the more academic time will be lost as a result of such a change. 

No student is permitted to transfer from a major in one department to one 
in another after the opening of the last semester of his senior year. 
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CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination may be given under certain prescribed conditions. The 
rules governing such examinations may be obtained from the office of the 
Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. Before the examination is given, the peti- 
tion for credit must be approved by the instructor who is to give the exami- 
nation, the major department chairman, the appropriate divisional dean and 
the Courses of Instruction Committee. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 

Final examinations are required in all courses. All examinations will, so far 
as practicable, be conducted in writing, and a maximum time will be assigned 
beforehand for each examination, which no student will be allowed to exceed. 
The time for examination sessions will not exceed three hours. 

No final examination may be given at any other than the scheduled time, 
except by formal approval of the Class Schedule Committee. 

There can be no individual exemption from a final examination except with 
the approval of the Course of Instruction Committee. 


Comprehensive Examinations: 

Any department may examine a student, at the end of the semester immedi- 
ately preceding his graduation, in the major subject in which the department 
has given instruction; and a student so examined may, at the discretion of 
the department, be excused from all final examinations in courses in the depart- 
ment of the major subject in which he has been enrolled during the semester. 
Credit value may be assigned to this general examination in the major subject. 


Reéxaminations: 
Reéxaminations are permitted only for the purpose of raising grade EH 
(incomplete) to a passing grade. Grade E is not given in Summer Sessions. 


DISCIPLINE 


When a student enters the College it is taken for granted by the College author- 
ities that he has an earnest purpose and that his conduct will bear out this 
presumption. If, however, he should be guilty of unbecoming behavior or should 
neglect his academic duties, the College authorities will take such action as, in 
their opinion, the particular offense requires. Students who fail to make proper 
use of the opportunities freely given to them by the College must expect to have 
their privileges curtailed or withdrawn. 

Degrees of discipline. There are five degrees of discipline: warning, censure, 
suspension, dismissal, and expulsion. Censure indicates that the student is in 
danger of exclusion from the College. Suspension is exclusion from the College 
for a definite period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with the 
presumption that the student’s connection with the College will be ended by it. 
Expulsion is the most severe academic penalty, and is final exclusion of the 
student from the College. 
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STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 
Each student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in this 
catalogue, with official notices published in the College paper, with the notices 
posted on official bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the associated 
student body. 

It is the duty of the student to inform the Dean of Women or the Dean of 
Men of changes of address. 

No student will be permitted to enter upon the study of any subject if, in the 
opinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to insure com- 
petent work in the subject. 

Every student is required to attend his class exercises and to satisfy the 
instructor in each of his courses of study, in such ways as the instructor may 
determine, that he is performing the work of the courses in a systematic 
manner. 

Students may not expect to receive grades, transcripts of records, or di- 
plomas until all college obligations have been met. Neither may they register 
at the beginning of any semester until past obligations have been cleared or 
officially extended by the provost or one of the deans. 

Failure to meet appointments with administration or faculty members, 
whether made through notices in mail boxes, in the College paper, or on bulle- 
tin boards, will be regarded as a breach of student responsibility, and will 
subject the student to a fine. 


AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


Any instructor, with the approval of the President, may at any time exclude 
from his course any student guilty of unbecoming conduct toward the instruc- 
tor or any member of the class, or any student who, in his judgment, has 
neglected the work of the course. A student thus excluded will be recorded as 
having failed in the course of study from which he is excluded, unless the 
faculty otherwise determines. 
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Expenses—Student Body—Living Accommodations—Health Service— 
Employment—Placement 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the College is of importance to every 
student. Certain expenses are common to all students. Other expenditures are 
optional and vary considerably according to the difference in interests. The 
best help the College authorities can offer the student in planning his budget 
is to inform him of certain definite expense items, and to acquaint him with 
others for which he will in all probability have to provide. It is advised that 
all students be able to meet the expenses of their first semester in the College 
without need for employment. 

A table of minimum, moderate, and liberal budgets for one college semester 
is given on page 45. It should be noted that only a few accommodations are 
available at the minimal figure. 


FEES 


Application fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, 
California. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee of $5 when 
the first application is filed.j Remittance by bank draft or money order should 
be made payable to The Regents of the University of California. 

Incidental fee. The incidental fee for all students is $45 a semester. This 
fee, which must be paid at time of registration, covers expenses of students 
for library books, for registration and graduation, for athletic and gymnasium 
facilities and equipment, for lockers and washrooms, and for such consulta- 
tion, medical advice, and care as can be furnished by the Student Health 
Service. It also includes the rights and privileges of membership in the Asso- 
ciated Students, valued at $10; see page 43. No part of this fee is remitted 
to those students who may not desire to make use of any or all of these privi- 
leges. If a student withdraws from the College within the first four weeks from 
the date of his registration, a part of the incidental fee will be refunded. 

Tuition fee. Santa Barbara College charges a tuition fee to every student 
who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a period of one 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which he 
proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. A student en- 
tering Santa Barbara College for the first time should read carefully the rules 


governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he may be pre- 

i Veterans who expect to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 346 or 16 are not 
required to remit this fee at the time of application; if the applicant is accepted and 
registers in the University, the fee will be paid by the government. 
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pared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the required 
tuition fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The attention 
of prospective students, who have not attained the age of 22 years and whose 
parents do not live in the State of California, is directed to the fact that pres- 
ence in the State of California for a period of more than one year immediately 
preceding the opening day of the semester during which it is proposed to 
attend the College, does not, of itself, entitle the student to classification as a 
resident. An alien who has not made, prior to the opening day of the semester 
during which he proposes to attend the College, a valid declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, is classified as a nonresident. 

Tuition in the College is free to students who have been residents of the 
State of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the opening 
day of the semester during which they propose to attend the College. 

Students who are classified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more units 
are required to pay a tuition fee of $150 per semester. For less than 12 units, 
the tuition fee is prorated at $12.50 per unit or fraction thereof; the minimum 
tuition fee is $25. This fee is in addition to the incidental fee. 

If the student is in doubt about his residence status, he may communicate 
with the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. The Attorney may be 
consulted or communications may be addressed to him at room 910, Crocker 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. 

The eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
mined only by the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. Every enter- 
ing student, and every student returning to Santa Barbara College after an 
absence is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day of 
registration upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his 
status with respect to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after 
registration. Old students are advised that application for reclassification as 
a resident student should be filed within ten days after regular registration; by 
late registrants, within one week after registration. Application for a change 
of classification with respect to some preceding semester will not be received 
under any circumstances. 

The Associated Students. The incidental fee, paid at the time of registra- 
tion, includes membership in the Associated Students of Santa Barbara College. 
This organization elects regular officers and the representatives in a student 
council. A membership card entitles the holder to the semiweekly newspaper 
El Gaucho, participation in extracurricular social activities, participation in 
Associated Women Students, Associated Men Students, and Women’s Athletic 
Association activities, admission to and participation in athletic events, Artist 
Series programs including music, drama, and dance, debates, forensics, use of 
the College cabin, a reduced rate for the College annual, La Cumbre. Matters 
of finance are handled by a graduate manager of the Associated Students and a 
finance committee, subject to approval by the student council and the Provost. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FEES 
Delinquent and Service Fees: 


Duplicate registration Card... ....260 05% = wugls os «ns eee $ 1.00 
Failure to keep appointments with administrative officers or members 

Of the Faculty. < oc eece en cee ofa ese woe 0h 9 fe ale) ously ge 2.00 
Failure to empty lockers within specified time ..................-. 2.00 


Failure to return equipment or clothing within specified time ($1.00 
for each 24 hours overdue until cost of equipment is reached). 
Fees for breakage, lost items, etc., are determined by the cost of re- 

pair or replacement. 


Late changes in study list (registration book), each petition....... 1.00 
Late filing of candidacy for degree... ....).\... 1... 2.00 
Tate registration: .. 2... 02. he 'gene > 2s sien <n one ole 2.00 
Late filing of registration book...\.... 4... 1: ...0), 9+ 2.00 
ate Subject A Examination... .. «44s. ac 44 ss ole ee 1.00 
Library fines and replacement charges....... See schedule in library 

Reinstatement from lapsed status ....... ..%.. ae << 20s 5.00 
Returned check collection <. . 2.0 ¢ o.5% a4 +> «egiin > oy 1.00 
Removal of Grade. ....... -/-.. -. ee ogee ie. eee $2.00 to $3.00 

Other Fees 

Piel dtringscy.. stan ee meee Fees are arranged by the department 

Health certificate for prospective teachers................+..-4:. 5.00 
Registration with Placement Office :..........:...08) 00 oe 5.00 
Subject A Coursey: .. 2.01: .3.i 505 sem a ted see nee eh, ane 20.00 


(All fees are subject to revision on approval of the Regents of the 
University of California. Complete information concerning fees 
may be obtained from the Cashier. ) 


REFUNDS 

For students leaving before the first part of a semester has passed, part of 
certain fees enumerated above may be refunded. No claim for remission of fees 
will be considered unless such claim be presented during the fiscal year to which 
the claim is applicable. Receipts are issued for all payments and these receipts 
should be carefully preserved. No student will be entitled to a refund until he 
surrenders his original receipt to the Cashier’s Office. A schedule of refunds 
and other information concerning student fees and deposits may be obtained 
from the Cashier’s Office, University of California, Santa Barbara College. 


LIVING EXPENSES 
The range of the cost of the various types of housing is as follows: 
Room and Board (lunches and week-end 
méals not included’) yi.ute ase = hui see $270.00 to $340.00 per semester 
HSOOM, ONLY). ee Lice esse Gis hes sin me acca es et ee $ 90.00 to $160.00 per semester 
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Room and Kitchen Privileges ............ $115.00 to $160.00 per semester 
Cooperative Living Groups .............. $115.00 to $160.00 per semester 
By working at 85 cents to one dollar an 
hour, expenses for room and board may be 
PECUEEI ETO). Nas astortedens cot cutie) aussie ie co ceges tel gi $ 00.00 to $160.00 per semester 
Other expenses. Books and stationery cost an average of from $25 to $45 a 
semester. Women students taking physical education are required to buy shoes 
and gymnasium clothes which cost from $8 to $10. 


- PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF STUDENT EXPENSE ESTIMATED FOR EITHER A FALL OR A 
SPRING SEMESTER 


Minimum Moderate Liberal 
Expense Item aa es 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Incidental fee........ $ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 


Books and supplies...| 25.00 | 30.00 | 35.00} 35.00 | 45.00} 45.00 
Room and board 

(lunches in college 

cafeteria and week- 

end meals included)| 290.00 | 290.00 | 375.00 | 375.00 | 450.00 | 450.00 
Miscellaneous (recrea- 

tion, club dues, laun- 

Meyers) tm iets 90.00 | 100.00 | 130.00 | 200.00 | 180.00 | 240.00 


POLat ten sees $450.00 |$465.00 |$585.00 |$655.00 [$720.00 |$780.00 


Nors.—It is impossible to include in the above figures such variable items as clothes or trans- 
portation to and from home, or fees other than the incidental fee. Students classified as nonresi- 
dents of the State must also add to their estimated budgets the tuition of $150 per semester. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


_The College has no dormitories for students and is dependent for housing 
almost entirely upon privately owned homes in the city. The majority of out-of- 
own students live in privately owned homes near the campus or near adequate 
transportation to the College. They live in boarding houses (accommodating 
from one to twenty students) ; one or two cooperative houses, in which students 
do their own cooking and housekeeping; in rooms in private homes, with or 
without kitchen privileges; in sorority or fraternity houses; in private homes 
where they work approximately fifteen hours a week in exchange for room and 
board. Advice and information about these types of accommodations may be 
obtained from the Office of Student Housing. 
Information with reference to exchange positions for women students is 
obtained from the Office of the Dean of Women. 
All housing must be approved by the College authorities. Registration of 
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each student is not complete until his housing is approved. Living arrange- 
ments are made directly with the householder after the student has been for- 
mally accepted in the College. Accommodations listed by the College can be 
occupied only by students enrolled in the College. 

For whatever type of accommodation the student engages, he is urged to 
have a clear understanding in writing at the time of making his reservation 
regarding terms of payment, charges for the vacation periods, laundry priv- 
ileges, the use of baths, social regulations, etc. In most houses, a deposit is 
required at the time the student engages his lodging. 

As accommodations are not uniform, prospective students are advised to 
make their arrangements in person. It is best to write in advance of a trip to 
Santa Barbara in order to insure maximum assistance from the Housing Office. 
When an accommodation is engaged it is expected that the student will remain 
the entire semester. Any exceptions to this must be approved by the Dean of 
Women or the Dean of Men. 

Applications for housing should be made with the Housing Office at the 
earliest possible date, 


RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 
The term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
immediately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he proposes 
to attend the College. (See pages 42 and 43.) 

The residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules for 
determining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the Politi- 
cal Code of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of Cali- 
fornia, provided, however: 

1. That every alien student who has not made a valid declaration of intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, as provided by the laws thereof, prior 
to the opening day of the semester during which he proposes to attend the 
College, is deemed to be a nonresident student. 

2. That no person is deemed to have made a valid declaration of intention to 
become a citizen of the United States whose declaration of intention at the 
time when it is presented in support of an application for classification as a 
resident student in the College has lost its force or effectiveness, or who cannot, 
under said declaration, without renewing the same or making a new declaration, 
pursue his declared intention of becoming a citizen of the United States. 

Every person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresi- 
dent student shall be considered to retain that status until such time as he shall 
have made application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the College 
for reclassification, and shall have been reclassified as a resident student. 

Every person who has been classified as a resident student shall, nevertheless, 
be subject to reclassification as a nonresident student and shall be reclassified 
as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist circumstancés 


* 
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which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as a resident student, 
would have caused him to be classified as a nonresident student. If any student 
who has been classified as a resident student should be determined to have been 
erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified as a nonresident student, and 
if the cause of his incorrect classification shall be found to be due to any con- 
cealment of facts or untruthful statement made by him at or before the time 
of his original classification, he shall be required to pay all tuition fees which 
would have been charged to him except for such erroneous classification, and 
_ shall be subject also to such discipline as the President of the University may 
approve. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
The college has a number of scholarships available to entering students as well 
as those already in attendance. Rating candidates for scholarships is based 
on three qualifications—excellence in high school or college scholarship, out- 
‘standing leadership in extracurricular student activity, and exemplary personal 
character. The following University Scholarships are offered: 


Walter Loewy Kappa Kappa Gamma 

La Verne Noyes Key and Seroll and Spur 

Werner Scott All-California Symphony Orchestra 
C. D. Woodhouse Santa Barbara City Panhellenic 


Home Economics Club 


There are a number of other scholarships given by community organizations. 
All requests for information and application blanks should be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships in Room 
104, Administration Building, Santa Barbara College, Stanta Barbara, Calli- 
fornia, not later than April first of each year. Selection of beneficiaries for the 
scholarships is made by the Committee on Honors and Scholarships after de- 
liberate consideration of the candidate’s record. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Santa Bar- 

es County Medical Society, and the Elias James Walker Kosmopoulos Fund 
for Support for Speech Correction. These funds are for the study of, and work 
with, cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a number 
of students professionally interested in the field of speech correction. It is 
anticipated that similar funds may be available in the future. 


LOANS 
Various organizations and individuals have contributed toward the building 
up of several student loan funds. The gifts for this purpose are administered 
by the University in accordance with the conditions laid down by the donors 
_ and the administrative regulations of the Board of Regents. These funds are 
sufficient to provide small loans for short periods of time and usually without 
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interest. Eligible students in good standing who are facing emergencies should 
file their applications with the expectation of waiting a short period for the 
processing of the loan. For further information, apply to the Dean of Men or 
the Dean of Women. Loans are available from the following funds: 


Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund 

Albert H. Stone Education Fund 

Henry Strong Educational Foundation 

Senior Loan Fund 

Willis Edwin Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

David Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

California Federation of Womens’ Clubs Loan Fund 
Lawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
The purpose of the Student Health Service is to conserve the time of students 
for their classwork and studies by preventing and treating acute illnesses and 
injuries. 

Each regularly enrolled student at Santa Barbara College may, at need, 
have such consultations and medical care on the campus as the Student Health 
Service is staffed and equipped to provide, from the time of payment of his 
registration fee to the last day of the current semester. Surgical treatment is 
also included in the service when, in the opinion of the Director of Student 
Health Service, this service is necessary and within the limitations herein 
outlined. During the semester hospital care for a period up to thirty days may 
be given in the event of serious illness, on recommendation of the Director of 
Student Health Service. 

If illnesses are of a nature requiring long continued care, so that the student 
may not be returned to classes during the current semester, or if at the end 
of the semester the patient is still ill, he will be released to his home or com- 
munity ag soon as the Director of Student Health Service considers it safe. 
Additional charges will be made for unusual appliances or remedies not ordi- 
narily available or for hospitalization in excess of thirty days. 

The Health Service does not assume responsibility for physical defects or 
illnesses present at the time of entrance to the College. 

A physical examination is required of all students entering the College for 
the first time, all students returning after an absence of one semester or longer, 
and all students who dropped school the previous semester on account of illness. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT ‘ 
The College faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to 
his studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
it is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
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have made satisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
and of college life. Some students are able to carry an average program and 
from ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholarship, 
health, or participation in college activities. Outside employment should be 
reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic work, since the student’s 
first responsibility is to his studies. 

If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
sider at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
necessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment until his academic program 
is planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
hours throughout the semester, the student may take employment of shorter 
duration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
part-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always possible 
at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 

The Associated Students maintain a part-time employment office for men. 
Men interested in working part time should contact the office and make known 
their availability. Women students who have experience in recreational work, 
library work, stenography, general office work, waiting. on tables, or house- 
keeping, generally are employable. Women students may be placed in private 
homes to work fifteen hours a week in exchange for room and board. This work 
is usually care of children and light housework. It is recommended that lower- 
classmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. 

There are requests for occasional help in work such as care of children, 
gardening, driving, moving, clerking on Saturday, serving, sewing, light house- 
work, special typing, or tutoring. Lists of requests for occasional help are kept 
in the offices of the Dean of Women, and Student Employment Service and all 
employment must be registered with the appropriate office. 


OFFICE OF TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Santa Barbara College maintains an Office of Teacher Placement for the 
mutual service of its credential graduates and school officials. For this service, 
a fee of $5, payable to The Regents of the University of California, is charged 
at the time of registration with the Office of Teacher Placement. This fee covers 
certain incidental expenses in connection with recommendations for positions. 

A folder is prepared for each student, and this folder is permanently main- 
tained in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive file, 
depending upon the status of the student. The same interest is maintained in 
former students as in those who are just completing the work of the College, 
and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to former 
students upon their request. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but every 
reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions are 
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expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement for telephone messages 
and telegrams found necessary by the Director of Placement in transactions 
in behalf of the student. Accumulative records are maintained for each regis- 
trant. Transcripts of scholastic records may be obtained from the office of the 
Registrar of the College. Transfer of application folders is made between the 
College and the University of California, Berkeley and /or Los Angeles. 


THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 


The College Bookstore is maintained on the Riviera campus and operated by 
the Regents of the University of California through the supervision of the 
business manager. This store carries textbooks, stationery, and supplies of all 
kinds essential in college work. Operational policies of the store assist in mak- 
ing it possible for students to purchase their supplies at minimum cost. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student organizations. The major student organizations include the Associated 
Student Body, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Students, 
the College Recreation Association, and departmental and class organizations. 
There are eight sororities and ten fraternities; these function through the 
Panhellenic Council and the Interfraternity Council respectively. There are 
six subchapters of Phrateres, women’s international social organization. Serv- 
ice organizations include Alpha Phi Omega, Spurs, Squires, Key and Scroll, 
Knights, Crown and Scepter, Blue Key, and Cal Club. 

Special interest groups include the Dance Club, Le Cercle Gaulois, Five 
Footers, Yacht Club, Ski, Tennis, and Badminton clubs. 

National honorary professional fraternities which are active on this campus 
are: Alpha Mu Gamma (foreign language), Alpha Phi Gamma (journalism), 
Beta Beta Beta (biological science), Chi Alpha Delta (elementary education), 
Delta Phi Delta (art), Delta Phi Upsilon (early childhood education), Epsilon 
Phi Tau (industrial arts), Kappa Delta Pi (education), Kappa Omicron 
Phi (home economics), Phi Beta (women in music), Tau Kappa Alpha (for- 
ensics), and Theta Alpha Phi (dramatics). 

Student activities. Publications of the Associated Students include El 
Gaucho, semiweekly newspaper; La Cumbre, the yearbook; a handbook; a di- 
rectory; and a campus magazine. 

_ The Associated Students sponsor debating, radio programs, speech contests, 
dramatics, a dance concert, musical productions, an Artists’ Series program, 
and a special program of dances and picnics. 

Eligibility for Student Organization Officers. In order to be a candidate for 
office, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic average 
of C or higher, and must have earned at least a C average the previous semester 
and carry a load of no less than 12 units, unless practice teaching is a part of 
the program. 
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STUDENT MAIL NOT DELIVERED AT THE COLLEGE 

No student mail will be received at the College. All students should have their 

mail sent to general delivery until such time as they have acquired a permanent 

address in Santa Barbara. Thereafter, all mail must be sent to that address. 

For communication within the College, postboxes are provided in the quad- 

rangle. It is the responsibility of the student to visit his postbox each day to 
get notices from faculty or administrative officers. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and 
Liberal Arts divisions. 

Unit and grade-point requirements. A total of 120 semester units, with at 
least 120 honor points, is required for graduation with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show as many grade 
points as there are units in the total credit value of all course undertaken. 
Moreover, the student must maintain at least a C average in the field of study 
which constitutes a major or a minor. A student on probation may not apply 
for graduation. Half of the 120 units required for the bachelor’s degree will 
normally be completed in the lower division and half in the upper division. No 
fewer than 40 units of the total requirements must be selected from upper 
division courses taken in upper division status. 

A maximum of 64 semester units may be accepted by transfer from junior 
colleges. 

Extension credit toward graduation. A maximum of 30 semester units in 
University of California Extension courses bearing numbers prefixed by X, 
XB, XL, or XSB may be counted toward graduation. Such courses taken while 
the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara College must be (1) included 
in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part of the student’s course load. 
and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. 

Teachers in service are not allowed, by regulation of the State Board of 
Education, to take more than 10 units of work during the school year. 
Residence requirement. (Effective July 1, 1948.) Every candidate for a 
bachelor’s degree is required to have been enrolled in the College during his 
two final semesters of residence; the last 24 units must be completed while so 
enrolled. It is permissible to offer summer session for this purpose, but the stu- 
dent must complete at least one regular semester of his senior year in residence 
instruction. Credit earned by special examinations taken at Santa Barbara 

College will not count for residence credit. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 
A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Constitution 
and of American History, including American institutions and ideals, is 
required by State law of all candidates for the bachelor’s degree. The “Require- 
ment of American History and Institutions” may be satisfied by any of the 
following alternatives: 
1. Required of all lower division students: 
a. History 174-178 
or 
Political Science 20A—208. 
2. By presenting credit for acceptable courses at another approved Califor- 
nia collegiate institution. 
[ 52 ] 
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. Upper division students who have been unable to satisfy the American 
History and Institutions Requirement elsewhere may do so by substi- 
tuting : 

Political Science 162, 172, 181. 
4. Passing examinations without credit in American History and American 
Institutions, under the direction of the Department of Social Sciences. 

5. Any of the courses listed above, when taken in University Extension or 

in Summer Session, may be used toward the requirement. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


All undergraduate male students must, upon admission to the College, report 
immediately to the proper officers for enrollment in military science, in accord- 
ance with instructions in the CrrcuULAR FoR NEW UNDERGRADUATES or the 
announcements which may be posted on the ROTC bulletin board. Students 
must list the prescribed courses in military science on their study cards with 
other College courses. 

A petition for excuse from, or deferment of, military science, must be filed 
on registration day. Exception will be made where illness or physical disability 
occurs after that date. Veterans who have served one year or more in any 
branch of the Armed Forces will, on submission to a petition, be exempted 
from the basic course and may, upon application, be admitted to the advanced 
course. Further information about the requirement in military science, includ- 
ing statement of the grounds upon which students may be excused from this 
work, may be obtained from the ROTC Office. A student who petitions to be ex- 
cused from military science should nevertheless present himself to the proper 
instructors for enrollment while action on his petition is pending. 

If a student subject to this requirement lists the prescribed course on his 
study card, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the 
course, his neglect will be reported to the Registrar, who, with the approval 
of the Provost, will notify the student that he is dismissed from the College. 

| The Registrar will then inform the dean or other officer in charge of the 

Senden’ program of his dismissal. Reinstatement will be made only upon 
approval of the Provost of the College with the concurrence of the Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. 

Students who enter any one of the academic colleges of the University with 
advanced standing may, upon petition, have the requirements in military 
science reduced in accordance with the following schedule: 


Required Military Science 


Any credit of less than 12 units.................. 4 semesters 
Oita semester (fa UNILS) ce tenes oa ne ue. 3 semesters 
Aw OWOMesteTs G24 UNIS)... n svete ee lee cae 2 semesters 
euree semesters (36 units)... . 2s... lan os ans: 1 semester 


Hour semesters: (48 units) .. o........0ucbscsee.e, None 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 


All students must complete 2 units in physical education, preferably in the 
lower division. For students over 24 years of age at the time of registration, 
this requirement is waived, although courses in recreational activities are rec- 
ommended. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


The major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
quires students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
meeting requirements of the major department and of the division, the student 
will normally have some free electives. 


Lower Division 


The lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
arts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
60 units of the collegiate program. The emphasis in all departments is upon 
general education rather than specialization. 


Upper Division 


The upper division of the college emphasizes the last two years of the four- 
year curriculum. Sixty semester units must be completed in the upper division ; 
not less than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from upper 
division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must have 
completed the lower division requirements and must have satisfied such other 
requirements as the department of his choice has established. In order to take 
upper division courses, students with fewer than 55 units must petition the 
dean of their division. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns the 
student’s chief adviser. The student should consult this adviser for assistance 
in-all program and other curricular problems. 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Parone 
preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be carefully 
weighed. It should be kept in mind that change of majors after entering the 
upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


FORMER REQUIREMENTS 


Students who were registered at Santa Barbara College in a regular semester 
prior to September, 1949, should consult the 1949-1950 CATALOGUE. 

Students who are in doubt about these requirements should inquire at the 
office of the Registrar. 


vere 
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PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for beginning students entering Santa Barbara College on or 
after September 1, 1950. 

The entering student will decide to fulfill the requirements of either the 
Division of Applied Arts or the Division of Liberal Arts. His selection of divi- 
sion will be based upon the probable major field of interest, and the nature of 

the general education program. (See page 25-27 for the aims of each division. ) 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


In the interests of a substantial general education, students in the applied 
arts are required to complete approximately one-third of their college work 
in areas of general cultural value. The following minimum basi¢ requirements 
must be met by all majors in the division: 


Units 

Pe nrPS TCU EP sul 9 ULL oY EL Ie gle ya aaa a ec RA oe Rn «Per 12 
(including English 14—1B and Speech 11) 

OCIS MERON COSEP RE. tc Mtr a re Te oldhe eM ieieeg nite bee wees 9 
(including American history and institutions) 

SRO Te Te aN COUN VA 9u ric chete Busse a tein ic ie + aie duds wae yeaa 3 

Brel AOR te ee ar aa ie ci chany Wii alo bee a) a weccaeel Gl <ayin'e ip sce.'S 45 9-10 
(Both the biological and physical sciences must be in- 
cluded) 

PAO UE CTA USEC gt OO RD: bin a cttts, < oseieveiate: Shasta etch Aatthe aS ole Sake 4 
(An appreciation course must be taken in at least one 
department. Activity courses are allowed in one depart- 
ment 

Controlled electives from fields of general education...... 5-6 
(Courses vary from department to department ) 

BIMALA LY BOIS CE: CIO) ele Welle aaa 5 Gkr whe MY igh tells a Sagat wld 6 

PEM MICAIVG (UGA LION: Hactirtiersm 4)! Javslsinisthert eae afore gen ost: 2 


The departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
above requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
_ Specific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 


ment, or from the divisional dean. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts may select a major subject 
if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection of a 
major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orientation to 
college work. Generally speaking, students in this division should, after proper 
guidance, select their electives from subjects that appeal to them as having 
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potential special interest. To provide common experience in basic college 
courses, all entering students in the Division of Applied Arts are required to 
take the program listed below. During the academic year 1950-1951, certain 
minor substitutions may be made with the approval of the dean of the division. 
With the exception of elective courses, all subjects in the freshman year are 
from the basic general education required of students in the Division of Ap- 
plied Arts prior to graduation. 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

PoeESCTISN Gd Boge ets cs ehh oi Slo ele tee 3 1. English 1B (prerequisite 1A).... 3 

OMSOCIAWSCLEN Ce men nae a fete | sea: 3 2. Social science ........ aS ene “8 
(a) History 174 or Political Sci- (a) History 17B or Political Sci- 

ence 204, or ence 20B, or 
(b) History 4A (b) History 4B (prerequisite 4A) 

Se SCLOMLCGy sche ce Mela ats e une = a alo 3—4 3. Science ....... 2s PO Raat nie tigi 3 
(a) Biological Science 14,or (a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
(b) Physical Science 14, or requisite 1A), or 
(c) Other sciences approved by the (b) Physical Science 1B (pre- 

division for major students requisite 1A), or 


(c) Other sciences approved by the 
division for major students 


4. Controlled electives ........... 4 4. Controlled electives =). ..122 ae 
(Chosen by proposed major (Chosen by proposed major 
department.) department. ) 

5. Physical education ............ 4 5. Physical education ja... eee 4 

6. Military science and tactics...... 13 6. Military science and tactics ..... 14 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 
The following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: art, 
divisional, education, home economics, industrial arts, music, physical and 
health education, and speech. Subareas of interest are available in home 
economics (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial arts 
(graphie arts). 


DIVISIONAL MAJOR IN THE APPLIED ARTS 
A limited number of students in this division may desire to combine two or 
more subject areas as a divisional major. This major replaces the former group 
major. Approved divisional majors are Art and Home Economies, and Art in 
the Theater. These majors are restricted to students who have specific interests 
in, and potential talents for, the stated fields of interest. Detailed courses of 
study may be obtained from the office of the Dean of Applied Arts. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE APPLIED ARTS 
The following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
Arts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; junior high school; special 
secondary credentials in art, correction of speech defects, physical education, 
speech arts, homemaking, industrial arts education ; administrative credentials 
in elementary school administration, elementary school supervision; and spe- 


cial supervision credentials in subjects listed under special secondary cre- 
dentials. 


\ 
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REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LIBERAL ARTS 


THE MAJOR 

The student in the Division of Liberal Arts is not required to select a major 
until the conclusion of his freshman year. However, for purposes of more 
effective advising, he may at the outset indicate his probable major. It is ad- 
visable for the student who is undecided to organize a program of courses in 
the freshman year which will be largely composed of the general education 
courses specified below. To assist such students, a recommended program for 
freshmen is offered on page 59. 

Freshmen students who are certain about their major will include courses in 
the major department which are prerequisite to advanced study. Toward the 
end of the second semester in college, all students must select a specific major. 

The following majors are offered in the Division: art, biology, botany, chem- 
istry, economics, education, English, French, history, mathematics, music, 
philosophy, physical science, physics, political science, psychology, social 
science, sociology, Spanish, speech, and zodlogy. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

The Division of Liberal Arts requires each student to complete in addition to 
his major a program of general education designed to acquaint him with the 
cultural heritage of his society. Students are offered courses in common which 
introduce them to the main subject fields; thereafter they are permitted to 
select additional courses in these subjects without reference to the nature of 
their major or subordination to its needs. In planning programs, students and 
advisers should consult the list of courses which must be completed in lower 
division standing. 

Since the major program is itself a fundamental liberalizing experience, 
students who major in a subject represented by more than a three-unit course 
in the seven subject fields comprising the general education program shall be 
released from the divisional requirements in that subject field wherever depart- 
mental and divisional requirements differ. 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS* IN LIBERAL ARTS 


1. Art Units 

(a) Art 16. The Understanding of Art (2 units). 

(b) Elective in art may be satisfied by any one of the fol- 
lowing lower or upper division courses: 18a—18B, 108, 
1184-1188, 119, 141, 150, 180, 181, 195 (2 units).... 4 

2. Music 

(a) Music 54. Music History and Appreciation (2 units). 

(b) Elective in music may be satisfied by any one of the 
following lower or upper division courses: 58, 5c, 5D, 
5E; 105A, 1058, 105c, 105, 105m. (2 units).......... 4 


* Four-year credential candidates should consult the program on page 59. 
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Requirements for Degrees and Credentials 


Philosophy 

(a) An introductory course in philosophy: either Philoso- 
phy 1 (3 units), or, if the student prefers, one of the 
6-unit year courses: Philosophy 6A—6B, 20A—20B. 

(b) An upper division course in philosophy: 104, 108 or 
ESO. BUNS) 6 cop», 0.065 0 be Aiouepe Ole eri et eee 


. Social sciences 


(a) History 174-178 or Political Science 204—20B (6 
units). Hither of these sequences satisfies the state 
requirement in American History and Institutions, 
and each establishes a basis for certain upper division - 
courses. 

(b) Electives in social sciences may be satisfied by 6 addi- 
tional units of courses chosen from the following sub- 
jects: anthropology, economics, geography, history, 
political science, and sociology. (6 units).......... 


. Science and mathematics (choice of a or b) 


(a) Biological Science 14-18 (7 units) and at least 6 addi- 
tional units from the physical sciences or from Mathe- 
matics 1 and the physical sciences. . 
Acceptable courses: Physical Science 14—1B, Chemis- 
try 2, Physics 19, Geology 2 (Chemistry 14—1B, Physics 
2A-2B, or Geology 5, by permission). 

(b) Physical Science 14—1B (6 units) and at least 7 addi- 
tional units from the biological sciences or from Math- 
ematics 1 and the biological sciences. 

Acceptable courses: Biology 14-18, 5, 30; Botany 1, 
2; Zoology LA-1B oi. Vy se ies Pe eee ee 


. Foreign language (0 to 12 units) 


The divisional requirement of 12 units in one foreign lan- 
guage may be satisfied in whole or in part in high school. 
Students who have received credit for three years of a lan- 
guage in high school will be deemed to have fulfilled it. 
The majority, however, will find it necessary to take at 
least one college course of 4 units in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the Division or of the major department. It 
is advisable for students continuing in college a language 
begun in high school to complete divisional requirements 
as soon after entrance as possible 
English and speech 
(a) English 14—1B (6 units) 
(b) and at least 6 additional units from English or from 
speech (3 units) and English (3 units) 


eee eee ee ee ere ees eee ene 


12 


13-14 


55-56 


Physical Science 1A—1B 


MePeesie. ah os eMiRsy sieneciac sia ione SEY one 2 (6 units) 


HMOSOPUY Ledisi ae. hitters coe Sear te 3 Language (if not completed in 


or (if the student prefers) high school) 
One of the 6-unit year courses: English 1A—-1B 
Philosophy 6A—6B, 20A—20B 
ERIShON Ved (Aq 17 Be okt. ay Aloe eile oe 6 


or 


Political Science 20A—20B Military science and physical 


Biological Science 1A—1B education 


KUIMOUNIUS )Peeceon gi Oe eat hic hed. One: 6-7 


or 


(Required in freshman year) 


Units 
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FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL ARTS 


First SEMESTER Units 
MCAT A Dil Awe ciel either erica cree hi oe et airs 8: 
. Social science (choice of 
GEOL) (Ren Hea ets (ol hele tls 3 


(a) History 4A 
(b) Political Science 20A or 
History 174 
. Science (choice of aorb)....... 3-4 
(a) Biological Science 1A (4) 
(b) Physical Science 1A (3) 


SHoreign laneuagey waif sie tie tele 4 
PV SLCALIGCWCALLON: fa 8 cn © tere nis) 4 
. Military science and tactics..... 13 


LW ed 


Oo 


. Physical education 


SECOND SEMESTER Units 


. English 1B (Prerequisite: 1A)... 8 
. Social science (continuation 


of a or b) 
(a) History 4B (Prerequisite: 44) 
(b) Political Science 20B or 
History 178 


. Science (continuation of aorb.. 3 


(a) Biological Science 1B 
(Prerequisite: 1A) 

(b) Physical Science 1B 
(Prerequisite: 1A) 


. General education requirements.. 4—5 


(foreign language if required, or 
any two of the following: Art 16, 
Music 5A, Philosophy 1) 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LIBERAL ARTS 
WITH CREDENTIAL IN MUSIC OR ART 


1. Art (required for music majors) 
(a) Art 16. The Understanding of Art (2 units). 
(b) Elective in art may be satisfied by any one of the fol- 
lowing lower or upper division courses: 184-188, 108, 
118A—118B, 119, 141, 150, 180, 181,195 (2 units).... 4 


or 


Music (required for art majors) 
(a) Music 54. Music History and Appreciation (2 units). 
(b) Elective in music may be satisfied by any one of the 
following lower or upper division courses: 58, 5c, 5p, 
5B; 1054, 105s, 1050, 105p, 105m (2 units).......... 4 


2. Philosophy 


Units 


(a) An introductory course in philosophy: either Philoso- 
phy 1 (3 units), or, if the student prefers, one of the 
6-unit year courses: 6A—6B, 20A—20B............... 3 


3. Social sciences 


(a) History 174-178 or Political Science 20a-20B (6 
units). Either of these sequences satisfies the state re- 
quirement in American History and Institutions, and 
each establishes a basis for certain upper division 


courses. 


(b) Elective in social sciences may be satisfied by 3 ad- 
ditional units of courses chosen from the following 
subjects: anthropology, economics, geography, his- 
tory, political science, and sociology. (3 units)...... 9 


4. Science (choice of a or b) 


(a) Biological Science 14-1B (7 units) and at least 3 
additional units from the physical sciences. 
Acceptable courses: Physical Science 14—1B, Chemis- 
istry 2, Physics 19, Geology 2 (Chemistry 1a-—1s, 
Physics 24-28, or Geology 5, by permission). 
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(b) Physical Science 14—1B (6 units) and at least 4 addi- 
tional units from the biological sciences. 
Acceptable courses: Biology 14-18, 5, 30; Botany 1, 
25 Lodlogy 1A—1B 2 te gs 3 <2 ee 10 
5. Foreign language (0 to 12 units) 
The divisional requirement of 12 units in one foreign lan- 
guage may be satisfied in whole or in part in high school. 
Students who have received credit for three years of a lan- 
guage in high school will be deemed to have fulfilled it. 
The majority, however, will find it necessary to take at 
least one college course of 4 units in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the Division or of the major department. It 
is advisable for students continuing in college a language 
begun in high school to complete divisional requirements 


as soon after entrance as possible... 20>. 2. fcr pene 4 
6. English 

(a) English 14-18 (6 units). 

(b) Eleetive in English (3 units), ..%,...: 5... 9 


Courses to be Completed in Lower Division Standing 
(For Majors with Credential in Music or Art) 


Units Units 
Art 16 (for music majors)........ 2 Biological Science 1A-1B (7)...... 6—7 
or or 
eR RCE . Physical Science 1A—1B (6) : 
puele or ert.majore) Language (if not completed in 
FP ilosoply il | rd seo le rele ie 3 high school)... @eqeeeeeee 4 
or (if the student prefers) English 1A—18 ...... J eee 6 
One of the 6-unit year courses: (Required in freshman year) 
Philosophy 64—6B, 20A—20B 
History 17A—17 etme 
istory A= (ES rome cic eMakccct cen eel ca ie 6 Military science and physical 
a education |... «7 stain eee 8 
Political Science 20A4—208B 
35-36 


STUDENT TEACHING 

The public schools of the city of Santa Barbara and the surrounding area 
afford the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern 
practices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected teach- 
ers and principals of the local schools, and under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Santa Barbara College. Student teachers are placed in all 
grades from the kindergarten through the junior high school and in those 
departments of the senior high school for which the College prepares prospec- 
tive teachers for the special secondary credential. For further information, see 
page 80 and the descriptions under the respective departments. 


Requirements 


Grades. In order to register for student teaching in any department, the stu- 
dent must have maintained a scholarship average of grade OC or higher in all 
courses undertaken. 


At the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
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grade C, he may not reregister for student teaching until the C average has 
been established. 

No student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, without a C aver- 
age in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student teaching 
falls below grade C, additional units beyond the 120 total units required for 
graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student teaching reaches 
the C standard. Any grade below a C in directed teaching is not considered of 
“passing quality.” rues 
. Examinations 
Proficiency test. Before commencing their student teaching in any department, 
students must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (see page 81). 
This requirement must be met by all students desiring a recommendation for 
a teaching credential from this College (including graduates from other col- 
leges) or securing the credential directly from the State Department of Educa- 
tion, except teachers who hold a regular (not emergency) California creden- 
tial. This test should be taken not later than the first semester of the junior 
year or, preferably, the first half of the sophomore year. In the case of trans- 
fers, it should be taken no later than the semester prior to registering for 
teaching. 

Speech test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of this 
College must prove their proficiency in speech by passing Speech 11; transfer 
students may present transfer credit in Speech 11 or its equivalent and in 
addition must pass the Speech Proficiency Test during their first semester of 
enrollment in the College. In special cases, Speech 46 or 136 may be substituted 
for Speech 11 in satisfying this requirement. This rule also applies to transfers 
and graduates of other collegiate institutions. Students who complete Speech 
11 with a D grade, or demonstrate lack of speech adjustment or show partic- 
ular defects, either during the course work or in student teaching, may be 
required to take a corrective course or its equivalent. The speech test is given 
on Thursday afternoon from two until five and on Saturday morning from ten 
until twelve during the first week of each semester, and on Tuesday afternoon 
o two until five during the second week of each semester. Retests are not 
allowed. Should the student for any reason fail to comply with this require- 
ment prior to registration for his first semester of student teaching, he must 
register for Speech 11 and take it concurrently that semester. 

Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 83. 


MINORS 
In order to complete requirements for graduation in most of the majors, a 
minor is not required. 

Students whose major is in junior high school education must complete two 
minors in subjects taught in high schools to satisfy the requirement for the 
State credential. For those departments in which minors are required or rec- 
ommended, see the departmental descriptions. Students expecting to enter a 
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graduate school for completion of the general secondary credential or the 
master’s degree, should plan to complete at least one minor. 

Units required for a minor. Eighteen units, of which 6 must be upper divi- 
sion, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any department. The 
student should consult the chairman of his department to insure meeting any 
requirements for a minor in that department. 

Minors available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege: art, botany, chemistry, economies, education, English, French, graphic 
arts, health education, history, home economics, industrial education, mathe- 
matics, military science, music (vocal, instrumental, theory, public school), 
physical education, physical science, physiology, political science, psychology, 
Spanish, sociology, speech, and zoology. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1950-1951 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Semester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
per week with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, 
three laboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value 


‘of each course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 


the title of the course. 


Roman Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and/or II 
and/or the letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of each course to show 
when the course is offered: I, in the fall semester; II, in the spring semester ; 
I, II, in both semesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring 
semesters. 

Year Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double number 
(for example, History 44-48) is continued through two successive semesters, 
ordinarily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
in registering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
during its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 
requisite to the second half, A final report is made by the instructor at the 
end of each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
the first semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
otherwise noted. 


Classification and Numbering of Courses. 


Courses are classified and numbered as follows: 

(1) Lower division courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters if in 
subjects usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
freshmen and to sophomores; such courses do not count as upper division work 


in any department. 


(2) Upper division courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
in any department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
pleted a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an ele- 
mentary course in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity of 
upper division students. 

Special courses in each department numbered 199 and entitled, for example, 
Problems in Art, Problems in Biological Sciences, are available only to seniors 
who are majors in the department and who have demonstrated fitness and 
willingness to pursue independent study. These courses represent the nearest 
approach to graduate study offered at Santa Barbara College. No more than 
six semester hours of 199 courses can be credited to a student, and the limit for 
one semester will be four units. 
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ART 


Kurt Barr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 
DoNALD J. Bear, Lecturer in Art. 

CATHERINE C. CAMPBELL, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
WIuuiAM E. Dots, M.A., Instructor in Art. 

Ruts M. DoouirrLe, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 
Eutiot A. P. Evans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 
Renzo G. Fenci, M.A., Lecturer in Art. 

Howarp C. Fenton, M.A., Instructor in Art. 

Jacos L. HANSEN, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
ENID B. HELVEY, M.A.E., Assistant Professor of Art. 
Roy E. LAwHorneE, Lecturer in Art. 

ELIZABETH MOSLE, A.B., Instructor in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
in art in either the Liberal or Applied Arts Division. 

The Department of Art reserves the right to retain the student’s work for 
a period of one year for exhibition purposes. Each senior must submit a col- 
lection of his work to a departmental committee before graduation. 


MAJOR, APPLIED ARTS 

Requirements for the major in art, Applied Arts Division: Satisfactory 
completion of a minimum of 40, maximum 49, art units. 

General education courses for the major in applied art: 

English 1a—lsB (6), History 44—-4B (6), Biological Science 1A—1B and/or 
Physical Science 14a—1B (10), R.O.T.C. and physical education (2-8), Speech 
11 (3), foreign language (8), History 174-178 and/or Political Science 20a— 
20B (6), Psychology 14 (3), Music 54 or 1054 (2), music elective (2), Philos- 
ophy 136 or Speech 70 (3), English 1144, 1148 or 117 (3). 


The required art courses are: 
Lower Division: 20 units 


Art 1. Designiand Color. ui.:0.)2. 5 5-1. se 2 
Art 104-108. Freehand Drawing and Composition...... 2-2 
Art‘1l. Water-Color Painting .7. 0.7.52... eee 2 
Art 12. Lettering: £0.00. 05 00 00. Fe ee ee 2 
Art 15. Life Drawing . )2.5). 26 «ss.%.4. . 9. rr 2 
Art 16. The Understanding of Art............ 0) 2 


Art 184—18B. History of Art.....,>.....-..- 6. 2-2 


Upper Division: 20 units 
Art 101. Advanced Design and Color:........:..... 900 
Art 1024. Design in Materials: Basketry and Bookbinding 
Art 1028. Design in Materials: Weaving............... 
Art 104. Designiin Jewelry... 5.2.0. 052s eee 
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Peel mA CSO Ua Ib OA LNOT Petre 5 Blain tiles. dere a Sn Whiianiey 
PAE GLO PA CHT a PLGn OREO ck ere an Seal aKoud ies ces, Ge sm) si 
PATE SW OUM SCL DGILO fiat wiscret OF tr eps mn oc hehe 
Art l2Qsstage and Costume Design ss we 
Ne teb Leer See NOLOOTA DIY at ks cacke eas ee taeme Leger fs os 
Art 123A.Ceramics .......... CEM deers ope td et ee nee 


DO pO bo YO Lb bo 


_ 


Total 22 units 


In the art major, Division of Applied Arts, the following courses must be 
completed in order to qualify for the special secondary teaching credential 
in art: 

PARCEL A AM OIE ALUCLIO deta Wee ee oe pclae ice ere oN 


2 
Atty Por LACLUTIAl COMPOSILLON Ae Salk pratauss eeadewaok, 2 
Art leael lene Moder Painting vo tesece. 00-0 cattle. 8 2 


MAJOR, LIBERAL ARTS 
Requirements for the major in art, Liberal Arts Dwision: Satisfactory 
completion of a minimum of 40, maximum of 49, art units in a field of em- 
phasis which may be painting, sculpture, design, or art history. 
Lower division requirements for the major in art, all fields of emphasis, 
Liberal Arts Division, 18 units. 


PVs me GRtO TTI CO OLOTt nena e dtelsilsicis le c+ = en div’) cone peter 2 
Art 104-108. Freehand Drawing and Composition ...... 2-2 
Pere OtereCOlOL AlN Ge. 0 Gis cbi satis es se d's a mp Tehe was 2 
PAT a CMAP LUT: ite te hae ey oie etna Mal vie RIOR oes, oe TSS Spe Bort 2 
PEG Oat Op T SWAIN oi ees* s..Sie eh ge eee eh. au eierMctatn cn a" 2 
MrGlLot nesiderstanding OLArE IA: J) atime 6.2.56 Alibre 2 
ATE A= LSB Le HISLOry: O1SATG tiem tee wah isht os oe os 2-2 


Total 18 units 


Upper division requirements for the major in art, Liberal Arts Division, 
| 22 units. 
q Painting Emphasis 
Art Ole Advanced Design and Color: -Giaier2. «ck > a 
PAT OM CAE A DILIC CLGSVON 3 oxo 3) 0s wis, sue one oe ease hra ae Bee ious e® 
Art 111. Advanced Water-Color Painting .............. 
rip. A=B—0—ps Qi). Painting :s 0... steea. ens 2—2—2— 
Are ULO. Pictorial Compositions. 1.1m. a «top Gree o's 
Arh lioA.0r JL SB, Modern Painting ity. eee ie ci as elite 
Art 174. Painting Materials and Methods .............. 
Art 180. Renaissance Painting 
or 
Art 181. Seventeenth- and Highteenth-Century Painting 


Do Do bo LD LP bo bl 


or 
rts | OUAOrIOnLaLrA TESS, Kasi cdns ea eet elas SIM SAL 2 


Total 22 units 
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Art 


Sculpture Emphasis 


Art 101. Advanced Design and Color .........ssc+uyurs 2 
Art 112: Wood Sculpture 3} ..0 5 a 0 siciess ee a 2 
Art 113 a~-B—o—D. Sculpture 22+... 4 a. 2 os ok 2-2-2-—2 
Art118a or 1188. Modern Painting .... 3). sapere 2 
Art 119) History of “Architecture «0/55. su.\sl.y2.c ne ee x ae 2 
Art 1234-1238 Ceramics. ... . 1... «a's +00 + sae elem sae 2-2 
Art 150, Primitive and Nonrealistie Art 
or 
Art195. History of Oriental Art’, «4... se.cecee nee 2 
Total 22 units 
Design Emphasis | 
Art 101, Advanced Design and Color)'?. 1 y.." ae 2 
Art 1024. Design in Materials: Basketry and Bookbinding 
or 
Art 1028. Design in Materials: Weaving..............- 2 
Art 104. Design in Jewelry 
or 
Art 105. Design in Leather.) ii), jee. oe tee es 2 
Art 107: Graphic Design 0...) 22 al siete eae 2 
Art 112. Wood Sculpture 
or 
Art113. Sculpture .)..0 7.6 3s Gens oo ee 2 
Art 114. Interior Design 
or 
Art 120. Stage and Costume Design 
or 
Art 116. Pictorial Composition ..2.... 0... pene 2 
Art 111. Advanced Water-Color Painting ........ vik 2 2 
Art 118 or 1188. Modern Painting. 4520s), oe 2 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Arts .............. 2 
Art 1234, Ceramics... 40. 5 cas « 4.> ou eee oie ee 2 
Art 12338. Ceramics 
or 
Art 121, Artin Photography. ..°..9..529 20) ee 2 
| Total 22 units 
Art History Emphasis 
Art 101. Advanced Design and Color ...........0..0.045 2 
Art107, Graphic Design |. ... «<4, cbts eke 2 
Art 108, History of Costume ,.....)ic cask See 2 
Art 118a-1185,/Modern Painting... a) oe 2-2 
Art 119. History of ‘Architecture «J. i/.o22)) 42 ee 2 
Art 141, The Arts in America ... 4.J24h0l6 ce ee 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Arts............... 2 
Art’180,' Renaissance Painting’ /4)..:)). joy. . tie 2 
Art 181. Seventeenth- and EHighteenth-Century Painting. . 2 
Art 195: History of Oriental Art. ......<...100 4). eee 2 
Total 22 units 
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Art Education Emphasis 


TSG SU SET TITAN grooy haitary iar didi tes oo Sic kt eae eR 
Art 101. Advanced Design and fo] Eero Ono 
Art 1024 or 1028. Design in Materials 

or 
Art 104. Design in Jewelry 

or 
EEO MOSIP MIN eLOATNOR I... fe. tte cs ieee oes hs ek 
PRA RU LE ee We) a I BLP hg eR alas Rl tall dado Ser a ey 
Art 111. Advanced Water-Color Painting .............. 
PEPPER MTL SUNIL ISE IO Bart. x eehat ih anes eee tlk. saps dors 
PUETAL AGE IOLOTIAL COMOOSILION? 2. sence ust c fe de 8 es oh 
BihLeaor Lise modern Parting ve 2h) ge iia’ tee 
Artd20°Stage and ‘Costume Design .!...2.). seen, Bes 
ENDURE AS COTAINICE 1) enw ah Ave, «wna dtdiis gtctede hy CAA ae 


bo po 
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Total 22 units 
Candidates for the four-year credential in art see page 59 for the required 
program in general education. 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 
Requirements for a special secondary teaching credential in art may be ful- 
filled in connection with the major in applied arts and the major in liberal arts, 
by satisfactory completion of specified courses in art and in education. 


The education courses required are as follows: 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Re iontoe 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ............... 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ......... 
Education 170. Secondary Education ................. 
Education A 1904. Teaching Procedures in Elementary 
UGH OOL SAT hulled feraaes tls teal Se tus a epee wi iis yapihaqeurre tier 
Education A 1908. Teaching Procedures in Secondary 
PCO ORAL ciated dytcte ool ree ol PI Lie We Bae ng wtb oY has 3 


DOD bo & Go 


Total 22 units 

\rhe following are also required: 

Proficiency test in speech for transfer students or 

Speech 11. 
Proficiency test in fundamentals. 
Physical and health examination. 
Requirements for the minor in art: satisfactory completion of the following 

20 art units. 

Prt le Desien and. Colonists /ausmeaeie cu) < + <6 es es Sher 2 

Art 104-108. Freehand Drawing and Composition....... 2-2 

Arians Water-Color Painting? 22.) ,2G4ne bn, Real. 2 2 

ArulOslate yaw lod kath, weld Attu pee. La ee 2 

Arti6.Lhe; Understanding of Arte «2ataqen.aan gira ns 2 

Art electives—upper division ..... 0.0... cb ee eee eee nee 8 


Total 20 units 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Design and Color. (2) I, IT. The STAFF 
An introduction to the elements and principles of design and color common 
to all the visual arts. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


104-108. Freehand Drawing and Composition. (2-2) I, II. The STAFF 
10a. Principles of perspective, value, form, and composition in various 
media. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 

108. Prerequisite: Art 1, 10a. Continuation of 10A with special emphasis 
upon composition. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


11. Water-Color Painting. (2) I, Il. Mr. DOLE 
Prerequisite: Art 1, 10a, 108. 
The fundamentals of painting explored through the use of water-color 
media. 
Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


12. Lettering. (2) I, II. Mr. LAWHORNE 
Prerequisite: Art 1. 
Fundamental principles and design of lettering and layout. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


13. Sculpture. (2) I, IT. Mr. FENCI 
Prerequisite: Art 104, 15. 
The introduction to sculptural problems through the study of the human 
figure; the design and construction of three-dimensional form; modeling 
and casting. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


15. Life Drawing. (2) I, II. Mr. Fenci, Mr. HANSEN 
Prerequisite: Art 10a. 
Drawing in various media from the model; study of anatomical construc- 
tion. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


16. The Understanding of Art. (2) I, II. Mr. BAsr, Mr. Evans 
The survey of the elements and principles underlying the art expression 
of various cultures. Lectures and slides. 


184-188. History of Art. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Evans, Mr. HANSEN 
18a. The historic and aesthetic development of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture from the prehistoric times to the end of the sixteenth century. 
Primarily for art majors. Lectures and slides. 
18s. Prerequisite: Art 184. Continuation of 184 from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present. Lectures and slides. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Advanced Design and Color. (2) I, II. Mr. FENTON 
Prerequisite: Art 1, 10a, 10s, 11. 
Emphasis upon contemporary design theories and expression: two- and 


three-dimensional problems. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture 
periods. 
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1024-1028. Design in Materials. (2-2) I, II. Miss MOSLE 


104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 


ali. 


gy 


Prerequisite: Art 1. 

102A. Basketry and Bookbinding. Design and experiment in basketry and 
bookbinding. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. I. 

1028. Weaving. Historic and creative design in weaving, using various 
materials and looms. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. I, II. 


Design in Jewelry. (2) I, Il. Mrs. DOOLITTLE 
Prerequisite: Art 1. 

Historical background, materials, and techniques in relation to modern 
jewelry design and execution. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture 
periods. 


Design in Leather. (2) IT. Miss Mose 
Prerequisite: Art 1. 

Original designs in leather; antique and modern styles and methods of 
tooling, carving, and finishing. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture 
periods. 


Art Education for Elementary Schools. (2) I, II. Mrs. CAMPBELL 
Techniques, laboratory practice, and observation, preparing the student 
for teaching at the elementary school level. Offered for non-art majors. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


Graphic Design. (2) I. Mrs. DoouITtie, Mr. DoLE 
Prerequisite: Art 1, 10a, 108, 101. 

Original design and method in block printing, silk screen, and stencil 
processes. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


History of Costume. (2) II. Mrs. CAMPBELL 
Prerequisite: Art 184-188 or 16. 

A history of costume from ancient times to the present. Lectures and 
slides. 


Advanced Water-Color Painting. (2) II. Mr. FENTON 
Prerequisite: Art 1, 104, 10B, 11. 

The further study and practice of water-color styles and techniques, 
opaque and transparent media, still-life and landscape composition. 

Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


Wood Sculpture. (2) II. Mr. HANSEN 
Prerequisite: Art 1, 10, 13, 15. 

Principles of wood-carving as applied to individual composition in relief 
and in the round. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


113a—B—c_p. Sculpture. (2—2—2-2) I, IT. Mr. FENCI 


114. 


Prerequisite: Art 1, 104, 13, 15. 
Advanced sculptural problems; modeling, casting, wood and stone carving. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


Interior Design. (2) I. Mr, Evans 
Prerequisite: Art 1, 10a, 184-188, and 11. 
Historie styles and development in interior decoration as background for 
contemporary problems in interior design. Three two-hour laboratory 
and lecture periods. 
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115a—B—c—D. Oil Painting. (2—2—2-2) I, II. Mr. BArEr, Mrs. HELVEY 
Prerequisite: Art 1, 104, 108, 116. 
Composition in oil painting; exploration of various approaches and tech- 
niques. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


116. Pictorial Composition. (2) I, II. Mr. BAER 
Prerequisite: Art 1, 104, 10s, 11. 
Theory and analysis of compositional structure and its application to 
pictorial problems. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


118A—118B. Modern Painting. (2—2) I, II. Mr. BEAR 
Prerequisite: Art 184—18B or 16. 
118A. Significant developments in painting from Romanticism to Post 
Impressionism. Lectures and slides. 
1188. Recent important movements and artists, 1890 to the present. Lec- 
tures and slides. 


119. History of Architecture. (2) I. Mr. EVANS 
Prerequisite: Art 18A—18B or 16. 
Development of major architectural styles from ancient times to the 
present. Lectures and slides. 


120. Stage and Costume Design. (2) II. Mr. BAER 
Prerequisite: Art 1, 10a. 
Design of stage settings and costumes; historic and contemporary styles. 
Lectures and creative projects. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture 
periods. 


121. Art in Photography. (2) I, II. Mr. LAWHORNE 
Prerequisite: Art 1 or equivalent. 
Principles and processes of photography as an art medium. Two three-hour 
laboratory and lecture periods. 


123A—B—C—D. Ceramics. (2—2—2-—2) I, IT. Mr. HANSEN 
Prerequisite: Art 1. 
Creative design in ceramics; construction, glazing, and firing. Two three- 
hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


141. The Arts in America. (2) II. _ Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: Art 16 or 18a—18n. 
The development of architecture, painting, and sculpture in the United 
States. Lectures and slides. 


144, Design in Advertising. (2) I, II. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: Art 1,104, 10s, 11, 12. 
Poster layout and design with additional emphasis upon related creative 
problems. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Art. (2) IT. Mr. FENTON 
Prerequisite: Art 16 or 184—18B. 
A study of nonrealistic formally designed art expressions of various cul- 
tures—African, American Indian, Byzantine, and others—and their in- 
fluence on contemporary art forms. 
Lectures and slides. 


174. 


180. 


181. 


195. 


199. 
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Painting Materials and Methods, (2) II. Mr. DOLE 
Prerequisite: Art 111, 1154, 116. 

a ois with the less common Ee ene methods and media; fresco, 
tempera, glazing, ete. 

Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


Renaissance Painting. (2) I 
Prerequisite: 184—18B or 16. 
Study of major painters and movements in Italy, Flanders, France, and 
Germany, 1300-1600. Lectures and slides. 


Seventeenth- and Highteenth-Century Painting. (2) I. ——— 
Prerequisite: Art 184-188 or 16. 

Study of major painters and movements in France, Flanders, Spain, Hol- 
land, England, and Italy, 1600-1800. Lectures and slides. 


History of Oriental Art. (2) I. Mr. FENTON 
Prerequisite: 184-188 or 16. 

Historic and aesthetic development of the art expression of the Orient. 
Lectures and slides. 


Problems in Art. (1-3) I, II. The STAFF 
Advanced individual problems in art. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


BARBARA D, BLANCHARD, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
JOHN E. CUSHING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
DEMOREST DAVENPORT, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
Mary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 
GARRETT J. HARDIN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 
MAYNARD F. MOSELEY, Ph.D., Instructor in Botany. 
CoRNELIUS H. MULLER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 
ELMER R. Nose, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

*HELEN E. Sweet, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 
JAMES L. WALTERS, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology. 
HARRINGTON WELLS, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 
DonaLpD M. Wootton, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 


Requirements for the Majors. All major students in the department are 
required to present for graduation, in addition to the major requirements listed 
below, credit for one year of college German or French, Biology 130 (Genetics), 
and one upper division course in physiology. With the approval of the depart- 
mental chairman, 6 of the required upper division units in the major may be 
taken in related fields. At the end of the senior year majors will be expected 
to pass an oral examination covering their work in the major. 

Students interested in such fields as medicine, dentistry, and nursing are 
advised to major in zoology. Those interested in professional work in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and other plant sciences are advised to major in botany. Stu- 
dents desiring to become medical technicians should major in zodlogy, and 
include a summer course in advanced bacteriology (not available at Santa 
Barbara College) to be taken on some other campus. 


Biology 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses: Units 
Botany 1. General Botany .........2.).... 2 4 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom ........)) eee 4 
Chemistry 14—1B. General Chemistry 8 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry 4 
Zoology 14. General Zodlogy 4 
Zoology Is. Chordate Zodlogy............ 2.9.0 eee 4 

Recommended: 
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The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division courses in the biological 
sciences, of which at least 9 units must be taken in each of the two following 
groups. 


* Absent on leave, 1950-1951, 
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Group 1: Units 
Botany 105. Morphology of Nonvascular Plants .......... 
*Botany 106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants .......... 
Botany 1084. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants............. 
Botany 1088. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants............. 
Botany 140, Principles of Bio-HCology 3 6... cc « wes s wees « 
Botany 141. Ecology of Biotie Communities .............. 
POLO S Vat arr Lal LOMOLOS Yo Maca teers gies Che ania Gat ueee pie, cin se 
AOOLOS VoL al nvertebratesZOOlogy oy oe eco us ee cece | he 
Zoology 1134. Natural History of Vertebrates ........... 
f Zoology 1138. Field Course in Vertebrate Zodlogy ........ 
Group 2: 
Biology 104.General Bacteriology yt) 00. ene! hos. 
Biologyal0os Microtechniquesdg.s.8 ee eae on oot 
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Biology, 12/7. Prineiples.ofiLmmunologys.<i4.catee Au we 
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Biolog I). Publietiealthenedien. sa; steerer... Oey wats 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology ............ 
*Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physiology ................ 
Zodlogy 100. Vertebrate Embryology ................... 
Zoology 106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates ....... 
Booloovel ll, General. Parasitology t28% . oc wsd als Aauete don 
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Botany 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses: 


IDOEALV MEIC UCra ISOLA Gage waneQei cre ctee tse ar Glace ie sie san 4 Se 
Botany 2: Survey of the Plant Kingdom ......24./%...05.. 
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Chemistry 1A—1s. General Chemistry .............4..2.65. 
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The Major. Twenty-four units from the following to fit the need of the 
student: 


q iBiology1042 General Bacteriology. mv. viene Sete) ek 
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Biology 199. Problems in the Biological Sciences .......... 1— 
Botany 105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants ....... 

*Botany 106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants .......... 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology ............ 
Botany 1084. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants ............ 
Botany 1088. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants ............ 

*Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physiology......-.........: 
Botany 140. Principles of Bio-Ecology .................. 
Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Communities .............. 
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* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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Zoology 
Preparation for the major. 
Required courses: 


Zoology 14. General Zoology .... 6... 0-- evens cee pee 

Zoology 1B. Chordate Zodlogy..........ee sees rec veeees 

Botany 1, General Botany ........... 0400 0+ 00s eae w ie 

Chemistry 14—1B. General Chemistry ............-:4...%. 

Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry .... 6.20.0 s00+s8 ep eee 

The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division work in zodlogy. The follow- 
ing courses from the biology list may be included in the major: 


Biology 104. General Bacteriology ............-++++ss00% 
Biology 105. Microtechnique’ . . 0.4 ..00)40.)09) Bhs te 
Biology 107. Cytology. .iyce i.e os 6 net em tase glen ge 
Biology 127, Principles of Immunology ...............-.. 
Biology 130. Genetics 0. 6 66. 0 4 ca oe oe eee 
Biology 131. Bvolution 22). 0. 6. 6 auc ove. AOS We 
Biology 180. Public Health .. ...5 20.0... si a 
Biology 199. Problems in the Biological Sciences.......... 1- 
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Biology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1a. Fundamentals of Biology. (4) I, II. The STAFF 
The biology of man and his place i in nature. Emphasis on human physiol- 
ogy. The problems that confront all living things and how they are met. 
The cell as a unit of biology. Elements of heredity, and evidence for 
evolution. Lectures, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 
Not open for credit to those who ‘have had Biology 10. 


1s. Fundamentals of Biology. (3) I, II. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: Biology 14. 
The gene as a unifying concept of modern biology. The variety of plants 
and animals and their evolution. Problems of human evolution and sur- 
vival, with emphasis on conservation of soil, water, and other resources. 


2. Educational Biology. (3) I, II. Mr. WELLS 
A general introductory survey course designed especially for education 
majors, but open without prerequisite to all students. Lectures, museum 
studies, field and laboratory work providing basic training in life science. 
Lectures, two hours, laboratory, three hours. 


30. Field Biology. (4) II. Miss ERICKSON 
A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. Lecture, two hours; field trips, six 
hours. 


UpprEr DIVISION CoURSES 


104. General Bacteriology. (4) I, I. Mr. CusHING 
Prerequisite: inorganic chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach to 
an understanding of the activities of microdrganisms in biological, medi- 
eal, and nutritional problems. Related immunological phenomena con- 
sidered. Lecture, 2 hours; laboratory, 6 hours. 
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Microtechnique. (3) IT. —— 
Prerequisite: general zoology or botany, or consent of the instructor. 
Elementary chemistry is recommended. 

Preparation of biological materials for microscopic study. 

Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


Cytology. (4) I. Mr. WALTERS 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Zoology 14—1B, or consent of instructor. 
Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredity and 
development. Lectures, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


Principles of Immunology. (3) I. Mr. CUSHING 
Prerequisite: organic chemistry (may be taken concurrently) and a course 
in the biological sciences or equivalent. 

The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological phonomena. 
Their significant relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics, em- 
bryology, and evolution are discussed. Attention is also given to related 
hematological phenomena. 

Two lectures and one laboratory. 


Genetics. (3) I, II. Mr. HARDIN 
Prerequisite: An elementary course in biological science and high school 
algebra. 

The principles and the applications of the laws of heredity. 


Evolution. (3) IT. Miss BLANCHARD 
Prerequisite: Biology 130. 

Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanisms in- 
volved. 


Economic Biology. (3) I, I. Mr. WELLS 
A world survey of economically important plants and animals and their 
products. Lectures and seminars. Open to all juniors and seniors without 
prerequisite. 


Public Health. (3) II. Miss SWEET 
Prerequisite: one year of biological science. 

The principles of community well-being with emphasis on preventive 
methods in the control of disease; history, economics, and administration 
of health service. 


. Biology Seminar. (1) J, IT. The STAFF 


Prerequisite: senior standing. 

Required for majors in the biological sciences. A critical review of re- 
search in selected fields of biology. Oral reports by students. One discus- 
sion period. 


Problems in the Biological Sciences. (1-3) I, IT. The STAFF 
Hours and credit by arrangement with any member of the staff. Labor- 
atory or field. 

Botany 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. General Botany. (4) I. ane 


Fundamental facts and principles of the botanical sciences. 
Lectures, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 
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2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) II. Mr. MOSELEY 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. Lectures, two hours; laboratory or field, six 
hours. 


6. Plant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. MOSELEY 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
Introduction to the anatomy of higher plants with particular reference 
to the development and differentiation of vegetative tissues. Lectures, one 
hour; laboratory, six hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. Mr. MosELEY 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary relation- 
ships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 
Lectures, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


*106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) IT. Mr. MosELEey 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, 
horsetails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) II. Saas 
Prerequisite: course 1, Chemistry 8 or equivalent. 
An introductory course on the physiology of higher plants, with particular 
reference to photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, water relations, 
and hormones. 
Lectures, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


1084. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) I. Mr. MULLER 
Prerequisite: course 1 and 2, or consent of the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; methods of collection, 
preservation, and identification; the characteristics and relationships of 
plant families. Lectures, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


1088. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) II. Mr. MULLER 
Prerequisite: course 1084. 
Field and herbarium studies of native flowering plants; intensive study 
of California flora. Lectures, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


*128. Advanced Plant Physiology. (4) II. 
Prerequisite: Botany 107. 
Water relations, nutrition, pigments, photosynthesis, assimilation, respi- 
ration, hormones, dormancy, and periodicity in higher plants. Lectures, 
two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


140. Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. Mr. MULLER 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Zodlogy 14—1B, and one other laboratory 
course in botany or zoélogy, or consent of the instructor. 

The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. Lectures, two hours; 
laboratory or field, three hours. 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. (3) IT. Mr. MULLER 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Zodlogy 14-18, and one other laboratory 
course in botany or zoology, or consent of the instructor. 

The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the geo- 
graphic basis of community distribution. Lectures, two hours: laboratory 
or field, three hours. 


Zoology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1a. General Zoology. (4) I. Mr. DAVENPORT 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 
Principles of animal biology, with emphasis on structure, physiology, 
heredity, and evolution of animals. Laboratory study of the frog, and of 
representative invertebrate animals. Lectures, two hours; laboratory or 
field, six hours. 


1s. Chordate Zoology. (4) IT. Mr. DAVENPORT 
Prerequisite: course 14. 
Structure, function, and development of chordates, including basic prin- 
ciples of evolution. Lectures, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


25. Human Anatomy. (3) I, IT. Mr. Wootton 
The structure of the organ systems based on human material and dissec- 
tion of the cat. Lectures, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


40. Introductory Animal Physiology. (3) II. Miss BLANCHARD 
Prerequisite: Physical Science 14 and Biology 14 or their equivalents. 
An introduction to vertebrate physiology, with emphasis upon the muscu- 
lar and nervous systems. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Vertebrate Embryology. (3) I. Miss ERICKSON 
Prerequisite: Zoology 14 and 1B. 
The development of the individual from Poriilization to the formation 
of complete organ systems, based on a study of amphioxus, frog, chick, 
and pig. Lectures, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


| 104. Entomology. (3) II. Mr. DAVENPORT 
\ Prerequisite: course 1A. 
An introduction to the study of insects, their classification, structure, 
physiology, and ecology. Lectures, one hour; laboratory or field, s1x hours. 


106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Miss BLANCHARD 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 
The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emphasis 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, but 
lectures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. Lec- 
tures, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


111. General Parasitology. (4) II. Mr. NoBLE 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 
Biological aspects of parasitism, with special reference to the animal 
parasites of man. Methods of biological prevention and control of parasite 
diseases. Lectures, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 
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112. Invertebrate Zoology. (4) I. Mr. DAVENPORT 


Prerequisite: course 1a. 

An introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of 
invertebrate animals, with emphasis on the marine fauna of the Santa 
Barbara area. Lectures, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours, 


1134. Natural History of Vertebrates. (3) I. Miss ERICKSON 


Prerequisite: a laboratory course in biological science. 

The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; annual 
cycles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribution and 
evolution. 

Lecture, three hours. 


1138. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology. (3) IT. Miss ERICKSON 


Prerequisite: Zoology 113. 

Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations: systematics. 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 
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EDUCATION-PSYCHOLOGY 


WiuuiaM D. Autus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 
RoBert HE. Barry, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 
ALMA P, BEAVER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 
Loretra M. Bysrs, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
GLENN W. DURFLINGER, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

_ Ropert M. GoTTsDANKER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 
WILLIAM Hayes, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 
ELIZABETH H. [risu, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 
CHARLES L. Jacoss, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. 
PAUL A. JONES, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
EpiTH M. Leonarp, M.A., Professor of Education. 
Invine A. MATHER, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

* Essig A. PonpD, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. 
LESTER B. Sanps, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

1 DorotHy D. VANDEMAN, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. 


<> 


JOSEPH H, LANTAGNE, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
GLADYS R. VAN FossEn, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
HARRINGTON WELLS, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

C. Douatas WoopHousE, LL.M., Lecturer in Mineralogy. 


Teacher Education 
Irvine A, MATHER, Ph.D., Coordinator of Student Teaching. 
Loretra M. Byers, Ed.D., Adviser, Elementary Education. 
EpiruH M. Leonarp, M.A., Adviser, Early Childhood Education, 
Eustis A. Ponp, M.A., Adviser, Junior High Education. 


Departmental Supervisors 
MarRIAn H. ANDERSON, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 
HELEN M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 
RopertT HE. Barry, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Junior High). 
Loretra M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education (Elementary). 
CATHERINE C, CAMPBELL, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
Van A. Curisty, Ph.D., Professor of Musie. 
RurxH M. Doouirrie, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 
EMANUEL E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Maovrice E. FAULKNER, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 
THEODORE HARDER, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 


1 In residence fall semester only, 1950-1951. 
2 In residence spring semester only, 1950-1951. 
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THEODORE W. HATLEN, M.A., Assistant Professor of Speech. 
JEAN L. Hopexins, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
EvizaBere H. Irtsu, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 
Evita M. LEonARD, M.A., Professor of Education (Early Childhood). 
LYNNE OC. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Raupy K. Nair, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Upton S. Patmer, M.A., Lecturer in Speech. 

2Bisie A. Ponp, M.A., Associate Professor of Education (Junior High). 
Lye G. ReyNnoups, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
DororHy M. RosarGe, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 
DororHy M. ScHNELL, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economies. 
Kermit A. SEEFELD, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Roy L. Soutss, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

1DorotHy D. VANDEMAN, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education (Early 

Childhood). 

WILTON M. Witton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Marig WILson, M.S., Instructor in Home Economies. 


Education 


This department offers curricula leading to: 

A. Degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in education and a credential to 
teach in the kindergarten and primary grades, the elementary grades, or 
the junior high school grades, or some combination of these. 

B. Major in psychology. 

C. Elementary administration credential, elementary supervision sroneniial, 
and certain special subjects supervision credentials. The administration 
and supervision credentials are open only to teachers of two or more years 
of experience. 

D. Minor in education for students who are not preparing for a teaching 
credential. 

E. Minor in psychology. 


BACHELOR’S DEGREE WITH TEACHING CREDENTIAL 


General Course Requirements. Candidates for degrees in one of the majors 
in education must fulfill all the general requirements for the bachelor’s degree 
which are set forth on page 52. 

The course, Introduction to Education, is prerequisite to all other education 
courses except for students preparing only for the general secondary creden- 
tial, and should be taken preferably in the sophomore year. This course should 
be followed by the course, Educational Psychology, ordinarily taken in the 
junior year. The course, Measurement in Education, should follow the course, 
Educational Psychology. General Psychology is prerequisite to both Introduc- 
tion to Education and Educational Psychology. Further information concern- 
ing required courses in education for a particular teaching certificate will be 
found under the major curriculum subhead. 

Scholarship Requirements. A student may not register for student teaching 
unless he has at least an average grade of C in his college subjects. The average 
of all grades received in courses in education, including student teaching, must 
not fall below C. If at the conclusion of any semester the average grade should 


1 Jn residence fall semester only, 1950-1951. 
2 Tn residence spring semester only, 1950-1951. 
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fall below C, the student may not register for student teaching until the C 
average is reéstablished. No student may be graduated or recommended for 
teaching who has not maintained at least a C average in student teaching. 

Student Teaching. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa 
Barbara and the vicinity, except where other arrangements are necessary. In 
the latter case, the student himself must arrange for transportation. Unit credit 
for teaching will be allowed only for work completed under the direction and 
with the approval of the Chairman of the Department of Education or his staff. 
Experienced teachers may be excused from a certain amount of student teach- 
ing after ability to teach has been demonstrated on the campus under the 

‘direction of the supervisors of student teaching. However, such credit will not 
be considered as fulfilling unit requirements toward graduation. 

Teaching and Observation Facilities. The public schools afford the laboratory 
for observation and student teaching. Student teachers in early childhood and 
elementary education are, as a rule, assigned to the local elementary schools 
or placed in the schools of near-by communities. The local junior high schools 
and the high school are available for junior high and special secondary teacher 
preparation. 

Proficiency Test Requirements. The following tests are required of all can- 
didates for teaching credentials, including graduates from other institutions 
who desire a teaching credential from this College, and for those who plan to 
satisfy part of the State requirements with student teaching undertaken at 
this College. 


A. Proficiency test in the certain statutory subjects* (reading, language, 
arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship). 


B. Speech test, except for those students who have passed Speech 11 in this 
College with a grade of C or higher. See page 61. 


c. Music proficiency tests for students with majors in early childhood and 
elementary education. These tests are described under these two majors. 


For a more complete statement regarding tests, see page 61. 


CREDENTIALS 


Credentials for service in public schools in California are issued by the Com- 
mission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommendation 
of institutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain acceptable 

\ standards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. These 
\include such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for teaching, 
physical fitness, and personality. 

The credentials are of two main types: (a) teaching and (b) administration 
or supervision. There are some general requirements for all credentials, and 
additional special requirements for each particular type of credential. 


A. Teaching Credentials. Teaching credentials issued on recommendations of 
this College include: (a) kindergarten-primary, entitling the holder to teach 
in kindergarten and grades one through three; (b) elementary, entitling the 


* The statutory subjects are defined in School Code Section 3.761 as follows: 

“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and city and 
county, shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches in the several 
grades in which each may be required in the course of study adopted in pursuance of 
this Article, viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arith- 
metic, (6) es gee (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, 
including a study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) 
training for healthful living, (12) morals and manners.” 
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holder to teach in grades one through eight; (¢) junior high school, entitling 
the holder to teach in grades seven, eight, and nine in any elementary, junior 
high, or high school; (d) special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a 
specified field in any and all grades iv the schools. The preparation for the 
major in the special secondary credential, offered in this institution in art, 
homemaking, industrial arts, music, physical education, speech arts, and cor- 
rection of speech defects, is obtained through the respective departments. For — 
further information, see descriptions under the departments. 


Combination of Credentials. Any of the credentials may be earned by com- 
pleting 120 units of prescribed work. Combinations leading to two or more 
credentials may be made, but each additional credential will require at least 
one semester of work beyond that required for a single credential. 


B. Elementary Administration and Supervision Credentials. The College 
offers preparation for three types of credentials under this classification. 


1. Elementary Schoo] Administration Credential 
2. Elementary School Supervision Credential 
3. Special Supervision Credential. 


(1) Elementary School Administration Credential. The program for those 
desiring the elementary school administration credential is designed to enable 
the candidate to obtain this credential at the earliest date permissible under the 
provisions of the regulations set up by the State Department of Education. 
Ordinarily it will require four six-week summer sessions or three eight-week 
summer sessions, plus the field work. Thus, the employed teacher may complete 
the work without obtaining a leave of absence or giving up any of his regular 
teaching. ; 

Possession of a valid general elementary credential and verification of two 
years of successful teaching experience in the elementary school are required 
for the elementary administration credential. This credential is the authoriza- 
tion upon which a county board of education may issue a certificate to adminis- 
ter and supervise elementary schools as superintendent, deputy superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, principal, vice-principal, supervisor, or curricula co- 
ordinator in the county. ; 

The applicant must complete at least 30 semester units of work in addition 
to fulfilling all requirements for the general elementary credential. Courses 
offered in the regular college year and in the summer sessions to meet this 
requirement are: 


Background courses: (If these have been taken prior to the A.B. degree and 
the general elementary credential, upper division general and/or professional 
electives must be substituted. ) 


Education 106. Philosophy of Eduecation................. 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development ........... 2 
Education 119. Measurement in Education ............... 3 


Specific required courses: 


Education 102. History of American Education........... 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling........... 
*Edueation 133. Supervision of Instruction ............... 
op sainee 139, Curriculum Construction for Elementary 
Ohools ois Shak aS ea so oe ae 
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* Courses offered in Summer Session only. 
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*Education 140. The Principal and His School............. 
*Edueation 143. Elementary School Administration ........ 
*Education 148. California School Law and Finance........ 
Edueation 149. Field Work in Elementary Administration 
TUDE eh les wn a lige RNs Oy Nagai A ne Aa ae Rae Ra 
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(2) Hlementary School Supervision Credential. This credential requires, in 
addition to the holding of the general elementary credential, verification of 
two years of successful teaching experience in the elementary schools, and 24 
semester units of upper division or graduate work. The elementary school 

' supervision credential is the authorization upon which a county board of 
education may issue a certificate to supervise or coordinate instruction in the 
elementary schools of the county. The requirements for this credential may be 
completed in three summer sessions, plus the field work. Courses offered in the 
regular college year and in the summer sessions to meet this requirement are: 


Background courses: (If these have been taken prior to the A.B. degree and 
the general elementary credential, upper division general and/or professional 
electives must be substituted.) 


Education 106. Philosophy of Education................. 2 
Edueation 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development ........... 2 

3 


Edueation 119. Measurement in Edueation.. Pe ign peers et 


Specific courses: 


Education 102. History of American Education........... 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling..... ee eiaahiot 
*Edueation 133, Supervision of Instruction ............... 
Education 139. Curriculum Construction for Elementary 
SOLS WEF SCs hata ste tare oles a mae io aie aoe le ae ON avs Se EY 
*Education 143. Elementary School Administration ........ 
Education 149 (Adm.). Field Work in Elementary Admini- 
SUPaCCM AMC SUPER VESLOTL 05. lonaia sie che wehancoelec ty Olle euretnbed ss 
Upper division general and/or professional electives....... 
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(3) Special Subject Supervision Credential. This credential requires, in addi- 

tion to the holding of a special credential authorizing teaching in a special 

_ subject field, two years of successful teaching experience. It authorizes the 

holder to supervise instruction in the special field indicated in the credential 

held. Ten semester units of work are required in addition to those needed for 

the special credential. (See the department chairman concerned with the work 
of the special secondary credential held.) 


Physical Examinations for Candidates for Teacher Credentials 


1. All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the College Physician. 

2. When all prospective teaching majors have completed a total of 45 units, 
another examination will be given by the College Physician. 

3. All candidates who have been absent for one or more semesters must pass 
a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertaken upon 
their return. 


* Courses offered in Summer Session only. 
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Minor in Education 


A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtain a 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the minor: 


Units 

Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education..... 
Education 101. History of Education ................... 
or Education 102. History of American Education....... 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education................. 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................. 
Edueation 111. Child Growth and Development ........... 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ................... 
Elective courses in education... ......-.0.+.05)00eeee 
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Major in Early Childhood Education 


General Description. This major leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
to a credential which entitles its holder to teach in the kindergarten and the 
first three grades. Professional courses for students with a major in early child- 
hood education are integrated and planned to give a background in the field of 
early childhood, ages two to ten. Required courses in education are: 


Units 
Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education..... 3 
Education 60. Early Childhood Education Orientation..... 1 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education ................ 2 
Edueation 110. Educational Psychology ......... 0) sees 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development........... 2 


Edueation 1224-1228. Early Childhood Education Play 
AGEIVIEIOS care o's wis wisssisieinatndetv sia. ele ala folds glee een 2-2 
Edueation 125. Story Telling ..........2...5 9s 2 
Edueation 126. Principles of Parent Counseling .......... 2 
Edueation 129. Karly Childhood Education 
AGMINIstratiOn. ....,. 245 40.5 s+ «08 ghee lor2or3 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ........... 2 
Education EC 1904. Early Childhood Education Procedure 
(Kindergarten ):..... 3). sei) scneiels ove aie ene dene ane 2 
Edueation EC 1908. Early Childhood Education Procedure 
(Primary) with Primary Forum and Observation....... t 
Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Eduecation.... 2 
Education EC 191. Observation and Participation......... 2 
Education EC 1924. Student Teaching in Kindergarten.... 4 
Edueation EC 1928. Student Teaching in Primary......... 6 
Education EC 1934-1938. Teaching Problems in Early 
Childhood Education ............s)5..s. ss). 9s 4-3 


Student Teaching. Students are required to spend five half-days per week in 
the classroom and must reserve ample time for preparation. Ten units of stu- 
dent teaching are required in the senior year. Students receiving a grade lower 
than C in directed teaching will not be recommended for teaching. See Scholar- 
ship Requirements, page 80. 

Required Tests. Before registering for student teaching, students must pass 
the proficiency tests in certain statutory subjects and speech. For complete 
information, see pages 60 and 81. The following proficiency tests in music are 
also required of students with a major in early childhood education. 
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1. Before enrolling in any music course, all students must take a standard 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time announced. 

2. Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final proficiency 
examination in the course, Piano E.C.E., before assignment to directed teach- 
ing. The specific piano courses for majors in early childhood education prepare 
students to meet the requirements. 

Recommendation for the Minor. A minor in music is strongly reeommended 
and consists of the following courses in music: Music 14, 5, 64—6B, 30A—30B, 
-30c-30D, 108A-108B, 108c—108p, 1134-1138, and Education MEC 190. No 
eredit will be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation 
for this minor. 

Combination Credentials. If a combination of kindergarten-primary and 
elementary credential is desired, at least an additional semester will be re- 
quired. Consult the departmental adviser about additional course requirements. 


Major in Elementary Education 


General Description. This major leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
to a credential which entitles its holder to teach in grades one to eight, inclusive. 
The following courses in education are required: 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education...... 3 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education ................ 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development 2 
Education 119. Measurement in Education 3 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ........... 2 
Education Ar 190, Arithmetic Procedures in the Elementary 
CHC O LAMamtae sreetnces at cds Co ote Me shear ey ecard isis, Ste. coat « & vic cud « 
Education El 190. Elementary School Procedure 
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3 
5 
Education ME 190. Elementary Musie Edueation ......... 2 
Education PSc 190. Physical Science in Education........ 3 

or Education Se 190. Natural Science in Education...... 3 
Edueation E] 192. Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 8 
Edueation El] 193. Teaching Problems in Elementary Edu- 

CH UEOUE Tete eT tee ean otha stone aes ee Rap Be Re 2 


Education El] 190, Procedure, must be completed before engaging in student 
teaching. Eight units in student teaching are required in the senior year. Stu- 
dents carrying 4 to 6 units of student teaching in any semester may be required 
to reserve a half-day for that student teaching. Prerequisites for Education E] 
192 include Education 110, 111, El 190, and two of the following: Art 106, 
Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 191 and Physical Education 138. The re- 
mainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with student teaching. 
Students receiving a grade lower than C in student teaching will not be recom- 
mended for teaching. See Scholarship Requirements, page 80. All students 
expecting to pursue directed teaching are required to confer with the depart- 
mental adviser during the two days preceding registration. 


Required Tests. Before registering for student teaching, students must pass 
the proficiency tests in the certain statutory subjects and speech. For complete 
information, see pages 60 and 81. The following proficiency tests in music are 
also required of students with a major in elementary education. 
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Students in Musicianship 14 are required to take a test in ability to carry a 
tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. If the test is passed 
satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses in music. If the test 
is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take Music 5, and is not 
recommended to teach music. 

Minor. Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors in 
art, music, physical education, industrial education, and speech correction 
are very valuable for teachers and it is recommended that students who can do 
so shall fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 

Combination Credentials. If a combination of either an elementary and kin- 
dergarten-primary or an elementary and junior high credential is desired, an 
additional semester will be required. The student should consult his adviser 
concerning additional course requirements. 

For a special credential in the correction of speech defects, in addition to 
the elementary credential, see page 168. 

For a special secondary credential in music, in addition to the elementary 
credential, see page 124. 


Major in Junior High School Education 


General Description. This major leads to the degree of. Bachelor of Arts 
and a credential which entitles the holder to teach in grades 7, 8, and 9 in 
any California school. The following courses in education are required: 


Units 
Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education.... 
Education 110. Educational Psychology................. 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development........... 
or Psychology 113. Psychology of Adolescence (preferred) 
Education 119. Measurement in Education............... 


Education J 190. Junior High School Procedure.......... 
Education J 192. Student Teaching in Junior High School. . 
Education J 193. Teaching Problems in Junior High Educea- 
10 LOA a eR aa miernc tA nepwsrys cn 1M 
One course required from the following: 
Hducation 101; History of Hdueation, ..:.....0. | ae 
Education 102. History of American Education .......... 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education ................ 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ...............00: 


It is recommended that one course from the following group be completed: 
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Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling .......... 2 
Education 135. Remedial Reading 2... J)... ee 3 
Education 169. Professional Adjustment of the Teacher... 2 
Edueation 170. Secondary Education ...../....4) 2559 2 


Edueation J 190, Procedure, should be completed before enrolling in directed 
teaching. Eight units of student teaching with a grade of C or higher are 
required before graduation, Students receiving lower than C in courses J 190 
or J ve will not be recommended for teaching. See Scholarship Requirements, 
page 80. 


Candidates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in two _ 


ways: 
1. By completing a major in junior high school education and two minors 
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in subjects taught in the secondary school; or another major and one minor 
in a subject taught in the secondary field. 

2. By completing a major in another department in this institution and, in 
addition, the requirements for the general junior high school education creden- 
tial as outlined above, except that the completion of only one minor in a 
subject taught in secondary school will be required instead of two. 

Requirements for the Minors. For course requirements fer the minors se- 
lected, see description under the departments in which the minors are admin- 
istered. 

Required Tests. Before registering for student teaching, students must pass 
‘the proficiency tests in certain statutory subjects and speech. For complete 
information, see pages 60 and 81. 

Combination Credentials. Students with a major in junior high school edu- 
eation who desire an elementary credential must take, in addition to the re- 
quirements for the major in junior high school education, other prescribed 
work amounting to at least one extra semester. The elementary credential 
adviser will decide what additional courses must be taken. 

For a special credential in the correction of speech defects, see page 168. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, II. Mr. JONES 
A general introduction to the various fields of educational thought and 
practice. Required of all candidates for any California teaching credential. 
Should precede all other courses in education. Lectures, readings, reports, 
and discussions. . 


60. Early Childhood Education Orientation. (1) I, II. - Miss LEONARD 
An overview of early childhood education as a field of study and a pro- 
fession. Designed to meet the needs of lower division students and entering 
transfers intending to major in early childhood education. 


. UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. History of Education. (2) I. Mr. SANDS 
The development of educational thought and practice viewed as a phase 
of social progress. Ancient and medieval conceptions will be analyzed 
with reference to their effect on modern education. 


Foe History of American Education. (2) IT. Mr. SANDS 
The development of significant educational ideals and movements and the 
institutions in which they were embodied as a basis for the analysis of 
present-day problems. 


106. Philosophy of Education. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. SANDS 
Primary philosophies influencing contemporary American education and 
their possible outcomes. Construction of an educational philosophy best 
suited to developing effective citizenship in a democratic society. 


110. Educational Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. DURFLINGER 
Prerequisite: Psychology 14, Education 57, 
Application of the principles and findings of general psychology to the 
educative process, with special emphasis on learning as it. functions in 
the school environment. 
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Child Growth and Development. (2) I, IT. Mrs. BEAVER 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1a. Ait} 
The mental and physical growth and development of the school child in 
relation to personal and social adjustment, with special emphasis on the 
general laws of growth, the health of the school child, and preventive 
hygiene. Directed observation of normal children is required. 


111N. Growth and Development of the Young Child. (2) I. Miss VANDEMAN 


as 


119. 


Prerequisite: 2 units in courses 126 or N190 completed or taken concur- 
rently. ’ : 
Discussion and summarization of the principles of physical, intellectual, 
social and emotional development as noted in each child. Based upon 
observations of individual children in the preschool group. 


Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) Mr. JONES 
Study of the practices and procedures employed in school counseling 
and guidance. Techniques and practices employed in child study and 
parent education. 


Measurement in Education. (3) I, II. Mr. DURFLINGER 
This course should ordinarily follow the course in Educational Psychology 
110. Main purposes are to acquaint the student with the available standard 
measurements and to enable him to construct valid objective tests in his 
field. Tabulation of scores, simple statistical measures, scoring examina- 
tions, various types of tests and the functions of each, and the broader 
purposes and techniques of evaluation. 


119(P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. 


Mr. LANTAGNE, Miss VAN FossEN 


1224-122. Early Childhood Education Play Activities, (2-2) Yr. 


125. 


126. 


129. 


Miss LEONARD 
Given in correlation with Industrial Arts 1904-1908, Early Childhood 
Education Integrated Craftwork, and Music 1134-1138, Music for Plays, 
Festivals, and Pageants. Elements of dramatic play as an educational 
factor in the early childhood years, including organized, as well as spon- 
taneous, dramatic activities of children; laboratory experience in the 
production and evaluation of creative dramatizations. 


Story Telling. (2) I. Miss VANDEMAN 
Fundamental principles underlying the choice and use of children’s stories 
in the early childhood levels. Practical experience in telling stories to a 
group, with evaluation of selection and techniques; building the prospec- 
tive teacher’s own repertoire of literature for young children. 


Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VANDEMAN 
Special emphasis is given to group and individual guidance measures and 
children’s problem tendencies, and their interpretation to parents. Home- 
school contacts and parent conferences are analyzed with reference to the 
influence of home and school environment, equipment, routines, super- 
vision, social adjustment and parent-child relationships throughout the 
years of early childhood (birth to ten). 


Early Childhood Education Administration. (1, 2, or 3) I, II. 

Miss LEONARD 
Formulation of long-term plans and construction of a eurriculum for a 
primary group. Habits of independent study and research are encouraged 
through participation in a survey of some field such as early childhood 
education or other chosen topic. 
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135. Remedial Reading. (3) I, IT. Mr. SAanpDs 
Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis, and remedial treat- 
ment of difficulties in reading in the elementary schools. Two lectures and 
three one-hour laboratory periods per week. 


139. Curriculum Construction for Elementary Schools. (2) IT. Mr. SANDS 
Construction of curricula; basie principles and practices from the psycho- 
logical, sociological, and philosophical standpoints; scope and sequence in 
making curricula. Copies of curricula gathered from various sources avail- 
able for laboratory study. 


- 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education. (1 or 2) I, IT. The STAFF 
Elementary majors must have completed El. 190 (Elementary Procedure) 
before taking this course, or be enrolled in it concurrently. Various kinds 
of visual, audio-visual, and radio aids of value in classroom teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools; handling and use of these aids, discus- 
sions of theoretical foundations, and special applications of various mate- 
rials to particular areas of education. One lecture and three hours of 
demonstration laboratory evaluation per week. 


149(Adm.). Field Work in Elementary Administration and Supervision. 

(3-6) I, II. Mr. JONES 
Prerequisite: courses 140 or 143. 
Designed to give the candidate practical experience in (1) federal, state, 
county, and city school organization, administration and supervision; 
school finance; housing; business administration; and legal aspects of 
education; (2) the organization and administration of the elementary 
schools; (3) supervision of instruction and curriculum in the elementary 
schools. 


164, Education and Vocational Guidance. (2 or 3) ITorII. ~ Mr. NAIR 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance as affecting the classroom 
teacher in elementary and secondary schools. 


169. Professional Adjustment of the Teacher. (2) I, II. Mr. Haves 
Professional problems which a beginning teacher encounters in endeavor- 
ing to make adjustments to the life of the local school and community. 
Problems of personality, placement, salaries, school law, school records, 
professional ethics, community activities, and social life and attitudes. 


170. Secondary Education. (2) I, IT. Mr, MATHER 
Analysis of present practices and problems of the American secondary 
school. Survey of the historical background, objectives, and functions. 
Application to organization, programs, curricula, methods, and personnel. 


180. Educational Sociology. (2) I. Mr. Hayes 
Our American culture, its social groups, processes, institutions, and 
changes, with emphasis upon its relations to education in general and the 
school in particular. Stress is laid on the influence of organized education 
as a factor in social evolution. A background of an introductory course in 
general sociology is valuable, but not required. 


190. Teaching Procedure. 

All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area or department of 
credential, or at the particular level indicated in the title of the course. 
The courses in the general fields include observation of demonstration 
teaching followed by discussion. The special secondary fields offer methods 
of both the elementary and secondary levels. See respective department 
chairmen for prerequisites for 190 courses, 
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A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (3) II. The Srarr 
(For art majors only) 


A 190s. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (3) I. The STArr 
(For art majors only) 


Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) I, II. 
Mrs. Ir1sH 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. The passing of a qualifying test 
in arithmetic given at first meeting of class. Failing students will be ex- 
cluded. A course concerned with the problems of teaching elementary 
arithmetic. Open only to students in elementary and junior high school 
education. 


EC 1904. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2) I. 
Miss LEoNARD 


EC 1908. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 
Forum and Observation. (4) II. Miss LEONARD 


E1190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss BYERS 
H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (4) I, II. Mrs. SCHNELL 


1190a. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education, (2) I. 
Mr. SEEFELD 


I 190s. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) IT. Mr. ERICSON 
I 190c. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) IT. Mr. MonroE 
J 190. Junior High School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss Ponp, Mr. BARRY 
MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) I. Miss VANDEMAN 
ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. Mrs. BARNETT 


Elementary education majors must have completed El 190 (Elementary 
Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in it concurrently. 


MI 190. Method of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) II. Mr, FAULKNER © 
MP 190. Methods of Teaching Piano. (1) IT. Miss WISHARD 
MS 190. Secondary Music Education. (2) IT. Mrs. BARNETT 
MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) I. Mr. CurIsty 
N 190. Procedures in Nursery Education. (2) I. Miss VANDEMAN 


P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) Tote Mr. HARDER 
PSc 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. WooDHOUSE 
Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. WELLS 
Sp 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (3) I, II. Mr. Parmer 
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191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, con- 
ferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation and Participation. (2) I, IT. 
Miss LEONARD, Miss VANDEMAN 
192. Student Teaching. 
All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fields 
and at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classroom 
teaching carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and college 
supervisors. Planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice 
the principles of teaching and theories of education which have been 
presented and discussed previously in preliminary courses in education. 
Practical work in the classroom is supplemented by conferences with 
teachers and supervisors, and by written lesson plans and assigned work. 
Prerequisites required for all 192 courses. See respective department 
chairmen. 


A 1924-1928. Student Teaching in Art. (2 to 6) I, II. 
Mrs. DoouiTrLEe, Mrs. CAMPBELL 


EC 192a. Student Teens in Kindergarten. (4) I, II. 
Miss LEONARD, Miss VANDEMAN 


EC 192s. Student Teaching in Primary. (6) I, Il. 
Misa LEONARD, Miss VANDEMAN 


E1192. Student Teaching in Elementary Schools. (2-6) I, II. 
Miss BYeErs, Mrs. [RIsH 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 111, El 190, and two of the following: Art 106, 
Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 191, and Physical Education 138. The 
remainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with student 
teaching. 


H 192a. Student Teaching in Foods and Nutrition. (2) I, II. 
Mrs. SCHNELL, Mrs. WILSON 


H 1928. Student Teaching in Homemaking. (2) I, II. 
Mrs. SCHNELL, Mrs. WILSON 


H 192c. Student Teaching in Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, II. 
Mrs. SCHNELL, Mrs. WILSON 


I 192a—1928. Student Teaching in Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, IT. The STAFF 


J 192. Student Teaching in Junior High School. (2-8) I, II. 
Miss Ponp, Mr. BARRY 


M 192. Student Teaching in Music. (1—4) I, I. The STAFF 
N 192. Student Teaching in Nursery School. (4) I, II. Miss LEONARD 
P 192. Student Teaching in Physical Education. (2-6) I, IJ. The STAFF 
Sp 192. Student Teaching in Speech. (4) I, IT. Mr. HATLEN 
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Sp 1928. Student Teaching in Speech Correction. (4) I, II. Mr. PALMER 


193. Teaching Problems. 
Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educa- 
tion indicated in the title. To be taken concurrently with course 1924—192B. 


EC 193a-1938. Teaching Problems in Early Childhood Education. (4-3) Yr. 
Miss LEONARD, Miss VANDEMAN 


E1193. Teaching Problems in Elementary Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss BYeErs, Mrs. IRISH 


J 193. Teaching Problems in Junior High Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Ponp, Mr. Barry 


199. Problems in Education. (1—4) The STAFF 
Study of special problems in various fields of education. Open only to 
advanced students approved by the chairman of the department. 


Additional courses for the elementary administration and supervision cre- 
dentials and certain special subject supervision credentials are offered in the 
Summer Session. 


Psychology 
Preparation for the Major. 

Required: Units 
Psychology 14—1B. General Psychology.................. 3-3 
Biology 14. Fundamentals of Biology. -....). .... ss ene 4 

or Zodlogy 404—40B. Introductory Animal Physiology.... 3-3 

Recommended: French, German, chemistry, physics, and 

Mathematics 14 (Mathematical Analysis) ............... 4 


Course Requirements for the Major. 


Psychology 14—1B. General Psychology (3-3) is a prerequisite for all 
upper division courses in psychology. 


Psychology 1064. Experimental Psychology .............. 3 
Psychology 107. Statistical Techniques .................. 3 
Psychology 126. Contemporary Psychology .............. 2 


A sequence of 24 units in upper division courses. Of these, 18 units shall be 
chosen in psychology; 3 units in Biology 130. Genetics and the remaining 3 | 
units may be chosen from psychology or, subject to approval of adviser, any 
upper division course in education, philosophy, sociology, or political science. 


Minor in Psychology. A minor in psychology is offered primarily for students 
who are not working toward a teaching credential. However, those students in 
education who expect to enter a graduate school of education immediately 
upon completion of their undergraduate work will find it advisable to have a 
strong background in psychology. A college course in physiology is required 
for all psychology minors; preferably, the course in physiology should be 
taken before any psychology courses are attempted. 


Course Requirements for the Minor. 
Preparation for the minor: 


Psychology 1A—1B. General Psychology.................. 3-3 
10 units of work to be elected from upper division courses in psychology. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1a. General Psychology. (3) I, II. The STarr 
Introduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of scientific 
psychology ; emphasis upon basic principles underlying the prediction and 
control of human behavior. Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, 
classroom demonstrations, and discussions. A sophomore course, not open 
to freshmen. 


1s. General Psychology. (3) I, II. The STarr 
Prerequisite: course 14. Required course for all psychology majors and 
minors. 


Study of the higher types of human behavior; classic and recent experi- 
ments in the various fields of scientific psychology. Lectures, textbook and 
collateral readings, reports. 


32. College Work Techniques. (2) I, II. 
Laboratory practices in the techniques of study. Analysis of individual 
practices and their effectiveness in reading, note-taking, use of library, 
preparation of papers, taking examinations. Remedial work provided. 
Recommended for all students on probation and other students working 
below their capacities. 


Upper DIvIsIoN COURSES 
104. Principles of Test Construction. (3) II. Mr. ALTUS 
Prerequisite: course 107. 
Theories underlying the construction of objective tests, with primary 
emphasis upon validity and its meaning. Each student will be required to 
validate a test of his own devising. Primarily for psychology majors and 
minors. 


1064. Experimental Psychology. (3) I. Mr. GoTTSDANKER 
Design and performance of typical experiments on learning and thought 
activities, psychomotor functions, and sensation and perception. One hour 
lecture and six hours of laboratory per week. 


1068. Experimental Psychology. (3) II. Mr. GOTTSDANKER 
Critical survey of experimental evidence on special problems with indi- 
vidual laboratory projects. One hour of lecture and six hours of labora- 

\ tory per week. 

1 


07. Statistical Techniques. (3) I or II. Mr. ALTUS 
Study of certain statistical techniques, such as measures of central ten- 
dency and of dispersion, the correlation of variables, the significance of 
differences and the like. The interpretation of statistical data in psy- 
chological and educational research. 


108. Physiological Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. GoTTSDANKER 
Study of the physiological mechanisms of human behavior. Examination 
of the physical structure and development of the human nervous system, 
with special emphasis upon its integrated function in all types of behavior. 


112. Child Psychology. (3) I or II. Mrs. BEAVER 
The psychological aspect of infant and child behavior. Motor, mental, 
emotional, and social phases of growth, and the development of language, 
meaning, imagination, thinking, reasoning, and solving of problems. 
Stresses the basis for method in personality development. 
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113. 


126. 


145. 


146. 


148. 


162. 
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Psychology of Adolescence. (3) I or II. Mrs. BEAVER 
Study of the emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adolescent, 
with special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual attains 
sexual maturation and adult physique. 


Contemporary Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. GoTTSDANKER 
Prerequisite: 12 units in psychology. 

The emphasis will be upon the significant aspects of current psycho- — 
logical research. The class will be conducted as a seminar in which each 
student will present the results of his reading on some contemporary 
psychological problem. Required of seniors with a major in psychology. 


Social Psychology. (3) I or II. The STAFF 
(This course not open to students who have taken or are currently enrolled 
in Sociology 166, Group Behavior.) 

The psychological phenomena of social behavior and the influence of 
the social group on the development of the individual during infancy, 
adolescence, and early adulthood. Ways of crowd and group behavior and 
their effect upon individual development through suggestion and imitation. 
The effects of public opinion and social control, racial and group prejudice, 
propaganda, and opinions about sex differences and race differences. 


Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. GoTTsDANKER 
The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories relat- 
ing to their etiology. 


Psychology of Personality. (3) I or II. Mrs. BEAVER 
Prerequisite: 6 units in psychology. 

Present-day analysis and measurement of personality from the theoretical 
and practical viewpoints; traits and types of personalities; relationship 
of character and personality. 


Introduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I. Mr. ALTUS 
Prerequisite: Psychology 14—1B., 

A study of clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to 
interviewing and individually testing at the lower age levels. 

Two hours of lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 


1634. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) IT. Mr. ALTUS 


Prerequisite: Psychology 14—18, and for clinical majors, Psychology 162. 
The techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
upon the adolescent and the adult. The interpretation of general aptitude 
test data from the standpoint of scatter, pattern analysis and indices of 
deterioration. The administration and interpretation of one individually 
administered, structured measure of adjustment will be included. Two 
hours of lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 


163s. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) I. Mr. ALTUS 


Prerequisite: Psychology 163. 
Theoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the person- 
ality structure; techniques of administering and scoring the Rorschach 


* Ink Blot Test. Two hours lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 


164. 


Clinical Psychology. (3) II. Mr. ALTUS 
Prerequisite: Psychology 163B. ‘ 
An integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intelligence 
in their application to the individual case. Two hours of lecture and three 
hours of laboratory each week. 
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168. Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. ALTUS 


178. 


199. 


A study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychopathy, or 
psychosis. The symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories 
of causation of each of the various types of mental disorder. 


Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3) I or II. Mrs. BEAVER 
A study of handicapped children, both mentally and physically, and of 
those with superior endowment. Favorable or unfavorable traits are con- 
sidered in respect of their educational and social implications; the needs 
of the children determined, and methods of guidance recommended. Two 
lectures and two hours of laboratory per week. 


Problems in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The STAFF 
By permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students may 
carry on study or research under guidance of a member of the department. 


Additional courses in psychology are offered in the Summer Session. 
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ENGLISH 


WILLIAM ASHWorTH, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 

BEULAH B. Bayuess, M.A., Lecturer in English. 

JOSEPH FoLADARE, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

GENEVIEVE W. Hatcut, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 

GrorGE HAND, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

J. CHESLEY MATHEWS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

MARVIN MupRIck, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

WILLIAM R. MUELLER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 
+Rosert E. Ropinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

WaRREN E. Scuutt, A.B., Lecturer in English. 

JosePH S. STULL, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

DouwE StTuuRMAN, M.A., B.Litt., Assistant Professor of English. 

LAWRENCE WILLSON, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 


Students must have passed Subject A (either examination or course) before 
taking any course in English. Regulations concerning Subject A are stated on 
page 33. 

Requirements for the Major. (1) Lower Division. Students must pass courses 
1a—1B, 53, and 83, in sequence, with an average grade of C or higher. At the 
beginning of the sophomore year each major student will be assigned to a 
faculty adviser for guidance in the preparation of his program and in reading 
for the Comprehensive Fina] Examination. 

(2) Upper Division. (a) Students must take the following courses, adhering 
as far as possible to the order in which they are here listed: 


English 1177. Shakespeare .............: »<)e 3 
English 156. The Age of Elizabeth | 

or English 157. The Age of Milton. ...:.... .. (ieissesmeene 3 
English 152, Chaucer ....5....+.00 <5 5+ - 14 #0 Cen 3 
English 166. The Age of Swift and Pope 

or English 167. The Age of Johnson:..../).. }) see 3 
English 1304. Survey of American Literature............. 3 
English 177. The Romantie Age 

or English 187. The Victorian Age. :.......2. ee 3 


(b) In addition, students must take the following courses, in sequence, begin- 
ning in the first semester of the junior year: 
English 1974-1978. Comprehensive Survey ............... 2-2 
English 1984-1988. Comprehensive Review and Examination 2-2 


(c) Foreign Language. Each student must complete French 4 or German 4 
or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these languages by passing 
an examination. Any student who intends to do graduate work in English 
should at an early date consult his departmental adviser regarding special lan- 
guage requirements of the various graduate schools. 


Requirements for the Minor. Students may take a minor by completing the 
following courses, in sequence: 1A—1B, 53, 1024—102B, 130. 


+ Absent on leave, 1950-1951. 


English a 


_ Subject A: English Composition. No credit. I, II. The STAFF 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the exami- 
nation in Subject A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1a—1b. First-Year Reading and Composition. (3-3) Yr. The STarr 
Beginning either semester. 
1a. Intensive reading im selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition. 
1s. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. English 
1a—1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


27. Newswriting. (3) I. Mr. Scuutr 


414-418, Advanced Writing. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hanp, Mr. Scuutr 


Writing in connection with the reading of important books of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Consent of instructor required. 414 is not 
prerequisite to 418. 


53. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, II. The STAFF 


83. The Hebraic and Hellenic Tradition. (3) I, II. Mr. Scuurtr, Mr. StuURMAN 
The myth and literary content of the Bible, Homer, and Greek tragedy. 
Their constant use in literature. 


84, Continental Literature: From Dante to Tolstoy. (3) II. Mr. StuuRMAN 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102a-1028. The British and American Tradition. (3-3) I, II. The STAFF 
1024. English 53 is recommended as preparation. 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope, with some attention to their 
contemporaries. 
1028. Prerequisite: English 1024 (or 46a). 
Samuel Johnson, Benjamin Franklin, Wordsworth, Emerson, and Mat- 
thew Arnold, with some attention to their contemporaries, 


1064. The Short Story. (3) I. Mr. ScuvutTr 
The writing of original stories, and the analytic study of the form. 
Consent of the instructor required. 


\ 


\ 
*106G. Problems of Composition. (2) I. 
Study and practice in reading, evaluating, and effecting improvement in 
the writing of expository prose. 


110. The Development of the English Language. (3) I. 


1144-1148. The English Drama. (3-3) Yr. Mr. FOLADARE 
1144. From the miracle plays through Ben Jonson. - 
1148. From Beaumont and Fletcher through Shaw. 1144 is not prerequisite 


to 114B. 
116. The English Bible as Literature. (3) II. Mr. STUURMAN 
117z. Shakespeare. (3) II. The STAFF 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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1173. Shakespeare. (3) I. Mr. HAnpD, Mr. WILLSON 
(Primarily for English majors. ) 

*120. Modern Drama. (3) II. Mr. FOLADARE 


European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 
125. The English Novel. (3) I. 


127. Advanced Journalism. (3) IT. Mr. ScHuttT 
Prerequisite: English 27 or its equivalent. 


1304-1308. Survey of American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. MATHEws, Mr. WILLSON 
1304. Main American writers: Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, Henry 
James. 


130B. Selected American writers from Poe to the present time. Pre-— 


requisite: English 130. 


132. Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. WILLSON 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings of Ed- 
wards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. Prerequisite: English 1304. 


*133. The Genteel Tradition in America. (3) II. Mr. WILLSON 
The writings of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emily Dickinson, 
Frost, and Robinson. Prerequisite: English 1304. 


143. Interrelations of Literature and Philosophy, (3) IT. Mr. STUURMAN 
An attempt to arrive at working definitions of the terms literature and 
philosophy. Readings in Plato, Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. Consent of 
instructor required. 


152. Chaucer. (3) IT. Mr. Muprick 

153. Contemporary British and American Verse. (3) IT. Mr. WILLSON 
Prerequisite: English 53. 

156. The Age of Elizabeth. (3) I. Mr. MUELLER 
Nondramatic literature of the Elizabethan period. : 

157. The Age of Milton. (3) II. Mr. Hanp, Mr. MUELLER 

166. The Age of Swift and Pope. (3) I. Mr. HAND 

167. The Age of Johnson. (3) IT. Mr. FoLADARE 


177. The Romantic Age. (3) I. 


187. The Victorian Age. (3) IT. Mr. STuLL 


190. English and American Prose since 1900. (3) II. 
This course will emphasize forms of modern fiction. 


191. Children’s Literature. (3) I, IT. Mrs. HAIGHT 
Extensive reading in children’s literature. Emphasis upon the building of 
literary understanding in children and the analysis of principles under- 
lying the choice of literature for children at successive age levels. (May 
not be counted toward English major or minor.) 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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1974-1978. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2), I, IT. The STAFF 
This course, continued in English 1984-1988, is designed to give the 
student a comprehensive understanding of the chronological development 
of English literature and to foster in him a critical perception. The course 
actually begins in the sophomore year when the student is presented with a 
“Comprehensive” list of books which he must read during the remainder 
of his undergraduate career, under the supervision of an adviser, who will 
assist him also in plamning his schedule of courses. The student will reg- 
ister for this course at the beginning of his junior year. The course consists 
of a series of weekly meetings, at which the student will present critical 
papers, based on his reading, for analysis and discussion with his adviser. 


198a—198B, Comprehensive Review and Examination. (2-2) I, II. 
° The STAFF 
A continuation of 1974-10738. At the conclusion of 198B the student will 
take the Comprehensive Examination, consisting of two three-hour papers, 
on the whole course of study. 


199. Problems in English. (1-3) I, I. The STAFF 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic standing. 


ioe Foreign Languages 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


WILLIAM F. AGGELER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 
PABLO AVILA, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

2 ROBERT BEACHBOARD, Doctorat d’Université, Assistant Professor of French. 
CHARLES G. FALLIS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish and German. 
Rour N. Linn, Ph.D., Instructor in German. 

Epmonp E. Masson, M.A., Lecturer in French. 

PavuL PéRIGORD, Ph.D., Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus. 
Eva J. PRouux, M.A., Instructor in French. 

EpA RAMELLI, M.A., Professor of Spanish. 

Anpr&s R. RAMON, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 

SAMUEL A. Worsy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 


The Major in French: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 (with a grade of A or B), or 
four years of high school French and course 254—25B, or other equivalent to be 
tested by examination. If course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the 
student must complete course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make French their major subject must have main- 
tained at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce French correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 


The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
French 1014-1018. Conversation and Composition........ 3-3 
(May be omitted if 254-258 (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
French 109M—109N. A Survey of French Literature 


and Culture... ca es eeu oe eas ye Oke ee 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 
Hreneh 112a—1128. The Nineteenth Century .... 23. 3-8 
French 1204-1208. The Seventeenth Century............ 2-2 
Freneh 1214-1218. The Eighteenth Century.......2. 2.98 2-2 


The Major in Spanish: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 (with a grade of A or B), or 
four years of high school Spanish and course 254-25, or other equivalent to 
be tested by examination. If course 4 is passed with grade lower than B, the 
student must complete course 254—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce Spanish correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 


2 In residence spring semester only, 1950-1951. 
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The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
Spanish 1014-1018. Conversation and Composition....... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 254-258 (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
Spanish 1074-1078. A Survey of Spanish Literature from 


the Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century............ 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 
Spanish [027 Pronunciation of Spanish. ~ 2... 2.2... ++ + + 2 
Spanish 1034-1038. Nineteenth-Century Literature........ 3-3 
Spanish 1044-1048. Spanish-American Literature......... 3-3 
Spanish'111. Cervantes’ Don Quimote...... 2... cece ee eoee 2 
Spanish 113. Eighteenth-Century Literature.............. 2 


The Department of Foreign Languages offers minors in French and Spanish. 


Preparation for the Minor. Courses 1, 2, 3, and 4 or four years of high school 
work in the chosen language. Students entering from high school and those 
completing course 4 with a grade lower than B must complete course 254—25B. 


The Minor. A minimum of 10 upper division units in the chosen language is 
required. 


French 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Hlementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, IT. The STarr 
2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Starr 
3. Intermediate French. (4) I, II. The STarr 
4. Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, Il. The STarr 
25a-25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. Mr. BEACHBOARD 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
1014-1018. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. MAsson 


09m—109n. A Survey of French Literature and Culture. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. AGGELER 
The Middle Ages through the nineteenth century. Lectures are given in 
English. Required reading is in French. 
Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French. 


112a—1128. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. AGGELER 
*120a—1208. The Seventeenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. MAsson 
*121a-121B. The Highteenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. AGGELER 
199. Problems in French. (1-4) I, II. The STAFF 


Individual investigations in literary fields. 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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German 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, 4, and 2s, sections meet five hours weekly. 
1. Elementary German. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. 
2. Elementary German (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. 
3. Intermediate German. (4) I, IT. 
4, Intermediate German (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. 


2s. Scientific German. (4) IT. 
Prerequisite: German 1 with grade B or higher. 


84. German Conversation. (1) I, IT. 
Prerequisite: German 2. Class meets 2 hours per week. 


Latin 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. Elementary Latin. (5). 
2. Elementary Latin (continuation of 1). (5). 
Spanish 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 
1. Hlementary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. 


2. Hlementary Spanish (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. 
3. Intermediate Spanish. (4) I, II. 
4, Intermediate Spanish (continuation of 3). (4) I, I. 


25a—258. Advanced Spanish. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


. Upprr DIVISION CouURSES 
1014-1018. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. 
*102. Pronunciation of Spanish. (2) I, IT. 

1034-1038. Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
*1044-1048. Spanish-American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 


The STAFF 
The STAFF 
The STAFF 
The STaFr 

Mr. LINN 


Mr. LINN 


Mr. AVILA 


Mr. AVILA 


The STAFF 


The STAFF 
The STAFF 
The STAFF 
Mr. AVILA 


~ 


Mr. AVILA * 


Miss RAMELLI 


Mr. Worsy 
Mr. AVILA 


107A—-1078. A Survey of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages to the 


Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. 
111. Cervantes’ Don Quixote. (2) I. 
113. Highteenth-Century Literature. (2) II. 


199. Problems in Spanish. (1-4) I, IT. 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 


Miss RAMELLI 
Mr. Ramon 
Mr. RAMON 


The STAFF 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Marion P. Auves, M.A., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
CHARLOTTE E. Bester, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 

HELEN D. Boerrcuer, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economies. 
‘Snopa K. Brap ey, B.S., Assistant in Home Economics. 

ALICE V. BRADLEY, M.A., Professor of Home Economies. 

WINIFRED M. Frys, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 
Rute Magsor, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
FLORENCE C. MEREDITH, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 

Epna D. MESHKE, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economies. 

Dorotuy M. ScHNELL, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
FRANCES M. Spike, M.S., Lecturer in Home Economics. 

Marie Witson, M.S., Instructor in Home Economies. 


Requirements for a Major in Home Economics leading to a B.A. degree 


Fifty-eight units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


PCL OLCHe TM ee bv. e fore eyelete anu Sree 4 ales oo tes sist 16 units 
Physies 19. Introductory Physics ...........---. eee eee 4 
Chemistry 2c. Inorganic Chemistry ............4 sees sees 4d 
Chemistry s.Orgatie Chemistry. 05 0o5 yee clee eee ne ne s 4 
Biology 14. Fundamentals of Biology ............-+.++:: 4 

(Biology 104. General Bacteriology—4 units recom-. 
mended) 

UE LEIBISCACTIOO Loi a, gti koos a tigetsly ove 'seia's Gara bY a Peal iecat ed Ohara 9 units 
History 174-178. Political and Social History of the 

TATUROO SM UAGES cps ince. labeang iad ati ol al x niehtGe aPby Pos WNL? PER «1 3-3 

Economics 1A. Principles of Economics .............++-- 3 
Psychology 14. General Psychology.........+--.ssseeeeees 3 units 
tree ales GO OCby ps aires Steed heh Wo, hale lois cbebaed Pade sANE TE PE SEs) 12 units 

\ English 14-1. First-Year Reading and Composition...... 3-3 

Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech ............. 02 -e sees 3 

BGO 5 ONS0.0F Ol cast x cath.o twigs irene cece eons ea wane ib 3 

NR a rae iy aaa a sedle, Paty, add Marae e 8 POEL TS 8 units 
Ariel wivesion and Colors 6 Yc ik Sev le bree he See oes 2 
Arti6s The Understanding of Arto; 0. Pr eee 2 
Art (upper division courses to be determined)............ 4 

i te EP RMR rae eigen a een Nal 6 TAR vied Pee ely Shs aes g Ware Toe 2 units 
Music 5A. Music History and Appreciation ............... 2 

Perv elon COUCH ULOU sh .tr'a.c ss os, natenepesniee ava Ger Oe dee ss 2 units 

SIGTIELO HOO NOLOCLLVOS 20 os Wie ie 3 CLUS ee Aa Ie SA be SN lah at 6 units 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy .......... 3 


Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family ....... aaa Seg Pe iaibe 3 
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Forty units in home economics as follows: 


Required Courses 


Home Economies 4. Household Equipment ............... 2 units 
Home Economies 94-98. Food Study ................... ACG 
Home Economies 10. Elements of Nutrition or 

Home Economies 1034. Nutrition and Dieteties ........... 2-3 


Home Economics 12. Introductory Home Economics ...... 2 
Home Economies 13. Child Care .....°. 232, seen 2 
Home Heonomics 15. Home Furnishings ................. 3 
Home Economics 90. Textile Study .............5. se 2 
Home Economics 93. Dress Design and Selection .......... 2 
Home Economies 95. Clothing Construction .............. 3 
Home Economies 133. Child Care Laboratory ............. 2 
Home Economics 140. Home Management Principles ...... 2 
Home Economics 142. Home Management Practice ........ 2 


30-31 units 
Elective Courses 


To complete a balanced program, 
or to meet American Dietetics Association standards, 
or to fulfill requirements for a special secondary teaching credential. 
9-10 units 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


4, Household Equipment. (2) I, IT. Miss BoETTCHER 
Study of the selection, use, and care of home equipment; consideration 
of construction features, initial and operational costs, and labor-saving 
values. Two two-hour laboratories. 


9a—9B. Food Study. (3-3) I, II. Miss MAgor 
Scientific study of foods; development of skill in selection, purchase, prep- 


aration, and service of food. One lecture and two three-hour laboratories 
weekly. 


9c. Food Study. (3) IT. The STarr 
Designed for nonmajors; a study of underlying principles involved in the 


preparation and serving of various types of foods. One lecture ; two two- 
hour laboratory periods. 


10. Elements of Nutrition. (2) I, IT. Miss BRADLEY 
Fundamental principles of human nutrition; promotion and maintenance 
of health and efficiency in adults and children through desirable food 
selection, habits, and health practice; digestion, excretion, and elementary 


metabolism. Open to noncredential home economies students and to non- 
majors. 


11. Meal Management. (2) I, IT. The STAFF 
Prerequisite : course 9B. 
Planning, preparing, and serving meals; emphasis upon costs, equipment, — 


a aan and guest functions. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


12 


13 


15 


25 


90 


95 


96 
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. Introductory Home Economics, (2) I. The STArr 


Study of the selected principles of home and family living; individual 
management problems involved in adjustment to college residential 
situations. 


. Child Care. (2) I, II. Mrs. ALVES 


A study of the physical, emotional, and social needs of the infant and 
young child in relation to his membership in the family. Observation of 
young children in well-baby clinics and nursery schools, 


. Consumer-Buying. (2) I, II. Miss BIESTER 


A nontechnical discussion of standards for selection of consumer goods; 
evaluation of agencies aiding and protecting the consumer; methods of 
improving the purchasing ability of the consumer under existing market 
conditions. Not accepted for credit toward the major. 


. Home Furnishings. (3) I, I. Mrs. WILSON 


Designed to give a background in home planning and decoration, to de- 
velop an appreciation of principles of art as they are related to everyday 
problems. Laboratory work consists of analysis and development of house 
plans and individual projects involving home furnishings. 


. Quantity Cookery. (2) I, II. Miss SPIKE 


Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, and 11. 

Principles of cookery adapted to large-quantity preparation of food in the 
college cafeteria; standardization of formulae, calculation of costs, care 
and operation of equipment. Planning menus for school lunchrooms, hos- 
pitals, and commercial cafeterias. Two three-hour laboratory periods. 


. Textile Study. (2) I, IT. Miss MESHKE 


Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical background, 
production, and manufacture; understanding and evaluation of new 
fibers, new fabrics, and new finishes. 


. Dress Design and Selection. (2) I, II. | Mrs. MEREDITH 


Choice of wearing apparel and accessories based upon an analytical and 
diagnostic study of color and design principles in relation to an indi- 
vidual’s physical characteristics, grooming problems, and personality 
traits. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 


. Clothing Construction. (3) I, IT. Mrs. MEREDITH 


Prerequisite: courses 90 and 93. 

Problems in clothing construction based upon the student’s need, interest 
and ability; study of ready-made garments with instruction in restyling, 
refitting, or remaking. One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 


. Children’s Clothing. (2) II. Mrs. MEREDITH 


Prerequisite: course 95. 

Problems involved in selecting, planning, and making children’s clothing; 
garments, designed with emphasis upon sel.‘-help, constructed for children 
who can be studied and fitted in the laborat: ry. Two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Advanced Clothing Construction. (2) I, IT. Miss MEsHKE (Lecture) 
Prerequisite: course 95. The Starr (Laboratory ) 
Selection and manipulation of fabrics; construction of garments in wool, 
silk, and synthetics, emphasizing fundamental principles of handling and 
sewing machine operation. One lecture, one three-hour laboratory period. 


102. Experimental Cookery. (2) IT. Miss Masor 
Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, Chemistry 8. 
A study of scientifie principles and approved experimental methods in- 
volved in the preparation of foods in which variables (ingredients, pro- 
portions, and techniques) may affect quality. Two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 


1034. Nutrition and Dietetics. (3) I, IT. Miss BRADLEY 
Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, Chemistry 8, 100. 
Principles of normal human nutrition as modified by age, sex, and occu- 
pation. A study of basal metabolism and of metabolism of all food groups. 
Calculation and preparation of diets to meet the normal needs of indi- 
viduals and groups; cost dietaries. Construction and use of visual aids 
for the teaching of nutrition. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


1033. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) I, I. Miss BRADLEY 
Prerequisite: course 1034. 
Abnormal nutrition; dietary treatment of diseases such as diabetes, ne- 
phritis, gastrointestinal disorders, and others. Case problems include 
urinalyses and their interpretation in reference to the diet; basal metabo- 
lism tests. Critical analyses of research, current literature, and radio pro- 
grams in the field of nutrition. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


109. Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) Yr. Miss BRADLEY 
Prerequisite: course 1034 or its equivalent. 
Designed for the professional person interested in current progress in the 
nutrition field. Course includes reports, reviews, and discussions of scien- 
tific literature; special attention given to recent findings of carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat metabolism; the vitamins, the minerals; oe and its rela- 
tion to disease; food fads or fallacies, 


111. Clothing Economics. (2) II. Miss BIESTER 
Economic aspects of the production and distribution of textiles and ready- 
to-wear clothing which directly or indirectly affect the consumer. Buying 
points and evaluation of buying guides. Individual and family clothing 
budgets. Open to any student with senior standing. 


115. Clothing in the Commercial Field. (3) I. Miss BIESTER 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 111. 
Fashion merchandising, store organization, and salesmanship. 


121. Tailoring. (2) II. | Mrs. MEREDITH 
Prerequisite: courses 95, 101. 
Study of fabrics, design, and construction principles suitable for tailored 
garments. One lecture ; one three-hour laboratory period. 


i 


f 


{ 


125. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


150. 


195, 
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Demonstration Methods. (2) I, II... The STAFF 
Individual experience in the selection, organization, and presentation of 
project materials utilizing professionally recognized demonstration tech- 
niques; observation and evaluation of professional demonstrations. 


Child Care Laboratory. (2) I, II. Mrs. ALVES 
Prerequisite: course 13. 

Analysis and interpretation of child care principles through participation 
in organized program of work with a group of preschool children. One 
lecture and three morning hours weekly to be arranged. 


Organization and Administration of Institutions. (2) I, II. Miss Spike 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, 11, and 1034. 

The organization and administration of food service in various types of 
institutions. Emphasis on methods of administration, personnel manage- 
ment, purchasing of food and supplies, records and accounts. Selection and 
arrangement of equipment for schools, hospitals, and commercial and civic 
institutions. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


Institutional Buying. (2) I, I. Miss SPIKE 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, 11, and 1034. 

Institutional marketing, with emphasis upon marketing for school lunch 
programs. Production and distribution of food commodities, marketing 
costs, factors influencing prices; marketing of special foods such as eggs, 
fruits, meats, and vegetables. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


Home Management Principles. (2) I, I. Miss BOETTCHER 
Prerequisite: economics. 

Study of work-simplification programs, systematic household practices, 
and organization of resources basic to achievement of objectives in family 
living. 


Consumers and the Market. (2) I. Miss BIESTER 
Prerequisite: economics and senior standing. 

Study of marketing structure, functions, and conditions basic to the solu- 
tion of consumer problems in selection of goods for home consumption. 
Evaluation of agencies aiding consumers. ‘ 


Home Management Practice. (2) I, II. Miss BOETTCHER 
Prerequisite: courses 4, 11, 1034, 140. 

Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management House 
and solve homemaking problems in connection with food preparation and 
serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satisfactory 
human relationships. 


Family Housing. (3) I. Mrs. WILSON 
Prerequisite: Art 1. 

Historic, artistic, economic, and functional aspects of housing; appraisal 
of house plans in terms of optimum family living. Three lecture hours. 


Home and Community Relationships. (2-3) I. Miss BIESTER 
Prerequisite: senior standing, consent of the instructor, and Home Kco- 
nomics 190. 

Laboratory experience in the utilization of the practices of home economics 
in youth and adult organizations. One one-hour conference ; two three-hour 
periods of field work. 
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196. Counseling and Guidance for Home and Community Life. (2-3) IT. 
Miss BIESTER 
Prerequisite: senior standing and consent of the instructor. 
Criteria for understanding and evaluating individual and group reactions; 
contributions which home and community leaders may make to citizenship 
programs for young people. 


199. Problems in Home Economics. (1-3) I, Il. The Starr 
Individual problems in various phases of home economics. 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (4) I, II. 
Mrs. SCHNELL 


Education H 1924. Student Teaching in Foods and Nutrition. (2), I, II. 
Mrs. SCHNELL 


Education H 192s. Student Teaching in Homemaking. (2) I, IT. 
Mrs. SCHNELL 


Education H 192c. Student Teaching in Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, IT. 
Mrs. SCHNELL 


~ 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


DARVEY E. CARLSEN, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
THEODORE 8. ELLENWOOD, A.B., Instructor in Industrial Arts. 
EMANUEL E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

FRED L. GRirFin, A.B., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
JOHN M. GROEBLI, M.S., Instructor in Industrial Arts. 

FLETCHER M. Haiaut, M.S., Lecturer in Industrial Arts. 


WiuuiAM F. Houtrop, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 


CLYDE KEENER, A.B., Instructor in Industrial Arts. 

WILLIAM G. Knire, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

FLORENCE W. Lyans, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
1 RopertT A. McCoy, M.Ed., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
*HAROLD J. MILLER, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

LYNNE C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

RAuPH K. Nair, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

JOSEPH J. SAyoviTz, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Kermit A. SEEFELD, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Souues, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Louie S. Taytor, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
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The Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts and 


graphic arts. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in industrial arts who wish 
to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy general requirements listed 


on page 52. 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Arts Degree with a Major in Industrial 
Arts: Students working toward a degree, with a major in industrial arts, are 


required to complete the following courses in the department: 


Units 


Industrial Arts 11. Woodworking—Fundamentals ........ 
Industrial Arts 20. Metalworking—Fundamentals ........ 
Industrial Arts 50. Electricity—Fundamentals ........... 
Industrial Arts 107. Industrial Relations ................ 
Industrial Arts 108. Methods in Industrial Supervision .... 
Industrial Arts 182. Industrial Management and 
OrOn mi Tallon es ester tee ee pices ee eR GO hg We ala hee 
Graphic Arts 1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching ........ 
CrapbiewArtis ©; Industrial Drafting: 2.0... gueintt. 20 oon 
CAD ICA TUS SU Ava l YDOOTA Dliyie. cue sae aq. ise pi th. Weardt gates 
Graphie Arts 105. Industrial Arts Design .......:..../.%. 
Departmental requirements outside the major department: 
Economies 6A. Principles of Accounting ..:.............. 
Peonomics 1) 0.ylis DOL WCOMOMUICS 56 oii) ole aden ao doe a) see he oe 


1 In residence fall semester we 1950-1951. 
* Absent on leave, 1950-1951 
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In addition to the required courses in industrial arts, the student shall elect 
additional industrial arts courses to complete a major of 40 units as a basic 
minimum. These courses shall constitute a coordinated curriculum in industrial 
arts and graphic arts. The selection of these courses must be approved by the 
Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. 

Requirements for the Bachelor of Arts Degree with a Major in Industrial 
Arts and a California Special Secondary Credential in Industrial Arts: 

Units 

Industrial Arts 11. Woodworking—Fundamentals ........ 
Industrial Arts 20. Metalworking—Fundamentals ........ 
Industrial Arts 30. Fundamentals of Transportation 

MA CHINETY ©. vices bos ae dnl) bas be bb a pe oe ae 
Industrial Arts 50. Electricity—Fundamentals ........... 
Graphic Arts 1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching......... 
Graphic Arts 5, Industrial Drafting) )..42... 2) eee 
Graphic Arts 804. ‘Iypography'.¢ 2.2.4.4. . chee ee 
Graphic Arts 105. Industrial Arts Design ....,.. .4.0 ane 
Required courses in education: 
Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education...... 
Education 110. Educational Psychology .............3.4. 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ........... 
Education 164. Educational and Vocational Guidance ..... 
Education: 170. Secondary Education °°?.¢.. 7). seen eee 
Education I 1904. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts. . 
Education I 1908. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. 
Education I 190c. Curriculum Development in Industrial 

TUR ois a 34 Sh ah oe era twnp a gee RIDE oe 
Education I 1924. Student Teaching in Industrial Arts .... 
Education I 1928. Student Teaching in Industrial Arts .... 
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In order to qualify for recommendation of the department for the teaching ~ 
credential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test or Speech 11; 
complete the proficiency tests before being assigned to directed teaching ; and 
have an average scholarship grade of C or higher in all technical courses com- 
pleted. The applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical 
examination. 

Requirements for Minors in Industrial Arts: Not less than 20 semester 
units of industrial arts are required for a minor, 6 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following subject-matter fields are offered. The 
selection of courses is subject to the approval of the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Arts or his representative. 

. Automotive work 

. Electrical and radio work 

. General metal work 

. Industrial arts crafts 

Industrial arts for elementary grades 
. Mechanical drafting 

. Photography 

. Printing 

. Woodwork 

10. Machine shop 


Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may be selected by students 
of other departments according to their needs and interests, provided the 
prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 
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4,—4n. Elementary Machine Shop. (3-3) Yr. 


11. 


12. 


20. 


21. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
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Industrial Arts 


LOWER DIvISION COURSES 


The fundamental operations in the machine shop, care and use of hand 
tools, layout work, benchwork, simple lathe turning, screw thread-cutting, 
and taper work. 


Woodworking—Fundamentals, (3) I, IJ. Mr. ELLENwoop, Mr. HoLTRop 
Analysis and application of the fundamentals of woodworking and wood 
turning. Includes nomenclature, processes, techniques, care and suitability 
of tools and materials. 


Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Construction. (3) I, Il. 
Prerequisite: course 11, Graphie Arts 5. Mr. GrirFiIn, Mr. HOLTROP 
The training in operation and upkeep of woodworking machinery in the 
construction of various types of cabinetwork, casework, and furniture. 


Metalworking—Fundamentals. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Taytor, Mr. GROEBLI 
A basie laboratory course offering fundamental theory and practice in 
metalworking processes and tool operations as used in modern industry. 


Forging and Welding. (2) I, II. Mr. TAYLOR 
The principles and practices of forging, testing, and heat treatment of 
steels, oxyacetylene; AC and DC electric are welding and their practical 
application to industry. : 

Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery. (3) I, II. Mr. KEENER 
An introduction to the nature and construction of transportation equip- 
ment used in modern society. Field trips are included. 

Automotive Maintenance and Operation. (3) II. Mr. KEENER 
Economies of selection, operation, and maintenance of the automobile. 

Fundamentals of Automotive Repair. (3) I. Mr. KEENER 


Prerequisite: course 20 or equivalent. 
Study of the construction and maintenance of the automobile, with practice 
on laboratory equipment and live cars. 


50. Blectricity—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. SAYOVITz 
A study of the basic fundamentals of electricity correlated with the use 
of tools and electrical materials in the laboratory. 

61. Basic Radio. (3) I, II. Mr. SAYOVITZ 
Electrical phenomena as applied to radio circuits and equipment used in 
receiving sets. 

93a—93B. Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. (2-2) Yr. Mr. KNIFE 


A study and experience course aimed to help develop competence by 
teachers in the use of diversified art materials and tools through projects 
typical of the interests and needs of children. 
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UPpprEr DIVISION COURSES 


101. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. 
(3) I, II. 
Problems involved in specifications, purchase orders, contracts, and bids. 
Estimating and calculating costs of materials and equipment. 


103. Survey of Occupations. (2) I, II. Mr. Nair 
Collection and dissemination of occupational information, including dis- 
tribution, classifications, patterns, and trends. 


1044-1048, Advanced Machine-shop Practice. (3-3) Yr. —— 
Prerequisite: course 4A or 4B. 
Study and practice in the more exacting machining processes with work 
on lathes, milling machines, shapers, grinders, planers, and drilling ma- 
chines, involving direct application of mathematics and machine-shop 
theory. 


105a-105s. Toolmaking and Designing. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 1044 or 1048. 
An advanced course in design and construction of tools, jigs, fixtures, dies, 
and machine parts. Advanced theory and applied mathematics are also 
included. 


107. Industrial Relations. (3) II. Mr. Nair 
A comprehensive treatment of the various factors involved in industrial 
relations; includes policies, trends, procedures, pertinent laws, and ac- 
cepted practices. 


108. Methods in Industrial Supervision. (2) I. Mr. Narr 
The qualifications, techniques, and responsibilities of industrial super- 
vision. The principles of leadership in the functions of directing, control- 
ling, and coordinating the combined efforts of men, machines, and material. 


1114-1118. Boat Building. (3-3) Yr. Mr. ELLENWoop 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The fundamentals of boat design and construction. Laboratory work will 
include designing and building of paddle boards, kayaks, bantam dinghies, 
centerboard sailboats, and motor boats. 1118 covers design and construc- 
tion of larger yachts, involving steam bending. 


112. Furniture Construction. (3) I, II. Mr. Houtrop 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The analysis of the construction of domestic furniture with applied experi- 
ence through selected laboratory projects. 


113. Period Furniture. (2) I, II. Mr. ELLEN Woop 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The study of period furniture including upholstery, decoration, and earv- 
ing as appropriate. Laboratory and lecture. 


115. Painting and Woodfinishing. (2) IT. Mr. GRIFFIN 
Prerequisite: course 11 or equivalent. 
An analysis of wood finishes and woodfinishing processes with applied 
laboratory experience using a wide variety of standard finishes, 
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124. Sheet Metal. (2) I. Mr. TAYLOR 
Prerequisite: course 20 and Graphic Arts 5. 
Theories and principles of fabricating sheet metals. Use and maintenance 
of the common sheet-metal tools and equipment used in schools and indus- 
try. Field trips are included. 


1274. Art Metalwork. (2-2) Yr. Mr. TAYLOR 
Design and construction of ornamental articles of copper, brass, Britannia 
metal, silver, aluminum, nickel, bronze, and other nonferrous metals. 


131. Motor Tune-up. (3) II. Mr. KEENER 
Prerequisite: course 32 or equivalent. 
Instruction in the use of motor tune-up test equipment, including exhaust 
analysis and the operation of the electric dynamometer. 


1324-1328. Advanced Automotive Work. (3-3) Yr. Mr. KEENER 
Prerequisite: course 32. 
An advanced course in the study of more intricate phases of automotive 
maintenance, with emphasis on design and materials. 


133. Automotive Electrics. (2 or 3) II. Mr. KEENER 
Prerequisite: course 32. 
The theory, construction, maintenance, and repair of the electrical devices 
used in starting, lighting, and in the ignition of automobiles. 


150a. Direct Current Circuits. (3) I. Mr. SAYOVITZ 
Prerequisite: course 50. 
Magnetism, resistance, and wire sizes. Ohm’s Law, series and parallel 
circuits, power, primary and secondary cells, meters, electromagnetism 
cells, induced electromagnetic forces, direct current motors and generators, 
and distribution. 


150s. Alternating Current Circuits. (3) II. Mr. SAYOvITz 
Prerequisite: course 50. 
Inductance, capacitance, impedance, power relationships, meters, single 
phase and polyphase circuits, transformers, alternating current motors, 
and generators, distribution systems, house and power wiring, control 
circuits and devices, rectifiers. 


4524-1528. Advanced Electrical Laboratory Work. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Sayvovirz 
Prerequisite: courses 50 and 61. 
Study of electrical appliances and electrical machinery used in home and 
in industry. Practice in the repair of such appliances and machinery ; study 
of manufacturing. Radio repair and construction may also be included. 


162a—162n. Radio Construction and Installation. (3-3) Yr. Mr. SAYOVITZ 
Prerequisite: course 61. 
Theory and practice in the construction of radio sets of various types, in 
connection with the principles of short-wave operation and installation. 


1704-1708. Stagecraft and Stage Construction. (3-3) Yr. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 1. 
Problems involved in design, construction, and decoration of stage scenery 
and other accessories. The problems of lighting and sound are given em- 
phasis in 170B. 
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172A-172B. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) Yr. Mr. Knire, Mr. McCoy 
Diversified arts and crafts laboratory devoted to the design and develop- 
ment of problems in leather, wood, plastics, metals, reeds, fibers or com- 
binations of these materials. 


175. Sportscrafts. (1 or 2) IT. The Starr 
A course offering opportunities for students to design, construct, maintain, — 
and repair sports equipment. 


178. Model Making. (2 or 3) IT. . Mr. KNIFE — 
Prerequisite: courses 11 and 12. 
Planning and development of scale models through study and laboratory 
work on selected projects. Field trips included. 


1794-1798. Early Childhood Education Integrated Craftwork. (2-2) Yr. 
Mrs. LyANns 
A course designed to develop self-expression in integrated handwork in 
preschool and primary grades. Constructive work in materials as a medium 
of self-expression will include easel painting, modeling, working with 
wood, paper, and cardboard, pasting, using crayons, and working with 
natural and discarded materials. 


182. Industrial Management and Organization. (3) I. Mr. Nair 
An analysis of fundamental problems in industrial management. Includes 
a study of the plant, personnel, the product, managerial controls, and 
operating procedures. 


183. General Metal Shop Organization for Teachers. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: courses 21, 1244, 1274. Mr. TAaytor, Mr. GRoEBLI 
Designed to give advanced students training in organization and manage- 
ment of the general metal shop in junior and senior high schools, and an 
opportunity to develop teaching aids, projects, project designs, and addi- 
tional skills in the various fields of metal work. Field trips are included. 


191, Manipulative Work for the Integrated Program in Primary and 
Elementary Grades. (3) I, II. Mrs. Lyans 
Prerequisite or taken concurrently: Education El 190. 
For primary and elementary teachers to develop an acquaintance and skill 
in the use of materials in an activity program. The integration of hand- 
work activities with the primary and elementary program is emphasized 
with stress on sources of materials, 


194. Expressive Activities for Early Childhood. (2) II. Mr. KNIFE 
Provides experiences with various environmental media in the school of 
early childhood—nursery, kindergarten, and primary years, including the 
construction of visual education materials, simple musical instruments, 
and educational play materials. 


195a. Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in : 
Industrial Arts Education. (3) I. Mr. MonrogE 


1958. Problems of Supervision in Industrial Arts Education. (3) IT, 
Mr. MonRoE 
199. Problems in Industrial Arts. (1-4) The STAFF 
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Graphic Arts 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching. (2) I, IT. Mr. GROEBLI, Mr. HAIGHT 
Designed primarily for students in the field of industrial education to en- 
able them to develop skill in expressing ideas in drawing that will illustrate 
and clarify other school subjects. 


5, Industrial Drafting. (3) I, IT. Mr. HAIGHT 
Prerequisite: course 2 or equivalent. 
Theory and practice in practical aspects of machine drawing, furniture 
production, sheet-metal development, aeronautical drafting, boat design, 
lofting, electrical drafting, pipe layout. Field trips are included. 


7. House Design and Planning. (3) I, II. The STAFF 
Study of the common problems involved in planning a house; styles of 
architecture, home sites, building codes, materials, and costs. Freehand 
sketches and conventional drawings of floor plans and elevations. Field 
trips are included. 


70. Photography. (3) I. Mr. McCoy 
The practice of photography for personal and educational use. Theory 
and practice in the use of equipment, picture taking, and laboratory work 
involved in processing contact and projection prints. Field trips are in- 
eluded. 


80a. Typography. (3) I. Mr. CARLSEN 
A study of the basic principles of typography, straight-matter composi- 
tion, simple display jobs, proofing, care of type and materials; platen 
presswork. 


808. Typography. (3) IT. _ Mr. CARLSEN 
Prerequisite: course 80A. 
Conventional and contemporary styles in typography. Problems in job, 
periodical, newspaper composition. Copy preparation and proofreading. 
Miehle vertical and horizontal press operation. Field trips are included. 


85a—85B. Linotype Operation. (3-3) Yr. Mr, CARLSEN 
| Principles and operation involved in linotype composition. 


UppeEerR DIVISION COURSES 


1024-1028. Architectural Drafting and Design. (2-2) Yr. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: course 7. 
The theory and practice of making plans and specifications for dwellings. 
Study of historic styles of domestic architecture and application of prin- 
ciples of design. Estimating, building ordinances, and topographical draw- 
ing from field notes, and field trips. 


105. Industrial Arts Design. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. SEEFELD 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
The principles of structural design, with emphasis on the design and con- 
struction of articles of furniture and other projects for production in 
school shops. Consideration of the use and effect of color as a factor in 
design. 
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1064-1068. Advanced Machine Drawing and Design. (3-3) Yr. ——— 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Theory and drafting with application to motion, power transmission, 
gears, and cams; machine and tool design. 


108. Descriptive Geometry. (3) IT. Mr. HAIcur 
Prerequisite: course 5 or equivalent. 
The application of the principles of descriptive geometry to the solution 
of engineering problems. 


171. Photography. (3) I. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: course 70 or equivalent. 
The practice of photography for personal and educational use. Theory and 
practice of photographie lighting, with special emphasis on portraiture, 
still-life and landscape photography. Field trips are included. 


1724. Advanced Photography. (3) I. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: courses 70 and 171. 
Advanced theory and techniques in the use of equipment and in processing 
photographs. Problems of special interest to teachers. Includes an intro- 
duction to color photography and motion pictures. Field trips are included. 


175. Color Photography. (3) I. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: courses 70 and 171. 
Theory and practice of taking pictures in color and making color prints. 
Field trips included. 


1804-1808. Printing Plant Management. (3-3) Yr. Mr. CARLSEN 
Prerequisite: course 804—80B or equivalent. 
Designed to give the student information and practice in the organization 
and management of all departments of the printing plant, including the 
requisitioning of stock and equipment. Field trips are included. 


184a—1848. Photolithography. (3-3) Yr. Mr. CARLSEN 
Prerequisite: course 183. 
The fundamentals of lithography, including the mixing and analysis of 
chemicals; practice in the production and care of albumin and deep-etch 
plates; offset press operation. Line, half-tone, and color production by 
the photolithographiec process, 


185. Advanced Presswork. (3) II. Mr. CARLSEN 
Practice and study in the more complex problems in the pressroom; half- 
tone make-ready, hair-line register, scoring, die cutting, and embossing; 
mechanical adjustment of presses. Folding machine operation. 


199. Problems in Graphic Arts. (1-4) The STarr 
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MATHEMATICS 


Pau. J. KEviy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
*STan.ey E. Ravucu, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 


- DoNALD D. WALL, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 


Lewis F. WALTON, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


General Requirements. Students with a major in the Department of Mathe- 
matics who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the general 
requirements listed on page 52. For the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major 
in mathematies, a total of 120 units and 120 honor points is required. Of these 
120 units, a minimum of 20 must be selected from the upper division curriculum 
of the Department of Mathematics. All programs of study must be approved by 
the Chairman of the Department. 


Preparation for the Major: The student should have completed in high 
school two years of algebra, and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry. 
Competence in the following college courses, or their equivalents, is essential 
for successful upper division study: Mathematics 3a—3B—4A—4B ; 8, 12; Physics 
2A-2B. 


Requirements for the Major. All students in mathematics are required to 
take a minimum of 20 units in upper division, including the following courses: 


Units 
Mathematics 1114. Introduction to Higher Algebra ....... 3 
+Mathematies 112. Introductory Higher Geometry ......... 3 
Mathematics 1184. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis .... 3 
Mathematics 119. Differential Equations ................ 3 


To complete the minimum requirements, the student may select from the 
following courses, according to his interest: 


(1) Recommended to those interested in the applications of mathematics or 
planning graduate work in this field: 


Mathematics 105. Numerical Analysis ...............4-.. 3 
Mathematics 1188. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis ..... 3 
Mathematics 122. Introduction to Complex Functions...... 3 
Mathematics 124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 3 
Mathematics 190. Mathematics Semimar ...............-. 1-4 


= Mathematics 199. Problems in Mathematics .............. 1-3 


(2) Recommended to those intending to teach mathematics or to prepare for 
advanced mathematical study in graduate school: 


Mathematics 109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra ...... 3 
Mathematics 1118. Higher Algebra ..........-+.--++.--- 3 
Mathematies 113. Fundamental Concepts of Geometry ..... 3 
Mathematics 115. Elementary Theory of Numbers ........ 3 
Mathematics 1188. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis ..... 3 
Mathematics 190. Mathematics Seminar ...............-.- 1-4 
Mathematics 199. Problems in Mathematics ............. 1-3 


Requirements for the Minor. Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one and 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a minor in 


. mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high school 


* Absent on leave, 1950-1951. 
}+ Effective commencing 1951. 
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must take Mathematics C, The prescribed course of further study is: Mathe- 
matics 3A, 3B, 44, 8 or 12, and six upper division units. Upper division courses 
recommended are: 109, 113, 115, 119. Students must maintain an average 
grade of at least C in the upper division courses offered as the minor in mathe- 
maties. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


C. Trigonometry. (3) I. ' The Starr 
Definition of trigonometric functions. Fundamental identities. Addition 
formulas and identities based upon them. Solution of oblique triangles. 
Trigonometric equations. Inverse trigonometric functions. Right spherical 
triangles. 


1. Mathematics—Language of Science. (359i The Starr 
An introductory course in which mathematics is presented as the basic 
language of modern scientific culture with emphasis on mathematical 
ideas and their contributions to the various fields of knowledge. The 
course material includes a review of elementary algebra, stresses the 
significance and application of the elementary functions, and includes 
basic concepts of statistics. Open to all students. 


2. Mathematics of Finance, (3) IT. The STarr 
Prerequisite: 13 years of high school algebra, or approval of the in- 
structor. 


A study of the theory of interest and annuities with numerous applications 
to such business problems as loans, mortgages, stocks, bonds, insurance. 


3A. Analytic Geometry. (3) I, II. The STarr 
Prerequisite: trigonometry. 
Properties of the straight line, circle, conic sections, equations of first 
and second degree, transformation of coordinates, parametric equations, 
polar and cylindrical codrdinates, introduction to analytic geometry of 
three dimensions. 


3B. Calculus, First Course. (3) I, II. The STarr 
Prerequisite: course 3. 
Continuation of 34. Functions, limits, continuity; derivatives, differenti- 
ation of elementary functions; applications; introduction to integration. 


44. Calculus, Second Course. (3) I, IT. The Starr 
Prerequisite: course 3B. 
Continuation of Mathematics 3B. Further applications of differentiation. 
Systematic integration, applications; indeterminate forms. 


4s, Calculus, Third Course. (3) I, IT. The Starr 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
Continuation of course 44. Infinite series, Taylor’s theorem, hyperbolic 
functions, solid analytic geometry, partial differentiation, multiple in- 


tegrals. 

8. College Algebra. (3) I. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: 14 years of high school algebra, one-half year of trigonom- 
etry. 


Binomial theorem, exponential equations, progressions, complex numbers, 
elementary theory of equations, inequalities, determinants, matrices. 
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_ *9, General Astronomy. (3). 
| General astronomy, with emphasis on the solar system. Occasional evening 
periods of observation. 


12. Elements of Probability and Statistics. (3) II. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: course 3B. 
Introductory topies of probability and statistics for the development of 
the treatment of experimental data. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


*105. Numerical Analysis. (3). 
Prerequisite: courses 4B, 12. 
Numerical procedures for interpolation, differentiation, integration, soly- 
ing of differential equations in applied problems, use of the calculating 
machines. 


109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra. (3) I. Mr. WALTON 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
An introductory study of the nature of mathematical deduction with em- 
phasis on the number systems used in elementary algebra. 


1114. Higher Algebra. (3) II. Mr. WALTON 
Prerequisite: courses 48, 8. 
Vector spaces: linear dependence, matrix algebra, linear transformations, 
theory of determinants. 


111s. Higher Algebra. (3) I. Mr. WALTON 
Prerequisite: 1114. 
Continuation of 1114. Linear groups, conical forms, quadratic forms, 
characteristic equations of a matrix, invariants. 


112. Introductory Higher Geometry. (3) II. Mr. KELLY 
Prerequisite: course 8. 
Projective properties, homogeneous and projective codrdinates, cross ratio, 
one- and two-dimensional projective geometry. 


~~ 


*113. Fundamental Concepts of Geometry. (3). —_—— 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
A study of the foundations of geometry for students planning to teach 
mathematics. Introduction to non-Euclidean geometry. 


115. Elementary Theory of Numbers. (3) II. Mr. WALL 
Prerequisite: 12 units of college mathematics. 
A study of the whole numbers and other classes of integers, especially 
the prime numbers. The problems considered are quite diverse and include 
many famous and historical ones. Topics include; number bases, factor- 
ization, Diophantine equations, congruences, residues, numerical fune- 
tions, distribution of primes. 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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1184. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis. (3) I. Mr. KELLY 
Prerequisite: course 48. 
The purposes of the course are: (1) To formulate precisely the basic 
limit concepts which occur in elementary set theory and in the study of 
real-valued functions of one variable, and (2) to prove rigorously the 
chain of theorems leading up to the existence of the Riemann integral. 


1188. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis. (3) II. Mr. WALL 
Prerequisite: course 118A. 
A continuation of course 1184, forming a year course in the fundamentals 
of analysis. Integration theory, with additional topics such as: line, sur- 
face, and volume integrals, orthogonal functions, calculus of variations. 


119. Differential Equations. (3) I. Mr. WALL 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
Solutions of first-order differential equations, linear differentia] equations 
with constant coefficients. Selections from the following topics: Picard’s 
method for approximating the solutions of nonlinear equations, series 
solutions, partial differential equations. 


122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Analytic functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic continua- 
tion, conformal mapping. Introduction to applications in the engineering 
field. 


124, Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (3) I. Mr. WALL 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s theorem, Stokes’ 
theorem; Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions ; partial differential 
equations; applications. 


190. Mathematics Seminar, (1-4) II. The Starr 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Lectures and discussions concerning the applications of mathematies to 
various scientific fields, with emphasis on the place of mathematies in the 
development of science and industry. Important to science students and 
to prospective teachers. 


199. Problems in Mathematics. (1-3) I, II. The STarr 
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MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


RicHARD G. McKEs, B.S., Colonel, Infantry, Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. 


. RICHARD W. MABEE, B.S., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. 


JAMES D. Kipper, B.S., Captain, Infantry, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 


GEORGE R. TREBILCOCK, A.B., First Lieutenant, Infantry, Instructor in Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics. 


Mission. The mission of the Senior Division of ROTC is to produce junior 
officers who have the qualities and attributes essential to their progressive and 
continued development as officers in a component of the Army of the United 
States. The major mission is the training of officers to serve with the Reserve 
Components of the Army of the United States, i.e., the Organized Reserve 
Corps and the National Guard. In addition, the Senior ROTC will provide the 
principal source of procurement of junior officers for the Regular Army 
through selection of a required number of distinguished military graduates of 
Senior ROTC units for direct Regular Army appointment, and through ex- 
tended active-duty tours of volunteer officers from which will be selected addi- 
tional personnel for Regular Army appointments. 


Arms, Equipment, and Uniforms. The United States furnishes arms, equip- 
ment, uniforms, and textbooks for the use of regularly enrolled students in 
this department. This property remains the property of the United States 
Government and must be returned at the end of the school year. 


Basic Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a leader 
whether in peace or in war, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a citi- 
zen and to awaken in him an appreciation of the obligations of citizenship. 

The basic course is prescribed for all first-year and second-year undergrad- 
uate male students who are citizens of the United States, able-bodied, between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-two years at the time of admission to the 
University. A first-year or second-year student claiming exemption because 
of noncitizenship, physical disability, age, or service in the armed forces of the 
United States, will present a petition on the prescribed form for such exemp- 
tion. Pending action on his petition the student will enroll in and enter the 

“course prescribed for his year. 

A student who has had previous military training or service will receive 
such credit toward advanced standing in the ROTC as the Provost of the Col- 
lege and the Professor of Military Science and Tactics may jointly determine. 

Veterans who have served one year or more in any branch of the Armed 
Forces will, on submission of a petition, be exempted from the basic course and 
may, upon application be admitted to the advanced course. 

A student who has received training in a junior division ROTC unit, equiva- 
lent training at a government recognized school, or senior division ROTC 
training at another institution may be granted advanced basic course standing, 
based on the previous ROTC training completed. Satisfactory completion of 
the junior ROTC program will entitle the student to credit for the first year of 
senior ROTC. It is essential that each entering student, with previous ROTC 
training as indicated above, who desires to receive advance ROTC credit should, 
prior to his enrollment, secure from the high school or other institution con- 
cerned a transcript of his previous ROTC training. This transcript should be 
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presented by the student for proper evaluation at the time he enrolls in Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics. 

If a student subject to this requirement, without authority, fails to appear 
for work in the course, his neglect will be reported after a reasonable time to 
the Registrar, who with the approval of the Provost will notify the student 
that he is dismissed from the University. The Registrar will then inform the 
dean of the student’s college or other officer in charge of the student’s program 
of his dismissal. Upon the recommendation of the professor in charge of the 
work and with the approval of the Provost, the Registrar is authorized to 
reinstate the student and will notify the dean of the student’s college (or other 
officer in charge of the student’s study list) of such reinstatement. 


14—1B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The STarr 
Two hours of theoretical instruction and one hour of field instruction each 
week. Instruction and training in the basic theoretical and practical sub- 
jects necessary to enable the student to operate as a soldier in the field. 
Qualifications for enrollment: acceptance by the Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics as a member of the Senior ROTC for those students 
without previous military training. 


2A—2B. Basic Course. (13-14) Yr. The STarr 
Prerequisite: course 14 and 1B, previous ROTC or military training 
equivalent. 
Two hours of theoretical instruction and one hour of field instruction each 
week. 
Instruction to the student to continue and preserve the training given in 
1a-1B, and to instill a theoretical and practical knowledge of military 
tactics as applied to the individual and small groups. The practical appli- 
cation of the relation of this instruction to combat is illustrated. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The purpose of this course is to produce college-trained junior reserve 
officers to meet the needs of the Army during the postwar period and to pre- 
serve and expand the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps organization in antici- 
pation of postwar reserve officer requirements. In addition, the Senior ROTC 
will provide the principal source of procurement of junior officers for the 
Regular Army through selection of a required number of distinguished military 
graduates of Senior ROTC units for direct Regular Army appointment, and 
through extended active-duty tours of volunteer officers from which will be 
selected additional personnel for Regular Army appointments. 

For those advanced-course students who wish to obtain a commission in the 
Regular Army as Distinguished Military Graduates, the following require- 
ments are listed: A student must possess outstanding qualities of military 
leadership, high moral character, and definite aptitude for the military service; 
distinguish himself either academically or by demonstrated leadership through 
his accomplishments while participating in recognized campus activities; com- 
plete successfully all military science subjects or their equivalents; and com- 
plete the full four-year curriculum at the College and obtain a degree. 

Any major is acceptable, but certain ones are considered more useful for a 
future career in the Army. Those majors especially recommended to students 
wishing a Regular Army commission are speech, economics, political science, 
sociology, mathematics, chemistry, physics, psychology, and physical education. 

Those students who do not qualify as Distinguished Military Graduates 
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may compete for a Regular Army commission by taking the “Competitive 
Tour of Duty” for one year following graduation from the College. 

The advanced course is offered for regularly enrolled students who are grad- 
uates of the basic course, physically fit, and between the ages of 16 to 26 years 
at the time of admission to the advanced course. In addition, advanced-course 
students must have at least two academic years to graduate or a like period 
to complete all academic work for an advanced degree. Advanced-course stu- 
dents receive from the government commutation of subsistence equivalent to 
the value of the Army ration (about $28 per month) in addition to uniforms, 
arms, equipment, and textbooks. 


102. ROTC Summer Camp. (3) 

Advanced-course students are required to attend a course of summer camp 
training for six weeks during the summer vacation period normally following 
the student’s completion of the first year of the advanced course. The United 
States furnishes uniforms, equipment, transportation, and subsistence and 
pays the student while at camp the rate of pay of an Army private (now $75 
per month) plus 5 cents per mile to and from camp. Three units of credit are 
granted for successful completion of this camp. 


1034-1038. Advanced Course, Senior ROTC (Infantry). (4—4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: courses 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent. The STAFF 
Instruction to continue and preserve the training given in the elementary 
course and/or service in the armed forces; instruction in leadership and 
the duties of company grade officers of infantry. 


1044-1048. Advanced Course, Senior ROTC ' (Infantry). (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 1034—103B. The STAFF 
Continuation of the instruction given in 1034—103B with-a view to qualify- 
ing the student for a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, or a commission in the Regular Army. 


Acceptance by the student of the monetary allowances described above will 
make the completion of the advanced course a prerequisite to graduation from 
the University. 


UTILIZATION OF GRADUATES OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COURSES 


It is not practicable to maintain units of all the many branches at most 
colleges and universities. However, there will be students in scientific and 
technical courses whose services will be needed and who will wish to be com- 

issioned in branches not represented by units on their campuses. The War 
Department will make provisions for such advanced students to attend an 
ROTC camp of the appropriate branch and will tender such students, if other- 
wise qualified, a commission in the appropriate branch within quota limitations. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


The State Department of Education has authorized military science as a 
teaching minor for the junior high school credential and for the general sec- 
ondary credential (not offered at Santa Barbara College). Students pursuing 
this minor should be those primarily concerned with completing work toward 
an Army commission. 
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MUSIC 


HELEN M. BARNETT, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Luioyp Brownin¢, B.Mus., Assistant Professor of Musie. 

WALTER BUCHANAN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Musie. 
1'Van A. CHRISTY, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Maurice E. FAULKNER, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 
2H. KuyNE HEADLEY, M.Mus., Associate Professor of Music. 

EuiAs P. G. THEROS, M.A., Instructor in Music. 

CLAYTON H. WiLson, M.Mus., Assistant Professor of Music. 

FRANCES WISHARD, B.Mus., Instructor in Music. 


The Major: The student is required to consult with the Chairman of the 
Department of Music before selecting his major from the following: 


(1) The bachelor’s degree in music with one of three emphases: 
(a) General program in history, theory, and performance, 
(b) Theory and composition, 
(c) Musical performance. 


(2) The bachelor’s degree with a special secondary credential in music: (a) 
Publie school music major which authorizes the holder to teach all voeal and 
instrumental music in the elementary and secondary schools in California; 
(b) Music major with limited credential in: (1) instrumental music; (2) 
vocal music; or (3) piano music. Hither of these programs authorizes the holder 
to teach theoretical music, music appreciation, dictation, musi¢ reading, and 
the special branch or branches named in the credential. 


Requirements for the Major: Students must have completed the following 
lower division courses or their equivalents in preparation for the major in 
music: Music 2A—2B and 304-308. Entrance and placement examinations in 
music are given to all new majors before registration. 

Transfers from other institutions are required to complete at least two 
semesters’ work in the Department of Music. 

Music majors are required: (1) to develop performance ability, (2) to par- 
ticipate in student recitals, (3) to play sophomore and senior auditions, and 
(4) to engage in at least one music activity per semester. 

Master teachers (accredited by the Department of Music) are available for 
private instrumental, vocal, and theory study at a nominal fee. 


Requirements for the Teaching Credential: All musie majors working for 
teachers’ credentials in music must comply with the requirements listed by the 
Department of Education on pages 80-87. 


Advanced Credit: Students able to satisfy the requirements of any music 
course may petition for examination. Those who make satisfactory grades 
will be allowed to substitute electives for a part of the required courses. 


Other Music Students: All students desiring to enroll in any music course 
(music history and appreciation, and music activities excepted) must first 
pass a standard music test in native capacity and a test in ability to carry a 
tune. These music tests are scheduled during the registration period and must 
be taken at that time. 


1 In residence fall semester only, 1950-1951. 
2 In residence spring semester only, 1950-1951. 
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Curricula for the Major 


I. Music Majors 
The following majors consist of 40—42 required units in music. 


(a) General Program in Music History, Theory, and Performance 


LOWER DIVISION 
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UPPER DIVISION 
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(b) Theory and Composition 
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(c) Musical Performance 


LOWER, DIVISION 
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II. Music Majors with Credential 


(a) Public School Music 
(Special Secondary Credential) 


LOWER DIVISION 
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Music Activities 
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Advanced Instruments) 
Music 120. Instrumental Conducting 


Music 1604. Form and Analysis 
Music Activities 
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(b) Music Majors with Limited Credential 


(1) Instrumental Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Instruments) 


The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
following substitutions: 


LOWER DIVISION 


The student is required to take only 2 units of Voice, Music 64—6B; 2 units 
of Piano, Musie 30c-30D, and 2 units of Intermediate Instruments, Music 
40a—40B. 


UPPER DIVISION 
An additional 2 units in Advanced Instruments is required. Music 140a—B— 
C—D, total 4 units. 


(2) Vocal Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Voice) 
The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
following substitutions : 
LOWER DIVISION 
For courses Music 204—B—c—D, the student may choose any two courses for a 
total of 4 units. 
UPPER DIVISION 
The student may substitute Music 125, Choral Conducting, for Music 120. 
Musie 106c—106p, Advanced Voice, will be substituted for Education MI 190. 


(3) Piano Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Piano) 


The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
following substitutions: 


LOWER DIVISION 


For Music 6c—6p, the student may elect to substitute 2 units chosen from 
20A—B—C—D, 40A—40B, Intermediate Instruments. 


—- 


UPPER DIVISION 
For Music 1064-1068, Advanced Voice, the student may elect to substitute 
2 units chosen from 20A—B—C—D, or 1404-1408, Advanced Instruments. 
Musie 1304—s—c—p, Advanced Piano, 4 units. For Education MI 190 the 
student may elect to substitute Education MP 190, Methods of Teaching 
Piano. 


Other Requirements for Credential Candidates 


All such students may select (1) the general education program for liberal 
arts majors, or (2) the general education program in liberal arts for the four- 
year credential. ~ 

Education courses required for credential: Education 57, 147, 170, ME 190, 
MS 190, MV 190, MI 190, M 192, Psychology 110. 

Other courses required for credential: Psychology 14, Speech 11. 
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Curricula for the Minor 


Requirements for the Minor. The requirements for the various minors in the 
Department of Music are 18 units, of which at least 6 must be in upper division 
courses within the same field. 


Public School Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to sing a simple song. 

Lower division courses: Music 14, 54, 6A—6B, 30A—B—C—D. 

Upper division courses: Music 124, 4 units of music activities or additional 
study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education ME 190. 


Early Childhood Education Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play on 
the piano simple songs and marches, and to sing in tune. 

Lower division courses: 14, 5A, 6A, 6B, 30A—B—C-D. ; 

Upper division courses: 1134-1138, 4 units of music activities or additional 
study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education MEC 190. 


Orchestra and Band Instrument Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play 
a string or wind instrument. 

Lower division courses: 14, 20A—B—C—D. 

Upper division courses: 120, 140a—140B, Education MI 190, 2 units of in- 
strumental activities. 


General Music Minor: 

Lower division courses: 14, 54, 6 units chosen from 5B—C—D—E, 30A—B—C— 
D-E-F, 20A—B—C—D, 6A—B-C—D, 24—2B, 3A—-3B, which may also include not more 
than 2 units of activity credit. 

Upper division courses: 8 units to be chosen from the following courses: 
1054—B-c—D, 1064—B—c—D, 1404—B—c—D, 1304—B—c—pD, 1604-160B, which may 
also include not more than 2 units of activity credit. 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


X(ECE). Piano. (0 or 1) I, II. Miss WISHARD 
A credit course for early childhood education majors who are not qualified 
to meet entrance requirements for Music 30 (ECE). (Note.—Credit can 
be used as an elective, but will not count toward music requirements for 
the major or minor.) Two class hours. 


1a. Musicianship. (2) I, IT. Mr. BUCHANAN 
Key signature. Solfege of major and minor scales and triads. Sight sing- 
ing in major with movable do. Rhythmic and melodic dictation, two meas- 
ures. Treble, bass, and C eclefs. Harmonic dictation involving I, IV, and 
V, intervals. Two class hours. 


18. Solfege. (2) I, IT. Mr. BuCHANAN 
Continuation of 14. Singing in minor with la as the keynote. All dictation 
in four-measure phrase length. Rhythmic dictation. Melodic dictation in 
major and minor. Harmonies involving II, and I$. Two class hours. 


2a—28. Music Theory. (3-3) I, IT. The STAFF 
Music fundamentals, sight singing, ear training, introductory harmony 
and keyboard harmony. 
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| 3B-30. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. HEADLEY 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, and 304 or equivalent. 
Intervals in scale relation, chord structure; cadences, four-part harmoni- 
zation of melodies by section and phrase; by-tones, simple treatment of 
dominant, subdominant, supertonic, submediant, and mediant harmonies. 
Rhythmic principles governing harmonization. Keyboard practice, cre- 
ative work. 


5a. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, II. Mr. THEROS 
Designed especially to meet the needs of students desiring elementary 
cultural courses in music. 


5s. Music of the Baroque Period. (2) I. Mr. FAULKNER 
Prerequisite: Music 54 or consent of the instructor. 
A study of the principal developments in music from 1600 to 1750, with 
emphasis on the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 


5c. Music of the Classic Period. (2) IT. eer 
Prerequisite: Music 5a or consent of the instructor. 
A survey of the music of the early classic schools and an emphasis on the 
compositions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 


5D. Music of the Romantic Period. (2) I. Mr. THEROS 
Prerequisite: Music 54 or consent of the instructor. 
A survey of music history and musical literature from the period of Weber 
and Schubert to the beginning of Impressionism. 


5E. Twentieth-Century Music. (2) IT. Mr. WILSON 
Prerequisite: Music 5a or consent of the instructor. 
Significant developments in contemporary music, with emphasis on the 
works of Debussy, Ravel, Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Bartok, 
and others. 


64-6. Voice. (1-1) I, II. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: ability to carry a tune and course 14. 
Principles of voice production, including posture, breath control, vowel 
formation, resonance, diction, and legato. Ensemble and individual singing 
of simple songs and exercises in English and Italian. Two class hours. 


_6c-6D. Voice. (1-1) I, II. The STAFF 
Continuation of 64—6B. Two class hours. 


*8a—B—O—D. Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs. (1—1—1-—1) I, IT. 
Mr. BUCHANAN, Mrs. BARNETT 
A study of the best choral literature. Accompanied and a cappella experi- 
ence. Public appearances and radio programs. Open to all college students, 
after preliminary examination, upon consent of the instructor, Three lab- 
oratory periods. 


9a—B—C—D. Orchestra. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 
The study and performance of the standard orchestral and symphonic 
music. Public appearauces include a formal concert each semester. Open, 
with the consent of the instructor, to all students who have had experience 
in playing an orchestral instrument. Three laboratory periods. 


* Women’s Glee Club not to be offered, 1950-1951. 
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10a—B—c—D. Band. (1—1—1-1) I, I. Mr. WILSON 
The study and performance of the standard band repertoire. Public ap- 
pearances at football games, rallies, and concerts. Open, with the consent 
of the instructor, to all students who have had experience in playing a 
band instrument. Three one-hour periods. 


124-128. Counterpoint. (2-2) Yr. Mr. HEADLEY 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B. 
12a. Sixteenth-century counterpoint of Lasso, Palestrina, and others. 
128. Study of Bach and Palestrina in preparation for the writing of 
canons and fugues. 


184—B—c—p. A Cappella Choir. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. CHRISTY 
The study and performance of standard classical polyphonic and modern 
choral and a cappella music. Public performances, concert tours, and radio 
performances. Open, after preliminary tryout, by permission of the in- 
structor, to students who have had choral experience. Three laboratory 
periods. 


20a. Percussion. (2) I. Mr. FAULKNER 
Technical aspects of the various percussion instruments, with special 
emphasis upon accuracy of rhythm and elementary drumming. Three lab- 
oratory periods. 


20B. Brass. (2) I. Mr. FAULKNER 
Technical problems involved in the playing of the brass instruments. Per- 
forming capacity is developed upon one instrument and playing experi- 
ence is given upon others. One ensemble period is required each week in 
addition to the classwork. Three laboratory periods. 


20c. Woodwinds, (2) II. Mr. WILSON 
Same as 20B, but for woodwind instruments. 


20D. Strings. (2) I, II. ———— 
Same as 208, but for string instruments. 


23a—B—C-D. String Ensemble. (1—1-1-1) I, I. 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements 
for larger string ensemble. Open, after examination, to instrumental 
players of satisfactory technique, proficiency, and musical knowledge. 
Two class hours. 


26a—B—Cc—D. Chamber Music. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements © 
for string trio, quartet, quintet, ete. Open, after examination, to instru- 
mental players of satisfactory technical proficiency and musical knowl- 
edge. Two class hours. 


274—B—C—D. Brass Choir. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. FAULKNER 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements 
for brass ensemble. Open to proficient brass instrumentalists. Three lab- 
oratory periods. 


284—B—c—D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, IT. Mr. WILSON 
Same as 274—B-c—D, but for woodwind ensemble. Three laboratory periods. 
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29A—B—O—D. Small Vocal Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The STAFF 
Study and performance of musical literature suited to small groups. Men’s 
quartet, women’s double quartet, and mixed madrigal group. Frequent 
public appearances and opportunity for radio programs. Two class hours. 


30A—B—C—D—E-F. Piano. (1—1—1—1—1-1) I, Il. Mr. BrownineG, Miss WISHARD 
Classwork in piano, stressing the fundamental principles of correct and 
intelligent playing. Provision for development according to individual 
needs. Upon completion of Piano IV, students are expected to play, 
readily and accurately, accompaniments of a grade of difficulty encoun- 
tered in public school assembly singing. Two class hours. 


30A—B—C—D (ECE). Piano. (1—1-—1-1) I, I. Miss WISHARD 
For early childhood education majors, with special emphasis on the needs 
of the teacher. 
Admission is by examination. Students in early childhood education who 
fail to meet the entrance requirements for course 30A (ECE) must imme- 
diately enroll in course X(E.C.H.). Two class hours. 


»oA—B—C—D. Organ. (1-1—-1—1) Yr. Miss WISHARD 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Classwork in organ, stressing fundamental principles of registration, 
pedal technique, and interpretative concepts of organ masterworks. 


40a—p—c—D. Intermediate Instruments. (1—1—1-—1) I, Il. The STAFF 
For advanced students. Class lessons and individual instruction. Ac- 
credited master teachers are available for private study upon the musical 
instrument at a nominal fee. Two class hours. 


UPPER. DIVISION COURSES 


101. Solfege. (2) I, II. Mr. BUCHANAN 
Continuation of 14 and 1B. Singing by syllable in bass and C clefs. More 
difficult rhythmic patterns. Secondary seventh chords. Altered chords by 
syllable. Altered chords with enharmonic changes in spelling. Two class 
hours. 


1034-1038. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. HEADLEY 
1034 is a continuation of Music 3B—3c, Harmony. 103B is an emphasis upon 
modern harmony. Nonchordal effects, chromatic harmonies, and simple 
counterpoint. Extensive analysis of music of the masters. Creative work. 


———— 


104A—p-—c. History of Music. (2-2-2) I, II. Mr. WILSON 
104A is open to the general student who can meet the necessary musical 
background demands. A combination lecture and laboratory course de- 
signed to present man’s cultural heritage in music from early civilization 
to the present day with an emphasis on relevant style concepts and famili- 
arity with symphonic literature. Three class hours. 


1054. Symphonic Literature. (2) II. Mr. FAULKNER 
Prerequisite: Music 5a or consent of the instructor. 
This course presents a history of symphonic forms and includes a compre- 
hensive analysis of the aesthetic and structural components of the sym- 
phony, symphonic poem, overture, concerto, ete. 
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105s. Folk Music. (2) I. Mrs. BARNETT 
Prerequisite: Music 5a or consent of the instructor. 
Origin, development and literature of folk music of various countries with 
an emphasis on European, Scandinavian, and South American cultures. 


105c. History of the Opera. (2) IT. Mr. THEROS 
Prerequisite: Music 5a or consent of the instructor. 
This course aims to present a systematic historical survey of the opera by 
means of a program of lectures and selected musical illustrations. 


105p. History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) I. —— 
Prerequisite: Music 5a or consent of the instructor. 
A course designed to present the masterworks of chamber music literature 
with an emphasis on the music, the forms, and the history of the style. 


105r. American Music. (2) I. Mr. HEADLEY 
Prerequisite: Music 5a or consent of the instructor. 
A study of the works of American composers with an emphasis upon con- 
temporary style and modern trends. 


106a—s—c—p. Advanced Voice. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. The STAFF 
Continued development of breath control, tone production, and technique. 
Study of songs in foreign languages. Interpretation of the art song, opera, 
and the oratorio. Students appear in recital. Two class hours. 


*1084—B—Cc—D. Men’s and Women’s Glee Club. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 
Continuation of 8A—B—C—D. Mr. BUCHANAN, Mrs. BARNETT 


109a—B—c—D. Orchestra. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 
Continuation of 94—B—c—p. 


110a—B—c—pD. Band. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. WILSON 
Continuation of 10a—B—c—D, 


1134-1138. Music for Plays, Festivals, and Pageants. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss VANDEMAN 
Develops skill in guidance of children’s creative music experiences, for a 
wide variety of dramatizations. Original musie will be composed for 
various activities and interests. Class closely integrated with Education 
1624-1628. Two class hours, 


116. Choral Composition. (3) I. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: Harmony IV. 
Vocal arrangement and composition in the short forms and introduction 
to the longer forms. 


117. Advanced Composition. (2) II. Mr. HEADLEY 


Composition in the larger forms including variation, rondo, chaconne, 
passacaglia, and sonata allegro. 


118a-B—c—p. A Cappella Choir. (1—-1—-1-1) I, II. Mr. CHRISTY 
Continuation of 184—B—c—p. 


120. Instrumental Conducting. (2) IT. Mr. FAULKNER | 
Prerequisite: course 124 or Education MV 190. 
The history of the art of conducting; time-beating and scorereading. 
Technique of the baton. Actual experience in conducting. Three class hours. 


* Women’s Glee Club not to be offered, 1950-1951. 
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121. Orchestration. (3) I. Mr. FAULKNER 
Tone, range, technical possibilities, and transposition of all orchestral 
and band instruments. Arrangements of standard compositions for strings, 
brass, and woodwinds, and the orchestration of original work. 


123a—B—c—p. String Ensemble. (1—1—-1-1) I, II. 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements 
for larger string ensemble. Open after examination to instrumental players 
of satisfactory technique, proficiency, and musical knowledge. 


124. Fundamentals of Conducting. (2) I, II. Mr. CHRISTY 
Elementary techniques for conducting both choral and instrumental music ; 
practice in conducting easy choral music. Two class hours. 


125. Choral Conducting. (2) II. Mr. CHRISTY 
Prerequisite: course 124 or Education MV 190. 
Practical methods in the technique of choral conducting and in organizing 
and maintaining choral groups. College choral groups are conducted in 
4-8—part literature. Three class hours. 


126a—B—c—p. Chamber Music. (1—1—1-1) I, Il. a 
Continuation of 26A—B—c—D, 


127a—B—cC—D. Brass Choir. (1—1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. FAULKNER 
Continuation of 274—B—c—D. 

128a—B—c—D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1-—1-1) I, I. Mr. WILSON 
Continuation of 28a—B—c—D, 

129a—Bs—c—D. Small Vocal Ensemble. (1—1—1-1). I, II. The STAFF 


Continuation of 294—B—C—D. 


130a—B-c-p. Advanced Piano. (1—1—1-1) I, Il. Mr. BRowNING 
Continuation of 30c—p-E-¥F, with emphasis on solo playing and accom- 
paniments of a more difficult grade. 


1324-1328. Piano Accompanying. (1-1) Yr. The STAFF 
Playing accompaniments under supervision in the public schools or in vocal 
or instrumental classes at the College. May be counted for credit in music 
activity, upon approval of the Chairman of the Department of Music. Five 
laboratory periods. 


1334-1338. Piano Ensemble. (1-1) Yr. Mr. BROWNING 
For advanced students. Four- and eight-hand piano compositions and 
transcriptions by classic, romantic, and modern composers, culminating 
in a recital each semester. May be counted as a music activity. Two labora- 
tory periods. 


— 


135a—B—c—p, Organ. (1—-1—1-1) Yr. Miss WISHARD 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Classwork in organ, stressing fundamental principles of registration, 
pedal technique, and interpretative concepts of organ masterworks. 


140a—s—c—p. Advanced Instruments. (1—1—1-1) I, I. The STAFF 
Continuation of 40A—B—C-D. 
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160A—160s. Form and Analysis. (2) I, II. Miss WISHARD 
Prerequisite for 160A: course 3B—38C. 
Prerequisite for 160B: 160a, 103. 
Analysis of the simple structural elements and some of the larger forms. 
Material used is largely from classic and romantic schools. 


199. Problems in Music. (1-3) I, II. The STAFF 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education MI 190. Method of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) II. 
Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) I. 
Education ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. 
Education MP 190. Methods of Teaching Piano. (1) II. 
Education MS 190. Secondary Music Education. (2) II. 
Education MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) I. 
Education M 192. Student Teaching in Music. (1-4) I, II. 
Education P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, Il. 
Physical Education 54.'\(Music) Marching Tactics. (4) I. 
Physics 16. Physics of Sound. (3) I, II. 
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PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEN 


_ Ernest N. Carter, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 


TERRY H. DEARBORN, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Roy W. ENGtg, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 
THEODORE HARDER, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 


- WILLIAM M. Irving, Assistant in Physical Education. 


RicHARD Kaywoop, M.A., Instructor in Physical Education. 
MAYVILLE S. KELLIHER, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

? JOSEPH EH. LANTAGNE, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
LYLE G. REYNOLDS, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
STANLEY L. WILLIAMSON, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
WILTON M. WILTON, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 


WOMEN 

MaRIAN H. ANDERSON, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 

JEAN BELLINGER, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
+WINIFRED W. Hopcins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

JEAN L. HopeKins, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Dorotruy M. Rosares, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

ELIZEBETH L. SEHON, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

GLADYS R. VAN FossEn, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Patricia H. WHITAKER, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 


Services offered by the Department of Physical and Health Education. 

1. A program of physical fitness for all students. 

2. Courses in physical education and in health education emphasizing theory 
and practice in desirable activities and recreational values. 

3. Preparation for students who wish to make a profession of physical educa- 
tion, health education, or recreation. 

4, Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical education on the 


preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, and for organizing 


and administering the program of physical education in these fields. 
5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 
6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for all College Students. 

1. A medical examination by the College Physician is required of every 
student enrolled in the College. Students recommended by the College Physician 
for modified physical activity will enroll for special individual adaptation 
classes. 

2. For graduation, all students are required to obtain a minimum of 2 units 
in physical education activities. 

3. A student more than twenty-four years of age at the time of admission will 
be excused from physical education, but recreational courses are recommended. 


2 In residence spring semester only, 1950-1951. 
{j Sabbatical leave in residence, 1950-1951. 
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Requirements for Men. It is reeommended that courses 51A—51B and 524—52B 
or course 53 be taken each semester of the first and second years for the fulfill- 
ment of the requirement for graduation. Courses 58-73, however, may be sub- 
stituted, although they are not necessarily constructed to meet the all-around 
need of the student. 


Requirements for Women. The activity requirements in the lower division 
depend upon the student’s major field of study. The following courses are sug- 
gested for students whose major is in one of the three fields listed below. 

Early childhood education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 17a, 18a, 
and 139, 

Elementary education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 16a, 18a—18z, 
and 138. (Course 14 not required of men students. ) 

Junior high school: Physical Education 26, sections 2, 5, 16a, and 18z. 

It is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of game 
activity, rhythmic activity, body mechanics, and an elective course. 


The Major. Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical 
education upon completion of not less than 120 units of college work, including 
all requirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses out- 
lined below for men and women. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the college must 
complete 24 units in residence, at least 12 of which must be in physical eduea- 
tion. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular 
coordination. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
before entering the upper division, that they possess a fair degree of skill in 
the various activities included in the lower division activity classes. 
Requirements for the Major. Men 

Applied Arts Divisional Requirements 

English 14-18; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 21, 31, 40, or English 27; 
History 174-178, or Political Science 20a-20B; Psychology 1A; 3 units from 
Sociology 1, Economics 1a, Geography 14 or 18; Physical Science 14, Biology 


1a; Art 16 or 10a; Music 5a or acceptable substitute ; Zoology 25, 40, Biology 
180; military science, 6 units. 


Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26, section 164; 
Physical Education 5€; other activity courses. Health Education 1,2; Home 
Economies 10; Education 57. 


Upper Division Courses: Physical Education 101, 102, 105, T30"131" 1465 


154, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176 or 177, selected activity courses; Health 
Education 101, 108; Education 110, 111, 119PE. 


Women 
Applied Arts Divisional Requirements 

English 14-1B; Speech 11, 3 units from Speech 21, 30, 70, or English 53; 
History 174-178 or Political Science 20a—20B; Psychology 14; Soiciology 1; 
Physical Science 14; Biology 14; Zodlogy 25, 40; Art 16 or 1; Music 54; Biol- 
ogy 180; Philosophy 1 or substitute. 

Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26 (at least 6 
units), 28, 29, 35; Health Education 1, 2; Education 57. 


Upper Division Courses: 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 1324-1328, 138, 140, 
160a-160B; Health Education 101; Education 110, 111,147, 
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TEACHING CREDENTIAL 


To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical education, 
the student must pass the college proficiency and speech tests and complete 12 


additional units in education as follows: Education 119PE (women), 147 


fmien ) °170;°P 100) P: 192. 
Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high school 
credentials with major in physical education. Details may be obtained from 


_department chairmen. 


Requirements for the Minor: 20 units. 


Men 


Courses 56, 130, 131, 154; 5 units selected from courses 170, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 175, 176, 177; selected activity courses; Health Education 1, 2. 


Women 


Courses 26 (4 units), 28, 35, 130, 131, 1324 or 132B, 138 or 139; health 
education elective, at least 2 units. 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education: Men and women, 20 units. 


Health Education 1. Personal Health Problems .......... 2 
Health Education 2. Standard First Aid................. 1 
Health Education 100. Organization and Administration of 
ERC POCLOOLON COIL ETOUTEIN 6 iy ends veg 8 acs ¢ ya alee Cas 2 
Health Education 101. School Health Education.......... 
IBELIVER LEONI. CRO LOMOWING Er. cect c ss ais bo bawers where 4 a8 oly ols’ s 2 
Health Education 105. Safety Education and 
PMCCINGULEE SOV CLIO Moats via on eee © lye rec age Ria 2 
Health Education 106. Industrial and Occupational 
PUT LOT OME Maa ea tars aca gah hcg 5 sahy, «Mts og tedura sola Stee vena 2 
Health Education 107. Organization and Procedures of 
Student Health Services jo. /i. « tlss ples aes hots Haus 2 
Homi mouestion 10S. Family Health. .4). oo. sage edie ss 
Zoology 40. Introductory Animal Physiology ............. 
PIGIOGT AERO at UDG LCA... ite Aabeinrs nat ihe tera ct eres asta 9t7y, #3 
Home Economies 10. Nutrition and Health of the Family... 


oo 


Do G cw bo 


Requirements for the Combination Program in Physical Education and In- 
dustrial Education. A combination program in physical education and indus- 
trial education is offered, leading to special secondary teaching credentials in 
these fields. One additional semester at least must be completed in order to 
receive the second credential. Details may be obtained from the chairman of 
either department. 

Professional Training in Recreation. A program of preparation for leader- 
ship in recreation is available through the Department of Physical and Health 
Education. The 20-unit program is open to both men and women. The major 
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in physical education, although advantageous, is not required for the program ~ 
in recreation. 

Required basic program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Education 2, 
Physical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Eight additional units are selected from 
a variety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts and 
crafts. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 


Courses Open to Both Men and Women 


Physical Education 26, sections 2, 34-3B, 4*, 6a*, 12, 16A—16B, 17A—17B, 
18a-18B, 28, 29, 35, 58*, 66*, 101, 105, 130, 138, 140, 141, 143, 145, 158*, 163, 
$645166" $167,111.77, 178": 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


514-518 and 52a—52z. Sports Activities. The STAFF 
The prescribed course in physical education, reeommended for graduation 
of all men students, in each semester of the first two years. A basic program 
of physical exercise, activities, and sports, organized to help students im- 
prove their physical development and condition, and to gain useful neuro- 
muscular and recreational skills. 


51a. Freshman Sports Activities. (7) I. Two meetings weekly, gym and field. 
518. Freshman Sports Activities. (3) II. Two meetings weekly, gym and field. 
52a. Sophomore Sports Activities. (3) I. Two meetings weekly, gym and field. 
52B. Sophomore Sports Activities. (3) II. Two meetings weekly, gym and field. 


53. Individual Adaptations. (4) I, IT. The STAFF 
Individually adjusted programs of activities for men recommended for 
restricted, remedial, or other special programs by the Department of Physi- 
cal Edueation or the College Physician. Fulfills the graduation requirement. 
Two meetings per week. Gym. . 


55A. Sports Management. (1) I. The STAFF 


Instruction and practice in the management of fall and winter sports. 
One lecture, two laboratory periods. ; 


55B. Sports Management, (1) IT. The STAFF 
Instruction and practice in the management of spring sports. . 
One lecture, two laboratory periods. 


56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field. (2) I, IT. Mr. KELLIHER 
Instruction and practice in leadership in gymnasium and field activities, 
including apparatus work, tumbling and stunts, group games, combatives, 
ae are sports, and contests. One lecture, two laboratory periods. Gym 
and field. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 
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58-73. Sports Courses, Elementary. (3) The STAFF 
OR ie and supervised practice in fundamentals. Two periods per 
week. 

*t758. Boating and Sailing. I, IT. 67. Fencing. I, IT. 
60. Gymnasties. I. 68. Wrestling. I, IT. 
61. Cross Country. I. 69. Boxing. I. 
62. Soccer. I. 70. Football. I. 
63. Badminton. I, II. 71. Basketball. I. 
64, Tennis. I. 72. Baseball. II. 
65. Swimming. I. 73. Track and Field. II. 


+*66. Golf. I, II. 


80-89. Freshman Intercollegiate Sports. (4) The STarr 
Competitive sports open to students physically qualified and eligible to 
participate in intercollegiate athletics. 


80. Football. I. 83. Track. IT. 
81. Basketball. I, IT. 84. Tennis. IT. 
82. Baseball. IT. 85. Swimming. IT. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mr. KELLIHER, Mrs. HopDGINs 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The study and application of physical structure and muscular movements 
in various physical education activities. Description and application of cer- 
tain anatomical concepts and physical laws to joint and muscular action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) II. Mr. LANTAGNE 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 105, Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a modified 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustments rec- 
ommended for each. 


+105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I. Mr. ENGLE 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


____ 4130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. 
Mr. WILTON, Miss WHITAKER 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contributions 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Organization and Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools. (3) II. Mr. WILLIAMSON 
Prerequisite: course 130. 


+140. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Mr. K&LLIHER, Miss HODGKINS 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 

+ Those who enroll must be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 

+ Courses open to both men and women. 
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7141. Youth Organizations and Programs. (3) I. Mr. CARTER, Mr. KELLIHER 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 140. 
Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and ad- 
ministration. Observation and analysis of their programs of recreation, 
instruction, and supervision for youth. Study of their relationship to the 
community recreation program. 
Two lectures and one field trip. 


7143. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) II. Mr. KELLIHER 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 140. 
Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


7145. Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, IT. The STArr 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 
151A. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) I. The STAFF 


Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of football and basketball; pro- 
cedure in officiating; practice in officiating. 


1518. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) IT. Mr. Harper, Mr, CARTER 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of baseball and track; procedure 
in officiating ; practice in officiating. 


154. Athletic Injuries and Conditioning. (2) II. Mr, WILTON 
Prerequisite: course 105, Health Education 2. 
Methods and procedure in training and conditioning athletes for compe- 
tition, with emphasis on the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Tech- 
nique of bandaging, first aid for injuries, physical therapy. 


158-169. Sports Courses, Advanced. (3) The Srarr 
Advanced instruction and practice in fundamentals and strategy, with 
opportunity for class and intramural competition. Open to qualified stu- 
dents. Two meetings weekly. 


+*{158. Boating and Sailing. I, IT. 165. Swimming. I. 
160. Gymnastics. I. *+166. Golf. I, IT. 
161. Cross Country. I. 7167. Fencing. I. 
162. Soccer. I. 168. Wrestling. I. 
+163. Badminton. IT. 169. Boxing, I. 
4164. Tennis. I. 
170-176. Courses in the Technique of Teaching Sports. (1) The STarr 


Prerequisite: squad experience in the sport, or pass sport proficiency test. 
Courses in methods, open to students of physical education, as part of 
their preparation for teaching and coaching. Each course gives considera- 
tion to the history and development of the sport; its hazards and its con- 
tribution to the physical education program; qualifications for players 
and teachers; the training, conditioning, and protection of players; the 
organization, conduct, and management of practice sessions and contests; 
analysis, demonstration, and practice of the fundamentals of individual 
and team play; systems of play and methods of teaching and coaching; 

t Courses open to both men and women. 

* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 


payment will be made by the student. 
~ Those who enroll must be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 
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facilities and equipment; problems of coaching, management, and public 
relations. One lecture, and two laboratory periods per week. 


170. Technique of Teaching Football. I. Mr. WILLIAMSON 
171. Technique of Teaching Basketball. I. Mr. WILTON 
172. Technique of Teaching Baseball. IT. Mr. ENGLE 
173. Technique of Teaching Track and Field. IT. Mr. Carver 
174, Technique of Teaching Tennis. I. Mr. REYNOLDS 
7175. Technique of Teaching Swimming. I. Mr. DEARBORN 


176. Technique of Teaching Individual Sports. IT. 
Mr. Kaywoop, Mr. KELLIHER 
4177. Lifesaving and Water Safety. (1) II. Mr. Drearporn, Mr. KAYwoop 
Prerequisite: sound physical condition and ability to pass the specified 
preliminary swimming test. 
Instruction and practice in lifesaving and water safety, including personal 
safety in swimming and use of small craft, elementary and special forms 
of rescue, swimming rescue, use of rescue equipment, resuscitation. Ameri- 
can Red Cross Senior Certificate awarded upon successful completion of 
the course. One lecture, two pool periods. 


*+178. Technique of Boating and Sailing. (1) IT. Mr. DEARBORN 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 58 or equivalent; those who enroll must 
be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 
Instruction and supervised practice in: advanced handling of sailing craft 
from twelve to thirty feet in length, and of several types of rowboats; 
theory of sailing and elements of yacht racing; introduction to canoeing, 
small power boats, aquaplaning and water skiing. 


180-189. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (3) The STAFF 
Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to students 
physically qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics. 


180. Football. I, II. 185. Swimming. IT, 
181. Basketball. I, IT. 186. Golf. II. 
182. Baseball. II. 187. Fencing. II. 
183. Track, II. 188. Wrestling. IT. 
184. Tennis. IT. 189. Boxing. II. 
—199. Problems in Physical Education. (1-4) I, II. The STAFF 


Study of special problems in physical education or recreation. Open only 
to advanced students approved by the department chairman and the fac- 
ulty members involved. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
119(P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. 

Mr. Harper, Miss VAN FossEN 
Development of elementary statistical procedures to be used in a testing 
program in physical education with emphasis on the construction, analysis, 
interpretation, and evaluation of the various tests available and their 
application. Consideration given to types and uses of tests in health in- 
struction. 


+ Courses open to both men and women. 
* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 
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P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, Il. Mr. HARDER 
Prerequisite: Education 57, 110, 111, 170, and completion of proficiency 
tests. 

Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, and 
organization in physical education, together with observation of teaching 
in classroom, gymnasium, and field. 


P 192. Student Teaching in Physical Education. (2 to 6) I, Il. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: Education P 190. 
Supervised experience in teaching physical education on the secondary 
school level. 
Health Education 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Lower DIVISION COURSES 
1. Personal Health Problems. (2) I, II. 

. Mr. DEARBORN, Mr. KAYWoopD, Miss WHITAKER 
Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 
lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, 
recreation, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 


2. Standard First Aid. (1) I, Il. Mr. CARTER, Miss VAN FOSSEN 
A basic course in first aid, leading to the standard certificate of the 
American Red Cross. 


48. Health Program for Elementary Schools. (2) I. Mr. REYNOLDS 
Health information needed by the elementary classroom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection 
and promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and 
teachers. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 

Mr. DEARBORN 

Organization, administration, and supervision of the school health pro- 

gram, with emphasis on the secondary school level; includes consideration 

of health supervision, health instruction, and hygiene of physical and 
mental environment of the school. 


101. School Health Education. (3) II. Mr. DEARBORN, Mr. REYNOLDS 
Prerequisite: Health Education 1; Biology 180 and Health Education 
100 are recommended. . 
Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, 
use, and evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 


102. Advanced First Aid. (1) II. Mr. CARTER 
Prerequisite: Red Cross standard first aid certificate. 
Advanced course in first aid, emphasizing the competent handling of the 
more difficult emergencies and problems, This course leads to the Red Cross 
advanced certificate, and is a prerequisite to 103, Instructor’s First Aid. 


103. Instructor’s First Aid. (1) II. Mr. DEARBORN 
Prerequisite: senior standing; completion or renewal of advanced ecertifi- 
cate within preceding year; anticipation of opportunity to teach first aid. 
A course in methods, required of all lay persons for teaching Red Cross 
courses in first aid, and especially recommended for those teaching in the 
fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


199. 
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Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, IJ. Mr. Kaywoop 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents occurring on 
the streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and school. 


Industrial and Occupational Hygiene. (2) II. Mr. LANTAGNE 
Mechanical, physical, and chemical causes of accidents and ill-health in 
industry and selected occupations, and their prevention; study of pro- 
grams of health service and environmental control in industrial organiza- 
tion. 


Organization and Procedures of Student Health Service. (2) IT. 
Prerequisite: Health Education 100, 101. Mr. DEARBORN 
The organization, procedures, and practices in school health services, in- 
cluding consideration of the purposes, content, and technique of the health 
examination, and interpretation and follow-up of its findings. 


Family Health. (2) I, Il. Mr. Kaywoop, Mr. LANTAGNE 
Application of the facts of hygiene to the family, with study of the physi- 
cal, mental, and social qualifications and disqualifications for marriage; 
prenatal and child care; factors influencing the physical and emotional 
health of the family, prevention and treatment of home accidents and 
emergencies; daily health programs. 


Problems in Health Education. (1-3) I, II. The STAFF 
Study of special problems in health education. Open only to advanced 


students approved by the department chairman and faculty members 
involved. 


Physical Education for Women 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


26. Prescribed Physical Education for Freshman and Sophomore Women. 
Cl The STAFF 


Classes meet twice weekly. Section assignments are made only by the 
department. This course may be elected for credit by juniors and seniors. 
Students whose physical condition indicates the need of modified activity 
are assigned to individual physical education classes. 


+Section 2. Leadership of Social Section 14. Creative Rhythmic 
Activities Activities for Children 
+Section 3A. Archery Section 164. Elementary Folk 
__- +Seetion 3B. Advanced Archery Dancing 
+*Section 4. Bowling +Section 16B. Advanced Folk 
Section 5. Recreational Sports Dancing 
+*Section 6A. Horseback Riding +Section 174. Elementary Dance 
} Section 7. Fencing *Section 178. Advanced Dance 
Section 8. Individual Program +Section 18a. Elementary Games 
Adaptations +Section 188. Lead-up Games 
Section 9A. Elementary Tennis Section 204. Hockey, Soccer, and 
Section 9B. Advanced Tennis Speedball 
Section 10. Body Mechanics and Section 20B. Basketball and 
Relaxation Softball 


+Section 12. Elementary Social 


Dancing 


+ Courses open to both men and women. Rn 
* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 
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728. Rhythmic Adaptation. (2) I, II. Miss SEHON 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 164, 16B. 
Methods of teaching rhythmic material for elementary and secondary 
schools. The forms discussed and practiced include folk, tap, clog and - 
social dancing. Lecture and laboratory. 


729. Camp Leadership. (1) I, II. Miss VAN FOSSEN 
A survey of the entire field of camping, with emphasis on activities, 
programs, and leadership in organized camps. (Does not fulfill activity 
requirement. ) 


735. Rhythmic Form and Analysis. (1) I. Miss BELLINGER 
The fundamentals of rhythmic form. The use of rhythm as the basic ele- 
ment in activity, and its application to the teaching of physical education. 
(Does not fulfill activity requirement.) Lecture and laboratory. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


7101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mrs. Hopeins, Mr. LANTAGNE 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The study and application of physical structure and muscular movements 
in various physical education activities. Description and application of 
certain anatomical concepts and physical laws to joint and muscular ac- 
tion. Lectures and laboratory. 


102, Theory of Individual Program Adaptation. (3) II. Mrs. HopeGins 
Prerequisite: course 101. Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Theory and practice in physical examinations; prevention and correction 
of orthopaedic defects; exercise as an aid to correction of functional 
disturbances; basic fundamentals and application of massage. Lectures 
and laboratory. 


7105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I. Mr. LANTAGNE 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system, 


7130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. 
Miss WHITAKER, Mr. WILTON 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribution 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131, Administration of Physical Education. (3) I, IT. Miss SrHoN 
Problems of organization and administration of programs of health and 
physical education in elementary and secondary schools. 


1324-1328. The Teaching of Team and Individual Sports. (3-3) Yr. 

Miss HopeKins, Miss WHITAKER 

Prerequisite: 1324—course 26, section 20a, 20B, 
132B—course 26, section 3, 5, 9A, 9B; course 130, 

Analysis of problems in teaching team and individual sports usually found 
in secondary schools and colleges. Experience in teaching and officiating, 
the conduct of tournaments, the care and uses of facilities and equipment. 
Lecture and laboratory. 


7 Courses open to both men and women. 
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7138. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (2) I, II. 
Mrs, ANDERSON 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 14, 164, 184 and 188. (Section 14 is not 
required of men students.) 


139. Activities for Early Childhood Education. (2) I. Miss SEHON 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 14, 174, 184. 
The teaching of basic rhythmic coérdinations and physical education activ- 
ities on the early childhood level. 


7140. Community Recreation. (3) I, I. Miss HopGKINs, Mr. HARDER 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


160a—160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. Miss BELLINGER 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 174—17B, 35. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History of the dance 
and practice in techniques of composition and production. Lecture and 
laboratory. 


165. Techniques of Teaching Gymnastics. (1) II. Miss ROBARGE 
Marching, gymnastics, and stunts. Lecture and laboratory. 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education 119 (P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Miss VAN FossENn, Mr. HARDER 


Education P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education, (2)-1, LD: 
Miss HODGKINS, Miss ROBARGE 


Education P 192. Directed Teaching in Physical Education, (2-6) I, II. 
Mrs. ANDERSON, Miss HopeKins, Miss RoBARGE 


+ Courses open to both men and women. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


ERNEST L. BICKERDIKE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

LEONARD H. HALL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

WILLARD L. McRary, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

CHARLES G. MILLER, Ph.D., Instructor in Physics. 

GLENN H. MILLER, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Joun M. O’GoRMAN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

ALLEN E. SENEAR, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. | 

HAZEL W. SeEvERY, M.A., D.Sci.O., Professor of Chemistry. 

KENNETH M. Stmpson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

JOHN W. SuTTon, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Roserr W. Wess, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geology. 
+Hans WELTIN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

E. ALLAN WILLIAMS, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

C. DouGLAas WoopHovusE, LL.M., Lecturer in Mineralogy. 


Counseling: The department chairman will assign each entering student an 
adviser who may be consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s col- 
lege work. The adviser must approve the student’s program each semester. 


Requirements for the Chemistry Major* 


Preparation for the major: 


Units 
Physics 24-28. General Physics: .....: 4.45 14 e405 Ms bia 
GLMAM ois). <5 a tere 6 siamo a « 4-2, tye tg, eieuecs geal 5 se ate 8 
Mathematics 3A—3B, 44... 00... ae es sw 2 cit ey 9 
The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 
Chemistry 1A—is. General Chemistry ........... 09 Fe: 
Chemistry 54—5B. Quantitative Analysis and 
Chemical Equilibrium. ~.. ... 2... A: ee ae ee 8 
Upper division requirements, 24 units: 
Chemistry 1124-1128. Organic Chemistry... ....2.9.gnnee 8 
Chemistry 1104-1108. Physical Chemistry ............... 6 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory ........... 2 
Chemistry 190. Scientific Literature’... 2... 22 oe i 


The remainder of at least 7 units must be selected from the following courses: 


Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry ...:....... 3 
Chemistry 104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry ........... 3 
Chemistry 108a—108B. Biochemistry...” 1.7 120.0) see 3-3 
Chemistry 113. Chemical Microscopy /...\.. 1%... “sce 2 


Chemistry 199. Problems in Chemistry 


* Students who entered the major prior to 1950 will follow the requirements and course 
numbers in effect at the time of their entry. 
{ Sabbatical leave in residence, fall semester, 1950-1951. 
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Requirements for the Physical Science “Major* 


This curriculum is designed for students desiring a knowledge of the scope 
and general context of the physical sciences, and for those who plan to obtain 
a general secondary teaching credential upon completion of a fifth year of 
college work. 


Preparation for the major: Units 
MET CROMIAtICS GA—oOB, SA’ mr as ae alle oie «ue' 6 am Cirided GiGi Ki yher 9 
The Major: 
ityelen ABs (CU OTAL UY SICK 2. Gut fuk io sh Rode ele oe coe 8 
Physics 54 or 5B. Intermediate Physics .................. 4 
Chemistrysla—1B/ General Chemistry . aj) 4... 6.60 Se 8 
Geology 5, and Geology 3 or Mineralogy 6.............. 6 or 7 


Twenty units from the following, with at least 6 units in two different fields 
and 12 units in the upper division: 


Chemistry: courses 54A—5B, 8, any upper division courses except 1014 
and 199. 

Physics: courses 5A, 5B, any upper division courses. 

Geology: Geology 3, Mineralogy 6, any upper division courses. 


Requirements for the Physics Major* 


Preparation for the major: 


Units 
Chemistry 1A—18. General Chemistry ..:......6...--.5005 8 
INTC CS. o Ati: AAS cele os Bigs anced le sf a) mfeeciaitye nid © Shee 12 


Recommended: Mathematics 119 and Mathematies 118 or 124 


The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 


Innveics cls. General: Physicas.. ....\ 3.00. . 26 nee ee. 8 
Physics ja—OB; Intermediate Physics! 4.9. s S52 isle. oe 8 


Upper division requirements, 20 units: 


Physics 105a//Analytie, Mechanics?) Ja. aie. ieee ak. 3 
Physics 110a—110B. Electricity and Magnetism ........... 6 
Physics 1114-1118. Electrical Measurements and 
Electronic Circuits Laboratory's 2s. oa. es ee 
Physies 130. Atomic and Radiation Physies .............. 
Ey siestp yeNuelear Physics 2s. 5 ee rer a 
Heh Vales Glecti Ve. ck. "> Saiz sh. SNe ee Ne Cote ch lee ek ome 


—$$—__ 


tw ww DO 


Requirements for the Minor 


Physical sciences offer minors in physics, chemistry, and geology. Students 
electing any one of these minors must complete 18 units, 8-12 of which must 
be in the lower division, and 6-10 in the upper division. 


* Students who entered the major prior to 1950 will follow the requirements and course 
numbers in effect at the time of their entry. 
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‘ Chemistry 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4—4) Yr. The STarr 
For students training for the scientific professions. The principles of 
chemistry, chemical calculations, and descriptive inorganie chemistry. 
Qualitative analysis will be covered in the second semester. Three lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I, II. Mr. G. MILLER 
A course in general chemistry for nonscience majors. Three lectures and 
one three-hour laboratory period. 


5A—5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4—4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 14—1B. Mr. BICKERDIKE, Mr, SuTTON 
Theory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the applica- 
tion of chemical equilibrium. An introduction to instrumental analysis 
will be included in the second semester. Two lectures and two three-hour 
laboratory periods. 


8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) I, IT. Miss SEVERY 
Prerequisite: course 14-18, or 2. 
The carbon compounds comprising the aliphatic, aromatic, and hetero- 
cyclic series; fats, carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. Three lec- 
tures and one three-hour laboratory period. For students whose major is 
in a field other than chemistry. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Physiological Chemistry. (3) IT. Miss SEVERY 
Prerequisite: course 8, or 112A—112B. 
Study of the chemical nature of tissues, secretions, excretions, and the 
chemical changes that these undergo in the functioning of the body. 
Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


1014. Textile Chemistry. (2) I. Miss SEVERY 
Prerequisite: course 8 or 1124—112s. 
Physical and chemical structures, compositions, and testing of textile 
fibers; testing of water, soaps, bleaches; study of dyes and dyeing. One 
lecture and one three-hour laboratory period. 


1018. Food Chemistry. (2) IT. Miss SEVERY 
Prerequisite: course 8 or 1124-112. 
Determination of the composition of food products and detection of food 
preservatives and adulterants; study of the pure food laws. One lecture 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 


103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) I. Mr. O’GoRMAN, Mr. SENEAR 
Prerequisite: course 1124-1128 or 8 by permission. 
The mechanisms of organic reactions, and the relationship of molecular 
structure to the physical and chemical properties of organic compounds. 
Three lectures. 


104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) IT. Mr. BICKERDIKE 
Prerequisite: course 54—5B. 
Selected topics in inorganic chemistry. Three lectures, 
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- 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) Mr. SENEAR 
Prerequisite: course 112A—112.. 

Classification of organic compounds on the basis of solubilities and test 
reactions, and the analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures. Both quali- 
tative and quantitative methods will be discussed; the laboratory will be 
confined to qualitative methods. One lecture and two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 


1084-1088. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. McRary 
Prerequisite: course 8 or 1124—112B (may be taken concurrently). 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities 
associated with life processes. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


110a-1108. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. O’GoRMAN, Mr. SuTTON 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1a—1B, Physics 24—2B, calculus, 
The general principles of physical chemistry and elementary thermo- 
dynamics. Three lectures. 


111, Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) II. Mr. SUTTON 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1104—110B (may be taken coneurrently). 
The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. Two three- 
hour laboratory periods. 


112a-1128. Organic Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. Mr. SENEAR 
Prerequisite: course 14—1B. 
The carbon compounds comprising the aliphatic, aromatic, and hetero- 
cyclic series. The laboratory work consists of the preparation and study 
of the properties of typical members of each series. Primarily for majors 
in physical and biological sciences. Three lectures and one three-hour 
laboratory period. 


113. Chemical Microscopy. (2) I. Mr. BICKERDIKE, Mr. SUTTON 
Prerequisite: course 14—1B. 
Microscopie methods applied to chemical investigations; examinations of 
erystalline compounds. Two three-hour laboratory periods. 


120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) I, II. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: upper division status. 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparatus. 


140. Industrial Chemistry. (3) II. Mr. O’GORMAN 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 1A—1B. 
Production and use of fuels, lubricants, and materials of fabrication. 
Laboratory examination of these materials. Three lectures and demonstra- 
tions. 


190. Scientific Literature. (1) I. The STAFF 
Required for majors in chemistry. 


199. Problems in Chemistry. (1 to 4) I, IT. The STAFF 
Open only to seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 
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Geology 


LOWER DIvISION COURSES 


2. General Geology: Physical. (3) I, IT. Mr. WEBB, Mr. WOODHOUSE 
No prerequisites. Not open to students who have credit for course 5. 
Origin and development of the landscape. Three lectures and occasional 
field trips. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) II. Mr. WEsB, Mr. WOODHOUSE 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 5. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted from 
rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. Three lectures and demonstra- 
tions. 


5. Physical Geology. (3) I. Mr. WeEsB, Mr. WOODHOUSE 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. Not open to students having 
eredit for course 2. 

Introduction to physical geology with emphasis on dynamical and struc- 
tural processes. Designed primarily for students majoring in the various 
areas of science. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


107. Geology of North America. (3) Alternate years. Mr. WEBB 
Prerequisite: course 3 and consent of the instructor. 
A regional study of North American geology. Three lectures. 


108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. Mr. WooDHOUSE 
Prerequisite: Geology 2 or 5. 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types of ore 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. Three lectures. 


109. Geology of California. (3) II. Mr. WEBB 
Prerequisite: Geology 3 and consent of the instructor. 
A regional study of California geology. Three lectures. 


199. Problems in Geological Sciences. (1-3) I, II. 
Mr. Wess, Mr. WooDHOUSE 
Open only to properly qualified seniors who are majors in physical or 
biological science. 


Meteorology 


11. Descriptive Meteorology. (3) I. Mr. WooDHOUSE 
Elementary survey of the fundamentals of meteorology. Three lectures. 


Mineralogy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


6. Introduction to Mineralogy. (4) IT. Mr. WEBB, Mr. WOODHOUSE 
Prerequisite: elementary chemistry. 
Determination of common rock-forming minerals; origin, relationships, 
and properties; study of simple crystals, use of material in the field and 
Peas in the laboratory. Two lectures and two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSE 


133. Gems. (3) I. Mr. WooDHOUSE 
Prerequisite: a course in chemistry ; consent of the instructor. 
A study of natural and synthetic minerals suitable for gem material, with 
demonstration of cutting and polishing techniques. Three lectures and 
occasional field trips. Enrollment limited. 


Physical Science 


1a-1s. Fundamentals of Physical Science. (3-3) Yr. Mr, SIMPSON 
Fundamental principles and methods of physics and chemistry. Two lec- 
tures and one three-hour laboratory and discussion period. 


Physics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
2A—2B. General Physics. (4-4) Yr. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra or its equivalent. 
Mechanics, properties of matter, heat, sound. Light, electricity, atomic 


physics. Primarily for students training for the scientific professions. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


5A—5B. Intermediate Physics. (4-4) Yr. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, Mathematics 34-38; Mathematics 44 taken 
concurrently. 


A second-year course in mechanics, electricity, and optics. Three lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 


16. Physics of Sound. (3) I, II. Mr. BICKERDIKE 
The principles of sound and their application to music, musical instru- 
ments, and speech. Elementary principles of acoustics, public address sys- 

- tems. Especially designed for majors in speech and music. Two lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 


19. Introductory Physics. (4) I, I. Mr. WELTIN 
An introduction to the basic concepts of physics for nonscience majors. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


—_—— UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


1054. Analytic Mechanics. (3) IT. Mr. HALL 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations. 
Dynamics and statics of particles and rigid bodies. 


108. Physical Optics. (3) IT. Mr. C. MILLER 
Prerequisite: two years of college physics, integral calculus. 
Fundamentals of physical optics. Selected topics in microwaves and spec- 
troscopy. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


110a—-1108. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. Mr. WELTIN 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B and 5A—5B, integral calculus. Recommended: 
differential equations completed or taken concurrently. 
Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. Steady 
and varying currents. Maxwell’s equations. 
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1114-1118. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits 
Laboratory. (1-1) Yr. Mr. WILLIAMS 
Prerequisite: course 1104-1108 (may be taken concurrently). 
One three-hour laboratory period per week. 


112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) I. Mr. Haun 
Prerequisite: course 24—2B, integral calculus. Recommended: differential 
equations or advanced calculus taken concurrently. 

A thorough discussion of fundamental concepts; applications to physics, 
chemistry, and engineering; introduction to statistical mechanics. 


120. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) I, II. Mr. WELTIN 
Prerequisite: junior standing in physics. 
Selected topics in advanced physical laboratory techniques. One three- 
hour laboratory period per week. 


130. Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. SIMPSON 
Prerequisite: course 2A—28, and calculus. 
A résumé of the theoretical and experimental knowledge of modern phys- 
ics. Atomic nature of matter and electricity, radiation, photoelectric 
effect, spectroscopy, and X rays. 


131. Nuclear Physics. (3) IT. Mr. C. MILLER 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators ; radioactivity, nuclear 
disintegration ; cosmic radiation, nuclear fission. 


1324. Atomic and Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) I. 
Mr. C. MILLER, Mr. Simpson 
Prerequisite: course 130 (may be taken concurrently). 
A laboratory study of the more important experiments which form the 
basis for modern atomic and nuclear physics. One three-hour laboratory. 


199, Problems in Physics. (1-4) I, IT. The Srarr 
Open to senior students in physics. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Henry M. ADAMS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
MorTIMER ANDRON, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economies. 
‘D. MACKENZIE Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 
1A, RUSSELL BUCHANAN, Ph.D., Professor of History. 
WALTER E. ConraD, M.A., Instructor in Sociology. 
-WILuiAM H. Euuison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 
HERBERT FINGARETTE, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy. 
NorMAN E. GABEL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anthropology. 
Harry K, Girverz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology. 
STEPHEN 8. GOODSPEED, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 
J. FREDERICK HALTERMAN, Ph.D., Professor of Economies. 
Wiieur R. JAcoss, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 
WILLIAM F, KENNEDY, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economies. 
GwyNneE NErrTLER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 
H. Epwarp NETTLES, Ph.D., Professor of History. 
JosrePy D. Puiuurrs, A.B., Lecturer in Economies. 
Puitie W. PowE Lu, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 
Perer W. ToppPinG, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
Henry A. TuRNER, M.A., Lecturer in Political Science. 
Pau. D. WIENPAHL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 


The Majors in Subject Fields in the Social Sciences. 
Majors in combination social science, economics, history, philosophy, politi- 
eal science, and sociology will be offered in 1950-1951. 


Requirements for the Major. 

(1) Candidates for degrees with a major in a subject field in the social sci- 
ences must fulfill the requirements listed on page 52. 

(2) Foreign Language: Students who wish to major in history or political 
science are required to take Spanish, French, or German 4 at the college level 
if they are unable to demonstrate to the advisers of the respective majors 

__a comparable reading proficiency. 


Requirements for the Minor. 

Minors are available only in the following specific subject fields in the De- 
partment of Social Sciences: economics, history, philosophy, political science, 
and sociology. During the junior year, anyone minoring in one of these subject 
fields must submit to the department chairman a statement of the courses 
completed or contemplated in fulfillment of the requirements of the minor. 

Lower Division: 9 units in the subject field, or 6 units in the subject field 
and 3 units in a related field of the social sciences. 

Upper Division: 9 units in the subject field of the minor. 


Prelegal Guidance: Advisers in this department will counsel students who 
are interested in the study of law. 

Junior High School Credential with a Major in a Subject Field in the Social 
Sciences: This credential may be obtained by completing a major in a subject 
field in the social sciences, and courses in education required for this credential. 


1 Tn residence fall semester only, 1950-1951. 
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Junior High School Teaching Credential Minor: Beginning in the fall of 
1950 the new State requirement for a teaching credential minor is 21 units: 
Lower division: 12 units, 9 of which must be in the specific subject field. Upper 
division: 9 units in the subject field. 


Approval of Program by Adviser: Students whose major or minor is in a 
subject field in the social sciences must have their programs approved by an 
adviser in the Department of the Social Sciences. It is the responsibility of 
the student to confer with his adviser at least once each semester in addition 
to the registration period and at the end of the semester. It is suggested that 
this conference be held just after the student’s mid-term examinations. 


Admission to Upper Division Courses: Except by permission of an adviser 
in the Department of Social Sciences or of the instructor in the course, only 
students with upper division standing may enroll in upper division courses in 
subject fields of the social sciences. 

Introductory Courses: Anthropology 1,2; History 44-48; History 174—-17B; 
Philosophy 1, 3; Political Science 1, 2, and 20a-20B; Sociology 1, 2, and 1G: 
Economics 2, 6A—6B, and 10; and Geography 14-18 may be taken in either the 
freshman or the sophomore year. Economics 14-18; History 39; Philosophy 
6A—6B ; 20A—20B, 30, and 31 are open to all students above the freshman year. 


Anthropology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. General Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. GABEL 
Physical anthropology; human biology; origin and antiquity of man; 
criteria of race; racial classification ; racial theories and problems. Archae- 
ology; prehistoric cultures of man. Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 


2. General Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. GABEL 
Nature of culture; survey of human culture types; processes of culture. 
Two lectures and one quiz section per week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


1004. Cultural Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. GABEL 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 1, 2. 
Structure of primitive cultures; social, religious, political, and economic 
institutions among preliterate societies. 


100s. Cultural Anthropology. (3) IT. Mr. GABEL 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 100a. 
Theory of primitive culture; analysis and interpretation of cultural proe- 
esses; cultural data applied to modern social problems. 


1014-1018. Ethnography of the World. (3-3) Yr. Mr. GABEL 
1014. Old World ethnography; races and peoples of Africa, Eurasia, and 
Oceania; their habits, customs and institutions. 

1018. The American Indian; native peoples and cultures of North and 


South America; a survey of their political, economic, social, and religious 
life. 
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Economics 


Requirements for the economics major may be met by one of two curricula. 
Curriculum A is designed for students primarily interested in developing an 
understanding of the operation of our economy and leads to positions in gov- 
ernment or industry as economists, to graduate study in the field of economics, 
and to general cultural development. Curriculum B is designed for students 
primarily interested in entering business as a career and focuses attention on 
the individual firm and its relations to the economy. 


Preparation for the Major: 


Curriculum A (Economics) 
Required: 


Economics 14-18. Principles of Economies .............- 3-3 
Economics 2. Elementary Statistics ............-.. ee eeee 3 
Heonomics LO Beonomic: HistOry 2.5.66) cag eee eee eee 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 34 ...........-. 2s eee ewes 3 


Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
Economies 1A—1B. Principles of Economics .............-. 3-3 
Economies 2; Blementary Statistics ... 0.60.16 ce ee awe 3 
Economics 6A—6B. Principles of Accounting .............. 3-3 
Mathematics 2. Mathematics of Finance ...............-- 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 34 ..........----+ +e ae es) 


The Major: 


Curriculum A (Economies) 
Required: 
24 upper division units, including: 
Economics 1004-1008. Economic Theory ............-4.. 3-3 
A maximum of 6 units may be offered toward the major from 
the following group of courses: 
Economics 118. Commercial Law .............0-2 eee ee 3 
Heonomicselsd,. Marketinga Wire t. oer. ene See eee ys 3 
Economies 134. Corporation Finance ..............++++- 5) 


Curriculum B (Business) 
= —Required: 
24 upper division units including: 
Economies 100A. Economic Theory ........2..0.+e22000- 
iMeongmicss| Ua. business Cycles ........ ects se ee aos 
imeonomics )isacommercial awe. ..4 as geese ass a + files 
Peeowormes Loo, Marketing) fs fo. betes abibvernetee sop ear 
Economies 134. Corporation Finance ............-.+-.56- 
Heonomics150..uabor JGCONOMICS ) te. aap eens hao obs ere oaney 


qo 0 to Ww Wo OD 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


14-18. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. KENNEDY 
Prerequisite: 14 is prerequisite to 1s. A sophomore course. Not open to 
freshmen. 

The principles of economies and their application to important problems 
of the economic world, Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 
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2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I, II. Mr. ANDRON 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or 3A. 
Methods of collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantitative 
economic data; averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series analysis, 
and simple correlation. 


6a-6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. HALTERMAN 
Prerequisite: 64 is prerequisite to 6B. Open to freshmen. 
The principles and structure of modern accounting practice, elementary 
theories and problems related to the individual owner, partnership, and 
corporate type of business organizations. Two lectures and one two-hour 
laboratory section weekly. 


10. Economic History. (3) I. Mr. PHILLIPS 
Development of the modern enterprise or capitalist economy in its North 
Atlantic setting, with emphasis on institutions and practices. 


Upper DIVISION CoURSES 
Prerequisite to all upper division courses: Economics 14—1B or Economies 
9, 


1004-1008. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. ANDRON 
Prerequisite: 100A is prerequisite to 100s. 
Modern techniques of economic analysis. Factors that determine output, 
national income and employment. Principles of value and distribution 
under competition, imperfect competition, and monopoly. 


101. History of Economic Thought. (3) I. Mr. PHILLIPS 
A study of the major works of economists from the mercantilists to the 
present. 

103. Business Cycles, (3) ITI. The STarr 


Prerequisite: Economics 2, 100a. 

Theories of the business cycle and the interrelation of the economic proc- 
esses; the problem of controlling economic instability. It is recommended 
that this course be taken in the senior year, 


107. Comparative Economic Systems. (3) IL. Mr. ANDRON 
Economic principles and economic systems; socialism, fascism, and cap- 
italism contrasted with regard to making economic decisions, organiza- 
tion of production, mechanism of exchange, banking and investment, 
distribution of income, status of labor, international trade, and public 
finance. 


108. Institutional Economics. (3) IT. Mr. KENNEDY 
Historical development of the institutional organization of economic 
society and a critical survey of the writings of economists identified with 
an institutional point of view. 


109. Introduction to Economics. (3) I. Mr. ANDRON 
Not open to majors in economies or to those who have taken course 1A—1B 
Economies 109 serves as a prerequisite for all upper division courses in 
economics for all students except economies majors. 

A study of the principles of economies and their application to current 
economic problems. 


113. 


116. 


118. 


123. 


130. 


134. 


135. 


150. 
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Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) II. 

Mr. PHILLIPS 
The economic development of the United States from the period of settle- 
ment to the present time, with emphasis on conditions since 1865; origin 
and growth of leading industries; influence of economic conditions on 
political history. 


Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. KENNEDY 
A study of governmental policy of maintaining competition to control 
economic behavior and the problems created by the growth of the modern 
corporation, concentration of control, and monopolistic tendencies of 
business. 


Commercial Law. (3) II. Mr. PHILLIPS 
The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales and nego- 
tiable instruments. 


Marketing. (3) I. Mr. KENNEDY 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices, with their 
related problems considered from the viewpoint of the consumer, the 
middleman, and the manufacturer. 


Public Finance. (3) IT. Mr. PHILLIPS 
The principles underlying the raising and spending of public money, with 
intensive study of the principles, incidence, problems, and economic effects 
of taxation. 


Corporation Finance, (3) II. Mr. HALTERMAN 
Instruments and methods of financing a corporation, and the effect of 
these upon the corporation and its stockholders. 


Money and Credit. (3) I. The STAFF 
Developments and functions of modern credit institutions and of monetary 
theories. 


Labor Economics. (3) I. Mr. HALTERMAN 
Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts on 
the part of those concerned to obtain harmony. 


. History of the Labor Movement. (3) II. Mr. HALTERMAN 


An analysis in historical perspective of the American and foreign labor 
movements; their organizational structures, ideologies, policies, and 
practices. 


. Government and Business. (3) IT. Mr. KENNEDY 


A study of those industries in which competition has been supplanted by 
positive public control, together with investigation of the methods and 
problems of regulation and of government ownership and operation. 


190. International Trade. (3) IT. The STAFF 
Fundamental factors in international economic relations. 
Geography 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1a. Fundamentals of Modern Geography. (3) I. Mr. ConraD 


The main features of the physical environment in their relationship to 
man’s life and activities. 
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*13. Regional and Economic Geography. (3) Il. iy Mr. CoNnRAD 
Selected regions, with wide application of the principles of human and 
economic geography. 


History 
Preparation for the Major: 

Required: Units 
History 44-48. History of Europe..........+-..-+++seees 3-3 
History 17A-17B. Political and Social History of the 

United States... .. 25.4. «+1. eee 3-3 


The Major: 
Required: 24 units of upper division work in history. The major must 
include 6 units in European history and 6 units in American history, the 
other 12 units to be selected in consultation with the adviser. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4-48, History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Toprine, Mr. ADAMS 
A comprehensive survey of European civilization from ancient times to 
the present. Beginning each semester, 44, Ancient and Medieval Civiliza- 
tions, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern Civilization. Not open to juniors or 
seniors except by permission of the instructor. Two lectures, one quiz 
section per week. 


8a-8B. History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. Mr. POWELL 
17A-17B8. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
The STAFF 


The evolution of American institutions and civilization. For the general 
student, to provide a basis for advanced study. The two semesters of this 
course will satisfy the requirement for American History and Institutions. 
Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 

For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Institu- 
tions, see page 52. 


39. History of California and the Pacific Coast. (3) II. Mr. BUCHANAN 
California and the Pacific Coast, with emphasis on the Spanish-Mexican 
period of California history, and its relation to the Pacific Coast. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisites to upper division courses are as follows: 

History 44—4B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 103; 111, 1134-1138, 
115, 121, 130, 131, 141, 150, 1524-1528, 1534-153B, and 187. 

History 174-178, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 173, 174, 175, 181. 


103. History of Europe in the Eighteenth Century. (3) I. Mr. ADAMS 
Prerequisite: History 44—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century, with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 
century. 


111. Greece and Rome. (3) I. Mr. TopPiIne 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The Greek world to the time of Alexander and his successors, with special 
attention to fifth-century Athens. Roman imperialism. Society and culture 
in the late Republic and early Empire. 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951, 
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1134-1138. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
(3-3) Yr. Mr. ADAMS 
Prerequisite: History 44—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
with special emphasis on the interrelationship of the centuries and of 
Europe to the world. 1134 is prerequisite to 1138. 


*115. The Byzantine Empire. (3) II. Mr. TopPiIneG 
Prerequisite: History 44—48B, or equivalent. 
The later Roman Empire (330-1453 A.D.) as the bulwark of Europe against 
Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and culture, and 
as the educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, commercial capital 
of the world. 


121. The Development of Medieval Europe, 400 to 1300. (3) I. Mr. Toppine 
Prerequisite: History 44—48, or equivalent. 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the fourth 
century. Analysis of distinctive medieval institutions: feudalism, the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the universal Church. Stress on the medieval back- 
ground of modern problems. 


130. The Renaissance. (3) II. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: History 44—4B, or equivalent. 
‘Innovations in thought, action, and artistic expression in Western Europe, 
1300-1500. 


131. History of the British Empire. (3) I. Mr. NETTLES 
Prerequisite : History 44—4B or 5A—-5B. 
The rise and development of the British Empire. The items of British 
expansion and the growth of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


141. The Reformation. (3) I. Mr. Toprine 
Prerequisite: History 44—4B, or equivalent. 
Social, religious, and intellectual changes in Europe from 1500 to 1648. 


*150. History of Russia. (3) IT. Mr. ADAMS 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 

A study of Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the present, 
with special emphasis upon the importance of Russian history to an under- 
standing of contemporary Russia. 


151. History of the Pacific Ocean Area. (3) II. Mr. Brown 
The activities of European peoples and of the United States in the Pacific 
Ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle for political and 
economic leadership in the past, together with consideration of the present 
situation and problems of the area. 


1524-1528. The Constitutional History of England. (2-2) Yr. Mr. NrETrrTLes 
Prerequisite: History 44—4B, or consent of the instructor. 
An historical study of the governmental system of Great Britain. An 
examination of medieval institutions, a survey of the development of 
Parliament, and the growth of constitutional liberties and the cabinet 
system of government through the nineteenth century. 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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*153A—-153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. Mr. NETTLES 
Prerequisite: History 44—48, or equivalent. 
The political, constitutional, economic, and cultural development of the 
British Isles. 


*160. Hispanic Civilization. (2) I. Mr. POWELL 
Historical development of the basic, social, cultural, and political- 
economic elements in Spain and Portugal, from ancient times to the 
present. Readings in English, Spanish, or Portuguese (in accordance with 
preparation and objectives of individual students). 


*161. Hispanic-American Civilization. (2) IT. Mr. POWELL 
Social and cultural patterns of the Brazilian and Spanish-American ways 
of life. Emphasis upon the modern period, with some treatment of colonial 
background. Readings in English, Spanish, or Portuguese (in accordance 
with preparation and objectives of individual students). 


1624-1628. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. Mr. POWELL 
For the colonial period (to about 1810), emphasis is given to Spanish and 
Portuguese backgrounds, exploration and conquest, and institutional de- 
velopment. This is followed by treatment of independence achievement, 
international relationships, struggle toward national political stability, 
and cultural developments. 


*166. History of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. POWELL 
Development from pre-Columbian times to the present. Emphasis upon the 
blending of European and native cultures to form a Mexican nation. De- 
tailed treatment of the Mexican Revolution since 1911, and relations with 
the United States. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


171. Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) I. Mr, JACOBS 
Political and social history of the Thirteen Colonies, their neighbors, 
settlement, westward expansion, beginnings of culture, and a study of the 
causes of the American Revolution and of the Revolution itself, 


173. Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) I. Mr. BUCHANAN 
Prerequisite: History 174-178, or equivalent. 
History of the United States from 1850 to 1877. Ordinarily restricted to 
seniors majoring in the social sciences. Emphasis is on the use of the 
William Wyles Library. 


174. Recent History of the United States. (3) IT. Mr. BUCHANAN 
Prerequisite: History 174-178, or equivalent. 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1900 to the present time. 


175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: History 174-178, or equivalent. Mr. BucHANAN 
The diplomatic history of the United States, with emphasis on contem- 
porary problems, 


181. The American West. (3) II. Mr, JAcoBs 
Prerequisite: 17a—17B, or equivalent. 
A study of the West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the 
present. 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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- *183. Economic Development of Latin America. (3) IT. Mr. POWELL 


| 


Colonial period: development of natural resources, inter-colonial trade, 
commerce with Europe. The modern period: stress on economic bases of 
national growth, trade with Europe and the United States, and economic 
rivalries of world powers for Latin-American resources and markets. 


#186. History of California: the American Period. (eo) LE Mr. BUCHANAN 


187. History of the Modern Near East. (3) II. Mr. NETTLES 
_ Prerequisite: History 44—4B, or equivalent. 
Historical background of the Near East; decline and dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire, the rise of national states, and the rivalry of the great 
powers. 


190. Historical Method and Historiography. (1-3) II. Mr. ADAMS 
An introduction to the methods and practices of historical research and 
writing. A study of selected problems, of great historians, and of the place 
of history in society and culture. Open to history majors in their junior or 
senior year. 


199. Problems in History. (2—4) I, I. The STAFF 
Admission by special arrangement. 


Philosophy 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required : 
12 units of lower division courses in philosophy, including: 
Units 
Philosophy 20a—208. History of Philosophy.............. 3-3 
isiosopnyel, Deductive Lomicie. ei Sere Se. 3 
(must be taken either as preparation for the major or in the upper division) 


The Major: 


Required: 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 6 of which may be 
in related courses in other departments or subject fields in the Department of 
Social Sciences with the approval of the departmental adviser. At the begin- 
ning of the senior year, the student must submit for approval to the depart- 
__ment a statement of the courses which he expects to offer in fulfillment of the 
major requirements for graduation. 

At the present time, the courses in other subject fields available and accept- 
able for 6 units of the philosophy major are as follows: 


English 143. Interrelations of Literature and Philosophy... 3 
Sociology 1624-1628. Modern Reform Movements........ 3-3 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) I, II. The STAFF 
An examination, primarily for students not likely to continue in philos- 
ophy, of the leading philosophical ideas in terms of which western civiliza- 
tion has sought to understand itself and the world of which it is a part. 
Course 1 is not open for credit to students who have completed course 6A. 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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3. Logic in Practice. (3) I, II. _ Mr. WIENPAHL 
Language and its analysis as an instrument of sound thinking in morals, 
politics and everyday life. This course is open to all students. 


6a—6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. The STAFF 
This course introduces the student to the central problems and types of 
philosophy in their relation to science and society. 
Course 6A is prerequisite to 6B and is not open for credit to students who 
have completed course 1. Students are urged to defer taking course 64—6B 
until their sophomore year. 


204-208. History of Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. Mr. WIENPAHL 
I. From the Pre-Socratics to Plotinus. 
IT. Scholasticism, humanism, and the rise of modern science; continental 
rationalism (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz); British empiricism (Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume); Kant and nineteenth-century German idealism. 


30. Inductive Logic. (3) I. Mr. WIENPAHL 
The use of logic in science and practical life; fallacies; theory of indirect 
evidence ; construction of scientific hypotheses; probability and statistical 
methods. 


31. Deductive Logic. (3) IT. Mr. WIENPAHL 
The elements of formal logic; Aristotle’s logic; modern symbolic logic. 
The forms of reasoning and the structure of language. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


1044-1048. Ethics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. FINGARETTE, Mr. GIRVETZ 
104A. The history and development of ethical theory. 
1048. Practical application of 1044 to analyses of ethical choice and delib- 
eration, problems of society, and the role of the individual in society. 


108. Social Philosophy. (3) IT. Mr. FINGARETTE 
An analysis of the basic concepts and methods of the social sciences and 
of the relationship of the social to the biological and physical sciences. 
Basic problems of human personality and values in relation to their social 
matrix. 


135. Contemporary Philosophy. (3) 116 Mr. WIENPAHL 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20s. 
Positivism, materialism, and philosophies of science in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, with special reference to logical positivism, pragma- 
tism, and scientific-empiricism. 


136. Aesthetics. (3) II. Mr. FINGARETTE 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Relation of the philosophy of art to the artist’s activities, to aesthetic 
experience, and to the criticism of art. The principal theories of the nature 
of art, of aesthetic contemplation; and of beauty, sublimity, and other 
ee eOrce of aesthetic value. Nature and validity of the standards of 
criticism. 


162. Continental Rationalism. (3) II. Mr. WIENPAHL 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20s. 
The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 
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’ 163. British Empiricism. (3) I. Mr. FINGARETTE 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 208. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


199. Problems in Philosophy. (2-3) I, II. The STAFF 
Admission by special arrangement. 


Political Science 
Preparation for the Major: 


Required | Units 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Seiences ilies «5 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions ........--++++-+-: S 
History 44-48. History of Hurope.....---.---++++sesee> 3-3 

or 
History 174-178. Political and Social History of the 
TEA eels STORIE per er Er a ir aense fir arian ac Re aa 3-3 


The Major: 

Required: 24 units of upper division work in the major, 18 units of which 
must be taken in political science. Six units may be included from history or 
other courses approved by the department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Introduction to Political Science. (3) I. Mr. BROWN 
The forces and principles which operate in the field of government and 
law. Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 


2. Political Institutions. (3) II. Mr. BROWN 
Contemporary foreign governments, with particular attention to Britain, 
France, and Russia. Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 


20a-20z8. American Political Development. (3-3) I, Le 
Mr, TurRNER, Mr. GOODSPEED 
A broad survey of the principles which underlie American democracy and 
the operation of federal, state, and local governments. 20A is devoted 
primarily to political development on the national level. 20B stresses 
federal-state relations and the conduct of state and local governments, 
— with particular reference to California. 


UPPER, DIVISION COURSES 


121. International Relations. (3) I. Mr. GOODSPEED 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world politics. 


#124, International Organization. (2) II. Mr. GOODSPEED 
The development of the idea of international organization. The establish- 
ment of the League of Nations; formation and problems of the United 
Nations and other agencies of international cooperation. 


129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (3) Lie Mr. GOODSPEED 
A study of the basic factors that underlie the foreign policies of the great 
powers. : 


* Not to be given, 1950-1951. 
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136, Political Development of the Far East. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The political and social development of the peoples of the Orient from the 
earliest times, with emphasis upon China, India, and Japan. 


137. Political Development of South Asia. (3) IT. Mr. Brown 
The political and social development of the peoples of South Asia from 
the earliest times to the present, with major emphasis upon India and 
Ceylon. 


1484-1483. Governments of Latin America. ( 3-3) Yr. Mr. GOODSPEED 
The government and politics of the Latin-American states. 1484 empha- 
sizes the ABC powers and Peru; 1488 stresses the Caribbean area and 
Mexico, with special attention to the growth of Pan-Americanism. 


152. Political Parties and Politics. (2) I. Mr. TURNER 
The organization, activities, and functions of political parties and pres- 
sure groups in the United States. 


157. American Constitutional Law. (3) I. Mr. TURNER 
A study of the principles of the federal constitution as developed through 
judicial interpretation and usage, including federal-state relations, re- 
strictions on the federal government, and the status of individual rights. 


162. Municipal Government and Administration, (3) II. Mr. TURNER 
Governmental problems of urban communities and the development of 
modern techniques for their solution. 


“172, State Government and Administration. (3) IT. Mr. TURNER 
The structure of state and county government, with particular reference 
to current administrative problems. 


181. Principles of Public Administration. (3) II. Mr. TURNER 
The growth of organization and procedures required in handling the in- 
creasingly complex administration of governmental powers and services. 


1894—189p. Political Theory. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Brown 
Theories of political control and the relationship of men and the state. 


190. Bibliography and Research Methods in Political Science, (1-3) I, IT. 

Mr. Brown 

The sources from which the data of political science are drawn and the 
limitations of various methods of interpretation. 


COMBINATION SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Preparation for the Major: 


Three one-year sequences from the following list of five, one of which must 
be number 1 or 2, Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in prepa- 
ration for the major. 


Units 
1. History 4a—4n, History of Europe . | Js. (4.05) eee 3-3 
2. Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science ...... 3 
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; ‘ Units 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization .......-...+-+.sse55 3 

or 
Anthropology 1. General Anthropology ......-...--.+++: 3 
Anthropology 2. General Anthropology .....------+-+55: 3 
4. Economics 14—1B. Principles of Economics .........-.... 3-3 
5. Philosophy 64—6B. Introduction to PHUOSOVON IG sje hee +8 3-3 

or 
Philosophy 20a—20B. History of Philosophy ............. 3-3 

The Major: 


Required: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in the subject 
field of emphasis in the social sciences, and 6 units in each of two other sub- 
ject fields of the social sciences. 


Sociology 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required: 

1. Six units of lower division sociology to be chosen from: 
Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology .....--.-.++++++:: 3 
Sociology 2. Social Institutions ..........-...+ esse eee 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization 3 

2. A year sequence, 6 units, in economics, history or political 
science to be chosen from: 
Economics 14-18. Principles of Eeonomics.............-. 3-3 
History 4a—48. History of Europe 3-3 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science...... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions..............-. 3 

3. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology.........--. 3-3 

4. Three units of statistics to be chosen from: 

Economics 2. Elementary Statistics...........60e eee eeee 3 
Mathematics 12. Introduction to Probability and Statistics 3 
Psychology 107. Statistical Techniques 3 


The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division work: Anthropology 1004-1008, and 
18 units in sociology from the following courses: 


CAPT das Cr De ee ae MCN ak DRC Mal cee Ee Cee 
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—— Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family.............--- 3 
Sociology 130, Social Change. ......-.-. sss eee rere eee 3 
Sociology 1624-1628. Modern Reform Movements......... 3-3 
Sociology 153. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes....... 3 

or 
Sociology 166. Group Behavior........-.+-see seer sree 3 
Sociology 185. Population............:ssee eee rete eee 3 


or 
Sociology 189. Minority Group Relations 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Introductory Sociology (3) I, II. Mr. NETTLER 
The study of social relations, including consideration of eultural varia- 
tion, socialization, social stratification, the social processes, population 
problems, and social change. 
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2. Social Institutions. (3) I, II. Mr. GIRVETZ 
The nature and processes of social institutions with emphasis upon eco- 
nomic, political, familial, and other institutions. 


7. Social Disorganization. (3) IT. Mr. NETTLER 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1. 
The nature of social “organization” and “disorganization.” The study 
of behaviors symptomatic of societal disorganization such as family 
disorganization, crime and delinquency, suicide, alcoholism, and intra- 
societal conflict. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division standing 
and Sociology 1, or 2, or the equivalent. 


120. Marriage and the Family. 0 rly ALE Mr. CoNRAD 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1, 2, or 7, or consent of the instructor. 
The economic, social, and psychological aspects of family life, past and 
present. Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 


130. Social Change. (3) II. Mr. NETTLER 
A study of theories of social change and the meaning of progress; an an- 
alysis of the factors involved, and their relevance to contemporary trends. 


135. Principles of Social Welfare. ‘Ghee Mr. ConRAD 
The principles and methods of modern social work. Problems of both case 
work and group work will be studied. The course will be of especial value 
for those students expecting to continue further study in the field at some 
other institution. 


153. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. ( 3) Le Mr. NETTLER 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1, Psychology 14, or consent of instructor. 
The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of attitude; 
opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation. 


1624-1628. Modern Reform Movements. (3-3) Yr. Mr. GIRVETZ 
An historical and comparative survey of utopianism, socialism, commu- 
nism, classical and contemporary liberalism, and other systems of reform 
and reconstruction. 


166. Group Behavior. (3) I. Mr. NETTLER 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1 and Psychology 14 or consent of instructor. 
The meaning of group membership; group effects and leadership possi- 
bilities ; an analysis of the structure and function of representative group- 
types; political and religious group behavior. . 
This course is not open to students who have taken or are currently en- 
rolled in Psychology 145, Social Psychology. 


185. Population. (3) i Mr. ConrapD 
A study of the causes and consequences of population movement, distribu- 
tion, composition, and growth. 


199. Problems in Sociology. (1-3) I, IT. The STAFF 
Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing. 
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SPEECH 


Ropert L. Cuark, M.F.A., Instructor in Speech. 
LEO GoopMAN-MALAMUTH, M.A., Lecturer in Speech. 

~ THEODORE W. HATLEN, M.A., Assistant Professor of Speech. 
EveLyN KeEnesson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 
Upton S. PaumeEr, M.A., Lecturer in Speech. 

~ JoHN C. SNipEcoR, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 


The Department of Speech offers a major in the Division of Applied Arts 
which prepares for specialized work in speech leading to special secondary 
credentials and to specialized graduate work. 

The major in the Division of Liberal Arts gives greater emphasis to general 
education outside of the field of speech, and presents a nonspecialized program 
in rhetoric, dramatic production, and remedial speech. Speech credentials may 
be combined with the liberal arts major. For details of the speech major in 
the Division of Liberal Arts, consult the department chairman. 


Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts as speech majors will meet the divisional basic re- 
quirements as follows: 


Units 
Pye HI Ca EME ADE eo eee ete cas oe ceie hme d « sete ike neh 10 
Social science (including psychology) ..........-..+.--. 21 
Abe TRIG ME ee vars See tates ae atcea-> 9. cle Niaita WE ome sts Girt 4 
Hiri@ lish wand speeeliei. ts arcs ce sas ss Sle pee we bees 12 
EA MRICALCUUCALION ae re tai ela tile a Minas aids slo me arin a se o's 2 
MIU TATVeRCLeENCONC NCNM) et cn om te we Cele ce eee ee thee TS 6 
COrerolledeclecerves st ttt ort fete so fae ak ted lee erate oF otsle 6 


Preparation for the Major in Speech. (1) Students should have passed Sub- 
ject A (either examination or course) before taking Speech 11. By special 
arrangement students may take Subject A and Speech 11 concurrently. (2) 
English 1A and 1B may be taken concurrently with lower division work in 
speech. (3) Majors are expected to demonstrate, prior to the junior year, 
reasonable facility in the presentation of oral materials before various types 

___of audiences. 


Requirements for the Major in Speech. (1) Students must present, by the 
first half of the junior year, a program to be examined and approved by the 
department chairman. The program may be amended from time to time after 
consultation with the chairman. (2) The program must include 42 units of 
speech, 18 units of which must be upper division courses. (3) The following 
are the required courses for the major in speech in the Division of Applied 
Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: 


Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech.................+45- 
Speech 42. Oral Reading .. 2.2.2... 12sec te ete e eens 
Speech 45. Orientation to the Theater................+.5. 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement .......... 
Speech 50. Phonetics .... 0565. eee ee ee ene cae 
Speech 58. Argumentation and Public Discussion......... 
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Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting,..........4::iseuwss 
Speech 40, Radio Broadcasting. ...3. 7.3.6 2.0.2 cae 
ppecch’O2. Debate, ones. ce. cece ok ys ke eo 
Speech 70:'Stagecraft yo. [Peay Pl 


Upper Division Speech Courses: 
Speech 131. Advaneed Public Speaking’. .o. >). a eee 3 
Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting, or 
Speech 1594 or 1598. Participation in Theatrical Produc- 
PLOTS yr Moen ye ae bog cp ie hy Si, «a gercan pale carr 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination........... 3 
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Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Speech 135. Theory of Directing: ..\°... )2o4 Se eee 3 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech............. 3 
speech 172. Speech Correction’ 214°..03 2 eee 2 Ras oe eae 3 


Divisional Major, Applied Arts. A divisional major in the applied arts is 
offered for students combining an interest in art and the theater. (See Applied 
Arts Division, page 56.) 


. Credential Programs. Recommendations are made to the State Department 
of Education for two types of speech credentials: 

(1) The special secondary credential in speech arts, entitling the holder to 
teach public speaking and dramaties in the publie schools. 

(2) The speech credential in the correction of speech defects, entitling the 
holder to offer corrective work in speech in the public schools, must be com- 
bined with one of the following: (a) general elementary credential, (b) gen- 
eral junior high credential, (¢) early childhood education credential, (d) 
special secondary credential in speech arts. Students applying for the cor- 
rection credential need not be speech majors. 


Courses in Education required for a credential in each of the above groups 
are: Education 57, 110, 111, 147, 170, Education Sp. 1924. In addition, Educa- 
tion Sp. 192B and Psychology 148 or 168 are required for the credential in 
speech correction. 


Courses in English. Students who are primarily interested in dramatic and 
radio production are expected to elect English 117 or J and English 1144 
and/or 1148. 


Allied Courses. For courses recommended in the allied fields of music, art, 
industrial arts, and science, students should consult their speech adviser. 


Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must maintain an 
average grade of C or higher in upper division speech courses. After the com- 
pletion of Speech 198, students must pass a written or an oral examination 
based upon a review of their work in speech. During the same semester they 
must publicly demonstrate skill in speech performance. 


Requirements for the Minor in Speech. A minor in speech consists of 18 
units: 9 lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 11), and 9 upper division. 
The remaining units are selected by the student subject to the approval of his 
speech adviser. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, II. The STAFF 
Prerequisite to all speech courses except with the permission of the 
instructor. 

Orientation in the field of speech. Emphasis on improving speech skills 
through participation in public speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 
Attention to individual needs. See Speech 46. 


Discussion and Problem Solving. (3) I, Il. The STAFF 
Prerequisite: Speech 11, English 14 or 1B. 
Group expression and problem solving through discussion. Presentation 
of discussions related to significant social, literary, artistic, philosophical, 
and scientific movements and concepts contributing to our cultural heri- 
tage. Primarily for those not majoring in speech. 


Fundamentals of Acting. (3) II. Mr. HATLEN 
Development of the actor’s basic skills of voice and body through the use 
of readings, lectures, exercises, and projects. Includes a study of stage 
techniques and psychological aspects of characterization. 


Public Speaking. (3) I. Mr. PALMER 
Practice in preparing various types of speeches with attention to content, 
the organization of speech material, and oral presentation. 


40. Radio Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. GooDMAN-MALAMUTH 


The principles and techniques of radio broadeasting. Emphasis will be 
placed on radio speech, microphone technique, and various types of radio 
presentations. Students will participate in regularly scheduled class pro- 
ductions working from professional and student-written scripts. 


42. Oral Reading. (3) II. Mr. GoopDMAN-MALAMUTH 


45 


Designed for those who wish to increase their ability to interpret from the 
printed page. A study of the different types of literature and the various 
techniques of oral interpretation. 


. Orientation in the Theater. (3) I. Mr. HATLEN 
Designed to acquaint the student with the general nature of dramatic 
presentation, including elements of dramatic structure, types of drama, 
and the contributions of the actor, director, designer, technician, and 
audience. 


46. Voice and Articulation Improvement. (3) IT. Mr. SNIDECOR 


The bases of correct sound formation, and standards for the use of voice 
and pronunciation. Practical training on an individual basis is emphasized. 
Open to students who have not had Speech 11 and who have the consent 
of the instructor. 


50. Phonetics. (3) I. Mr. SNIDECOR 


52 


Systematic and scientific consideration of physiological, linguistic, cul- 
tural, and historical factors of American pronunciation. Detailed study of 
the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


. Debate. (3) II. Miss KENESSON 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class members will participate in 
intercollegiate forensic activities. 
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58. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) I. Miss KENESSON 
Introduction to forms of argument, analysis, evidence, and speech organ- 
ization. Participation in discussion projects. 


70. Stagecraft. (3) I. Mr. CLark 
Study of the physical theater and of the design, construction, painting, 
and lighting of stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set con- 
struction and backstage duties in connection with college dramatic pro- 
ductions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address. (3) II. Mr. PALMER 
A study of the basic constituents of rhetoric as presented by Plato and 
Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and mod- 
ern rhetoricians; evaluation of the great speeches of history in the light 
of rhetorical theory. 


131. Advanced Public Speaking. (3) II. Mr. PALMER 
Special attention to audience analysis and consideration of persuasion 
techniques as applied to platform speaking. 


135. Theory of Directing. (3) II. Mr. CLARK 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial re- 
statement in theatrical terms. 


136. Introduction to Remedial Speech. (3) I. Mr. PALMER 
Elementary speech retraining with emphasis on the more basie problems 
encountered in the classroom. 


140. Radio Broadcasting. (3) II. Mr. GooDMAN-MALAMUTH 
Prerequisite: Speech 40 or equivalent radio experience. 
Advanced production of regularly scheduled programs over local radio 
stations. Work will include participation in the various types of radio 
programs. 


142. Advanced Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. GooDMAN-MALAMUTH 
Prerequisite: Speech 42 recommended. 
Advanced theory and practice or oral interpretation using representative 
types of prose and poetry including contemporary plays. Emphasis is 
placed on well-developed individual projects. 


152, Playwriting. (3) I. Mr. HATLEN 
A consideration of dramatic technique and structure, leading to the com- 
position of original plays. 


157. Contemporary Drama. (3) IT. Mr. HatLEeN 
A study of Ibsen and subsequent dramatists—English, Continental, 
American. 


1594-159. Participation in Theatrical Productions, (3-3) I, II. The Srarr 
Students are assigned projects in acting, stagecraft, directing, and other 
phases of production contributing to a program of play readings, work- 
shop plays, and major productions. 
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Development of the Theater. (3) I. Mr. HATLEN 
A survey of the theater from early Greek origins to the present time. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the nature of the physical playhouse, modes of act- 
ing and staging, and the contributions of important figures. 


Speech Correction. (3) I. Mr. SNIDECOR 
The elementary neuromuscular and psychological bases of speech. Nature, 
causes, and remedial procedures for correcting phonatory, articulatory, 
and psychological speech disorders. Should be taken prior to Speech 177. 


Methods in Speech Correction. (3) II. Mr. SNIDECOR 
Diagnostic and remedial techniques as these are applied at the school and 
clinical level; observation and practical work with a variety of speech 
and hearing problems. 


Comprehensive Final Examination. (3) I, IJ. The STAFF 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and re- 


' view. Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations. Dem- 


199. 


onstration of performance in speaking and reading. 


Problems in Speech. (2-4) I, II. The STAFF 


The following courses in the Department of Education are specifically re- 
lated to the Department of Speech: Education Sp. 190; Sp. 1924; and Sp. 1928. 
For descriptions of these courses, see the Department of Education. 


The Speech Clinic 


Adjacent to the speech classrooms and offices is maintained a Speech Lab- 
oratory which houses recording machines, motion picture cameras, and testing 
devices to implement instruction. The staff sets up weekly conference hours in 
the laboratory for the assistance of individuals in all the speech classes, par- 
ticularly for the projects described under Speech 11, Speech 31, Education 
Sp. 190, and for assistance in correction of speech deviations in any student 


of the College. 


INDEX 


A, Subject, 6, 7, 33, 44, 96 
Abbreviations used, 63 
Absence, leave of, 38 
Administration credentials, 82 
Administration of the University, 9 
Administrative officers, Regents, 8 
Santa Barbara College, 9 
. University, 9 
Admission, as special students, 32 
by examination, 32 
late admission, 33 
to advanced standing, 31 
to freshman standing, 30 
Advanced standing, 31 
American History and Institutions, 52 
Anthropology, courses, 154 
Application, fee, 42 
for admission, 30 
Applied Arts, Division of, 25, 55 
curricula, 26 
Dean of, 25 
divisional major, 56 
freshman program, 55 
major fields of study, 56 
program in general education, 55 
teacher education, 56 
Approved lodging houses, 44, 45 
Aptitude test, 6, 7, 
Art, courses, 64 
department of, 64 
majors, 64—67 
minor, 67 
requirements for degree, 64—67 
teaching credential, 67 
Art, Santa Barbara Museum of, 28 
Associated students, 43, 50 
Attorney for the Regents, 43 
Authority of instructors, 41 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 25, 52 
Bacteriology, course, 74 
Berkeley, University of California, 25 
Biological Sciences, majors, 72—74 
department of, 72 
Biology, courses, 74 
major, 72 
__Board and lodging, 44—46 
Books and stationery, 45, 50 
Bookstore, 50 
Botany. courses, 75 
major, 73 


‘Calendar, 1950-1951, 6, 7 
Change of program, 35, 36, 39 
Chemistry, courses, 148 
major, 146 
minor, 147 
Classification of courses, 63 
College bookstore, 50 
Comprehensive examination, 40 
Constitution, American (see American His- 
tory and Institutions), 52 
Codnperating institutions, 28 
Codrdinator of Veterans Affairs, 27 
Counseling, veterans, 27 
Courses of instruction, 63 


Credentials, combinations of, 80-86 
elementary school administration, 82 
elementary supervision, 82, 83 
supervision in special fields, 81-83 
teaching credentials, 56, 59, 67, 80-86, 

104, 110, 126, 137, 168 

Credit by examination, 40 

Curricula, survey of, 25 
applied arts, 26 
liberal arts, 26 


Davis, University of California, 25 
Dean, applied arts, 25 

liberal arts, 25 

men, 36, 38, 39, 41 

women, 36, 38, 39, 41 
Degrees, Bachelor of. Arts, 25, 52 
Degrees of discipline, 40 
Departmental majors (see also each de- 

partment), 26, 56 ; 

Departments, 5, 25 
Discipline, 40 
Discontinuance without notice, 38 
Dismissal, for poor scholarship, aif 

honorable, 38 
Division of Applied Arts, 25 
Division of Liberal Arts, 26 
Dramatic arts, 167 


Early Childhood Education, major, 84 
Heonomies, courses, 155 
major, 155 
minor, 153 
Education, courses, 87 
credentials, 80—86 
department of, 80 
majors, 80-86 
minor, 84 
student teaching, 60, 84 
Electives, 50 
Elementary Education, major, 85 
teaching credentials, 80, 85 
Elementary School Administration creden- 
tial, 82 
Elementary School Supervision credential, 
82-83 
El Gaucho, 50 
Eligibility for student office and activities, 


Employment, student, 48 
Dean of Men, 49 
Dean of Women, 49 
English, courses, 97 
department of, 96 
examination (see Subject A), 33 


requirement for all students, 55, 58 
Entrance requirements, 30—32 

subject deficiencies, 32 

scholarship deficiencies, 32 
Examinations, aptitude, 6, 7, 34 

comprehensive, 40 

entrance, 32 

final, 6, 7, 40 

for credit, 40 

leave of absence from, 38 
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Examinations— (Continued ) 

medical, 33 

physical, 33, 83 

proficiency, 61 

speech, 61 

Subject A, 6, 7, 33, 96 
Excuse for absence, 38 
Expenses of students, 42 
Extension, University, 28, 29 

units toward graduation, 52 


Failures, 36, 37 
Fees, application, 42 
Associated Students, 43 
course in Subject A, 44 
general, 42 
incidental, 42 
late registration, 44 
miscellaneous, 44 
nonresident, 42, 43 
prorated for nonresidents, 43 
refunds, 44 
tuition, 42 
Final examinations, 6, 7, 40 
Foreign languages, courses, 101 
department of, 100 
major in French, 100 
major in Spanish, 100 
minor in French and Spanish, 101 
Forensics, 167 
Fraternities, 50 
French, courses, 101 
major, 100 
Freshman program, 
applied arts, 56 
liberal arts, 59 


General fees, 42 
General regulations, 33 
General information, 40 
Geography, courses, 157 
Geology, courses, 150 
German, 102 
Government, student, 48, 50 
Grade points, 36 
Grade report, 36 
Grades of scholarship, 35, 36 
Graduation requirements, 52—62 
general, 52 
former, 54 
present, Applied Arts, 55 
present, Liberal Arts, 57 
students on probation, 37 
Grants-in-aid, 47 
Graphic Arts, courses, 115 


Health service, 48 
Health Education, courses, 142 
minor, 137 
High school authorities, responsibility of, 31 
High school program, 30 
recommended for admission, 30 
History, courses, 158 
major, 158 
minor, 153 
Home Economies, courses, 104 
department of, 103 
major, 103 
related courses, 108 
teaching credentials, 104 
Honorable dismissal, 38 
Honor societies, 50 


Index 


Incidental fee, 42 
Incomplete work, 35 
Indefinite leave of absence, 38 
Industrial Arts, courses, 111 

department of, 109 

major, 109, 110 

minors, 110 

teaching credentials, 110 
Information, general, 42 


Junior High School Education, credentials, 
86 
major, 80,.86 


Kindergarten-primary teaching credential, 
84 


La Cumbre, 50 
Languages, foreign, courses (see Foreign 
Languages), 101 ~~ 
Late registration, 33 
Latin, courses, 102 
Leave of absence, 38 
Liberal Arts, Division of, 26, 57 
curricula, 26 
Dean of, 25 
freshman program, 59 
majors offered, 26, 57 
program in general education, 57 
program for credential in art or music, 


59 
Library, 27 
Living accommodations, 45 
Living expenses, 44 
Load, program, 39 
Loan funds, 47 
Lodging and board, 45 
Los Angeles, University of California, 25 
Lower Division, 54 


Mail, student, 51 
Majors (see also each department), 26, 56, 
57, 


Mathematics, courses, 118 
department, 117 
major, 117 
minor, 117 
Matriculation, 33 
Medical Examinations, 33 
Meteorology (see Geology), 150 
Mid-semester warning, 36 
Mineralogy, 150 
Military Science, 53, 121 
courses, 122 
Minors (see also each department), 61 
Museum, Santa Barbara Art, 28 
of Natural History, 28 
Music, courses, 128 
department of, 124 
instrumental, 127 
liberal arts majors, 59, 127 
majors, 124-128 
minors, 128 
piano, 127 
public school, 126 
teaching credentials, 59, 127 
vocal, 127 


Natural History, Museum of, 28 
Nonresident student, tuition fee for, 42, 43 
Numbering of courses, 63 


Index 


Officers of, Administration, 9 
Regents, 8 
Santa Barbara College, 9 
University, 9 

Officers of instruction, 11 

Organizations, student, 43, 50 


Passing and nonpassing grades, 35-37 
Petition, for withdrawal, 35 
for excess units, 39 
Philosophy, courses, 161 
major, 161 
Physical and Health Education, courses, 
138 
courses open to men and women, 138 
department of, 135 
for men, 138 
for women, 143 
major, 136 
minors, 137 
required for all students, 54, 135 
teaching credential, 137 
Physical examination required, 6, 7, 33 
for teaching credentials, 83 
Physical Science major, 147 
Physical Sciences, courses, 148 
department of, 146 
majors, 146 
minor, 147 : 
Physics, courses, 151 
major, 147 
Physician, College, 48 
Physiology (see Biological Sciences), 77 
Placement office, 49 
fee, 44 
Points, grade, 36 
Political Science, courses, 163 
major, 163 
minor, 153 
Probation and probationary students, 37 
Proficiency test, 61, 81, 84, 85, 87, 110 
Program, average, maximum and minimum, 
39 


changes in students’ programs, 35, 39 
Psychological examination, 6, 7 
Psychology, courses, 93 

major, 92 é 

minor, 92 
Public speaking, 167 


Recreational activities, 50 


—Reéxaminations, 40 


Refunds of fees, 44 
Regents of the University, 8 
Registration, dates, 6, 7 
late, 33 
procedure, 33 
Regular sessions, 6, 7, 27 
Regulations, general, 33 
Reinstatement after dismissal, 38 
Repetition of courses, 36 
Report of grades, 36 
Requirements for, admission, 30—32 
degrees and credentials, 52-62 
degrees in departments (see under 
various departments) 
Residence, requirements for graduation, 52 
rules governing, 46 
Responsibility, of high school authorities, 
31 


student, 41 
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Romance languages (see under French, 
Spanish), 101 


San Francisco, University of California, 25 
Scholarship, grades of, 35, 36 
other provisions, 36 
regulations, 35-38 
Scholarships, 47 
Sciences (see Biological and Physical 
Sciences), 72, 146 
Secondary school credentials, special, 67, 
104, 127, 168 
Self-government of students, 43, 48 
Self-support of students, 49 
Semester unit, 63 
Social and recreational activities, 50 
Social Science major, 164 
Social Sciences, courses, 154 
combination with Junior High major, 
154 
department of, 153 
majors, 153, 155, 158, 161, 163, 164, 
165 
minors, 153 
requirements for all students, 55, 58 
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CALENDAR, FALL SEMESTER, 1951-1952 


1951 


15, Wednesday 


29, Wednesday 


7, Monday 


8, Tuesday 


9, Wednesday 


210, Thursday 


21, Friday 
24, Monday 
28, Friday 
13, Saturday 
26, Friday 


16, Friday 
22, Thursday 


14, Monday 
5, Saturday 


24, Monday 
25, Tuesday 


31, Monday 
1, Tuesday 


1952 


7, Monday 
19, Saturday 
21, Monday 
31, Thursday 
31, Thursday 


Final date for applications and credentials for admission to the 
fall semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 

Applications for readmission to the fall semester to be filed with 
the Registrar by students not in attendance during the spring 
semester 1951. 

Fall semester begins. 

9:00-10:15. Required assembly of new students. Auditorium. 

ee :00. Meetings with department chairmen—new stu- 

ents. 

1:00-4:30. Declaration of residence, and psychological testing, 
all new students. Auditorium. 

9:00—12:00. Subject A Test. Auditorium. 

1:00—Appointments made for required entrance physical ex- 
amination, all new men students. Student Health Center. 

9:00—4:00. Individual counseling—returning students. 

9:00—4:00. Returning students register, pay fees. 

8:00-10:00. R. O. T. C. examination—lower division men stu- 
dents. Auditorium. 

10:00—2:00. R.O.T.C. advanced examination. Auditorium. 

8:00—Appointments made for required entrance physical ex- 
amination, new women students A through L. Student Health 
Center. 

1:00—Appointments made for required entrance physical ex- 

amination, new women students M through Z. Student Health 

Center. 

:00—4:00. New students register, pay fees. 

:00—12:00. Senior students only sign in classes. 

:00—4:00. Individual counseling—new students. 

:00—-1:00. All students, except seniors, sign in classes. 

Instruction begins. 


Last day for turning in registration books to Registrar’s Office 
without penalty for late filing. 


Last day for petitioning for change of program without penalty 
for late petitioning. 


Last day to file application for candidacy for teaching creden- 
tial and the bachelor’s degree for February 1952. 


End of first half of fall semester. 
Thanksgiving Day recess. Academic and administrative holiday. 


orRoOo 


Christmas recess. Academic holiday. 
Christmas holiday. Academic and administrative holiday. 


New Year’s holiday. Academic and administrative holiday. 


Instruction resumes. 
Instruction ends. 

Final examinations begin. 
Final examinations end. 
Fall semester ends. 
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Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 


CALENDAR, SPRING SEMESTER, 1952 


1952 
15, Tuesday 


29, Tuesday 


11, Monday 


12, Tuesday 


13, Wednesday 


14, Thursday 


15, Friday 
18, Monday 
22, Friday 

8, Saturday 


28, Friday 


11, Friday 
28, Monday 
3, Saturday 
30, Friday 
7, Saturday 
9, Monday 
19, Thursday 
19, Thursday 


Final date for applications and credentials for admissior 
spring semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office, 


Applications for readmission to the spring semester to | 
with the Registrar by students not in attendance dur: 
fall semester 1951-1952. 

Spring semester begins. 

9:00-10:15. Required assembly of new students. Audit 

10:30—-12:00. Meetings with department chairmen—ne 
dents. 

1:00-4:30. Declaration of residence and psychological 
of all new students. Auditorium. 

9:00—-12:00. Subject A Test. Auditorium. 

1:00—Appointments made for required entrance physi 
amination, all new men students. Student Health Cent 

9:00-4:00. Individual counseling—returning students, 

9:00-4:00. Returning students register, pay fees. 

8:00-10:00. R. O. T. C. examination—lower division m 
dents. 

10:00-—2:00. R.O.T.C. advanced examination. Auditoriui 

8:00—Appointments made for required entrance physi 
amination, all new women students. Student Health ( 

9:00-4:00. New and returning students register, pay fees 
9:00—-12:00. Senior students only sign in classes. 
1:00-4:00. Individual counseling—new students. 


9:00-1:00, All students, except seniors, sign in classes. 
Instruction begins. 
Washington’s Birthday. Academic and administrative h 


Last day for petitioning for change of program without I 
for late petitioning. 


Last day to file application for candidacy for teaching ¢ 
tial and the bachelor’s degree for June or August 1952 


End of first half of spring semester. 


; Spring recess. 


Memorial Day. Academic and administrative holiday. 
Instruction ends. 

Final examinations begin. 

Final examinations end. 

Spring semester ends. 
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nology, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. | 

Thomas 8. Cohn, MA... yale. oa See eee ae a Lecturer in Psycho 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1947; M.A., 1948. At Santa Barbara Oo. 


Walters, Conrad, M.A...../ 2. os Sauce ocean Instructor in Socio 
A.B., Duke University, 1935; M.A., University of North Carolina, 193§ 


J Ohi. Oaahing PhD a. ie ae ee oe Assistant Professor of Bacterio 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., California Insti 
of Technology, 1943. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 

| 
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jrest Davenport, Ph.D............++2+4: Assistant Professor of Zoology 
B., Harvard University, 1933; M.A., Colorado College, 1934; Ph.D., Har- 
ed University, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 

y H. Dearborn, Ed.D.......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B., Stanford University, 1934; Ed.D., 1950. At Santa Barbara College 
ice 1940. 

Meerede Voros, PLD... 666s... ae vs Assistant Professor of Speech 
B., University of Texas, 1936; M.A., University of Michigan, 1941; Ph.D., 
45, At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 

eet Dole, MiAT ee eect ee te eta inees Instructor in Art 
B., Olivet College, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
47, At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 

Me Doolittle, MiA.. 5. ccc cee ee ee eee Associate Professor of Art 
B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
y, 1933. At Santa Barbara College since 1928. 

n W. Durflinger, Ed.D..............-- Associate Professor of Education 
B., Colorado State College of Education, 1926; M Aj 21931; 1od.D,,. Uniz 
rsity of Oregon, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 

ydore S. Ellenwood, M.A............++-5-- Instructor in Industrial Arts 
B., San Jose State College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. At Santa 
irbara College since 1946. 

Meri. Pillison, Ph.D..,.......5.-+++200 Professor of History, Emeritus 
B., Randolph-Macon College, 1904; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
y), 1913; Ph.D., 1919. At Santa Barbara College since 1924. 

@eeunole, M.S........-4.+-- Mae sts heen Instructor in Physical Education 
§., University of Southern California, 1940 ; M.S., 1949. At Santa Barbara 
yllege since 1949. 

we. Erickson, Ph.D............0+eeeee: Associate Professor of Zoology 
.B., Willamette University, 1927; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
y), 1929; Ph.D., 1935. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


feel fH. Ericson, M.A..........+20- eee rere Professor of Industrial Arts 
S., Stout Institute, 1919; M.A., University of Southern California, 1932. 
t Santa Barbara College since 1925. 


SEE PVaNS, EHD... 6s oy cere pe ee tee Assistant Professor of Art 
.B., San Jose State College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1934; Ph.D., 
40. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Seis? Fallis, Ph.D.......... Assistant Professor of Spanish and German 
.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1924; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., 1940. 
t Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


Memmewanikner, MA. ... ccc e see ese eae Associate Professor of Music 
§., Fort Hays Kansas State College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 
936. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 

Mmreenci, M.A... x. cae eee eee ete ee ees Lecturer in Art 
; A., R. Instituto d’Arte di Firenze, 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 

47, 

mero ©. Fenton, M.A..... 0.0.2.2 22 ee eee cees Assistant Professor of Art 
.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., 1948. At Santa 
sarbara College since 1948. 

Memencarette; Ph.D... 0... 2. wee eee ee es Instructor in Philosophy 
.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa 
sarbara College since 1948. 


12 Officers of Instruction 


Joseph Moladarey PH.D... 002. ifaw» «ts ae Professor of En, 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1930; M.A., Claremont Coll 
1931; Ph.D., Yale University, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since ] 


Winitredi Mi, Wrvey B.S. 4i.nih oc ure Professor of Home Economies, Eme 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College, 1923. At Santa Barbara College since ] 
Norman) MGabels Pha pink onan Assistant Professor of Anthropo 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University of Arizona, 1! 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1947, 

Harry sirvetz,.P hy Ds) oe he ae Associate Professor of Socio 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Cali 
nia (Berkeley), 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


Leo Goodman-Malamuth, M.A..4.4....:.015 s14. gene oe Lecturer in §] 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1947; M.A., 1948. At Santa - 
bara College since 1949. 


Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D......... Assistant Professor of Political Sei 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1947. At 8: 
Barbara College since 1946. 


Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D............. Assistant Professor of Psycho! 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa ] 
bara College since 1949, 


Bred LivGritin uA. alee Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emer 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927. At Santa Barbara 
lege since 1924, 


Jonn M. Groebliy MS: .. a tone eee eee Instructor in Industrial / 
A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.S., University of Southern Califor 
1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Fletcher, M.;Haight, M:S.c 340): PSs ee Instructor in Industrial 4 
A.B., Pomona College, 1936; M.S., University of Southern California, 1! 
At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Genevieve W. Haight MiAy 3 eins aoe ee Assistant Professor of Eng 
B.S., University of Idaho, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1933. At Sa 
Barbara College since 1941. 


Leonard Heal, PhoDi i 7e eee tuge ee ee ae Assistant Professor of Phy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1938; Ph.D., Brown Uni 
sity, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


J. drederick Halterman, PhiD.....a02.56 sae ee ....Professor of Eeonon 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., 1f 


George and Pho Desu, 0) sca, oe eee eee ee Associate Professor of Eng’ 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 16 


JaGob. Ti; Hansen ¢MuAg  } Onl Sas foe Assistant Professor of . 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941 ; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 19 


Theodore Harder, Ed.D........... Associate Professor of Physical Educat 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1943; Ed.D., University of Oreg 
1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1934. 


Gasrett) i iardin, Pi: Dake teh ek a ae Associate Professor of Biol« 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1941. 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Theodore. WrHlatlensPh.D, vets 25 oe ee Assistant Professor of Spe 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1934; M.A., Cornell University, 1935; Ph. 
Stanford University, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 
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MEET AVOSTOGGD).. Ci apa wwe estes osm ss Assistant Professor of Education 
3., New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), 1937; B.S., Rutgers 
liversity, 1939; M.A., Columbia University, 1940; M.Ed., Duke Univer- 
y, 1941; Ed.D., Columbia University, 1946. At Santa Barbara College 
ice 1945. 

dyne Headley, M.Mus............--+-+20- Associate Professor of Music 
Mus., College of the Pacific, 1928; M.Mus., Eastman School of Music, 
37. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 

ETE LVEY, MA Wee pia. scot, vole a! oi4! & ssiyal eel b+ Assistant Professor of Art 
A.E., School of the Art Institute of Chicago, 1943 ; M.A.E., 1947. At Santa 
bara College since 1946. 

fered W. Hodgins, M.A....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
S., University of Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. At 
mta Barbara College since 1919. 

mee Hodgkins, M.A......3.... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
rsity, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 

Serer. Holtrop, Ed.D....... 25 Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Se., Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 1936; M.Ed., University 
Missouri, 1938; Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948. At 
mnta Barbara College since 1949. 

POPE, LEIS) Pee etal a eee s Assistant Professor of Education 
.B., Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 1937; M.A., 1938; Ed.D., Stanford 
niversity, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


MMPRESLUTVING cate. es jy tet ab as Co's Assistant in Physical Education 
t Santa Barbara College since 1945. 
GLARE 1S eg en i ne Lecturer in Art 


.B., Stanford University, 1942; M. A., 1950. At Santa Barbara College 
nee 1950. 

See 2CODS, PLDs oa. by. Pee bet Professor of Education, Emeritus 
.B., Columbia University, 1905; M.A., Stanford University, 1912; Ph.D., 
olumbia University, 1927. At Santa Barbara College since 1921. 

RIP LCODE ELS R ASS icles sales ofp eves a ws eas Instructor in History 
.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1940; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 
947, At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


BEE OUCS GD ca es ewes eens Associate Professor of Education 
.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1937; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1939; 
1d.D., Stanford University, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


MV WOOK, MAL. ge eee eee es Instructor in Physical Education 
3.8., City College of the City of New York, 1940; Columbia University, 
947, At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


SCE MCA PRE ria vag eins wots 2 alps Instructor in Industrial Arts 
\.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1943; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
\t Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


yville S. Kelliher, M.S......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
\.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.S., University of 
Jregon, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


ST Sate ad 8 ee Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 

mem @. Kennedy, Ph.D............... Assistant Professor of Economics 


A.B., Columbia University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University of Wis- 
sonsin, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


14 Officers of Instruction 


Wr HughKenner,2Ph.D. yest as). er Instructor in En 
A.B., University of Toronto, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Yale Univer 
1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Walliams Katine: Hid). 2.0 eee Assistant Professor of Industrial 
B.S., New York University, 1934; M.A., Columbia University, 1938; E 
1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts............ Assistant Professor of } 
Diplome d’Execution, Ecole Normale de Musique /( Paris), 1936; Licenc 
Concerts, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D......... Assistant Professor of Physical Eduez 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1936; M.A., Stanford University, 1940; Ey 
1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. . 


Edith | M. Leonard, MoA.... 20. 0:4... 2. ee Professor of Eduea 
B.E., National College of Education, 1924; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1 
At Santa Barbara College since 1925. 


Rolf N. Ginn, Ph.D... iat. dee Ve Instructor in Ger 
A.B., College of Mines and Metallurgy (Texas), 1941; M.A., Universit 
California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara Col 
since 1948, 


Florence, W.Lyans, MA, soa nee Assistant Professor of Industrial . 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Universit) 
Oregon, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1923. 


Richard W. Mabee, B.S., Lieut. Col., Infantry 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tac 


B.S., United States Military Academy, 1940. At Santa Barbara College s 
1949. 


Edward R. Maddox, B.S., Lieut. Col., Infantry 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tac 


B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1932. At Santa Barbara College s: 
1950. 


Buth Majors Phi) eve ee Assistant Professor of Home Econor 
A.B., University of Nebraska, 1934; M.S., University of Minnesota, 19 


Ph.D., Washington State College, 1947. At Santa Barbara College si 
1947, 


Edmond E. Magson,,Ph.D,:...5...-......... Lecturer in Fre 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., University of C 
fornia (Berkeley), 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


frying A.iMathér,‘Ph.D..\.4)34 tk Professor of Educat 
B.S., Oregon State College, 1920; M.S., University of Oregon, 1930; Ph 


J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D,...............,. Assistant Professor of Engl 
A.B., Furman University, 1927; M.A., Duke University, 1929; Ph.D. 
versity of California (Berkeley), 1937. At Santa Barbara, College since 19 


John A. McClure, ial DA mete Assistant Professor of Industrial A 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1933; M.S., 1937; Ph.D., Purdue Universi 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. | 


Robert A. McCoy, Mo idalk. nae Iya: Assistant Professor of Industrial A 
B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1933; M.Ed., University of Colora 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Willard L. MeRary, PIRDig Ri gon. nl ee Associate Professor of Chemist 
BS., California Institute of Technology, 1936; M.S., 1938; Ph.D., 1940, 
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Mee Meredith) MAS oder ee Professor of Home Economics 
.B., Pomona College, 1913; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. At Santa 
arbara College since 1923. 
Memiteshke, Pi. Distavs.....sseecses eee Professor of Home Economics 
8., University of Minnesota, 1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1934; 
h.D., University of Minnesota, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 
mea G. Miller, Ph.D..........0ee- eee eee Assistant Professor of Physics 
.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1940; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa 
arbara College since 1948. 
Me Miller, PH.D... 6. eee ee et eee Instructor in Chemistry 
3.8., Geneva College, 1943; Ph.D., Brown University, 1948. At Santa Bar- 
ara College since 1949. 
Mee Miller, M.S... ed oes ee Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
3.8., University of Illinois, 1931; M.S., Indiana University, 1938. At Santa 
sarbara College since 1946. 
Reem enrilior PID Ir. tc Fx eee WE es es ale wee Instructor in English 
\.B., New York State College for Teachers, 1942; Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 
ME NONTOC, HC.) cscs ops te ta see we ees Professor of Industrial Arts 
3.8., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., Iowa State 
Jollege, 1932; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1939. At Santa Barbara Col- 
ege since 1939. 
meard I. Moseley, Ph.D.........-. 02-22: s seers eens Instructor in Botany 
B.8., Massachusetts State College, 1940; M.S., University of Illinois, 1942; 
Ph.D., 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 
RI OTICN END). eee hee eee es ee ee Instructor in English 
A.B., Temple University, 1942; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1947; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 
Sener. Muller, PR.D.d. 50.6 ees es Associate Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Hlinois, 
1938. At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


Merrion Ph Ds ess ee rd. ice sees ad eee le es Instructor in Botany 
B.S., Queens College of the City of New York, 1942; Ph.D., Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Meet: Myers, M.S... 0. a ee eee Instructor in Home Economics 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1948; M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Iph'K. Nair, Ed.D.................Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1935; M.S., 1939; Ed.D., 
University of Missouri, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


eee cttier, Ph. Dill ic. ae Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1945. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1946. 

a CONG Ts EGS Ba 1 BRS Sage oe ear ec Professor of History 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1920; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
1928. At Santa Barbara College since 1930. 


BEEN OG, PND 2 Dae ls OR Pe Bie See St Professor of Zoology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1936. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 

Sree Ueen, PL). Seed. corgi a th ws le ayo nd steal als Instructor in French 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., Yale University, 
1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


16 Officers of Instruction 


Barbara B. -Oakeson, Ph.D.) ! ooo, . os... ¢e CABRIAREEE Professor of Zoi 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1933; Ph.D., 1939. At § 


Uptons setter PHT) naka ole oa Assistant Professor of S 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1928 ; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1 
Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since - 


pPaul Périgord, PirD.-:. ee eee Professor of French Civilization, Eme 
A.B., University of France, 1901; M.A., University of Chicago, 1912; P 
University of Minnesota, 1924. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Harold J; Plous, Ph.D... 44... en ee Instructor in Econo 
A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1946; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950. At § 


Elsre AT. Pond "M.A, ue panera gan ae Associate Professor of Edueg 
A.B., Stanford University, 1919; M.A., 1920. At Santa Barbara Co! 


Pino We Powell, Phas yer nan. 2) teem Associate Professor of His 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1941, At & 


Eda Ramelli, Doctor de Fil. ¥ Laat. oi eat sd Professor of Spa 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1913; M.A., Stanford Uni 


sity, 1926; Doctor de Fil. y Let., National University of Mexico, 1950 
Santa Barbara College since 1923. 


dsia ss a ata 'e, 016 loeb fait ely ae Lecturer in Spa: 
A.B., Institute General y Tecnico, Almeria, Spain, 1912; LL.M., Univer 
of Granada, Spain, 1919. At Santa Barbara College since 1946, 


Stanley HE, Rauch, Ph.D.. ¢....2.0.. 2... Associate Professor of Mathema 
A.B., Reed College, 1937; M.S., University of Washington, 1939; Ph 
Stanford University, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


DyletG? Reynolds: M.A an Maen eek Assistant Professor of Physical Edueat 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., Stanford Univers 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D............ Assistant Professor of Industrial A 
B.S., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1935; M.S., University 
Michigan, 1941; Ph.D., University of Missouri, 1950, At Santa Barbara ( 


Dorothy M. Robarge, M.S................. Instructor in Physical Edueat 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1942; M.S., Wellesley College, 1949. At Sa: 


Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D................... Assistant Professor of Engl 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1927; M.A., University 
California (Berkeley), 1929; Ph.D., 1942. At Santa Barbara College sii 
1942. | 


Dester, BuSands,; Bd.D. i. |. di), 4. eee Associate Professor of Educat: 


A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1933; Ed.D., 1939. At Santa Barbs 
College since 1946, 
ss Shaye tw eieiee ame Assistant Professor of Industrial A’ 
B.S., Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 1941; M.S., Iowa Ste 
College, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947, j 


Kermit A. Séereld Rd. Dieu eee Assistant Professor of Industrial A: 
B.Ed., State Teachers College (Oshkosh), 1932; M.Ed., Colorado Agrie’ 


tural and Mechanical College, 1946; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1949, | 
Santa Barbara College since 1946, 
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LE. ACE eae ed Ni a rat yal ie be ei is 0 Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B., Williams College, 1941; Ph.D., California Institute of Technology, 
46. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


1 W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.O...... Petia: Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 
B., Stanford University, 1907; M.A., 1921; D.Sci.O., Osteopathic College 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1914. At Santa Barbara College since 1914. 


BO IIN PSO, ELD sic gah o'e wate ote os Assistant Professor of Physics 
§., Lehigh University, 1929; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
87; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


PRL GRE REC LY Sci cos ic) a alse le ehe- tiene Blooded niet ooh « Professor of Speech 
B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., State University of 
wa, 1937; Ph.D., 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


EIS NICSE ABE Vahey ss sig see's bese hs Professor of Industrial Arts 
B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1926; M.S., University of 
uthern California, 1935. At Santa Barbara College since 1927. 


ERIAIEL RSET) ter Moca alate 4 aaceps xlstviale vie'p os oem» «pists Instructor in English 
B., University of Rochester, 1933; M.A., 1935; Ph.D., State University of 
wa, 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Meercuurman, M.A., B.Litt.:............ Assistant Professor of English 
B., Calvin College, 1931; M.A., University of Oregon, 1933; B.Litt., Ox- 
rd University, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


MMESUOTU EU Dare. lee es ds eb s paged ee as Ack Instructor in Chemistry 
B., Central College, 1944; M.A., Stanford University, 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 
t Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


ead So OE eR et na ag ee Associate Professor of Biology 
B., Pomona College, 1928; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930; Ph.D., Uni- 
rsity of Chicago, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1933. 


VION, MA, aoe aj wines 4 eke Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
ges, 1939. At Santa Barbara College since 1934. 


OT OD NA. ch cl gpd sox bia ce galt pele: aypsla vo'e) Eng bey Instructor in Music 
.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
rsity, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


SOIT Og 59 110d B eg Assistant Professor of History 
.B., University of Wisconsin, 1937; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., University of Penn- 
Ivania, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


mere ALUA SLED bits. ein d Lis sel Lecturer in Political Science 
.B., University of British Columbia, 1935; M.A., 1940. At Santa Barbara 
ollege since 1950. 


rge R. Trebilcock, A.B., Captain, Infantry 

Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
.B., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1939. At Santa Barbara Col- 
ge since 1950. 


Bemmmrrorner, PH.D ers vee Pe uiaios «© Instructor in Political Science 
S., Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., University of 
fissouri, 1941; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1950. At Santa Barbara Col- 
ge since 1948, 


mer). VanDeman, M.A.............. Assistant Professor of Education 
‘B., Whittier College, 1931; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1934. At Santa 
arbara College since 1940. 


18 Officers of Instruction 


Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A........ Associate Professor of Physical Edue 
A.B., University of Minnesota, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 193] 
Santa Barbara College since 1927. f 


Donald D\Walls, Phi)... ...eed eer at te: er Instructor in Mathem, 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1944; M.A., 1946; PI 
University of California (Berkeley), 1949. At Santa Barbara Colle 
1949. 


games. Walters,<PhD..., 4a.sm 4 eee ee eee Assistant Professor of Bio 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph.D., University of California (Bé 
ley), 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. : 


Lewis Fa W alton? Ph.D (oer) ate een ee Assistant Professor of Mathem 
B.S., Emory University, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., University of Califo 
(Berkeley), 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. | 


Robert’ W Webb, PhDs Soars Nec aat e eee Associate Professor of Geo 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1931; M.S., California a 
tute of Technology, 1932; Ph.D., 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1) 


Harrington Wells, M.A............ Associate Professor of Science Eduea 
A.B., Stanford University, 1923; M.A., 1924. At Santa Barbara Co} 
since 1929. | 


Hans, Weltin, Ph Days ene ee a eee ee Assistant Professor of Phy 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1937; Ph.D., 1943. At Santa | 
bara College since 1947. 


Patricia H. Whitaker, M.A.......Assistant Professor of Physical Eduea. 
B.S., University of California (Los Angeles), 1943; M.A:, Mills Coll 
1944, At Santa Barbara College since 1946. : 


Panis DiaW len pabl ae hy Dn ese ee ee Assistant Professor of Philosc 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939508) 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


BeAllan Williams, Ph.D. aacy00., 2.04 Associate Professor of Phy 
A.B., Morningside College, 1929; M.S., University of Washington, 1! 
Ph.D., 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Stanley L. Williamson, M.S....... Associate Professor of Physical Educa’ 
B.S., University of Southern California, 1933; M.S., 1950. At Santa Barl| 
College since 1941. 


hawrenee Willson, Phe). o. 4 a ake eee ee Assistant Professor of Eng 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; M.A., Yale University, 1942; Ph.D., 1 
At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Clayton H. "Wilson, M.Mus.. 21. ce eee Assistant Professor of M 


B.Mus.Ed.; Northwestern University, 1941; M.Mus., 1942. At Santa ] 
bara College since 1947. 


Fhe eas lewis’ s 9 le elede he Rly) ciel» Lecturer in Eng 
A.B., University of Colorado, 1937; M.A., 1940. At Santa Barbara Col. 


Maries Wilson sMiS. §.. 2725, eee ee Instructor in Home Econor 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1925; M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechan’ 
College, 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Waitom<Ms Wilton, vA! ye ae Assistant Professor of Physical Edueai 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1936; M.A., Claremont Colleges, li 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. | 


samuel A. Wofsy,Ph.D.¢si ees. ae ieee Assistant Professor of may 
LL.B., Washington and Lee University, 1916; A.B., University of vi 
consin, 1922; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., 1927. At Santa Barbara College since 1! 


, 
! 
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MnasaNy OOCNOUSEs AAT seis Peo Rese ole Lecturer in Mineralogy 
}., Williams College, 1910; LL.B., Columbia University, 1913; LL.M., 
ersity of California (Berkeley), 1925. At Santa Barbara College since 


8 
SONY OULLOM GD HD tiie oath we tis goles ed ss v8 Instructor in Zoology 
3., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.S., University of Washington, 
3; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 
ss 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1868 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is composed of academic colleges, professional 
ls, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, research 
utes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California Press, 
fed on eight different campuses throughout the State, namely: Berkeley, 
\ngeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mount Hamilton, La Jolla, and 
. Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations of the 
ultural Experiment Station in various part of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


re its inclusion in the University of California in 1944, Santa Barbara 
ge had passed through a number of phases under different designations. 
st came under State jurisdiction in 1909, when it was established as the 
. Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economies. 
to that it had existed since 1891 as a private school, later taken over by 
ity, giving instruction in cooking and manual training. In 1919 the cur- 
im was expanded to include general teacher training and the name 
yed to Santa Barbara State Normal School. T'wo years later, in 1921, a 
year program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts was introduced. 
time the name was changed to Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
4s the first state teachers college in California to become a member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. With a program in liberal 
being authorized in 1935, the school became Santa Barbara State College. 
designation it retained until 1944, when it became the eighth campus of 
Jniversity of California. 

nta Barbara College is an undergraduate institution offering instruction 
0 divisions, the Division of Applied Arts and the Division of Liberal Arts. 
program of each division is supervised by a dean and an advisory com- 
se composed of faculty members. The departments belong to the college 
whole and offer courses and majors in either or both divisions. In each 
ion instruction leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and combines 
ses in general education with study in the student’s major field of interest. 
ch division, curricula are available leading to certain teachers’ credentials, 
‘ibed elsewhere. Although the same academic degree is offered, the divi- 
| differ in their aims, as follows: 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue and develop the 
ram in applied arts for which Santa Barbara College is already well 
m. In keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad 
ral education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized edu- 
m. The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a 
ific major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the cul- 
I, social, scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that he may be- 
» a responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual maturity in both 
wrofessional and social life. Throughout his college work, the student will 
‘pected to give emphasis to both specialized and cultural education. During 
succeeding college year, the student enrolled in the Division of Applied 
is expected to pursue an increasing amount of work in his special field of 
rest. 
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In brief, the training offered in the Division of Applied Arts is desi 
to develop competence and leadership in specialized professional fields 
due regard to educational backgrounds leading toward intellectual mati 
Although many students in this division will enter their chosen occupatio 
the end of four years, the undergraduate program in the applied arts 
serve as basic preparation for graduate work. 

The Curricula. One-third or more of the program of the student i 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad 
for specialized education. Detailed requirements for this division are set i 
on page 46. The following majors are available in the Division of Ap 
Arts: art, divisional, education, home economics, industrial arts, physical 
health education, and speech. Subareas of interest are available in home 
nomics (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial 
(graphic arts). 

THE DIVISION OF LIBERAL ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Liberal Arts seeks to develop within the Unive 
of California an educational program attractive to the student who wish 
secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. He will en 
in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical background of 
society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philosophical heritage 
will analyze the scientific, political, and social forces that influence hi 
his environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide such instruc 
in classes sufficiently small so that all students may participate freely in 
cussion. The student’s selection of a major subject will allow him the ex 
ence of concentrated study in sequential courses, and may serve to pre 
him for a profession. The primary aim, both in general education and in 
major, is to assist the individual student to become judiciously receptiy 
ideas and attitudes other than his own, capable of independent throught, 
effective in communication. 

The Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in 
Division of Liberal Arts will be devoted to general education. In addition 
student will either (a) select one of the following majors offered by the 1 
sion: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, education (junior high se 
credential), English, French, history, mathematics, music, philosophy, phy: 
science, physics, political science, psychology, social science, sociology, Spai 
eee and zoology; or (b) participate in the Tutorial Program (see ] 
153). 

All majors in the Liberal Arts Division also prepare the student for g 
uate study of an academic or professional nature which may lead to adyal 
degrees. Most of them in addition provide foundation in subject fields 
propriate to the general secondary teaching credential. 

For the program offered in connection with the art and music majors leac 
to special secondary credentials, see page 50. Minors in Liberal Arts subj 
are available for credential programs: see statements of departments in 
catalogue. 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The academic calendar year of Santa Barbara College is divided into 
equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September and the spl 
semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session offering cou 
in all the major departments. Special features of the teacher education } 
gram include an Elementary Demonstration School and a Remedial Room 
children. 

THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The College library contains almost 55,000 selected books, 8,000 pamphl 
and 1,700 phonograph records. Also, 1,000 periodicals and serials are « 
rently received. The main collection, reference services, and offices are on 
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1d floor of the Administration Building. The reserved book room and 
ge area are located in Building A. A branch is maintained in the Indus- 
Arts Building. 

brary hours and regulations are posted in library reading rooms. Regis- 
[| students may draw materials for home use upon showing their student 
tification cards. 

e Wyles Collection of American History (1860-1945), gift of the late 
iam Wyles of Santa Barbara, is maintained by gifts from income from 
ndowment administered by the Wyles Library Board. The books, pam- 
fs, and periodicals in this collection are available for use in the library. 
1e Santa Barbara Publie Library, in addition to its main collection, has 
ial collections on art, music, reference, children’s literature, and state 
federal documents. Borrowing privileges are available to Santa Barbara 
ge students. 


INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 


Office of the Dean of Men is responsible for veterans affairs. Here the 
rersity works to maintain liaison between veterans and the Veterans Ad- 
istration, the State Department of Veterans Affairs, and other agencies 
‘ing veterans educational benefits. 

1 order to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 346 (G. I. Bill) and 
in full veterans benefits, veterans must present an original or supplemental 
ificate of Eligibility, register within the University’s announced registra- 
period, and file a study list. In order to enroll under the provisions 
Public Law 16 (Rehabilitation), authorization to complete such en- 
nent must be obtained from the United States Veterans Administration 
se and be received by the Office of the Dean of Men prior to registration. 
srans should apply to their local United States Veterans Administration 
se in sufficient time to receive their Certificates of Eligibility or proper 
1orization prior to registration, or be prepared to pay all expenses (tui- 
, fees, books, and supplies). Refunds of such expenditures may be made 
r to the veteran student based upon the effective date of the Certificate 
fligibility. 
nformation regarding educational benefits available from the State of 
fornia may be obtained from the State Department of Veterans Affairs 
ited at 700 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, California, or by writing to P. O. 
- 1559, Sacramento, California. 
feterans who are transfers from any other campus of the University of 
ifornia without a change of objective, and whose training under Public 
v 346 has not been interrupted in excess of four months, may present only 
'ransfer Notice from the office responsible for veterans affairs on the last 
ipus attended. If a veteran has been out of training four months or more, 
1as attended any other institution, he must present a Supplemental Certifi- 
e of Eligibility. If the transfer is into a different Veterans Administration 
ion, the veteran should request a transfer of his files to the proper regional 
ce, 


COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art and the Santa 
rbara Museum of Natural History, both with large private endowments and 
ellent reputations and facilities, and Santa Barbara College work together 
the fields represented by the museums. A number of college courses have 
m carried on during the past few years at the Museum of Natural History, 
1important programs and classes at the Museum of Art have been arranged 
the College students. Similarly, the facilities of the Santa Barbara Botanic 
rden are available to classes and advanced students in biology. A research 
oratory has been established at the Garden specifically for independent 
estigation by students. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University Extension offers educational facilities to adults who seek | 
form of higher education, but who are unable to enroll in residence at 
University. In the city of Santa Barbara, the program of University BE: 
sion is closely codrdinated with the activities of the Santa Barbara Commu 
Institute. In the larger Central Coastal Area, comprising mainly Santa 
bara, San Luis Obispo, and Ventura counties, the services are rendere 
response to needs as expressed by city and county school administrat 
professional and civic organizations, and groups of interested indivi¢ 
having common interests. 

The educational services of University Extension are organized around t 
primary aims: to help men and women advance professionally; to aid { 
in meeting their responsibilities as citizens; to assist in their pursuit of i 
lectual interests. 

Six principal means of instruction are used by University Extension: 


1, Classes are organized in cities and towns wherever a sufficient numbe 
people indicate an interest in a specific subject. 


2. Conferences and workshops, for periods ranging from one day to sev 
weeks, provide intensive study and discussion program for intere 
groups. Be 

- Vocational, educational, and occupational counseling services are a’ 
able through the Counseling and Testing Center, which also offers spe 
ized testing services for business, industry, educational institutions, 
publie agencies. 


4. Lectures, singly or in series, are provided for committees, clubs, organ 
tions or communities that make the necessary arrangements for secu! 
this service. 


5. Correspondence courses offer lessons, study materials, and Univer 
faculty guidance by mail. 


6. University Extension makes available visual education aids from 
libraries maintained in Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


Persons desiring to take advantage of the facilities offered by Univer 
Extension, either in Santa Barbara or in any other part of the State, 1 
receive detailed information by addressing University Extension, 906 Sa 
Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, California. Telephone, Santa Barbara 29: 

In certain cases veterans may use the educational benefits available to tl 
under the federal and state laws to enroll in University Extension cour 

Courses taken to be counted toward graduation while the student is re 
larly enrolled at Santa Barbara College must be (1) included in the stude 
program, (2) counted as a part of the student’s course load, and (3) appro 
by the student’s adviser. 


ise) 


campo: | 


” ADMISSION TO SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


APPLICANT WHO WISHES to enter Santa Barbara College must fulfill the 
wal requirements for admission, as set forth below. Application blanks 
“be obtained from the Registrar, Administration Building, Santa Barbara 
ege of the University of California, Santa Barbara, California. Final dates 
filing applications and credentials for admission are listed on pages 5 and 6, 
vidence of successful immunization against smallpox within the last seven 
rs is required before an applicant may be accepted for admission. 

‘0 applicant may register until he has been approved for admission. Written 
ce of acceptance or rejection will be sent to the applicant from the Office 
he Registrar. 


Admission to Freshman Standing 
A. ON THE BASIS OF THE STUDENT'S HIGH SCHOOL RECORD 


duates of accredited high schools may enter the Santa Barbara College 
the University of California in freshman standing provided one of the 
owing patterns of admission has been met: 


.Applicants who present evidence of having been accepted as regular 


students at the University of California, either Berkeley or Los Angeles, 
may be admitted to Santa Barbara College as regular students. 


Graduates of four-year high schools must complete a minimum of 12 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 16 required 
units (scholarship averages are computed on the basis of semester grades 
rather than year grades) : 


MAN GLISN 5. eee ee bees 3 units. These may consist of any six semes- 
ters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in the 
reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contemporary 
literature may be included. The requirement in English must be 
satisfied by credit designated “English.” 


MLISLOTY oo. 0) oe Se 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 


BPAIPODTA.. 0 ee ee 1 unit. 


(d) Restricted Electives.............-. 4 units. This requirement may 
be met by eight semesters of high school work taken in the fields of 
English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and natural 
science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a), (b), 
and (c) above. 


(e) Unrestricted Electives.............-. 7 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


. Graduates of three-year high schools must complete a minimum of 9 units 


with an average grade of B or higher from the following 12 units: 
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(DP CRistoryaen.. 3g er a. 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfille 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States his 
and Civics. 

CC) SIRO DTAeP s/s fete 1 unit. 


(d) Restricted HElectives.:........:3.... 3 units. This requirement : 
be met by six semesters of high school work taken in the field, 
English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and nat 
science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a) 
(b) above. 

(e)> Unrestricted Electivess... 4.4 5am 5 units. Of the high sel 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in 
filling this requirement. 


Preparation for Curricula of the College. In addition to those subj 
required for admission to the College (outlined above), certain preparat 
subject are recommended for each curriculum. The inclusion of these re¢ 
mended subjects in the high school program will give the student a n 
adequate background for his chosen field of study. Details will be found j 
separate circular, PREREQUISITES AND RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS, which may 
obtained from the Office of the Registrar at Santa Barbara College. 

esponsibility of High School Authorities. The high school administrat 
are responsible for the validity of certificates of graduation from high sch 
for the scope and content of the college preparatory courses, for the pro 
subject designation of such courses, and for the guidance of those stude 
who intend to enter the College. 

Counseling High School Students. Attention is invited to the fact that 
trance requirements for Santa Barbara College allow for considerable fi 
bility in planning high school curricula for individual students. For exam; 
under requirements II (d) and (e), there may be included appropriate cour 
in such fields as social science, foreign language, English, mathematics, natu 
science, art, music, and speech. When the interests and abilities of high seh 
students can be anticipated, it is possible to plan a related high school : 
four-year college program. High school counselors are invited to communic 
with the appropriate divisional dean at Santa Barbara College for assista: 
in planning programs for individuals or groups. 


B. OTHER METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Admission by Examination. Santa Barbara College does not adminis 
entrance examinations. However, students may be admitted on the basis 
satisfactory scores made upon College Entrance Examinations which are ; 
ministered by the Educational Testing Service, Box 9896, Los Feliz Stati 
Los Angeles 27, California, or P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Apj 
cants for admission by examination must have the approval of the Commit 
on Admissions before taking such an examination. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


An applicant for admission in advanced standing must present evidence th 
his work in institutions of college level has met the minimum scholarst 
standards required of transferring students, namely, a grade-point avera 
of 1.0 (C average). 

An applicant may not disregard his college record and apply for admissi 
in freshman standing: he is subject without exception to the regulatio 
governing admission in advanced standing. He should ask the registrar 
each preparatory school and college he has attended, to forward comple 
official transcripts directly to the Registrar, Santa Barbara College of t 


University of California. A statement of honorable dismissal from the la 
college attended must also be sent. 
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usfer students must maintain a grade-point average of 1.0 or better 
rk taken at Santa Barbara College. Transferred grades will be entered 
e student’s record, but excess grade points from other institutions will 
e added to grade points earned at Santa Barbara College. No more than 
its of degree credit may be transferred from a junior college. 

student who has received a degree at Santa Barbara College must apply 
eadmission if he wishes to continue his studies. 

-applicant who has been awarded a bachelor’s degree from another in- 
ion may be admitted only in the following two categories: 


As a regular student to complete an undergraduate program and receive 
shelor’s degree in a major field substantially different from the major 
ously completed. Such an applicant must qualify under the regular rules 
Imission applying to students seeking admission in advanced standing. 
preceeding page.) Before final admission is granted, his proposed pro- 
. will be submitted by the Registrar to the appropriate divisional dean 
to the Admissions Committee for approval. No substantial deviation from 
program will be permitted. 
_ As a special undergraduate student not working for a degree or creden- 
An applicant must satisfy the Committee on Admissions that he is a 
on of mature character and serious purpose. He must apply for admission 
semester, each time placing on file his proposed program of courses. 


Removal of Entrance Deficiencies 


ject Deficiencies. High school subject deficiencies may be removed by: 
The attainment of satisfactory scores on examinations given by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board 
(see above under Admission by Examination) ; 


Appropriate postgraduate courses in accredited high schools; 
University Extension courses acceptable for University credit ; 


Courses of appropriate content and unit value completed with satisfactory 
scholarship in junior colleges or other collegiate institutions whose credits 
are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. Courses completed 
in summer sessions at such collegiate institutions are acceptable, provided 
that the necessary transcripts of record can be filed with the Registrar’s 
Office at Santa Barbara College prior to the final date for acceptance of 
applications and credentials for admission (see page 5). 


dit for work taken to make up high school subject deficiencies is not trans- 
ible for college credit; however, work of college level beyond that needed 
emove a deficiency may be counted toward the bachelor’s degree. 


cholarship Deficiencies. A student deficient in scholarship in high school is 
uired to complete a semester program of at least 12 units of college transfer 
rses with at least a 1.5 grade-point average. Work acceptable for removing 
olarship deficiencies may be taken in extension, by correspondence, or at 
‘collegiate institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa 
rbara College. 

| Admission as Special Students 

| 

cial students are students of mature years who have not completed a satis- 
tory high school program, but whose special attainments prepare them to 
e certain courses in the College. No person under the age of 21 years will be 
nitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any given age be in 
If a qualification for admission. 

Special students may not be candidates for a degree or a teaching credential. 


E Committee on Admissions will consider the individual’s background, quali- 
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fications, needs, and purposes in, determining his eligibility for admissi 
special status. An applicant for special status may be required to take an. 
tude test and the Subject A examination. 


Readmission After Absence 


All former students who wish to reénter Santa Barbara College must fil 
application for readmission with the Registrar. Official transcripts of all) 
attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence of successful immu 
tion against smallpox may be required. 


IERAL REGULATIONS, SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


STUDENT must register in person at Santa Barbara College on the day 
nted for that purpose, at the beginning of each semester. Registration 
dure includes: the completion of admission forms; payment of fees; 
ment in courses; and presentation of the completed registration book to 
egistrar. The program of each freshman must be approved by the ap- 
jate divisional dean. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


re to register within the prescribed time limit (see pages 5 and 6) 
tain to cause difficulty in the making of a satisfactory program and to 
d the progress both of the student himself and of each class to which he 
be admitted. After the first two weeks of instruction, registration will be 
itted only under unusual circumstances. 

fee of $2 is charged for late registration; this fee applies to all students, 
ning and new, nonveteran and veteran. 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE 


cal and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
ge Physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the health 
e College community, as well as that of the individual student, may be 
ruarded. Every new student entering the University must include with his 
cation for admission a certificate testifying to successful vaccination 
ast smallpox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is fur- 
,d by the University. Tests for tuberculosis are a part of the examination 
| new students. Applicants for admission who have contagious diseases or 
are subject to serious physical disturbances cannot be accepted. In order 
‘event loss of time from studies, every student is urged to have his own 
ician examine him for fitness to carry on college work before coming to 
Jollege. All defects capable of remedial treatment, such as diseased tonsils 
aperfect eyesight, should be corrected. 
yr regulations regarding physical examinations of candidates for teaching 
entials, see page 72. 
ibject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
rgraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the College, 
‘an examination known as the Examination in Subject 'A, designed to test 
eading comprehension and his ability to write English without gross errors 
yelling, grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation. 
he examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, the 
ng semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late en- 
ts is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
ester; for this late examination a fee of $1 is charged. 
apers submitted in the examination are rated either “passed” or “failed.” 
student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

student who has received a satisfactory rating in the examination in 
lish Composition administered by the Educational Testing Service for the 
ege Entrance Examination Board (see page 26 under Admission by Ea- 
nation) will receive credit for Subject A. A student who has passed an 
mination in Subject A given by the University or given under the jurisdic- 
of the University at various centers in the State annually in May or June 
receive credit for Subject A. 
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A student who enters Santa Barbara College with credentials showin, 
completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than O, of one or more e 
courses in English Composition (with or without unit credit) is exempt 
the requirement in Subject A. 

Kvery student who -does not pass the examination in Subject A mus 
mediately enroll for one semester in the Course in Subject A, without 
credit toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subje 
he will be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his resic 
in the College. 

Every student who is required to take the course in Subject A is charg 
fee of $20. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. Thi 
must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfiec 
Subject A requirement. 

College Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude 
at entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are administ 
during the week of registration. (See pages 5 and 6.) 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Any student may obtain from the Registrar one photostatie transcript o: 
college record without charge. A charge of $1 is made for each single additi 
transcript; if several transcripts for the same person are ordered sim 
neously, a decreasing rate is charged. 

Students who plan to seek employment following graduation, and espee: 
those who intend to teach, should procure several transcripts of their recor¢ 
evidence of attendance at Santa Barbara College. 

Application for a transcript of record should be made directly to the Re 
trar well in advance of the time when the record will be needed by the applic 


STUDENTS’ PETITIONS 


Students must obtain forms for all petitions from the Office of the Regist 
All completed forms should be returned to this office. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 


In the College, the result of the student’s work in each course is reported to 
Registrar in one of six scholarship grades, four of which are passing, as 
lows: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, barely passed; E, incomplete; 
F’, not passed. 

Incomplete Grade. Grade E indicates an incomplete record at the end of 
semester, but one which may be changed to a passing grade by passing a : 
ther examination or by offering other evidence of achievement required by 
instructor. If a student’s work is interrupted during the last three weeks of 
semester (including the final examination weeks) by circumstances beyond 
control, he may be given a grade of E for the course. Grade E will become Gr 
F if not removed within six weeks after the student’s return to the Coll 
summer sessions excepted. The College is not under obligation to offer spe 
facilities for removing the Grade E during summer session. 

Removal of “EH” Grades. Any examination, term paper, or other exer 
which the instructor may require of the student in order to raise a grade 0 
to a passing grade in a course is a “condition examination.” For every 8' 
examination a formal permit, to be obtained in advance from the Regist 
must be shown to the instructor in charge of the examination; otherwise hi 
not authorized to consider and report upon the work submitted by the stude 
For every course in which a special examination is undertaken in order to ré 
a grade of E to a passing grade, a fee of $2 is charged. The fee for two 
more special examinations of this type is $3. 
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thdrawal from College. All withdrawals from college must be made by 
on. From the first week through the sixth week of the semester a mark of 
Vithdrawal) is given indicating that the units are eliminated from the 
nt’s program. From the seventh week through the end of the semester a 
, of WP (Withdrawal-Passing) or WF (Withdrawal-Failing) will be 


ted to the Registrar by the instructors. Upon petition, the divisional dean 
instruct the Registrar to enter a grade of W instead of WF. 


thdrawal from a Course. All withdrawals from a course must be made by 
ion and are subject to the rules presented in the following paragraphs. 
student is responsible for making and presenting his petition for any 
ve of program. A grade of F will be given for unauthorized withdrawals 
courses. 

a student’s withdrawal from a course leaves him with a program of fewer 
12 units, the appropriate divisional dean must approve his program for the 
wing semester. 

ks for withdrawals by petition will be assigned in conformity with the 
wing schedule: 

First week through the sixth week of the semester: 

W—When this mark is given, the units are eliminated from the student’s 
program. This period is allotted for program adjustment without penalty. 
Seventh week to the end of the semester: 

Instructors will be asked to evaluate student progress in terms of P (Pass- 
ing) or F (Failing) after petitions for withdrawal have been approved. 
WP—This mark is given when a student has earned a passing grade up to 
the time of withdrawal. Neither the units nor the grade points for the 
course will be counted on the program or on the permanent record. 
WF—This mark is given when a student is failing in the course at the time 
of withdrawal. The units will be counted on the program and permanent 
record as units attempted and not passed, and no grade points will be 
allowed. 

non petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to enter a grade 
‘instead of WF. 


idition of Courses. No student may add a course to his program after the 
of the third week of instruction. 

rade Points. Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of scholar- 
as follows: for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigned 
ints; B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, H, and F, no points. In order to graduate, 
ident must have obtained at least as many grade points as there are units 
1e total credit value of all courses undertaken by him at Santa Barbara 
ege. (See Probation and Dismissal, page 32.) 

eport of Grades. At the end of a semester or summar session a student may 
in his course grades by depositing with the Registrar a self-addressed, 
iped envelope. 


OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 


-semester Warning. Warning notices are sent at mid-semester to students 
have received an average of D or F in any course. A student who at the 
dle of any semester has received these unsatisfactory grades in two or more 
ects shall be interviewed by the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women and 
t consult his adviser. 

ailures and Repetition of Courses. A student who fails in the first semester 
course may not continue for the second semester of that course until the 
ure is removed, except upon special permission of the instructor. If such a 
lent is permitted to continue a course the second semester and he is re- 
ed as failing at mid-semester, his enrollment in the course will be canceled, 
he will receive a grade of F. 
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A student receiving any grade below C in a lower division course may r 
the course and be given the grade and grade points earned in the repetitic 
computing total “units attempted” a student shall be credited only one 
the units of a repeated course and his grade-point average shall be caleu 
in terms of the units accredited. The foregoing privilege does not automat 
apply to upper division courses. A student who received an F in an upper 
sion course may petition his divisional dean for permission to repea 
course; thereafter, if permission is obtained and if the student succes; 
completes the course, he will receive credit for the number of units pe 
Ordinarily he will not receive grade points. 

A student who receives a grade of B, ©, or D in any course is not alloy 
reéxamination for the purpose of raising the grade. 

Courses failed at this College and successfully repeated elsewhere ar 
missable for credit if the work is taken at a collegiate institution whose C1 
are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. However, such repet 
does not remove the failure grade from the Santa Barbara College record, 


Probation and Dismissal. A student’s work is considered satisfactory 
maintains an average scholarship grade of 1.0 (C average) or higher. Stu 
whose grade-point averages fall below 1.0 (C average) will be placed on p 
tion or be disqualified for further attendance at the College. 


Probation. A student will be placed upon probation: 


1. If at the close of his first semester as a freshman his record shows a 
deficiency of four or more grade points; or 
2. If at the close of any subsequent semester his grade-point average i 
courses taken in the University is less than 1.0 (C average). 
A student who is on probation is normally limited to a maximum of 
units and a minimum program of 12 units. Deviations from these limits m: 
authorized only by the appropriate divisional dean, 


Dismissal. A student will be subject to dismissal from the College: 


1.If during any semester in which he takes no fewer than 12 u 
(a) he fails to pass with a grade of C or higher, courses totaling at le 
units, or 
(b) he fails to obtain at least half as many grade points as the 
number of units in his program; or 
2. If while on probation his grade-point average for the work undert 
during any semester falls below 1.0 (C average) ; or 
3.If after two consecutive semesters on probation he has not attain 
grade-point average of 1.0 (C average), computed on the total o: 
courses undertaken in this College. 
Reinstatement. 


1. The following classes of dismissed students shall not be reinstated ex 
by unanimous vote of the Committee on Reinstatement: 
(a) Those who have been dismissed twice. 
(b) Those who have been on probation a total of four or more seme: 
in this College. 
(ce) Those who have a deficiency of 15 or more grade points. 


2. No student shall be reinstated unless, in the opinion of the Committe 
Reinstatement, he is likely to remove all his grade-point deficiencies wi 
a period to be preseribed by the Committee. 

3. When a student is reinstated in the College, he shall: 
(a) Be on probation. 
(b) Carry a minimum program of 12 units. 


(c) Attain a grade-point average of at least 1.25 in the first semester a 
being readmitted. 
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d) Be assigned to a special departmental adviser with whom he will dis- 
cuss his progress and study habits at least four times during the 
semester. 

‘he Committee on Reinstatement is empowered to write contracts with 

sinstated students which shall be in accord with the above regulations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


s for the petitions described below are to be obtained at the Office of the 
trar. 

nrief leave of absence for a specified period of time may be issued 
‘adent who finds it necessary to be absent from class, or who has incurred 
bsence, for reasons beyond his control. No excuse for absence will relieve 
udent from the necesity of completing all the work of each course to the 
action of the instructor in charge. 

we of absence from examinations. An excuse to be absent from any an- 
ed examination, excepting final examinations, must be obtained by writ- 
mission from the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women and the instructor 
ge of the examination. 

ve to be absent from a final examination or excuse for having incurred 
absence, and emergency requests for early final examinations will be 
ed only upon approval of the student’s instructor, his department chair- 
and the appropriate personnel and divisional deans. 

honorable dismissal or an indefinite leave of absence may, upon petition, 
ued to any student provided he complies with the instructions on the 
priate petition form. 

continuance without notice. A student who discontinues his work during 
ester without formal leave of absence does so at the risk of having his 
ration privileges curtailed or entirely withdrawn. In order to withdraw 
the College at any time during the semester without penalty, a petition 
mnorable dismissal, is required. Otherwise, the student will receive grade 
ill courses in which he enrolled for that semester. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


ige and minimum programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 
ster ; however, a student who is physically impaired or not in good health 
de required to carry a reduced program. 

elve units of work constitute a minimum program (except for special 
nts and those who are engaged in directed teaching) and is the lowest 
permited for those participating in student and intercollegiate activities. 


zimum programs. Freshman students in regular status are limited to 
semester programs of not more than 16 units. In special circumstances, 
ver, the advisers of students may allow first-semester freshmen to carry a 
it program. After the first semester, regular students are allowed to carry 
ximum program of 17% units. Regular students who have earned a 2.0 
we (B average) for each of the previous two semesters may carry a 
mum program of 181% units without petition. 

idents who are classified as probational and special are allowed to carry 
ximum program of 13% units. The recommended study-list program for 
mts who are physically handicapped or are employed part-time is 13% 
. With the exceptions noted above, permission to carry a program of more 
the maximum, or fewer than the minimum, usually allowed for the stu- 
s official classification must be obtained by petition to the appropriate 
ional dean. The petition must be signed by the departmental adviser and 
ppropriate personnel dean. Petitions of this type must be filed on or before 
'riday of the third week of instruction. 


€ 
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Program changes. After a student has filed his registration book w 
Registrar, changes may be made only upon petition. The approval of th 
sional dean is necessary for maximum and minimum programs only, 


CHANGE CF MAJOR 


The student who desires to change his major should consult with the dean 
division. A petition for a change of major must be approved by the d 
mental chairmen involved and by the dean of the division in which the stv 
current major is offered. The Office of the Registrar will then reévalue 
student’s credits in terms of the new major, . 

It should be emphasized that a student’s graduation may be consid 
delayed if he changes his major after having completed a substantial Pp 
of it. 

Except in the case of elosely related majors, no student is permit 
change his major after the opening of the final semester of his senior 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination is given under certain prescribed conditions. The 
governing such examinations may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Before the examination is given, the petition for credit by examination 
be approved by the instructor who is to give the examination, the maj 
partment chairman, the appropriate divisional dean and the Committ 
Courses of Instruction. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are required in all courses. So far as practicable, all. 
inations will be conducted in writing, and a maximum time will be ass 
beforehand for each examination, which no student will be allowed to e3 
The time for examination sessions will not exceed three hours. Students s 
note that instructors are not authorized to change the dates of final exa; 
tions. This does not apply to petitions granted in accordance with the 
cedure laid down above under Leave of absence from examinations. (See 
33.) There can be no individual exemption from a final examination e 
with the approval of the Committee on the Courses of Instruction. Depart 
deviations from this rule are permitted in the case of Comprehensive Exai 
tions. See the following paragraph. 


Comprehensive Examinations. Any department may examine a studer 
the end of the semester immediately preceding his graduation, in the n 
subject in which the department has given instruction; and a student go e 
ined, may, at the discretion of the department, be excused from all 
examinations in courses in the department of the major subject in whic 
has been enrolled during the semester. Credit value may be assigned to 
general examination in the major subject. . 


DISCIPLINE 


academic duties, the College authorities will take such action as they ¢ 
appropriate. Students who fail to make proper use of the opportunities f1 


given to them by the College must expect to have their privileges curtaile 
withdrawn: 


Degrees of discipline. There are five degrees of discipline: warning, cens 
suspension, dismissal, and expulsion. Censure indicates that the student : 
danger of exclusion from the College. Suspension is exclusion from the Gol 
for a definite period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with 
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mption that the student’s connection with the College will be terminated. 
sion is the most severe academic penalty, and is final exclusion of the 
it from the College. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in this 
gue, with official notices published in the College paper, with the notices 
1 on official bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the associated 
at body. . 

s the duty of the student to inform the Dean of Women or the Dean of 
ff changes of address. 

ry student is required to satisfy the instructor in each of his courses that 
erforming his work in a systematic manner. 

tudent may not receive grades, transcripts of records, or diplomas until 
his college obligations have been met. He may not register at the begin- 
of any semester until past obligations have been cleared or officially 
Jed by the Provost or one of the personnel deans. 

lure to meet appointments with administrators or faculty members, 
er made through notices in mail boxes, in the College paper, or on bulletin 
s, will be regarded as a breach of student responsibility, and will subject 
udent to disciplinary action. 


AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


udent will be permitted to enter upon the study of any subject if, in 
pinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to ensure 
stent work in the subject. 

y instructor, with the approval of the President, may exclude from his 
ea student guilty of unbecoming conduct toward the instructor or another 
er of the class, or a student who, in his judgment, has neglected the work 
3 course. A student thus excluded will be recorded as having failed in the 
e, unless the faculty determines otherwise. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Expenses—-Housing—Residence Rules—Scholarships—Heo 
Service—Employment—Placement—Student Activities 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the College is of importance { 
student. Certain expenses are common to all students. Other expenditw 
optional and vary considerably according to differences in interest 
best help the College authorities can offer the student in planning his] 
is to inform him of certain definite expense items, and to acquaint hir 
others for which he will in all probability have to provide. It is advise 
all students plan to meet the expenses of their first semester in the ( 
without seeking employment. 

A table of minimum, moderate, and liberal budgets for one college se 
is given on page 388. It should be noted that only a few accommodatio 
available at the minimal figure. 


FEES 


Application fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the College must ful 
general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtainec 
the Registrar, Santa Barbara College of the University of California, 
Barbara, California, Every applicant for admission is required to pay 
of $5 when his first application is filed.+ Remittance by bank draft or 
order should be made payable to The Regents of the University of Calif 


Incidental fee. The incidental fee for all students is $45 a semester 
fee, which must be paid at time of registration, covers expenses of st 
for library books, for registration and graduation, for athletic and gymn 
facilities and equipment, for lockers and washrooms, and for such consult 
medical advice, and care as can be furnished by the Student Health Sery 
also includes the rights and privileges of membership in the Associate 
dents, valued at $10; see page 37. No part of this fee is remitted to 
students who may not desire to make use of any or all of these privilege 


_ Luition fee. Santa Barbara College charges a tuition fee to every st 
who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a period « 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during wh 
proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. A stude 
tering Santa Barbara College for the first time should read carefully the 
governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he may b 
pared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the required t 
fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The attention of 
pective students who have not attained the age of 22 years and whose pe 
do not live in the State of California is directed to the fact that prese 
the State of California for a period of more than one year immediately pi 
ing the opening day of the semester during which it is proposed to atten 
College does not, of itself, entitle the student to classification as a residet 
alien who has not made a valid declaration of intention to become a citiz 
the United States prior to the opening day of the semester during whi 
proposes to attend the College, is classified as a nonresident. 


} Veterans who expect to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 846 or 16a 
required to remit this fee at the time of application; if the applicant is accepte 
registers in the University, the fee will be paid by the government. 
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tion in the College is free to students who have been residents of the 
of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the opening 
‘ the semester during which they propose to attend the College. 

dents who are classified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more units 
quired to pay a tuition fee of $150 per semester. For less than 12 units, 
ition fee is prorated at $12.50 per unit or fraction thereof; the minimum 
n fee is $25. This fee is in addition to the incidental fee. 

pite the fact that a student may have lived in California for more than 
sar, if he has not attained the age of 22 years and if his parents do not 
.in California, he should communicate with the Attorney for the Regents 
sidence Matters, 910 Crocker Building, San Francisco. 

the student is in doubt about his residence status, he should communicate 
the Attorney. 

e eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
lonly by the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. Every enter- 
fudent, and every student returning to Santa Barbara College after an 
ce is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day of regis- 
m upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his status with 
et to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after registration. 
ning students are advised that application for reclassification as a resi- 
student should be filed within ten days after regular registration; by late 
rants, within one week after registration. Application for a change of 
fication with respect to some preceding semester will not be received under 
ircumstances. 

e Associated Students. The incidental fee, paid at the time of registration, 
Jes membership in the Associated Students of Santa Barbara College. 
organization elects regular officers and the representatives in a student 
il. A membership card entitles the holder to the semiweekly newspaper 
qucho, participation in extracurricular social activities, participation in 
ciated Women Students, Associated Men Students, and Women’s Athletic 
siation activities, admission to and participation in athletic events, Artist 
8 programs including music, drama, and dance, debates, forensics, use of 
ollege cabin, a reduced rate for the College annual, La Cumbre. Matters of 
ee are handled by a graduate manager of the Associated Students and a 
ce committee, subject to approval by the student council and the Provost. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEES 
quency and Service Fees 


Memate registration card ... 1.6... cee et ee te ee eee $ 1.00 
ilure to keep appointments with administrative officers or members 

RN UU L YP he sort hate. alae of a('e aloes won Pe ghee s+ 4 + ote maine Sane 2.00 
ilure to empty lockers within specified time ..........-..++..-- 2.00 


ilure to return equipment or clothing within specified time ($1.00 
for each 24 hours overdue until cost of equipment is reached). 

es for breakage, lost items, etc., are determined by the cost of re- 
pair or replacement. 


ite changes in study list (registration book), each petition ....... 1.00 
ftetiling of candidacy for degree ..... 1... ee eee eee ee ee eee 2.00 
OUI ahs Fiche haat o OEG Yyene oho Af Gal ohaidgue 4 AE ian 2.00 
ime tiling of registration book ...........-- ss ese ee eee nent eee 2.00 
memoubject A Hxamination ..........: 2. eee eee regent eens 1.00 
brary fines and replacement charges...... See schedule in library 

ametatement from lapsed status ............. cece eee eee tenes 5.00 
merned check collection ...........ccceececsersereervceceres 1.00 


TES A1G) Lai f2c is aiclis ieinha aiwcte a) dijo ea B13 whi ohne wales a $2.00 to $3.00 
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Other Fees 


Mield tripsage .. ok to) eee Fees are arranged by the department 

Health certificate for prospective teachers...............+.)1...) | 

Registration with Placement Office}... >... 07, 

Subject A Course 2.5.0. 650 te cine sos le cee er 

(All fees are subject to revision on approval of the Regents of the 
University of California. Complete information concerning fees 
may be obtained from the Cashier. ) 


REFUNDS 


A schedule of refunds and other information concerning student fees a 
posits may be obtained from the Cashier, Santa Barbara College of th 
versity of California. No claim for remission of fees will be considered 
presented during the fiscal year to which the claim is applicable. Receip 
issued for all payments and these receipts should be carefully preserve 
student will be entitled to a refund until he surrenders his original rece 
the Cashier. 


LIVING EXPENSES 


The range of the cost of the various types of housing is as follows: 
Room and Board (lunches and week-end 


meals not included) ...................$270.00 to $340.00 per ser 
Room ‘only*. 14. ee See Oat ee eee $ 90.00 to $160.00 per ser 
Room and Kitchen Privileges ............. $115.00 to $160.00 per sen 
Cooperative Living Groups .............. $115.00 to $160.00 per sen 


By working at 85 cents to one dollar an 
hour, expenses for room and board may 
beireduced £003 s.0; aR Ae Se eee ee $ 00.00 to $160.00 per sen 


Other expenses. Books and stationery cost an average of from $25 to 
semester. Women students taking physical education are required to buy 
and gymnasium clothes which cost from $8 to $10. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS oF STUDENT EXPENSE/ESTIMATED FOR EITHER A FALL 
SPRING SEMESTER 


Minimum Moderate Liberal 
Expense Item 
Men Women Men Women Men We 
Incidental fee........ > 45.00 |1$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 I$ 45.00 1% 4. 
Books and supplies...}| 25.00 |} 25.00] 35.00] 35.00! 45.00] 4 


Room and board 

(lunches in college 

cafeteria and week- 

end meals included)| 290.00 | 290.00 | 375.00 | 375.00 | 450.00 | 45 
Miscellaneous (recrea- 

tion, club dues, laun- 

EVE OLGA): umes a2 18 90.00 | 100.00 | 130.00 | 200.00 | 180.00 | 24¢ 


| oe | | i eee 


“CON eaeen 0 Rea Cae $450.00 /$460.00 |$585.00 |$655.00 |$720.00 |$78 


Nors.—It is impossible to include in the above figures such variable items as clothes or ' 
portation to and from home, or fees other than the incidental fee. Students classified as no 
dents of the State must also add to their estimated budgets the tuition of $150 per semester. 
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HOUSING 


lollege has no dormitories for students, and is dependent for housing al- 
antirely upon privately owned homes in the city. The majority of out-of- 
students live in privately owned homes near the campus or near adequate 
ortation to the College. Available accommodations include: one or two 
rative houses, in which students do their own cooking and housekeeping ; 
|in private homes, with or without kitchen privileges; sorority or frater- 
ouses ; rooms in private homes where students work approximately fifteen 
a week in exchange for room and board. Advice and information about 
types of accommodations may be obtained from the Office of Student 
ing. 

‘ormation about exchange positions for women students is obtained from 
ffice of the Dean of Women. 

housing must be approved by the College authorities: no student’s regis- 
m can be completed until such approval has been obtained. Living ar- 
ments are made directly with the householder after the student has been 
illy accepted in the College. Accommodations listed by the College can be 
fied only by students enrolled in the College. 

iatever the type of accommodation the student engages, at the time of 
og his reservation he is urged to have a clear, written understanding 
the householder regarding terms of payment, charges for the vacation 
ds, laundry privileges, the use of baths, social regulations, etc. In most 
8, a deposit is required at the time the student engages his lodging. 
accommodations are not uniform, prospective students are advised to 
their arrangements in person. When an accommodation is engaged, it is 
ted that the student will remain the entire semester. Any exceptions to 
must be approved by the Dean of Women or the Dean of Men. 

plications for housing should be made at the earliest possible date. In 
-to ensure maximum assistance, students are urged to write the Office of 
ent Housing before coming to Santa Barbara. 


RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 


term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
diately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he proposes 
tend the College. (See pages 36 and 37.) 

e residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules for 
mining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the Politi- 
‘ode of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of Califor- 
provided, however : 

That every alien student who has not made a valid declaration of intention 
come a citizen of the United States, as provided by the laws thereof, prior 
le opening day of the semester during which he proposes to- attend the 
ge, is deemed to be a nonresident student. 

That no person is deemed to have made a valid declaration of intention to 
me a citizen of the United States whose declaration of intention at the 
when it is presented in support of an application for classification as a 
lent student in the College has lost its force or effectiveness, or who cannot, 
said declaration, without renewing the same or making a new declaration, 
ué his declared intention of becoming a citizen of the United States. 

very person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresident 
ent shall be considered to retain that status until such time as he shall have 
e application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the College for 
issification, and shall have been reclassified as a resident student. 

very person who has been classified as a resident student shall, nevertheless, 
ubject to reclassification as a nonresident student and shall be reclassified 
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as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist circums 
which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as a resident st 
would have caused him to be classified as a nonresident student. If any si 
who has been classified as a resident student should be determined to hay 
erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified as a nonresident studen 
if the cause of his incorrect classification shall be found to be due to an 
cealment of facts or untruthful statement made by him at or before th 
of his original classification, he shall be required to pay all tuition fees 
would have been charged to him except for such erroneous classificatio 
shall be subject also to such discipline as the President of the Universit 
approve. 

OT he attention of prospective students who have not attained the age 
years and whose parents do not live in California is invited to the fact tI 
mere presence of a student in the State of California for a period of on 
prior to registration does not necessarily make him eligible for classif 
asa resident of California. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College has a number of scholarships available to entering students: 
as those already in attendance. The rating of candidates for scholars 
based on three qualifications—excellence in high school or college schol: 
outstanding leadership is extracurricular student activity, and exempla 
sonal character. The following University Scholarships are offered: 


Walter Loewy Kappa Kappa Gamma 

La Verne Noyes Key and Scroll and Spur 
Werner Scott All-California Symphony Orch 
C. D. Woodhouse Santa Barbara City Panhellen: 
Home Economies Club Lois Linn 


There are a number of other scholarships given by community organiz: 
All requests for information and application blanks should be forwar 
the Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships, 
104, Administration Building, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara 
fornia, not later than April first of each year. Selection of beneficiar: 
the scholarships is made by the Committee on Honors and Scholarships 
careful consideration of the candidate’s record. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Sant 
bara County Medical Society, and the Elias James Walker Kosmopoulos 
for Support for Speech Correction. These funds are for the study of, ant 
with, cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a num 
students professionally interested in the field of speech correction. It is. 
pated that additional funds may be available in the future. 


LOANS 


Various organizations and individuals have contributed toward the bu 
up of several student loan funds. The gifts for this purpose are admin 
by the University in accordance with the conditions laid down by the « 
and the administrative regulations of the Board of Regents. These fun 
sufficient to provide small loans for short periods of time and usually w 
interest. Students in good standing who are facing emergencies should 
to the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women for further information. 
are available from the following: 

Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund 


J 
4 
4 
} 


| 
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Ibert H. Stone Education Fund 

ienry Strong Educational Foundation 

Jenior Loan Fund 

Villis Edwin Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

avid Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

Jalifornia Federation of Women’s Clubs Loan Fund 

vawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


‘student Health Service, staffed by licensed physicians and registered nurses, 
maintained by Santa Barbara College. Its purpose is to conserve time for 
‘sswork and studies by the prevention and treatment of the majority of in- 
‘ies and illnesses which students might incur during their enrollment at 
ta Barbara College. In addition, all required physical examinations are 
cformed at the Health Center, one of which is the physical examination 
zessary for all students entering for the first time or returning after an ab- 
ice of one semester or after having discontinued school because of illness. 
Eligibility for care at the Health Center commences when a student pays 
» regular registration fee, and terminates automatically at the end of each 
nester or when, in the opinion of the Director, the student’s health will not 
rmit him to conclude the semester’s studies successfully. However, if a stu- 
nt is hospitalized and it becomes obvious that he cannot expect to continue 
3 classes, he will not be discharged to his home or family physician until he 
n be safely moved. Charges may be necessary for such hospitalization. 

It is reeommended that prospective students have existing physical defects 
‘rected prior to enrollment at Santa Barbara College. The Student Health 
rvice will be unable to assume responsibility for treatment of abnormalities 
esent at the time of admission, or for visual or dental defects. 

The student should bear in mind the fact that the Health Service may 
pplement but does not supplant the role of family physician. Full and 
itual cooperation is encouraged between student, Student Health Service, 
d the family physician. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


ie College faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to 
3 studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
ve made satisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
d of college life. Some students are able to carry an average program and 
ym ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholarship, 
alth, or participation in college activities. It is recommended that lower- 
issmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. Outside employment 
ould be reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic work, since 
2 student’s first responsibility is to his studies. 

If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
ler at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
cessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment until his academic program 
planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
urs throughout the semester, the student should seek employment of shorter 
ration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
rt-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always pos- 
le at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 
Santa Barbara College maintains a part-time employment office for men. 
sn interested in working part time should inform the Placement Office of 
cir availability. Women students who have experience in recreational work, 
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library work, stenography, general office work, waiting on tables, or hot 
keeping, generally are employable. Women students may be placed in priv 
homes to work fifteen hours a week in exchange for room and board. This wi 
is usually care of children and light housework. 

There are requests for occasional help in work such as care of child 
gardening, driving, moving, clerking on Saturday, serving, sewing, light hou 
work, special typing, or tutoring. Lists of requests for occasional help are ki 
in the offices of the Dean of Women and the Placement Office. All eaploym 
must be registered with the appropriate office. 


OFFICE OF TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Santa Barbara College maintains an Office of Teacher Placement for 1 
mutual service of its credential graduates and school officials. For this seryi 
a fee of $5, payable to The Regents of the University of California, is charg 
at the time of registration with the Office of Teacher Placement. This fee coy; 
certain incidental expenses in connection with recommendations for positio 

A folder is prepared for each student, and this folder is permanently ma 
tained in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive fi 
depending upon the status of the student. The same interest is maintained 
former students as in those who are just completing the work of the Colle; 
and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to forn 
students upon their request. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but eve 
reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions < 
expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement for telephone messag 
and telegrams found necessary by the Director of Placement in transactic 
in behalf of the student. Accumulative records are maintained for each reg 
trant. Transcripts of scholastic records may be obtained from the office of t 
Registrar of the College. Transfer of application folders is made between 1 
College and the University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 


The College Bookstore is maintained on the Riviera campus and is operat 
by the Regents of the University of California through the supervision of t 
Business Manager. This store carries textbooks, stationery, and supplies of 
kinds essential in college work. Operational policies of the store assist in mé 
ing it possible for students to purchase their supplies at minimum cost. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student organizations. The major student organizations include the Associat 
Student Body, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Studen 
the College Recreation Association, and departmental and class organizatio 
There are eight sororities and ten fraternities; these function through 1 
Panhellenic Council and the Interfraternity Council respectively. There : 
six subchapters of Phrateres, women’s international social organization. Se 
ice organizations include Alpha Phi Omega, Spurs, Squires, Key and Sere 
Knights, Crown and Seepter, Blue Key, and Cal Club. 

Special interest groups inelude the Dance Club, Le Cercle Gaulois, F 
Footers, Yacht Club, Ski, Tennis, and Badminton clubs. 

National honorary professional fraternities which are active on this ¢amy 
are: Alpha Mu Gamma (foreign language), Alpha Phi Gamma (journalisn 
Beta Beta Beta (biological seience), Chi Alpha Delta (elementary education 
Delta Phi Delta (art), Delta Phi Upsilon (early childhood edueation) , Epsil 
Phi Tau (industrial arts), Kappa Delta Pi (education), Kappa Omicron I 
(home economics), Phi Beta (women in music), Tau Kappa Alpha (forensi¢é 
and Theta Alpha Phi (dramaties). 

a 
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tudent activities. Publications of the Associated Students include £1 
cho, semiweekly newspaper; La Cumbre, the yearbook; a handbook; a di- 
ory; and a campus magazine. 

the Associated Students sponsor debating, radio programs, speech contests, 
matics, a dance concert, musical productions, an Artists’ Series program, 
a special program of dances and picnics. 


ligibility for Student Organization Offices. In order to be a candidate for 
se, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic average 
}or higher, and must have earned at least a C average the previous semester 
carry a program of no less than 12 units, unless practice teaching is a part 
he program. 


elivery of student mail. No student mail will be received at the College. All 
dents should have their mail sent to General Delivery until such time as they 
e acquired a permanent address in Santa Barbara. Thereafter, all mail 
uld be sent to that address. 

‘or communication within the College, postboxes are provided in the quad- 
gle. Students are expected to respond promptly to notices left in their 
es by faculty members or administrative officers. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIAL! 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS | 
The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and 
Liberal Arts divisions. 


Unit and grade-point requirements. A minimum of 120 semester units ¢ 
the same number of honor points, is required for graduation with a Bache 
of Arts degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show 
many grade points as there are units in the total credit value of all cour 
undertaken. Moreover, the student must maintain at least a C average in 
field of study which constitutes a major or a minor. 

The attention of transfer students is directed to the fact that this minim 
average must be maintained in the courses undertaken at this College. H 
of the minimum number of units required for graduation will normally 
completed in lower division status. No fewer than 40 units of the total 
quirements must be selected from upper division courses taken in up} 
division status. 


Extension credit toward graduation. A maximum of 30 semester units 
University of California Extension courses bearing numbers prefixed by 
XB, XL, or XSB may be counted toward graduation. Such courses taken wk 
the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara College must be (1) ineluc 
in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part of the student’s course lo 
and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. 

By regulation of the State Board of Education, teachers in service are 1 
allowed to take more than 10 units of work during the school year. 


Residence requirement. (Effective July 1, 1948.) Every candidate foi 
bachelor’s degree is required to have been enrolled in the College during 
two final semesters of residence; the last 24 units must be completed while 
enrolled. It is permissible to offer summer session for this purpose, but ‘ 
student must complete at least one regular semester of his senior year in r 
dence instruction. Credit earned by special examinations taken at Santa B 
bara College will not count for residence credit. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 


A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Consti 
tion and of American History, including American institutions and ide: 
is required of all candidates for the bachelor’s degree. This requirement n 
be satisfied by any of the following alternatives: 
1. A lower division year sequence chosen from the following: 
a. Political Science 20A—20B. 
b. History 8A—8B. 
ce. History 17A-17B. 
2. Any two upper division courses chosen from the following: 
Political Science 113, 117, 152, and 157; History 171, 174, 175, and 1 
3. Passing non-credit examinations in American History and American - 
stitutions under the direction of the Department of Social Sciences. 
4. Presenting credit for suitable courses taken at another collegiate insti 
tion whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara Colle 
_ Credit for any of the above courses earned in University Extension or 
Summer Session may be used in fulfilling this requirement. j 
In special instances a deviation from these methods of satisfying the requi 
ment may be authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 


‘undergraduate male students must, upon admission to the College, report 
mediately to the proper officers for enrollment in military science, in accord- 
ee with instructions in the CIRCULAR FoR NEW UNDERGRADUATES or the 
‘nouncements which may be posted on the ROTC bulletin board. Students 
ust list the prescribed courses in military science on their study cards with 
aer College courses. 

A petition for excuse from, or deferment of, military science, must be filed 
registration day. Exception will be made where illness or physical disability 
curs after that date. On submission of a petition, veterans who have served 
@ year or more in any branch of the Armed Forces will be exempted from 
e basic course and may, upon application, be admitted to the advanced 
urse. Further information about the requirement in military science, includ- 
ga statement of the grounds upon which students may be excused from this 
rk, is obtainable from the ROTC office. A student who petitions to be 
cused from military science should nevertheless present himself to the proper 
structors for enrollment while action on his petition is pending. 

If a student subject to this requirement lists the prescribed course on his 
ady card, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the 
urse, his neglect will be reported to the Registrar, who, with the approval 
the Provost, will notify the student that he is dismissed from the College. 
1e Registrar will then inform the dean or other officer in charge of the 
udent’s program of his dismissal. Reinstatement will be made only upon 
yproval of the Provost of the College with the concurrence of the Professor 
Military Science and Tactics. 

Students who enter any one of the academic colleges of the University with 
vanced standing may, upon petition, have the requirements in military 
lence reduced in accordance with the following schedule: 


Required Military Science 


Peay -Crediiwor toss tan 25 UMitss ait. sf. Pee oe PS 4 semesters 
Bare Tee OGLOr beh UNDIES} een, , ale GP ielaeae de 3 semesters 
Siw SOMIehbera 24 Mints ) PUAN. GR et 2 semesters 
pee semesters (S60 Units) i)... a ee ee 1 semester 
Beat MeLIOnters (45 UNICS ) i... os. ok ease es seals ts None 

=<" 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


l students must complete 2 units in physical education, preferably in the 
wer division. For students over 24 years of age at the time of registration, 
is requirement is waived, although courses in recreational activities are rec- 
nmended. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


1¢e major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
ures students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
2eting requirements of the major department and of the division, the student 
ll normally have some free electives. 


Lower Division 


1e lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
ts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
units of the collegiate program. The emphasis in all departments is upon 
neral education rather than specialization. 
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Upper Division 

The upper division of the College emphasizes the last two years of the fi 
year curriculum, Sixty semester units must be completed in the upper divisi 
no fewer than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from u 
division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must ] 
completed the lower division requirements and must have satisfied such of 
requirements as the department of his choice has established. In order to t 
upper division courses, a student with fewer than 55 units must petition 
dean of his division. Failure to obtain such permission may invalidate 
student’s program. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns 
student’s chief adviser. The student must consult this adviser for assista 
in all program and other curricular problems. . 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Perso 
preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be ecareft 
weighed. It should be kept in mind that a change of major after entering 
upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


FORMER REQUIREMENTS 
Students who were registered at Santa Barbara College in a regular semes 
prior to September, 1949, should consult the 1949-1950 CaTaLogur. 
Students who are in doubt about these requirements should inquire at 
Office of the Registrar. 


; PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 
equirements for beginning students entering Santa Barbara College on 
after September 1, 1950. 

The entering student will decide to fulfill the requirements of either | 
Division of Applied Arts or the Division of Liberal Arts. His selection of di 
sion will be based upon the probable major field of interest, and the nature 
the general education program. (See pages 21 and 22 for the aims of e: 
(livision, ) 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS — 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


In the interests of a substantial general education, students in the appli 
arts are required to complete approximately one-third of their college wo 
in areas of general cultural value. The following minimum basic requiremer 
must be met+by all majors in the division: 


Units 

English and speech. ...\b.\.).45 2s ean Ce 12 
(including English 1A—1B and Speech 11) 

Social sciences’. 0. ata. bee, 9 
(see page 44 in regard to the American History and 
Institutions requirement) 

General psychology ...........+11.41e 0 3; 

Sciences... 0. Pa 2h ie 9-10 
(Both the biological and physical sciences must be in- 
cluded) 

Art and music...2.0....... 0.410 (fe 4 
(An appreciation course must be taken in at least one 
department. Activity courses are allowed in one depart- 
ment) . 

Controlled electives from fields of general education...... 5-6 
(Courses vary from department to department) 

Military science (tnen )i./)7) Sy. a, 6 

Physical education’ .)..... if) (8) 2) 2 


eee 
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e departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
ove requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
‘eific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 
nt, or from the divisional dean. 


ee FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts may select a major subject 
he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection of a 
jor may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orientation to 
Jege work. Generally speaking, students in this division should, after proper 
idance, select their electives from subjects that appeal to them as having 
tential special interest. To provide common experience in basic college 
urses, all entering students in the Division of Applied Arts are required to 
xe the program listed below. With the exception of elective courses, all sub- 
+s in the freshman year are from the basic general education required of 
idents in the Division of Applied Arts prior to graduation. 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

PCT CAT IS wittta la heeiyev gl ide eae lita ote 3 1. English 1B (prerequisite 1A)... 3 
MernIEScCIeENnce i) . Shits. a Le 3 2ESoeial Science Martck s - os ta aand Ys 3 
MRSC OTE 2 Aaja Givi J aye Eee ee eee 3-4 AR CLEDIGE ya yeh ine. Sree niles hiv heh ea. ats 3 
(a) Biological Science 1A, or (a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
(b) Physical Science 1A, or requisite 1A), or 
(c) Other sciences approved by the (b) Physical Science 1B (pre- 

division for major students requisite 1A), or 
@ontrolled electives ............ 4 (c) Other sciences approved by the 


(Chosen by proposed major depart- division for major students 


ment.) 4. Controlled electives .....2...... 4 
Peysical:education ............ 3 (Chosen by proposed major depart- 
Military science and tactics 1% mont) 
Merah HAUT Bie 2 5uiPhysieal education. «2. .%......'.* z 
6. Military science and tactics ..... 13 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


ne following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: art, 
visional (see next paragraph), education, home economies, industrial arts, 
\ysical and health education, and speech. Subareas of interest are available 
home economics (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial 


ts ( epeenic atts) 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


limited number of students in this division may desire to combine two or 
ore subject areas as a divisional major. This major replaces the former group 
ajor. Approved divisional majors are Art and Home Economics, and Art in 
é¢ Theater. These majors are restricted to students who have specific interests 
, and potential talents for, the stated fields of interest. Detailed courses of 
udy may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Applied Arts. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


he following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
rts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; junior high school; special 
condary credentials in art, correction of speech defects, physical education, 
eech arts, homemaking, industrial arts education ; administrative credentials 
elementary school administration, elementary school supervision; and spe- 
al supervision credentials in subjects listed under special secondary cre- 
ntials. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LIBERAL ARTS 


THE MAJOR 


For purposes of more effective advising, the student in the Division of Lib 
Arts is expected upon entrance to indicate his probable major. Toy 
the end of the second semester in college, all students must select a spe 
major, unless they are applying for the Tutorial Program. (See page 1! 
Freshman students who are certain about their major will in most eases 
advised to take courses in the major department prerequisite to advar 
study. In consultation with his adviser, the student who is undecided 1 
organize a program in the freshman year which will be largely composec 
the general education courses specified below. 

The following majors are offered in the Division: art, biology, bote 
chemistry, economics, education (junior high school credential), Engl 
French, history, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical science, phys 
political science, psychology, social science, sociology, Spanish, speech, : 
zoology. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Liberal Arts requires each student to complete a program 
general education designed to acquaint him with the cultural heritage of 
society. Students are offered courses in common which introduce them to 
main subject fields; thereafter they are permitted to select additional cow 
in these subjects without reference to the nature of their major or subordi 
tion to its needs. In planning programs, students and advisers should cons 
the list of courses which must be completed in lower division standing. (| 
pages 49 and 51.) 

Since the major program is itself a fundamental liberalizing experie! 
students who major in a subject represented by more than a 3-unit course 
the eight subject fields comprising the general education program shall 
released from the divisional requirements in that subject field wherever dep 
mental and divisional requirements differ. i 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS* IN LIBERAL ARTS 


1. Art Units 

(a) Art 16. The Understanding of Art. (2 units) 

(b) Elective in art may be satisfied by any one of the fol- 
lowing lower or upper division courses: 18A—18B, 108, 
118A-118B, 119, 141, 150, 180, 181, 195. (2 units). 275 

2. Music 

(a) Music 5A. Music History and Appreciation. (2 units) 

(b) Elective in music may be satisfied by any one of the 
following lower or upper division courses: 5B, 50, 5D, 
dE, 105A, 105B, 105C, 105D, 105E. (2 units)........ 4 

3. Philosophy 


(a) An introductory lower division course in philosophy: 
either Philosophy 1 (3 units), or, if the student 
prefers a more extensive experience, one of the 6-unit 
sequences: Philosophy 6A—6B, 20A—20B. 

(b) An upper division course in philosophy: 100, 104, 108, 
124, 135, 136, (3 units)... 6 


* Four-year credential candidates should consult the program on page 50. 
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- 4, Social Sciences* Units 
(a) 6 units of lower division work in the Social Sciences. 
It is strongly recommended that these units be taken by 
the student while in lower division standing. (6 units) 
(b) An additional 6 units of work in the Social Sciences 
which may be in either upper or lower division courses. 


POITILE Jae beh ale dius Sains cise a aes aanerrs Boel oel de os 12 
_ 5. Psychology 


jor) 


. Science and Mathematics (choice of a or b) 


(a) Biology 1A-1B (7 units) and at least 6 additional 

: units from the Physical Sciences or from Mathematics 

1 and the Physical Sciences. Acceptable courses: Physi- 

: eal Science 1A—1B, Chemistry 2, Physics 19, Geology 2 

(Chemistry 1A-1B, Physies 2A—2B, or Geology 5, by 
permission ). 

(b) Physical Science 1A—1B (6 units) and at least 7 addi- 
tional units from the Biological Sciences or from 
Mathematics 1 and the Biological Sciences. 
Acceptable courses: Biology 1A—1B, 5, 30; Botany 1, 
PP PLOOLOCV LATS os. fs seein hoe sigs oe ole a wee Weve ate 6 6 13 


. Foreign Language (0 to 12 units) 


The divisional requirement of 12 units in one foreign lan- 
guage may be satisfied in whole or in part in high school. 
Students who have received credit for three years of a 
language in high school will be deemed to have fulfilled it. ° 

The majority, however, will find it necessary to take at 
least one college course of 4 units in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the Division or of the major department. For 
students continuing in college a language begun in high 
school, it is advisable to complete divisional requirements 
as soon after entrance as possible. 

The student who has completed two years of Latin in 
high school may either take Latin 3 or two semesters of a 
Romance language to fulfill the requirement............. 4 


| 
MN OMA UNG cts ya ote sin ie Sie Sates See 8 rg a oe ess 3 
| 
| 


~ 


GO 


. English and Speech 
_(a#) English 1A—1B. (6 units) 
(b) and at least 6 additional units from English or from 


Speech (3 units) and English (3 units)............. 12 
58 
Courses to Be Completed in Lower Division Standing 
Units Units 
Pe ee ct ats ole ye 2 Language (if continuing a language 
MRM SiS ra ae Se 2 falcenvinenl shy sChoOo)) ew ureter oe) 
PREVI Si niohs on sid ahs: Soe seh ele 3 Vedios HPAL USY Sols potnoro oes aor 6 
(if the student prefers a more (Required in freshman year) 
extensive experience) 
of the 6-unit sequences: f 26-27 
ilosophy 6A—6B, 20A—20B Military science and physical 
MAL VMNLPANINE 60. ese Gis a ays 6888 0 3 COUCH IOI. aire a hate : tea «cei s) 8 
gy 1A-1B (7 units) 
34-35 


ical Science 1A—1B (6 units).. 6-7 


The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History and 
tutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See page 44.) 


Id 
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PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LIBERAL ARTS 


WITH CREDENTIAL IN MUSIC OR ART 


1. Art (required for Music majors) Unit 


ne) 


(a) Art 16. The Understanding of Art. (2 units) 

(6) Elective in art may be satisfied by any one of the fol- 
lowing lower or upper division courses: 18A—18B, 108, 
118A—118B, 119, 141, 150, 180, 181, 195. (2 units) 

or else 

Music (required for Art majors) 

(a) Music 5A. Music History and Appreciation (2 units). 

(b) Elective in music may be satisfied by any one of the 
following lower or upper division courses: 5B, 5C, 5D, 
5H, 105A, 105B, 105C, 105D, 105E. (2 units)........ 


. Philosophy 


(a) An introductory lower division course in philosophy: 
either Philosophy 1 (3 units), or, if the student prefers 
a more extensive experience, one of the 6-unit se- 
quences: Philosophy 6A-6B, 20A-20B.............. 


. Social Sciences* 


(a) 6 units of lower division work in the Social Sciences. It 
is strongly recommended that these units be taken by 
the student while in lower division standing. (6 units) 

(b) An additional 3 units of work in the Social Sciences 
which may be in either upper or lower division courses. 
(3 units)... 208.0. .04 0. 2. 0 ae 


. Psychology 


Psyehology 1A. (3.units); 2... )s. 1. |e 


. Science (choice of a or b) 


(a) Biology 1A-1B (7 units) and at least .3 additional 
units from the Physical Sciences. 

Acceptable courses: Physical Science 1A-1B, Chem- 
istry 2, Physics 19, Geology 2 (Chemistry 1A-1B, 
Physics 2A—2B, or Geology 5, by permission). 

(b) Physical Science 1A-1B (6 units) and at least four 
additional units from the Biological Sciences. 

Acceptable courses: Biology 1A-1B, 5, 30; Botany 1, 
2; Zoology 1A-IB. 3050. 4 see bie WS Gots 


(a) English 1A~1B. (6 units) 
(5) Elective in English. ‘(3 units)/.)...927)) ee 


10 


* The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History 
Institutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See page 44.) 
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Courses to Be Completed in Lower Division Standing 
(For Majors with Credential in Music or Art) 


' : Units Units 
} (for Music majors) Language (if continuing a language 
taken in high school) .......... 

eae (for Art majors)....... 2 neat OA Nis eee eee asian ee es 6 
Mee se A Aa. 3 (Required in freshman year) 

df the student prefers a more 

ctensive experience) 24-25 
‘the 6-unit sequences: Military science and physical 

losophy 6A—6B, 20A—20B GXOWPKEGR AONE oleh, ot op ane ien ee emt 8 
|” 1S RA oe vee Pee 3 a 
y 1A-1B (7 units) 32-33 


‘al Science 1A—1B (6 units).. 6-7 


STUDENT TEACHING 


uublic schools of the city of Santa Barbara and near-by cities and towns 
1 the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern 
ices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected 
ers and principals of these schools under the direction of the Depart- 
of Education of Santa Barbara College. Student teachers are placed 
grades from the kindergarten through the junior high school and in 
departments of the senior high school for which the College prepares 
ective teachers for the special secondary credential. For further infor- 
m, see page 69 and the descriptions under the respective departments. 


Requirements 


2s. In order to register for student teaching in any department, the 
nt must have maintained a scholarship average of grade C or higher 
courses undertaken. 

the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
»C, he may not register for student teaching until the C average has 
reestablished. 

student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, with less than a 
rage in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student 
mg falls below grade C, additional units beyond the 120 total units 
red for graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student 
ing reaches the C standard. Any grade below a C in directed teaching 
considered of “passing quality.” 


Examinations 


wency test. Before commencing their student teaching, majors in any 
tment must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (see 
72). With the exception of teachers who hold a regular (not emergency ) 
nia credential, all students who desire to be recommended for a teach- 
redential by this College or who wish to secure the credential directly 
the State Department of Education must meet this requirement, This 
hould be taken not later than the first semester of the junior year or 
rably, the first half of the sophomore year. In the case of transfers, 
uld be taken no later than the semester prior to registering for directed 
ing. 

ech test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of 
Jollege must prove their proficiency in speech by passing Speech 11; 
fer students may present transfer credit in Speech 11 or its equivalent 
1 addition must pass the Speech Proficiency Test during their first semes- 
enrollment in the College. In special cases, Speech 46 or 136 may be 
tuted for Speech 11 in satisfying this requirement. Students who com- 
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plete Speech 11 with a D grade, or demonstrate lack of speech adjus 
or show particular defects, either during the course work or in student 
ing, may be required to take a corrective course or its equivalent. The § 
test is given on Thursday afternoon from two until five and on Sat 
morning from ten until twelve during the first week of each semester 
on Tuesday afternoon from two until five during the second week of 
semester. Retests are not allowed. If the student has not fulfilled this re 
ment when he registers for his first semester of student teaching, he 
register for Speech 11 and student teaching concurrently. 


Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 72. 


MINORS 


In most of the majors a minor is not required in order to complete re 
ments for graduation. 

To satisfy the requirement for the State credential, students whose 1 
is in junior high school education must complete two minors in subjects f: 
in high school. For those departments in which minors are required orr 
mended, see the departmental descriptions. Students expecting to en 
graduate school for completion of the general secondary credential 0 
master’s degree, should plan to complete at least one minor. 


Units required for a minor. Highteen to 20 units, of which 6 must be- 
division, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any depart 
For details regarding the requirements for a minor in any departmen 
student should consult the chairman of that department. 


Minors available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbar: 
lege: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, education, English, Fi 
geology, graphic arts, health education, history, home economies, indu 
education, mathematics, military science, music (vocal, instrumental, t 
public school), philosophy, physical education, physical science, physic 
litial science, psychology, Spanish, sociology, speech, and zoology. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1951-1952 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


mester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
2k with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
riods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, 
iboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value 
course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 
e of the course. 


an Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and II 
> letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of courses to show when 
e offered: I, in the fall semester; II, in the spring semester; I, II, in 
mesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring semesters. 


Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double number 
ample, History 4A—-4B) is continued through two successive semesters, 
‘ily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
stering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 
te to the second half. A final report is made by the instructor at the 
each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
¢ semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
ise noted. 


cation and Numbering of Courses. 
ses are classified and numbered as follows: 


Lower division courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters if in 
s usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
en and to sophomores; such courses are not credited as upper division 
1any department. 

Tpper division courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an elemen- 
urse in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity expected 
pper division student. 

ial courses in each department numbered 199, and entitled, for example, 
ndent Studies in Art, Independent Studies in Biological Sciences, are 
le only to seniors who are majors in the department and who have dem- 
ed_fitness and willingness to pursue independent study. These courses 
nt the nearest approach to graduate study offered at Santa Barbara 
. No more than six semester hours of 199 courses can be credited to a 
;, and the limit for one semester is four units. 
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ART 


Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 

Ruth M. Doolittle, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 
*Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Elliot A. P. Evans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Howard C. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Jacob L. Hansen, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Enid B. Helvey, M.A.E., Assistant Professor of Art. 

William E. Dole, M.A., Instructor in Art. 

Donald J. Bear, Lecturer in Art. 

Renzo G. Fenci, M.A., Lecturer in Art. 

Mary L. Jackson, M.A., Lecturer in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a1 


in art in either the Liberal or Applied Arts Division. 


The Department of Art reserves the right to retain the student’s wo1 
a period of one year for exhibition purposes. Each senior must sub 
representative collection of his work done in residence to a departm 


committee before graduation. 


Lower Division Art courses required for a major in art—18 units 


Art 1A-1B, History of Art’... ic. te 
Art 2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting ........... 
Art 3A-3B. Intermediate Drawing and Painting ........ 
Art 6A. Design and Color “7.2. 5,;...7 2 


MAJOR, APPLIED ARTS DIVISION 


18 u 


Requirements for the major in art, Applied Arts Division: Satisfactory 


pletion of a minimum of 40, maximum of 49, art units. 
General Education Courses: 
English JA-1B 2. isons aa + bins ws 
History 4A-4B ooo. pes ene see et ee ee 
Biological Sciences 1A and 3 units of physical science 
or else 


Physical Science 1A-1B and 8 units of biological science 10 


HOG, 
and 
Physical Education .......:.2.. 0... 
Speech 11... ssn say «ois! Crp nth dies ogt ac el eee es 


or 

Political Science 20A—-20B....7... a... 

Psychology LA i. 6... 6.1. dis so bn Os 
Musie 5A 


or 


Musie 105A)... 000... LE 


Music Elective .....2 6.0.0.1, 004 50 
Philosophy 136 
or 
Speech 70°... ecice dead «ees lds 


ear) 


bor 


3. 
3 


——_— 


46—60 ut 
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er Division art courses required for the major, Applied Arts Division: 


ig. 
ME Le COLO ANC UGOLOE 5. sabes ta fis ates eke sis ee 2 
Art 102. Design in Materials 
ee gr 
) Bem el ap uoee Oreos) CWOILY Meh cca Shin sie ys ss 6 fob os 2 
fees SUra pier Vesign ls YT. sk Sees ye hgh gees wee so 2 
eee WW Ater-COlor Painting ete oa wee ee es Dan es 2 
‘Art 112. Wood Seulpture 
or 
Ramee Te CHL OULG ea hat feta lhe esti. mike tae eke wens os 2 
Art 108. History of Costume 
or 
Poh Le ispory Of Interior Design . soi.) a)0) aye eles seen eines 2 
Art 115A. Oil Painting 
or 
mre l20. Stage and Costume Design oye ee. 2 
Pe LEC OLOUTAPUY Sous hut od erste Mes ew aa lled’ 2 
MIA COLAC Si aire sus 5 Sia hci cea eo tdeeen an Ok why, Fs 2 
mere, Design in ‘Advertising... . i. ese i. ed ees 2 


Art 118A or 118B. Modern Painting 
or 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistie Art 


or 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art 2 


22 units 
se desiring the special secondary credential in art must elect 118A or 
and 115A. 


MAJOR, LIBERAL ARTS DIVISION 


rements for the major in art, Liberal Arts Division: Satisfactory com- 
1 of a minimum of 40, maximum of 49, art units in a field of emphasis 
may be art education, art history, design, painting, sculpture. For divi- 
requirements see page 48. The Department of Art requires History 
3 as a supplement to divisional requirements. 

yer Division requirements for the major, Liberal Arts Division: 22 units. 


Education Emphasis 
eer esronnAnd. Golon. <2.4.5 5 aa Sp eee he te el i 2 
Art 102. Design in Materials 
or 
Berets. Degen in) J OWOLlY 6 0% ace cies hae ern W bade hale 2 
MO NANI, LORI FIN. eo. bins die ove hie auger eo x * 2 
Art 108. History of Costume 
or 
Sees HIStory OL INteTOr DCsiet chy ck- Mickets) cp oe eles 2 
Met L. Watercolor PAaimting > na )uie eae we nls fem bu on ouees 2 
BEES MUNI HIN GIN Oe cha Ps hes chain OY mall ary pds Ee 2 
Ra OAT belay ENOLOOTA DIV Gs «ling ches Sold ods sien Se o ohle 2 
Meni SAS or 1188. Modern, Painting. ...3 /... 665) .05. bes 2 
fe), Stage and Costume: Design i506 ne. chibi alse ye one's 2 
SA MCOTATMGE riety. i: Fee gf SER os bed FoR kes jee ores 2 
Pee DCH GN IN A CVELTISIN Gs. Wises. s+ Hick nipie + wath ee eo 2 


22 units 


Speech 70 or J.A. 170AB is substituted for Art 120, 2 other units must be chosen. 
See page 50 for credential program, Liberal Arts Division. 


at, 
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Art History Emphasis 


Art 101. Design and Color... . .. )eisees ee 2 
Art. 108. History of.Costume..).. jae Z 
Art 114. History of. Interior’ Design:")2 3.) 2 
Art 118A—118B. Modern Painting, 19))) ee 2-2 
Art 119. History of Architecture. . 3).0 22) see 2 
Art 141, The Arts In America... 76)40e) eee 2 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Art.................. 2 
Art ‘161. History of Oriental Art... 9. ee 2 
Art 180. Renaissance Painting»... .... 2.) gee 2 
Art 181, 17th- and 18th-Century Painting. 9% 9). eee 2 
221 
Design Emphasis 
Art 101, Design and Color. ........25)1. messi 2 
Art 102. Design in Materials. .... . 1... 523 2 
Art 104. Design in Jewelry.........../, se 2 
Art. 107. Graphie Design ............5 sone ee 2 
Art 112. Wood Sculpture 
or 
Art 113A. Seulpture..... 3... 0... oe Se 2 
Art 108. History of Costume 
or 
Art 114. History of Interior Design ... 7.722 2 
Art 115A. Oil Painting 
or 
Art 120. Stage and Costume Design’... 7. se eee 2 
Art 121. Art in Photography. :...:.. 7) 2. 2 
Art 123A. Ceramicsi:|) 2.52%... ceo nen Oe 2 
Art 144. Design in Advertising. ..... |) 23 2 
Art 118A or 118B. Modern Painting 
or 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistice Art 
or 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art .... 9. oer 2 
22 u 
Painting Emphasis 
Art 101. Design and Color: ......\.).... 2 
Art 107. Graphic Design .:....).. 7) 2 
Art 111. Water-Color Painting... ..... eee 2 
Art 11I5ABCD. Oil Painting .,..... ee 2—2-2-2 
Art 117. Life Drawing .......... J) 9 2 
Art 118A oer 118B. Modern Painting)... eee 2 
Art 121. Art in Photography: ... 7)... =r 2 
Art 174, Painting Materials and Methods..... PE Pres 2 
22 u 


The student should elect one or more courses from the 
following: Art 108, 114, 150, 161, 180, 181 


Art 57 


ulpture Emphasis 


NN) (ASLIOSIS EG ACS GOLOE wise Auten shies oe ace Sect <gubee tas s 

BURR RW OOO. OCULDUULO ong ae tek erp es ein Sars eyes Sm fa 
Sera S BC) se OCU PLLC gv car es. nics tine int eps le os 2-2-— 
erie I POPOL A WIN Se ta Wak wt sek + due Sa Seepage Soe o's 
Prr18A or 1188. Modern Painting................. 

EEE DAG OLADIIGS. Fone aa eats ful ees eR ols a. 

Art 119. History of Architecture 


bo 
| 


bo bo ph bt be 


bo 
| 


or 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistie Art 


or 
Pel Ol ati isvoryio1 OrientalArticnon ais .2 0G <ivk fod Pave 2 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


lirements for the special secondary teaching credential in art may be ful- 
| in connection with the major in applied arts or else the major in liberal 
by satisfactory completion of specified courses in art and in education. 
1e required education courses are: 


Edueation 57. Introduction to the Study of Eduecation...... 3 


moaucation 110, Educational Psychology... .0.e56s.e00 03 3 
Edueation 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ......... wr 
Pameaon 1/0. secondary, iducation 2.00... te ke 2 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary 

SAEED MAG oye Mechel Aa eel Nees Mal age Sli ls ANCE as oy ne et ae Mee a 3 
Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School 

OW ag ae. ne, aE eh ee BP a da 3 
wdueation A 192. Student Teaching in Arti ..i..e5 2. een 6 


Total 22 units 
following are also required: 
Proficiency test in speech for transfer students or Speech 11 
Proficiency test in fundamentals 
Physical and Health Examination 
quirements for the minor in art: satisfactory completion of the following 
rt units. 


rt 2A—2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting ............. 2-2 
Art 3A—3B. Intermediate Drawing and Painting........... 2—2 
Ser re Desa n COLT Ay x25 ik. cor chee Sea. hoi ate 2 
PmeOs he Understanding. Of Art... 2 jas seus soni we ooneale aanea 2 
Bermelectives-—Upper CIVISION ... css cc ne eee pce ete ees 8 


Total 20 units 
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LOWER. DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. History of Art. (2-2) I, IT. Mr. Hai 
1A. Art of the Ancient and the Medieval world from the Stone Age to 
Renaissance. Primarily for majors. Lectures and slides. 
1B. Renaissance and Modern Art. Emphasis on the development of pa 
ing. Primarily for majors. Lectures and slides. 


2A—2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting. (2-2) I, IT. The§ 
2A. Principles of composition, form and perspective in various black 
white media. 
2B. Prérequisite: Art 2A, 6A. 
Composition in color. Emphasis on water-color media. Three two-l 
laboratory and lecture periods. 


3A-3B. Intermediate Drawing and Painting. (2-2) I, II. TheS 
3A. Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B. Composition in black and white media 
color. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 
3B. Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B. Study of anatomy; composition using 
human figure, various media. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture 
riods. 


6A-6B. Design and Color. (2) I, IT. The8S 
Elements and principles of design and color common to all the vis 
arts. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


10. The Understanding of Art. (2) I, II. The S 
Introduction to the elements and principles underlying the art exp: 
sions of various cultures. Lectures and slides. 


13. Sculpture. (2) I, II. Mr. Fe 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 3B. 
The introduction to sculptural problems; modeling and casting. Th 
two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


UPPER, DIVISION CoURSES 


101. Design and Color. (2) I, IT. — 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B, 3A, 6A. 
Emphasis upon contemporary design theories and expression: two- 


three-dimensional problems. Three two-hour laboratory and _ lect 
periods. 


102. Design in Materials. (2) I, IT. - 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Design and experiment in various materials, 
Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


104, Design in Jewelry. (2) I, II. Mrs. Doolit 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Historical background, materials, and techniques in relation to modi 


jewelry design and execution. Two three-hour laboratory and leet 
periods. 


106. Art Education for Elementary Schools. (2) fay i 8 The St 
Techniques, laboratory practice, and observation, preparing the stud 
for teaching at the elementary school level. Offered for non-art maje 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 

107. Graphic Design. (2) I. Mr. D 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 3A, 6A. | 
Original design and method in block printing, silk sereen, and sten 
processes. ‘T'wo three-hour laboratory and lecture periods, 
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History of Costume. (2) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Art 1A, 1B, or 10. 

A history of costume from ancient times to the present. Lectures and 
slides. 


Advanced Water-Color Painting. (2) II. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B, 3A, 6A. 

The further study and practice of water-color styles and techniques, 
opaque and transparent media, still-life and landscape composition. 
Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


Wood Sculpture. (2) II. Mr. Hansen 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 3B, 6A, 13. 

Principles of woodecarving as applied to individual composition in relief 
and in the round. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


\-B-C-D. Sculpture. (2—2—2-2) I, II. Mr. Fenci 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 3B, 6A, 13. 

Advanced sculptural problems; modeling, casting, wood and stone carving. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


History of Interior Design. (2) I. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: Art 1A, 1B, or 10. 

History of interiors and furniture from ancient times to the present. 
Lectures, slides and discussions. 


\-B-—C-D. Oil Painting. (2—2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Baer, Mrs. Helvey 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B, 3A, 6A. 

Composition in oil painting; exploration of various approaches and tech- 
niques. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


Analysis of Design. (2) I, II. Mrs. Doolittle 
Prerequisite: Art 6A and 10. 

Interpretation and experiment with materials and objects; creative appre- 
ciation. Three two-hour laboratory, discussion and lecture periods. 


Life Drawing. (2) I, II. Mr. Fenci 
Prerequisites: Art 2A, 3A, 3B. 
Drawing from the model with special emphasis upon composition. 


\-118B. Modern Painting. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Bear 
Prerequisite: Art 1A, 1B, or 10. 

118A. Significant developments in painting from Romanticism to Post- 
impressionism. Lectures and slides. 

118B. Recent important movements and artists, 1890 to the present. 
Lectures and slides. 


History of Architecture. (2) IT. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: Art 1A, 1B, or 10. 

Development of major architectural styles from ancient times to the 
present. Lectures and slides. 


Stage and Costume Design. (2) IT. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 6A, 108 or equivalent. 

Design of stage settings and costumes; historic and contemporary styles. 
Lectures and creative projects. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture 
periods. 


Art in Photography. (2) I, I. Mrs. Jackson 
Prerequisite: Art 6A or equivalent. 

Principles and processes of photography as an art medium. Two three-hour 
laboratory and lecture periods. 
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123A-B-C_D. Ceramics. (2-2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Har 


141. 


144. 


150. 


161. 


174. 


180. 


Lai. 


199. 


Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Creative design in ceramics; construction, glazing, and firing. Two th 
hour laboratory and lecture periods. | 


The Arts in America. (2) IT. Mr. By 
Prerequisite: Art 1A, 1B or 10. 

The development of ‘architecture, painting, and sculpture in the Un 
States. Lectures and slides. 


Design in Advertising. (2) I, II. Mrs. J ack 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B, 3A. 6A. 

Lettering, layout and design with emphasis upon related creative p 
lems. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. Occasional field ti 


Primitive and Nonrealistic Art. (2) IT. Mr. Fer 
Prerequisite: Art 1A, 1B or 10. | 
A study of nonrealistic formally designed art expressions of various 

tures—African, Oceanic, American Indian, and others—and their i 
ence on contemporary art forms. Lectures and slides. 


History of Oriental Art. (2) I. Mr. Fen 
Prerequisite: Art 1A, 1B or 10. 

Historic and aesthetic development of the art expression of the Ori 
Lectures and slides. 


Painting Materials and Methods. (2) II. Mr. I 
Prerequisite: Art 111, 115A. 

Experience with the less common painting methods and media; fre 
tempera, glazing, ete. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


Renaissance Painting. (2) I.  ‘Mrge 
Prerequisite: Art 1A, 1B, or 10. 

Study of major painters and movements in Italy, Flanders, France, 
Germany, 1300—1600. Lectures and slides. 


Seventeenth- and Highteenth-Century Painting. (2) I. = 
Prerequisite: Art 1A, 1B or 10. 

Study of major painters and movements in France, Flanders, Spain, I 
land, England, and Italy, 1600-1800. Lectures and slides. 


Independent Studies in Art. (1-3) I, II. The § 
Advanced individual problems in art. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Imer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

tary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 
arrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 
ornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 
felen E. Sweet, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 
farrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 
ohn E. Cushing, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
yemorest Davenport, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
jarbara B. Oakeson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
ames L. Walters, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 
faynard F. Moseley, Ph.D., Instructor in Botany. 

Valter H. Muller, Ph.D., Instructor in Botany. 

donald M. Wootton, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 


requirements for the Majors. All major students in the department are 
aired to present for graduation, in addition to the major requirements listed 
yw, Biology 130 (Genetics), and one upper division course in physiology. 
sh the approval of the departmental chairman, 6 of the required upper 
ision units in the major may be taken in related fields. At the end of the 
lor year majors will be expected to pass an oral examination covering their 
‘k in the major. 

tudents interested in such fields as medicine, dentistry, and nursing are 
ised to major in zoology. Those interested in professional work in agricul- 
e, forestry, and other plant sciences are advised to major in botany. Stu- 
ts desiring to become medical technicians should major in zodlogy, and 
ude a summer course in advanced bacteriology (not available at Santa 
‘bara College) to be taken on some other campus. 


Biology 

reparation for the major. 

juired courses: Units 
ety ts ae OL AIY ie oi 08 we 0 sneha dd voll ol aanvedtavtes hd wa ce. 4 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom .............3... 4 
ehemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry .........:4.....4.-. 8 
Meeanistiy 5 Orvanic Chemistry .... .. 2 feos ce es 8s eee 4 
BeINEy sue Cicioral ZOGLOPY 4 .fi ok eo ile wee aes dele weg 4 
Bemlogv i BeChordate:Zo0logy oi... adi. Seek Ue. ok 4 


ommended: 
OR aN a ee Ne ih oe an ae 3 
ET LNT G1 Cie ay, Bere sce. NR. Soap bee eG ee we PE 4—8 


‘he Major. Twenty-four units of upper division courses in the biological 
mees, of which at least 9 units must be taken in each of the two following 
ups. 


up 1: Units 
Botany 105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants....... 4 
Botany 106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants .......... + 
Botany 108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants ............ 3 


—————_—— (Continued on next page) 
In residence fall semester only. 

Absent on leave, 1951-1952. 

Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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Group 1 (Continued) : Units 
Botany 108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants ............ om 
Botany 140. Principles of Bio-Eeology «2%. Ay. .n pees 3 

+Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Communities ............. 3 
ZLodlogy 104. Entomology ... 2 3.2) 729 Se 4 
Zoology 112. Invertebrate Zoology <5 0.02) sateen 40 
Zoology 113A. Natural History of Vertebrates ........... 3 
Zoology 113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology ........ 3 

Group 2: 

Biology 104. General Bacteriology ....%. 4s .4) 7. ae ee 
Biology 105. Microtechnique is. 2. 22.2) 08 seat. 
Biology 107. Cytology? ...4) 20 cic. a 
tBiology 127. Principles of Immunology) 2.33 4. ee 
Biology 130. Geneties~. 40.77.25 4) ee ee ee 
Biology'131. Evolution 2.2.5. «<< .0:. } 95 eee a 
Biology 145. Economic Biology «..'... (252k aie 
Biology 180. Public Health 2°)... sc). o Oc. epee 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology ........... 
Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physiology ................ 
Zoology 100. Vertebrate Embryology ... . aie eet 
Zoology 106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates ....... 
Zoology 111. General Parasitology ...1.7 3. g-55n eee 
Zoology 126. Animal Physiology: ...%). .). yap 


PRP PR RWwWWwWwWRhoOe 


Botany 


Preparation for the major. 
Required courses: 


Botany 1. General Botany ..%. .%4... . 9 eee 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom ... 2.279 
Botany 6. Plant Anatomy’). .>. 3). 4.0.) <5 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry . >... 7 pune 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry .. .. 00.) 
Zoology 1A. General Zoology (to be taken by the end of the 

sophomore year)... 55.2. oe ye ee 
One additional course in zodlogy (either lower or upper 

CLVISiON)' | s2.2 Sieh ee ee eee we br SA. 


rt Power p 


The Major. Twenty-four units from the following to fit the need of 
student: 


Biology 104. General Bacteriology ......... sas eee 
Biology 105. Microtechnique. ......... ss. - ae 
Biology 107. Cytology s).. 4.0.0.5 «0s oe 
Biology 130. Genetics...) 9050-0. 12 
Biology 131. Evolution’: 2... 7/0 2272) ee ee 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1— 
{Botany 105. Morphology of the Nonvasecular Plants....... 
Botany 106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants.......... 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology............ 
Botany 108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants............ 
Botany 108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants............ 
Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physiology...............+. 
Botany 140. Principles of Bio-Ecology......:.........-- 
;Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Communities.............. 


Co 8 CO px GO PP 


Ww RWW RRR 


{+ Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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; Zoology 
reparation for the major. 
uired courses: Units 
Mey 1 Wronetal  LOOLGR te Mie wi Wel ea en Rtas laid oa 4 


MOY Ss. WnOTdale ZOCOR YH 65 nos elements ele ves 
Botany 1. General Botany (to be taken by the end of the 


PUP ORI TO OME tare haue a, ean Me eta stk ne pear tes 7 «E24! 4 
One additional course in botany (either lower or upper 

MA CRALO MGR Pe Cetera Sacre cls tees ash hats MoE BH Maca He 3-4 
Baomistry 1A—1B: General Chemistry v.02. cence 8 
muemistry 8. Organic Chemistry ':. . yet ane 4 


he Major. Twenty-four units of upper division work in zoology. The fol- 
ng courses from the Biology list may be included in the major: 


meoiory 104, General Bacteriology . sonic i oboe ik ns’4 to 4 
Be VL UO, NEICTOLECHNAGUG ich: jisisis! Micudis 2 xe WR Wisse pp ne ctow «8 3 
MER V2 ASV ROLOM Yash janie ite whe eiseie ens Sivi d wiaeeie A ob apalin vi see + 
mology 127. Principles of Immunology.....2..6..6.0.-5% 3 
Me WA SOR TONCLICS soo le pict ial Sd sex ldintate discs in Pee ag 3 
Reon y Laker EV OIULION sae ary coy! eh sae bys lens ale «Reh aid cone 9 3 
Eye Vets Rats RLMRIA MALI Gc GR dias yb oT Ge he a cs ws 3 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-3 


Biology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Fundamentals of Biology. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
The biology of man and his place in nature. Emphasis on human physiol- 
ogy. The problems that confront all living things and how they are met. 
The cell as a unit of biology. Elements of heredity, and evidence for 
evolution. ; 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 

Not open for credit to those who have had Biology 10. 


Fundamentals of Biology. (3) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Biology 1A. 

The gene as a unifying concept of modern biology. The variety of plants 
and animals and their evolution. Problems of human evolution and sur- 
vival, with emphasis on conservation of soil, water, and other resources. 


ducational Biology. (3) II. 
A general introductory survey course designed especially for education 
majors, but open without prerequisite to all students. Lectures, museum 
studies, field and laboratory work providing basic training in life science. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


Field Biology. (4) II. Miss Erickson 
A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. 

Lecture, two hours; field trips, six hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Bacteriology. (4) I. Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: a course in college biology and one year of college chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach to 
an understanding of the activities of microdrganisms in biological, medi- 
cal, and nutritional problems. Consideration of related immunological 
phenomena 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 
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105. Microtechnique. (3) II. - 
Prerequisite: general zoology or botany, or consent of the instructo: 
Recommended: elementary chemistry. 

Preparation of biological materials for microscopic study. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


107. Cytology. (4) I. My. W. 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and Zoology 1A, or consent of instructor. 
Recommended: Biology 130. 

Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredit 
development. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


+127. Principles of Immunology. (3) II. Mr. Cu 
Prerequisite: organic chemistry (may be taken concurrently) and a; 
course in the biological sciences or equivalent. 
The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological pheno: 
Their significant relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics 
bryology, and evolution are discussed. Attention is also given to r 
hematological phenomena. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours 


130. Genetics. (3) I, IT. Mr. Hardin, Mr. W: 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in biological science and high s 
algebra. 


The principles and the applications of the laws of heredity. 


131. Evolution. (3) II. Mr. 
Prerequisite: Biology 130. 
Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanism 
volved. 


145. Economic Biology. (3) II. — 
A world survey of economically important plants and animals and 
products. Lectures and seminars. Open to all juniors and seniors wi 
prerequisite. 


180. Public Health. (3) I, II. Miss &§ 
Prerequisite: one year of biological science. 
The principles of community well-being with emphasis on preve 
methods in the control of disease; history, economics, and administr 
of health service. 


194A-—194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-1) I, II. The 
Prerequiste: consent of the instructor. 
A critical review of research in selected fields of biology. Oral re 
by students. One discussion period. 


199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences. (1-3) I, II. The 
Hours and credit by arrangement with any member of the staff. La 
tory or field. 


Botany 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. General Botany. (4) I The 
Fundamental facts and principles of the botanical sciences. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


t Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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irvey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) II. Mr. Moseley 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


lant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
‘Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 

An introduction to the anatomy of higher plants. Fundamental deserip- 
tive, comparative, and developmental phases of anatomy. 

Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


UpprErR DIVISION COURSES 


3. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
tternate years ) Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 

An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary relation- 
ships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in alternate 
ears) Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 

An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, 
horsetails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) II. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: Botany 1, Chemistry 8 or equivalent. 

An introductory course on the physiology of higher plants, with particular 
reference to photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, water relations, 
and hormones. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) I. te 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or consent of the instructor. 

Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; methods of collection, 
preservation, and identification; the characteristics and relationships of 
plant families. 

Becture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) II. = 
Prerequisite: Botany 108A. 

Field and herbarium studies of native flowering plants; intensive study 
of California flora. 

Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


Advanced Plant Physiology. (4) IT. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: Botany 107. 

Water relations, nutrition, pigments, photosynthesis, assimilation, respira- 
tion, hormones, dormancy, and periodicity in higher plants. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Zodlogy 1A—1B, and one other labora- 
tory course in botany or zodlogy, or consent of the instructor. 

The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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j141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. (3) IT. + 


TA. 


1B. 


Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Zodlogy 1A—1B, and one other lak 
tory course in botany or zoology, or consent of the instructor. 

The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the 
graphic basis of community distribution. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


Zoology 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


General Zodlogy. (4) I. Mr. Daven 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. oe 
Principles of animal biology, with emphasis on structure, physiol 
heredity, and evolution of animals. Laboratory study of the frog, 
of representative invertebrate animals. 

Lecture: two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


Chordate Zoology. (4) II. Mr. Daven 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A. 

Structure, function, and development of chordates, including basie ] 
ciples of evolution. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


25. Human Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Woo 


The structure of the organ systems based on human material and 
section of the cat. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


40. Introductory Animal Physiology. (3) II. Mrs. Oake 


100. 


104. 


106. 


Oi Wd 


Prerequisite: Physical Science 1A and Biology 1A or their equivale 
An introduction to vertebrate physiology, with emphasis upon 
muscular and nervous systems. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


Vertebrate Embryology. (4) I. Miss Erie 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A and 1B. 

Principles and experimental analysis of vertebrate development base 
a study of amphioxus, amphibians, chick and pig. 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


Entomology. (4) IT. Mr. Daveny 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A. 

An introduction to the study of insects, their classification, struct 
physiology, and ecology. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Mrs. Oake 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A-1B. 

The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emph 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, 
lectures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. One field trip. 


General Parasitology. (4) IT. Mr. Nt 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A-1B. 
Biological aspects of parasitism, with special reference to the ani 


parasites of man. Methods of biological prevention and control of para 
diseases. . 


Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


+ Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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(Invertebrate Zodlogy. (4) I. Mr. Davenport 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A. 

An introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of 
nyertebrate animals, with emphasis on the marine fauna of the Santa 
Barbara area. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


. Natural History of Vertebrates. (3) I. - Miss Erickson 
Prerequisite: a laboratory course in biological science. 

The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; annual 
eycles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribution and 
evolution. 

Lecture, three hours. 


. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology. (3) II. Miss Erickson 
Prerequisite: Zoology 113A. 

Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations: systematics. 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 


Animal Physiology. (4) Il. Mrs. Oakeson 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A—1B and 8, alone 1A or Zoology 1A. 
Recommended: Physics 2A—2B or its equivalent. 

Mechanisms of excitation and response, respiration, nutrition, repro- 
duction, coordination. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory six hours. One field trip. 


EDUCATION ‘ 


1Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. \" at . 
Irving A. Mather, Ph.D., Professor of Education. Lhe aes 
Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. palin 
Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. \",»\ 
Glenn W. Durflinger, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education: 
*Paul A. Jones, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. VA, 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. \%>” 
Lester B. Sands, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. \444 
Robert E. Barry, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. \%" ¥, 
William Hayes, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. \°“\~ 4 
Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. i 
Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education.\™ 


<— 
Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Educati 
*Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 
C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Lecturer in Mineralogy. 


Teacher Education 


Irving A. Mather, Ph.D., Codrdinator of Student Teaching. 
Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Adviser, Elementary Education. 
Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Adviser, Early Childhood Education. 
Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Adviser, Junior High Education, 


Departmental Supervisors 


Marian Anderson, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 
Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 
Robert E. Barry, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Junior I 
Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. (Elemen 
Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 
Ruth M. Doolittle, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 
Roy W. Engle, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 
Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Maurice E. Faulkner, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 
Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
‘Theodore Hatlen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 
Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Elemen’ 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Educati 
Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. (Early Childhood) 
Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 
Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. (Junior High 
Dorothy M. Robarge, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 
Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. (J 
Childhood) 
Patricia H. Whitaker, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Marie R. Wilson, M.S., Instructor in Home Economies. 
Wilton M. Wilton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 


rs In residence fall semester only, 1951-1952. 
2 In residence spring semester only, 1951-1952. 
* Absent on leave, 1951-1952. 
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Major in Education 


s major leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. The four-year program is 
id into three areas: general education, core subjects in the major field, 
dditional requirements for the completion of the kindergarten-primary, 
al elementary or general junior high school teaching credentials. A non- 
itial major is available for students who wish to specialize in the field 
ucation, but who will not complete credential requirements. A minor in 
ition may be approved for students with a major in another department. 


General Education 


sry student majoring in Education must complete approximately 50 units 
neral education as a cultural background for professional study. The 
al education program consists of specified courses in: Art, Biological 
ce, English and Speech, Music, Physical Education, Physical Science, 
iology and Social Studies. Additional general education up to 15 units 
ally elected by students majoring in Education. 


Major Core in Education 


iniform core of courses in the field of Education is required of all students 
ring in this department. A total of 30-32 units is to be selected from the 
ving courses: 


Units 

Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education. . 3 
Education 101. History of Education, 
Education 102. History of American Education, 

or 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education, 

or 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ............... 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology .............. 3 
Edueation 111. Child Growth and Development, 

or 
Psychology 113. Psychology of Adolescence........... Zor 3 
Education 119. Measurement in Education, 

or 
faueation 126, Parent Counseling... .4-. 0 eee 0 es as Zor 2 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education......... 2 
miducation 190, Teaching Procedure .............--++- 5or 6 
Fducation 192. Student Teaching.............::..++. 8 or 10 
fiducation 193. Teaching Problems ...........0. 40-1 2 


Credential Programs 


edentials for service in public schools in California are issued by the Com- 
on of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommendation 
stitutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain acceptable 
lards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. These 
de such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for teaching, 
ical fitness, and personality. 

aching credentials issued on recommendations of this College include: 
kindergarten-primary, entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
es one through three; (b) elementary, entitling the holder to teach in 
es one through eight; (c) junior high school, entitling the holder to teach 
ades seven, eight, and nine in any elementary, junior high, or high school; 
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(d) special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a specified field i 
and all grades in the schools. The preparation for the major in thes 
secondary credential, offered in this institution in art, homemaking, ind 
arts, music, physical education, speech arts, and correction of speech dt 
is obtained through the respective departments. For further informatic 
descriptions under the departments. 

The Department of Education provides and directs the teacher edu 
and teacher training programs for all credentials. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD CREDENTIAL 


Additional courses are required for Education majors who wish to spec 
in early childhood education and obtain the kindergarten-primary erede 
Many of these courses are professional in nature and designed to sup 
thorough background for preparing teachers of young children, ages t 
ten. These courses are: Education 122A—122B, 125, 129, MEC 190, 191 
Health Education 48, Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 94 and 179, - 
6A and 30A—30B-30C-30D. 


Student teaching. See page 71. 
General tests. See page 71 for required tests. 


Special tests. ? 

1. Before enrolling in any music course, all students must take a stai 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are sche 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time annot 


2, Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final profic 
examination in the course, Piano E.C.E., before assignment to directed 1 
ing. The specific piano courses for majors in early childhood education pr 
students to meet the requirements. 


Recommendation for the Minor. A minor in music is strongly recomm 
and consists of the following courses in music: Music 1A, 5, 6A—6B, 30A- 
30C-—30D, 108A—108B, 108C—108D, and Education M.E.C. 190. No eredi 
be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation foi 
minor. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors who wish to complete the requirements for the general eleme 
credential must take the following courses in addition to the core: Art 
Edueation Ar 190, ME 190, PSe or Se 190, Health Education 48 (wor 
Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 98 and 191, Music 1A and 6A-6B 
Physical Education 138. 

Education El 190, Procedure, must be completed before engaging in sti 
teaching. Hight units in student teaching are required in the senior year. 
dents carrying 4 to 6 units of student teaching in any semester may be req 
to reserve a half-day for that student teaching. Prerequisites for Educati 
192 include Education 110, 111, El 190, and two of the following: Art 
Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 191 and Physical Education 138. Tl 
mainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with student t 
ing. Students receiving a grade lower than C in student teaching will 
recommended for graduation or credential. See Scholarship, page 71. Al 
dents expecting to pursue directed teaching are required to confer wit! 
departmental adviser during the two days preceeding registration. 

Student teaching. See page 51. 

General tests. See page 71. 


Special test, Students in Musicianship 1A are required to take a te 
<a 
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‘to carry a tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. 
test is passed satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses 
sic. If the test is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take 
5, and is not recommended to teach music. 


or. Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors in 
usic, physical education, industrial education, and speech correction 
ry valuable for teachers and it is recommended that students who can do 
Ii fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 


GENERAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 


s recommended that majors who wish to take this credential complete 
[ditional course beyond the major core in one of the following subjects: 
tion 117, 135, 169, or 170. These majors must also complete two minors 
» 20 units each) in subject fields taught in the secondary schools of the 


ication J 190, Procedure, must be completed before enrolling in directed 
ng. Hight units of student teaching with a grade of C or higher are 
ed before graduation. The student should arrange his program so that 
our units of student teaching are scheduled for any one semester. Stu- 
receiving lower than C in courses J 190 or J 192 will not be recom- 
d for teaching. See under Scholarship below. 

didates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in two 


yy completing a major in junior high school education and two minors in 
ts taught in the secondary schools. 


yy completing a major taught in secondary schools in another department 
s institution and, in addition, the requirements for the general junior 
school credential as outlined above, except that the completion of only 
inor in a subject taught in secondary schools will be required instead 
), 


mirements for the Minors. For course requirements for the minors se- 
, see description under the departments in which the minors are ad- 
bered. 


Student Teaching 


ng of Application. All majors in any department who are preparing for 
ng crédentials must file an application for student teaching not later than 
id-term of the semester immediately preceding the first student teaching 
ment. All applications will be carefully reviewed by the Committee on 
ing Hligibility and the candidate will be advised of its findings at an 
date. 


olarship. A student may not register for student teaching unless he has 
st an average grade of C in his college subjects. The average of all grades 
ed in courses in Education, including student teaching, must not fall 
'C. If at the conclusion of any semester the average grade should fall 
‘C, the student may not register for student teaching until the C average 
Stablished. No student may be graduated or recommended for teaching 
as not maintained at least a C average in student teaching. 


it credit. Unit credit for student teaching will be allowed only for work 
leted under the direction and with the approval of the Chairman of the 
ftment of Education or his staff. Experienced teachers may be excused 
a certain amount of student teaching after ability to teach has been 
ostrated on the campus under the direction of the supervisors of student 
ing. However, such credit will not be considered as fulfilling unit require- 
3 toward graduation. 


fee Education 


Facilities. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa B 
and the vicinity, except where other arrangements are necessary. The s 
himself must arrange for transportation. The public schools afford the] 
tory for observation and student teaching. Student teachers in early chi 
and elementary education are, as a rule, assigned to the local elem 
schools or placed in the schools of nearby communities. The local junic 
schools and the high school are available for junior high and special sec 
teacher preparation. Student teaching is also available in some fields in 
of the cities in Ventura County. ; 


Proficiency Test Requirements. Proficiency tests in certain statutor 
jects* (reading, language, arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship) are re 
of all candidates for teaching credentials recommended by this Colle 
for those who plan to satisfy part of the State requirements with s 
teaching undertaken at this College. 

Speech Requirement: See page 51. 

Physical Examinations: 

1. All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical ex: 
tion given by the College Physician. 

2. When all prospective teaching majors have completed a total of 45 
another examination will be given by the College Physician. 

3. All candidates who have been absent for one or more semesters mus 
a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertake 
their return. 

Combination of Two Credentials 


If a combination of the kindergarten-primary and elementary crede 
or the elementary and junior high school credentials is desired, at lea 
additional semester will be required. Consult the appropriate departi 
adviser about additional course requirements. 

For a special credential in speech correction in addition to the r 
general credentials, see page 149. 

For a special secondary credential in addition to the general elem 
credential, see the departmental adviser. 


Elementary Administration and Supervision Credentials 


The College offers preparation for three types of credentials unde 
classification. 

1. Elementary School Administration Credential 

2. Elementary School Supervision Credential 

3. Special Subject Supervision Credential 


(1) Elementary School Administration Credential. The program for 
desiring the elementary school administration credential is designed to ¢ 
the candidate to obtain this credential at the earliest date permissible 
the provisions of the regulations set up by the State Department of Edue 
Ordinarily it will require four six-week summer sessions or three eight 
summer sessions, plus the field work. Thus, the employed teacher may cor 
the work without obtaining a leave of absence or giving up any of his ré 
teaching. 

Possession of a valid general elementary credential and verification ¢ 
years of successful teaching experience in the elementary school are rec 


* The statutory subjects are defined in Education Code Section 12130 as follows 

“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and city and ¢ 
shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches in the several gra 
which each may be required in the course of study adopted in pursuance of this f 
viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arithmeti 
geography, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, inclu 
study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) traini 
healthful living, (12) morals and manners.” 
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the elementary administration credential. This credential is the authoriza- 
a upon which a county board of education may issue a certificate to adminis- 
and supervise elementary schools as superintendent, deputy superintendent, 
istant superintendent, principal, vice-principal, supervisor, or curricula co- 
linator in the county. 

[he applicant must complete at least 30 semester units of work after 
filling all requirements for the general elementary credential. Courses 
ered in the regular college year and in the summer sessions to meet this 
juirement are: 
Background courses: (If these have been taken prior to the A.B. degree and 
general elementary credential, upper division general and/or professional 
etives must be substituted.) 


Units 
Edueation 106. Philosophy of Education................. 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ...............-. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development........... 2 
Education 119. Measurement in Education............... 3 
Specific required courses: 
Education 102. History of American Education.......... 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling........... 2 
+Education 133. Supervision of Instruction............... 2 
Edueation 139. Curriculum Construction for Elementary 
Sain G lees aor yee tis FA COs, GRO 2 et 2 
tEducation 140. The Principal and His School............. 2 
tEducation 143. Elementary School Administration........ 2 
tEducation 148. California School Law and Finanece.... ... 2 
Education 149. Field Work in Elementary Administration 
PAB Ve CVISIO Me LA) waste ats Meda yt wes ovale pyle elon > 6 


(2) Elementary School Supervision Credential. This credential requires, in 
dition to the holding of the general elementary credential, verification of 
0 years of successful teaching experience in the elementary schools, and 
semester units of upper division or graduate work. The elementary school 
pervision credential is the authorization upon which a county board of 
ucation may issue a certificate to supervise or coordinate instruction in the 
mentary schools of the county. The requirements for this credential may be 
mpleted in three summer sessions, plus the field work. Courses offered in the 
gular college year and in the summer sessions to meet this requirement are: 


Background courses: (If these have been taken prior to the A.B. degree and 
e general elementary credential, upper division general and/or professional 
sctives. must be substituted. ) 


Edueation 106. Philosophy of Education................. 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................. 
Edueation 111. Child Growth and Development........... 
Education 119. Measurement in Edueation............... 
Specific courses: 
Edueation 102. History of American Education........... 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling........ : 
t¢Education 133. Supervision of Instruction..............- 
Education 139. Curriculum Construction for Elementary 
PER OU ING Rene ree ens cae ace’: SM wie Cala pgs gs) 6 6 en 
tEducation 143. Elementary School Administration........ 
Education 149 (Adm.). Field Work in Elementary Adminis- 
BP OLIND RONG OU VELVISLON A ite ess a ies sn Relay snaya las) shakey (org 
Upper division general and/or professional electives....... 


Units 


— 
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¢ Courses offered in Summer Session only. 
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(3) Special Subject Supervision Credential. This credential requires, in a 
tion to the holding of a special credential authorizing teaching in a spe 
subject field, two years of successful teaching experience. It authorizes 
holder to supervise instruction in the special field indicated in the credet 
held. Ten semester units of work are required in addition to those needed 
the special credential. (See the department chairman concerned with the y 
of the special secondary credential held.) 


Major in Education (without credential) 


Students may complete an Education major without a teaching ecreden; 
Such majors must fulfill the requirements of general education for the cre 
tial majors with approximately 20 additional units in Art, English, Hi 
Economies, the Sciences, and the Social Sciences. 

Education courses required are as follows: Education 101, 102, 106,; 
111, 117 or 126, 119, 170, 180, and one course selected from Education - 
135, 147, 164, or 169. Two upper division courses in Psychology must 
selected from the following: Psychology 107, 112, 113, 145, 148, 168, 17¢ 
178. 


Minor in Education 


A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtai 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the min 


Units 
Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education..... 3 
Education 101. History of Education 
or 
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Lower Division Courses 


57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Jo: 
A general introduction to the various fields of educational thought 2a 
practice. Required of all candidates for any California teaching credent: 


Should precede all other courses in education. Lectures, readings, repo 
and discussions. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSsES 
101. History of Education. (2) I. Mr. Sar 
The development of educational thought and practice viewed as a phz 


of social progress. Ancient and medieval conceptions will be analyz 
with reference to their effect on modern education. 


102. History of American Education. (2) IT. Mr. San 
The development of significant educational ideals and movements and | 


institutions in which they were embodied as a basis for the analysis 
present-day problems. 


106. Philosophy of Education. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. San 
Primary philosophies influencing contemporary American education a 
their possible outcomes. Construction of an educational philosophy be 
suited to developing effective citizenship in a democratic society. 


Education 15 


. Educational Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A, Education 57. 
Application of the principles and findings of general psychology to the 
educative process, with special emphasis on learning as it functions in the 
school environment 


, Child Growth and Development. (2) I, II. Mrs. Beaver 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 

The mental and physical growth and development of the school child in 
relation to personal and social adjustment, with special emphasis on the 
general laws of growth, the health of the school child, and preventive 
hygiene. Directed observation of normal children is required. 


N. Growth and Development of the Young Child. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
Prerequisite: 2 units in courses 126 or N190 completed or taken concur- 
rently. 

‘Discussion and summarization of the principles of physical, intellectual, 
social and emotional development as noted in each child. Based upon 
observations of individual children in the preschool group. 


. Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) II. Mr. Jones 
Study of the practices and procedures employed in school counseling and 
guidance. Techniques and practices employed in child study and parent 
education. 


. Measurement in Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
This course should ordinarily follow the course in Educational Psychology 
110. Main purposes are to acquaint the student with the available standard 
measurements and to enable him to construct valid objective tests in his 
field. Tabulation of scores, simple statistical measures, scoring examina- 
tions, various types of tests and the functions of each, and the broader 
purposes and techniques of evaluation. 


)(P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. 
Mr. Harder, Miss Van Fossen 


2A~122B. Dramatics and Music in Early Childhood. (38-3) Yr. 
Miss Leonard 
‘Elements of dramatic play as an educational factor in the early childhood 
years, including organized as well as spontaneous, dramatic activities of 
children. Develops skill in music necessary for guidance of children’s 
-ereative experiences. Provides laboratory experience in the production 
and evaluation of creative dramatizations, including the composing of 
original music 


». Story Telling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
Fundamental principles underlying the choice and use of children’s stories 
in the early childhood levels. Practical experience in telling stories to a 
group, with evaluation of selection and techniques; building the prospec- 
tive teacher’s own repertoire of literature for young children. 


6. Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
Guidance measures for children and problems arising from parent-child 
relationships and home and school environment throughout the early years 
(birth to ten). Analysis of teacher-parent conferences, parent participa- 
tion and group meetings, 
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129. 


Education 


Organization and Administration of Education for Early Childhoo 


CA Ba ae, Miss Leo 


135. 


139. 


147. 


Participation in the formulation of long-term plans with emphasi; 
the significance of children’s experiences in early childhood edueat 
Consideration of the years of early childhood as an educational unit. | 
ticular study given to possibilities for learning through integrated eX] 
ences as they pertain to organization and development of the curricu 
in kindergarten and primary. 


Remedial Reading. (3) I, II. Mr. Sa 
Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis, and remedial tr 
ment of difficulties in reading in the elementary schools. Two lectures 
three one-hour laboratory periods per week. 


Curriculum Construction for Elementary Schools. (2) II. Mr, Sa 
Construction of curricula; basic principles and practices from the psy 
logical, sociological, and philosophical standpoints; scope and sequene 
making curricula. Copies of curricula gathered from various sources ay 
able for laboratory study. 


Audio-Visual-Radio Education. (2) I, IT. The §S 
Study and use of audio-visual, and radio aids of value in classroom te: 
ing in elementary and secondary schools. Elementary majors must h 
completed El 190 (Elementary Procedure) before taking this cou 
or be enrolled in it concurrently. One lecture and three hours of den 
stration laboratory per week. 


149(Adm.). Field Work in Elementary Administration and Supervision. 
(3-6) I, IT. Mr. Jo 


164. 


169. 


170. 


180. 


Prerequisite: courses 140 or 143. 

Designed to give the candidate practical experience in (1) federal, st: 
county, and city school organization, administration and supervisi 
school finance; housing; business administration; and legal aspects 
education; (2) the organization and administration of the element 


schools; (3) supervision of instruction and curriculum in the element 
schools. 


Education and Vocational Guidance. (2 or 3) Porii Mr. N 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance as affecting the classro 
teacher in elementary and secondary schools. 


Professional Adjustment of the Teacher. (2) Mr. Ha 
Professional problems which a beginning teacher encounters in endeat 
ing to make adjustments to the life of the local school and commun: 
Problems of personality, placement, salaries, school law, school reco1 
professional ethics, community activities, and social life and attituc 


Secondary Education. (2) I, IT. Mr. Sa 
Analysis of present practices and problems of the American second: 
school. Survey of the historical background, objectives, and funcetio 
Application to organization, programs, curricula, methods, and person 


Educational Sociology. (2) IT. Mr. Ha; 

ur American culture, its social groups, processes, institutions, 2 
changes, with emphasis upon its relations to education in general and | 
school in particular. Stress is laid on the influence of organized edueat. 
as a factor in social evolution. A background of an introductory course 
general sociology is valuable, but not required, 


~] 
~] 


Education 


. Teaching Procedure. 

All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area or department of 
eredential, or at the particular level indicated in the title of the course. 
The courses in the general fields include observation of demonstration 
teaching followed by discussion. The special secondary fields offer methods 
of both the elementary and secondary levels. See respective department 
chairmen for prerequisites for 190 courses. 


90A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (3) I. The Staff 
For art majors only) 


90B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (3) I. The Staff 
For art majors only) 


190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) I, I. 

Mrs. Irish 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. The passing of a qualifying test 
in arithmetic given at first meeting of class. Failing students will be ex- 
eluded. A course concerned with the problems of teaching elementary 
arithmetic. Open only to students in elementary and junior high school 
education. ' 


190A. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2) I. 
Miss Leonard 


'190B. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 


Forum and Observation. (4) II. Miss Leonard 
190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss Byers 
190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (4) I, II. The Staff 


90A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. (2) I. 
Mr. Seefeld 


90B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) II. Mr. Ericson 
90C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I. Mr. Monroe 
90. Junior High School Procedure. (5) I, Il. Miss Pond 
EC 196. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
E190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. Mrs. Barnett 


Elementary education majors must have completed El 190 (Elementary 
Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in it concurrently. 


[190. Method of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) IT. Mr. Faulkner 
P 190. Methods of Teaching Piano. (2) IT. 

S190. Secondary Music Education. (2) IT. Mrs. Barnett 
V 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) I. Mr. Christy 
190. Procedures in Nursery Education. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 


190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, I. 
Mr. Harder, Miss Robarge 


ic 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Woodhouse 
190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. 
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Sp 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (3) I, II. Mr. Pal 


191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, « 
ferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation and Participation. (2) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDer 


192. Student Teaching. 
All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fi 
and at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classr 
teaching carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and coll 
supervisors. Planned to give the student opportunity to put into prae 
the principles of teaching and theories of education which have 
presented and discussed previously in preliminary courses in educati 
Practical work in the classroom is supplemented by conferences y 
teachers and supervisors, and by written lesson plans and assigned we 


Prerequisites required for all 192 courses. See respective departm 
chairmen. 


A 192A-192B-192C. Student Teaching in Art. (2-2-2) I, If. 
Mrs. Doolit 


EC 192A. Student Teaching in Kindergarten. (4) Tout. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDew 


EC 192B. Student Teaching in Primary. (6) Dar 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDem 


E1192. Student Teaching in Elementary School. (2-6) tt. 


Miss Byers, Mrs. Ir 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 111, El 190, and two of the following: Art 1 
Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 191, and Physical Education 138. 17 
remainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with stud 


teaching. 
H 192A. Student Teaching in Foods and Nutrition. (2) I,1I. Mrs. Wils 
H 192B. Student Teaching in Homemaking. (2)5i 5a Mrs. Wils 
H 192C. Student Teaching in Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, II. Mrs. Wils 
T192A—192B. Student Teaching in Industrial Arts. (Site The St: 
J 192. Student Teaching in Junior High School. (2-8) I, II. 


Miss Pond, Mr. Bar 
M 192. Student Teaching in Music. (14), Test, _ The St 
N 192. Student Teaching in Nursery School. (4) pele Miss Leona 
P 192. Student Teaching in Physical Education. (2-6) I, IT. The Ste 
Sp 192A. Student Teaching in Speech. (4) 2 Mr. Hatl 
Sp 192B. Student Teaching in Speech Correction. (4) I, II. Mr. Palm 


193. Teaching Problems. 


Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educ 


baer glo in the title. To be taken concurrently with course 192A 
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193A—193B. Teaching Problems in Early Childhood Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
93. Teaching Problems in Elementary Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish 
3. Teaching Problems in Junior High Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Pond, Mr. Barry 
Independent Studies in Education. (1—4) The Staff 


Study of special problems in various fields of education. Open only to 
advanced students approved by the chairman of the department. 


<> 
Additional courses for the elementary administration and supervision 


credentials and certain special subject supervision credentials are offered 
in the Summer Session. 


ENGLISH 


Joseph Foladare, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

William Ashworth, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 
George Hand, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 
Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 
*J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 
Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 
Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt., Assistant Professor of English. 
Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 
W. Hugh Kenner, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Vincent E. Miller, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Marvin Mudrick, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Joseph 8. Stull, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Graham C. Wilson, M.A., Lecturer in English. 


Students must have passed Subject A (either examination or course) be: 
taking any course in English. Regulations concerning Subject A are sté 
on page 29. 

Requirements for the Major. (1) Lower Division. Students must pass cou 
1A-—1B, 53, and 83, in sequence, with an average grade of C or higher. 
the beginning of the sophomore year each major student will be assigned 1 
faculty adviser for guidance in the preparation of his program and in read 
for the Comprehensive Final Examination. 

(2) Upper Division. (a4) Students must take the following courses, adhe1 
as far as possible to the order in which they are here listed: 


Units 

English 1173. Shakespeare).s:iw....... 08 ae 3 
English 156. The Age of Elizabeth 

or 
English 157. The Age of Milton... .... .2..eeee 3 
English 152. Chaucer .........,..... «0 «eee 3 
English 166. The Age of Swift and Pope 

or 
English 167. The Age of Johnson. ... 2.) 2)... 3 
English 130A. Survey of American Literature............ 3 
English 177. The Romantic Age 

or 
Enghsh 187. The Victorian Age......)..) 0 3 


(Dd) In addition, students must take the following courses, in sequence, beg 
ning in the first semester of the junior year: 


English 197A~197B. Comprehensive Survey ,. «a:..a eee 2-2 
English 198A—198B. Comprehensive Review and 
Examination .»..... 44.00... cede. 2-2 


(c) Foreign Language. Each student must complete French 4 or Germai 
or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these languages by pass 
an examination. Another language may be substituted with the consent of 
department chairman. Any student who intends to do graduate work in Engl 
should at an early date consult his departmental adviser regarding spec 
language requirements of the various graduate schools. : 


; Requirements for the Minor. Students normally take a minor by comp! 
ing the following courses in sequence: 1A-1B, 46A-—46B, 130A, plus 5 un 
of English electives. Students wishing an 18-unit minor must take a progr 
completely specified by the chairman. 


2In residence spring semester only, 1951-1952, 
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act A: English Composition. No credit. I, H. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the exami- 
aation in Subject A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
B. First-Year Reading and Composition. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Beginning either semester. 
1A. Intensive reading in selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition. 
1B. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. English 
1A-1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


lewswriting. (3) I. 
-41B. Creative Writing. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hand 
Writing in forms chosen by the student, such as autobiography, essay, 
one-act play, short story, and verse. Consent of the instructor required. 
41A is not prerequisite to 41B. 


-46B. Survey of English Literature. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
46A is prerequisite to 46B. 

ntroduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, Ll. The Staff 
World Literature. (3) I, Il. Mr. Stuurman 
Modern Continental Literature. (3) II. Mr. Stuurman 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
3A. The Short Story. (3) I. 
The writing of original stories, and the analytic study of the form. Con- 
sent of instructor required. 
+. Problems of Composition. (2) I. 
Study and practice in reading, evaluating, and effecting improvement 
in the writing of expository prose. 
Introduction to Literary Criticism. (3) IT. Mr. Kenner 
{A-114B. The English Drama. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Foladare 
114A. From the miracle plays through Ben Jonson. 
114B. From Beaumont and Fletcher through Shaw. 114A is not pre- 
requisite to 114B. 


The English Bible as Literature. (3) II. Mr. Stuurman 

E. Shakespeare. (3) II. The Staff 

J. Shakespeare. (3) I. Mr. Hand, Mr. Willson 
(Primarily for English majors. ) 

, Modern Drama. (3) IT. Mr. Foladare 
European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 

. The English Novel. (3) I. Mr. Mudrick 


, Advanced Journalism. (ENTARE 
Prerequisite: English 27 or its equivalent. 
A-130B. Survey of American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Mathews, Mr. Willson 
130A. Main American writers: Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, Henry 


James. 
130B. Selected American writers from Poe to the present time. 


Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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7132, Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. W 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings 0 
wards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. Consent of instructor requir 


133. The Genteel Tradition in America. (3) IT. _ Mr. W 
The writings of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emily Dick: 
Frost, and Robinson. Consent of instructor required. 


7143. Interrelations of Literature and Philosophy. (3) II. Mr. Stuu 
An attempt to arrive at working definitions of the terms literatur 
philosophy. Readings in Plato, Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. Conse 
instructor required. 


148. English and American Prose since 1900. (3) IT. Mr. Ke 
This course will emphasize forms of modern fiction. 

152. Chaucer. (3) II. Mr. Mu 

153. Contemporary British and American Verse. (3) II. Mr. Ke 


Prerequisite: English 53. 


156. The Age of Elizabeth. (3) I. = 
Nondramatie literature of the Elizabethan period. 


157. The Age of Milton. (3) IT. Mr. I 
166. The Age of Swift and Pope. (3) I. Mr. } 
167. The Age of Johnson. (3) IT. Mr. Fola 
177. The Romantic Age. (3) I. Mr. Miller, Mr. Robi 
187. The Victorian Age. (3) II. Mr. } 
189. Children’s Literature. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Ha 


Extensive reading in children’s literature. Emphasis upon the buildin 
literary understanding in children and the analysis of principles ur 
lying the choice of literature for children at successive age levels. ( 
not be counted toward English major. ) 


197A4-197B. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) I, II. The § 
This course, continued in English 198A—198B, is designed to give 
student a comprehensive understanding of the chronological developr 
of English literature and to foster in him a critical perception. The co 
actually begins in the sophomore year when the student is presented ° 
a “Comprehensive” list of books which he must read during the remail 
of his undergraduate career, under the supervision of an adviser, who 
assist him also in planning his schedule of courses. The student will re 
ter for this course at the beginning of his junior year. The course cons 
of a series of weekly meetings, at which the student will present erit 
papers, based on his reading, for analysis and discussion with his-ady: 


198A—198B. Comprehensive Review and Examination. (2-2) I, II. Thes 
A continuation of 197A-197B. At the conclusion of 198B the student | 
take the Comprehensive Examination, consisting of two three-hour pa] 
on the whole course of study. 


199. Independent Studies in English. (1-3) I, II. TheS 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic standing. 


y Not to be given, 1951-1952. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


4 Ramelli, Doctor de Fil. y Let., Professor of Spanish. 

al Périgord, Ph.D., Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus. 
liam F. Aggeler, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

blo Avila, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

bert Beachboard, Doctorat d’Université, Assistant Professor of French. 
wrles G. Fallis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish and German. 
nuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

lf N. Linn, Ph.D., Instructor in German. 

pert L. Nugent, Ph.D., Instructor in French. 

mond E. Masson, Ph.D., Lecturer in French. 

drés R. Ramén, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 


e Major in French: 
paration for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 (with a grade of A or B), or 
rears of high school French and course 25A—25B, or other equivalent to be 
| by examination. If course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the 
nt must complete course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division 
es. 
dents who wish to make French their major subject must have main- 
1 at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
to their junior year. 
ly students who pronounce French correctly and read it fluently will be 
ted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
may be tested by examination. _ 
e Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
French 101 A—101B. Conversation and Composition ........ 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A-25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
French 109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from 
the Middle Ages through the Nineteenth Century....... 3-3 
é remaining units may be completed from courses: 
’French 112A—112B. The Nineteenth Century ............. 3-3 
French 120A—120B. The Seventeenth Century ............ 2-2 
French 121A—121B. The Highteenth Century ............. 2-2 


ie Major in Spanish: 
eparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 (with a grade of A or B), or 
years of high school Spanish and course 25A—25B, or other equivalent to 
sted by examination. If course 4 is passed with grade lower than B, the 
mt must complete course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division 
es. 
idents who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
d an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
to their junior year. 
ly students who pronounce Spanish correctly and read it fluently will be 
tted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
may be tested by examination. 
e Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
Spanish 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition ...... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A-25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
Spanish 107A-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from 
the Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century ...........- 3-3 


On military leave. 
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The remaining units may be completed from courses: 


Spanish 102. Pronunciation of Spanish .............. 
Spanish 103A—103B. Nineteenth-Century Literature ... 
Spanish 104A—104B. Spanish-American Literature .... 
Spanish 111. Cervantes’ Don Quimote ......)....055.25. 
Spanish 113. Eighteenth-Century Literature .......... 


The Department of Foreign Languages offers minors in French and 9 


Preparation for the Minor. Courses 1, 2, 3, and 4 or four years of high 
work in the chosen language. Students entering from high school an¢ 
completing course 4 with a grade lower than B must complete course 25/ 


The Minor, A minimum of 10 upper division units in the chosen langi 


required, 
French 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 
1. Elementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. 
2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, I. 
3. Intermediate French. (4) I, IT. 
4. Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. 


8A. French Conversation. (1) I, II. 
Prerequisite: French 2. 
Two one-hour meetings. 


25A—25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 
UPPER DivISION CoURSES 
101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. 


Mr. M 


109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from the Middle Ages th 


the Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. 
7112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. 
120A-120B. The Seventeenth Century. (2-2) Yr. 
121A4—121B. The Eighteenth Century. (2-2) Yr. 


199. Independent Studies in French. (1-4) I, II. 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


German 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


In courses 1, 2,3, 4, and 28, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary German. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, IT. 

2. Elementary German (continuation of 1)..(4) To 

3. Intermediate German. (4) I, II. 

4. Intermediate German (continuation of 3). (4) I, IL. 
+ Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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erman Conversation. (1) I, II. Mr. Fallis 
rerequisite: German 2. 
lwo one-hour meetings. 
Latin 
| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
mentary Latin. (5). Mr. Avila’ 


mentary Latin (continuation of 1). (5). Mr. Avila 
ermediate Latin. (5) I, Il. Mr. Avila 


‘he reading and translation of Latin texts. Translation of English into 
atin. 


Russian 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


mentary Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 
ements of grammar and composition. Reading and conversation. 
mentary Russian. (4) II. Mr. Masson 


Jontinuation of 1. 
Spanish 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


courses 1, 2,3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


mentary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
mentary Spanish (continuation of 1). (4) I, I. The Staff 
ermediate Spanish. (4) I, II. The Staff 
ermediate Spanish (continuation of 3). (4) I, Il. The Staff 
jpanish Conversation. (1) I, Il. Mr. Avila 
Prerequisite: Spanish 2 or equivalent. Two one-hour meetings. 

25B. Advanced Spanish. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


-101B. Conversation and Composition, (3-3) Yr. My. Avila 
Pronunciation of Spanish. (2) II. Miss Ramelli 
A-103B. Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 
—104B. Spanish-American Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages to the 
neteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Miss Ramelli 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote. (2) I. Mr. Ramén 
EHighteenth-Century Literature. (2) I. Mr. Ramon 
Independent Studies in Spanish. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 


Individual investigations in literary fields, 


Not to be given, 1951-1952, 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D., Professor of Home Economics. 
Alice V. Bradley, M.A., Professor of Home Economies. 

Florence C. Meredith, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 

Edna D. Meshke, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Winifred M. Frye, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 
Marion P. Alves, M.A., Assistant Professor of Home Economies. 
Roberta L. Cunningham, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economic 
Ruth Major, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
Beverly M. Myers, M.S., Instructor in Home Economics. 

Marie Wilson, M.S., Instructor in Home Hconomiecs. 

Snoda K. Bradley, B.S., Assistant in Home Economics. 


Requirements for a Major in Home Economies leading to a B.A. degr 
Fifty-eight units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Seience os. cn eee eee See pee ls)» 0 pe oe Or 16 
Physics 19. Introductory Physics |, ..3./) 2). see 4 
Chemistry 2C. Inorganic Chemistry ... |.) apie ae eee 4 
Chemistry 8. Organie Chemistry ....): 7250) agen ee 4 
Biology 1A.. Fundamentals of Biology .2. 13.3) eee 4 

(Biology 104. General Bacteriology—4 units recommended) 

Social Science’ os... ee va aa co etn none gn 9 

History 17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United 
States or Political Science 20A—20B. American Political 
Development 2.0. v cee ewe © bee ale ne nr 3-3 

Economies 1A. Principles of Economics, or 

Economics 109. Introduction to Economics ............... 3 

Psychology 1A. General Psychology .... 7 @:QR3ae Sipe 3 

English, Speech .4.....6. 0.5 5 sigs. nails olay eane gn 12 
English 1A—1B. First-Year Reading and Composition ..... 3-3 
Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech : .... 4). 3 
Speech 21, or 30 or Sl or 42 1)... 00. 

7M A Gree vi ete ee elaleie ¢auls ele 4 > cele 
Art 6A. Design and Color’)... 7 “(27 oe ae 
Art 10. The Understanding of Art, . >). ig. 
Art 114. History of Interior Design . 3) ..4).00 see 
Art/116. Analysis of Design :...../44.%.0 ee fe ae 

MUSIC ice ee ee eae wie ats nie ieys «Oe er 
Music 5A. Music History and Appreciation .............. 

Physical education... ... «sx + sus: /=/s:ainveum ips) eee en 

Controlled ‘electives ~. 0.0.5.0 ..4: 0. «sale 5 = ee 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy .......... 

Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family ............505 


Forty units in home economies as follows: 


Required Courses 


Home Economies 4. Household Equipment ............... 21 
Home Economics 9A—9B. Food Study ...\.....1.......!. 6 
Home Economies 10. Elements of Nutrition or 

Home Economics 103A. Nutrition and Dieteties .......... 2-3 
Home Economies 12. Introductory Home Economies ....... 2 
Home Economies 13, Child Care....... ... 044 «au ule 2 


Home Economics 87 
Home Economics 15. Home Furnishings ................. units 
imatome Hconomics 90. Textile Study ......0.0 0.0... 0.00.5. 
Home Economies 93. Dress Design and Selection .......... 
Home Economics 95. Clothing Construction .............. 
Home Economics 133. Child Care Laboratory ............. 
Home Economies 140. Home Management Principles ...... 
Home Economics 142. Home Management Laboratory ..... 


DODO Dw Mey 


30-31 units 
Elective Courses 


To complete a balanced program, 

rto meet American Dietetics Association standards, 

rto fulfill requirements for a special secondary teaching credential. 

| 9-10 units 


juirements for a Divisional Major in Applied Arts leading to a B.A. De- 
A divisional major in the Applied Arts is offered for students who are 
sted in combining art and home economies to satisfy a particular interest 
hase of home economics. The 40 units required in the major may be divided 
en home economies and art (20 units in each) to fulfill the requirements 
e of four lines of emphasis: (1) General Homemaking; (2) Clothing; 
Iouse and Home Furnishings; (4) Food Service. See Applied Arts Divi- 
‘page 47 in this catalogue). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


usehold Equipment. (2) I, IT. Miss Myers 
Study of the selection, use, and care of home equipment; consideration of 
onstruction features, initial and operational costs, and labor-saving 
values. Two two-hour laboratories. 


B. Food Study. (3-3) I, II. Miss Major 
Scientific study of foods; development of skill in selection, purchase, prep- 
ation, and service of food. One lecture and two three-hour laboratories 
weekly. 


00d Study. (3) II. The Staff 
Designed for nonmajors; a study of underlying principles involved in the 
oreparation and serving of various types of foods. One lecture; two two- 
1our laboratory periods. 


lements of Nutrition. (2) I, II. Miss Bradley, Miss Cunningham 
Fundamental principles of human nutrition; promotion and maintenance 
of health and efficiency in adults and children through desirable food 
selection, habits, and health practice; digestion, excretion, and elementary 
netabolism. Open to noncredential home economics students and to non- 
majors. 


eal Management. (2) I, II. Miss Cunningham 
Prerequisite: course 9B; 9C for divisional majors. 

Planning, preparing, and serving meals; emphasis upon costs, equipment, 
management, and guest functions. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


ntroductory Home Economics. (2) I. Miss Meshke 
Study of selected principles of home and family living; individual man- 
agement problems involved in adjustment to college residential situations. 
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Home Economics 


13. Child Care. (2) I, II. Mrs 


A study of the physical, emotional, and social needs of the infa 
young child in relation to his membership in the family. Observa 
young children in well-baby clinics and nursery schools. 


14. Consumer-Buying. (2) I, II. Miss] 


A nontechnical discussion of standards for selection of consumer 
evaluation of agencies aiding and protecting the consumer; met! 
improving the purchasing ability of the consumer under existing 
conditions. Not accepted for credit toward the major. 


15. Home Furnishings. (3) I, II. Mrs. 


Designed to give a background in home planning and decoration; 
velop an appreciation of principles of art as they are related to ey 
problems. Laboratory work consists of analysis and development 0: 
plans and individual projects involving home furnishings. 


25. Quantity Cookery. (2) I, II. Th 


Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B. 

Principles of cookery adapted to large-quantity preparation of fooc 
college cafeteria; standardization of formulae, calculation of cost 
and operation of equipment. Planning menus for school lunchroon 
pitals, and commercial cafeterias. Two three-hour laboratory peri 


90. Textile Study. (2) I, II. Miss ] 


Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical backg 
production, and manufacture; understanding and evaluation of new 
new fabrics, and new finishes. 


93. Dress Design and Selection. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Me 


Choice of wearing apparel and accessories based upon an analytic 
diagnostic study of color and design principles in relation to a 
vidual’s physical characteristics, grooming problems, and pers 
traits. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 


95. Clothing Construction. (3) I, IL. “Mrs. Me 


Prerequisite: course 90. 

Problems in clothing construction based upon the student’s need, in 
and ability; study of ready-made garments with instruction in res 
refitting, or remaking. One lecture; two three-hour laboratory peri 


96. Children’s Clothing. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Me 


101. 


102. 


Prerequisite: course 95. 
Problems involved in selecting, planning, and making children’s elo 
garments, designed with emphasis upon self-help, constructed for el 
who ean be studied and fitted in the laboratory. Two three-hour labo 
periods. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Advanced Clothing Construction. (2) I, II. Miss Meshke (Le 
Prerequisite: course 95. Miss Cunningham (Labor: 
Selection and manipulation of fabrics; construction of garments ir 
silk, and synthetics, emphasizing fundamental principles of handlir 
sewing machine operation. One lecture, one three-hour laboratory ] 


Experimental Cookery. (2) I, II. Miss. 
Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, Chemistry 8. 

A study of scientific principles and approved experimental metho 
volved in the preparation of foods in which variables (ingredient: 
eee and techniques) may affect quality. Two three-hour labo 
periods. 
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\A. Nutrition and Dietetics. (3) I, II. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: courses 9A-9B, Chemistry 8. 
Principles of normal human nutrition as modified by age, sex, and occu- 
pation. A study of basal metabolism and of metabolism of all food groups. 
Calculation and preparation of diets to meet the normal needs of indi- 
viduals and groups; cost dietaries. Construction and use of visual aids 
for the teaching of nutrition. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


3B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) I, Il. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: courses 103A and Chemistry 108A. 
Abnormal nutrition; dietary treatment of diseases such as diabetes, ne- 
phritis, gastrointestinal disorders, and others. Case problems include 
urinalyses and their interpretation in reference to the diet ; basal metabo- 
lism tests. Critical analyses of research, current literature, and radio pro- 
grams in the field of nutrition. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


9. Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) I, Il. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: course 103A or its equivalent. 
Designed for the professional person interested in current progress in the 
nutrition field. Course includes reports, reviews, and discussions of scien- 
tific literature; special attention given to recent findings of carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat metabolism; the vitamins, the minerals ; diet and its rela- 
tion to disease ; food fads or fallacies. 


1, Clothing Economics. (2) J, I. Miss Biester 
Eeonomic aspects of the production and distribution of textiles and ready- 
to-wear clothing which directly or indirectly affect the consumer. Buying 
points and evaluation of buying guides. Individual and family clothing 
budgets. 


5, Clothing in the Commercial Field. (3) I, Il. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 111. 
Fashion merchandising, store organization, and salesmanship. 


1. Tailoring. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Meredith 
Prerequisite: courses 95, 101. 
Study of fabrics, design, and construction principles suitable for tailored 
garments. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 


5. Demonstration Methods. (2) I, IT. Miss Cunningham 
Individual experience in the selection, organization, and presentation of 
project materials utilizing professionally recognized demonstration tech- 
niques; observation and evaluation of professional demonstrations. 


33, Child Care Laboratory. (2) I, II. Mrs. Alves 
Prerequisite: course 13. 
Analysis and interpretation of child care principles through participation 
in organized program of work with a group of preschool children. One 
lecture and three morning hours weekly to be arranged. 


34, Organization and Administration of Institutions. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, and 103A. 

The organization and administration of food service in various types of 
institutions. Emphasis on methods of administration, personnel manage- 
ment, purchasing of food and supplies, records and accounts. Selection and 
arrangement of equipment for schools, hospitals, and commercial and civic 
institutions. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


135. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


150. 


Home Economics 


Institutional Buying. (2) I, IT. The § 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, and 108A. . 
Institutional marketing, with emphasis upon marketing for school h 
programs. Production and distribution of food commodities, marke 
costs, factors influencing prices; marketing of special foods such ase 
fruits, meats, and vegetables. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory, 


Home Management Principles. (2) I, II. Miss M 
Prerequisite: economics. 

Study of work-simplification programs, systematic household pract: 
and organization of resources basic to achievement of objectives in fai 
living. 


Consumers and the Market. (2) I, IT. Miss Bie 
Prerequisite: economics and senior standing. 

Study of marketing structure, functions, and conditions basic to thes 
tion of consumer problems in selection of goods for home consumpt 
Evaluation of agencies aiding consumers. 


Home Management Laboratory. (2) I, II. ' Miss M 
Prerequisite: courses 4, 103A, 140. 

Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management Hi 
and solve homemaking problems in connection with food preparation 
serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satisfac! 
human relationships. 


Family Housing. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Wil 
Prerequisite: Art 1. 

Historic, artistic, economie, and functional aspects of housing; appra 
of house plans in terms of optimum family living. Three lecture hour 


194A. Home and Community Relationships. (2-3) I, II. Miss Bie: 


Prerequisite: senior standing, consent of the instructor, and Eduea’ 
H 190. 

Laboratory experience in the utilization of the practices of home econor 
in youth and adult organizations. One one-hour conference, two three-h 
periods of field work. 


194B. Counseling and Guidance for Home and Community Life. (2-3) II 


199, 


Prerequisite: senior standing and consent of the instructor. Miss Bie: 
Criteria for understanding and evaluating individual and group reactio 
contributions which home and community leaders may make to citizens 
programs for young people. 


Individual Studies in Home Economics. (1-3) TI, II. TheS 
Individual problems in various phases of home economics. Permission 


staff. 
RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 

Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics, (4) I, I 
Mrs. Wil 

Education H 192A. Student Teaching in Foods and Nutrition. (2) ae 
Mrs. Wil 

Education H 192B. Student Teaching in Homemaking. (2) I, II. 
Mrs. Wil 

Education H 192C. Student Teaching in Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, 
Mrs. Wil 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


manuel EH. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

ynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

oy L. Soules, M. 'S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

arvey E. Carlsen, M.S. , Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
flliam F. Holtrop, Ed. De Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
liam G. Knife, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
lorence W. Lyans, M. A. , Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
ohn A. McClure, Ph.D. , Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
obert A. McCoy, M. Ed., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
larold J. Miller, M.S. , Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

alph K. Nair, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
[aurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
oseph J. Sayovitz, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
cermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
ouie S. Taylor, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

'red L. Griffin, A.B., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 
‘heodore 8. Ellenwood, M.A., Instructor in Industrial Arts. 

ohn M. Groebli, M.S., Instructor in Industrial Arts. 

letcher M. Haight, M.S., Instructor in Industrial Arts. 

lyde Keener, M.A., Instructor in Industrial Arts, 


‘he Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts and 
phic arts. 


eneral Requirements: Students with a major in industrial arts who wish to 
k toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy general requirements listed on 
e 44, 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


tudents working toward a degree, with a major in Industrial Arts, are 
uired to complete the following: 


Freshman Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
ier Se ea 3 MP lIigh weiss tere cle cn aero aves Gn os, 4 3 
GL, eae 3] SOCIAL SO CLONCOIe. east. a iets, Steet 3 
sical Science 1A or Chem. 2.... 3-4 Physical Science 1B or Physics 19.. 3-4 
. 1, Freehand Drawing and I.A. 20, Metalworking Fundamentals 3 
Bey ee a ee ee SRS LG 2 Arte OLE MNLUSI Ce were neko Otel ema 2 
11, Woodworking Fundamentals 3 IF OFT ON re py nen areas tty u.0e athe shal 1% 
See 13 Physical Education. 02. ke sous 3 
sical Education .............. z 

16517 16-17 
Sophomore Year 

FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Umts 
TL AS CRC aca ear 4 Ed. 57, Intro. to Education....... 3 
LiL os 6 Ae ea TSS a Pe Ae Ma 3 (PRY CO OlLOC Ver leat rssuset ons, cichatce eae ci a0kt 3 
. 5, Drafting Fundamentals.... 3 ATES OMS MUSIC eee ee teeters cas 2 
. 80, Graphic Reproduction Fun- I.A. 4A, Machine Shop........... 3 
RETIRE RUBIA foyis yaiiccish a <sle @ Sealers ia: a's 3 £1.A. 30, 31, or 32, Automotive 
DI Preciosa is acres sp hans 1% AVVO meee ernie oo Sree eter nu Mme es 3 
meal Education ............. 2 Ft OST ORME Se oaseantr tats Pokemon Botte o\6 13 

moneteat Gm Catlonm@ ats st@eerilcl< ctece. « 3 
53 16 


Absent on leave, 1951-1952. 
Students must ‘satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 
r 
Students planning to complete an automotive unit shop credential should enroll for 
few or L.A. 32. 
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Those students desiring to receive a special secondary credential in indus 
arts will enroll in the Education courses as indicated, and those taking 
Bachelor of Arts degree only will enroll in the alternate courses indicated a 
the Education courses, except that all majors are required to complete Hd 
tion 164, Education and Vocational Guidance. 


Junior Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER - 1 


*Social Science Elective ......... 
G.A. 105, Industrial Arts Design... 
Kd. 110, Educational Psychology or 

I.A. 182, Ind. Management and 

OTeanizations wey. ee 
English-Speech Elective .......... 
Technical elective aaa e eee 


Controlled Electives ............. 
1.A. 149; Hlectricity..7274.5.) eee 
Ed. 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Ed., or 
I.A. 101, Estimating and Buying 
of Ind. Materials and Equipment, ‘ 
Ed. I 190A, Teaching Procedures in 
Industrial Arts, or I.A. 107, In- 


dustrial Relations >.>... +). 


14 alt 
Senior Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units 


Ed. I 190B, Content and Material in Ed. I 190C, Curric. Development in 
I.A. or I.A. 108, Industrial Super- I.A. or I.A. 103, Survey of Occu- 
VISION Viste scone ee 2 pations +") 7. kee eee ee 

Hd. 164, Education and Vocational +Ed. 170, Sec. Ed. or Prescribed 
Guidancels dct. ae ee Electives 4. a eee <n 

Ed. I. 192A, Student Teaching or *Ed. I 192B, Student Teaching or 
Keon. 150, Labor Economics.... Prescribed Electives ........... 

Mechnical Hlectiv esta... aoe eee i Technical Hlectives 3...) 

General Hlective 5.2.2) ae 


15 J 


SECOND SEMESTER T 


In order to qualify for recommendation by the department for the teacl 
credential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test (if a tran 
course in speech has been accepted) or Speech 11; complete the proficie 
tests before being assigned to student teaching; and have an average scho 
ship grade of C or higher in all courses completed in Industrial Arts. | 
applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical examina’ 
of the University after having passed 45 units. 


Requirements for Minors in Industrial Arts: No fewer than 20 seme 
units of Industrial Arts are required for a minor, 6 units of which must b 
upper division courses. The selection of courses is subject to the approva 
the Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. ' 
following subject-matter fields are offered. 


. Automotive work 

. Electrical and radio work 

. General metal work 

. Industrial arts crafts 

. Industrial arts for elementary schools 
. Machine shop 

. Mechanical drafting 

. Photography 

. Printing 

10. Woodwork. 


_ Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may be selected by stude 
in other departments according to their needs and interests, provided 
prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 


CO cN DOR WwW DOH 


¥ Economic 6A, Accounting, for those taking the Bachelor of Arts degrees only. 
j Electives to be selected to fit the respective areas of interest, to be approved by 
Chairman of the Department of industrial Arts or his representative. 
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Industrial Arts 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


.B. Elementary Machine Shop. (3-3) I, Il. Mr. McClure 
The fundamental operations in the machine shop, care and use of hand 
tools, layout work, benchwork, simple lathe turning, screw thread-cutting, 
and taper work. 


Voodworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, I. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Analysis and application of the fundamentals of woodworking and wood 
turning. Includes nomenclature, processes, techniques and care and suita- 
bility of tools and materials. 


fachine Woodworking and Cabinet Construction. (3) I, II. 
Prerequisite: course 11, Graphic Arts 5. 

The training in operation and upkeep of woodworking machinery in the 
construction of various types of cabinetwork, casework, and furniture. 


fetalworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, I. Mr. Groebli, Mr. Taylor 
A lecture and laboratory course offering fundamental theory and practice 
in metalworking processes, tool operations and practical metallurgy as 
used in school and industry. 


“orging and Welding. (2) I. Mr. Taylor 
The principles and practices of forging, testing, and heat-treatment of 
steels. Oxy-acetylene, resistance, and AC and DC electric are welding of 
ferrous and nonferrous metals. Field trips are included. 


“undamentals of Transportation Machinery. (3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
An introduction to the nature and construction of transportation equip- 
ment used in modern society. 


Automotive Maintenance and Operation. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Economies of selection, operation, and maintenance of the automobile. 


Fundamentals of Automotive Repair. (3) I. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 20 or equivalent. 

Study of the construction and maintenance of the automobile, with 
practice on laboratory equipment with live cars. 


-93B. Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Knife 
A study and experience course aimed to help develop competence by 
teachers in the use of diversified art materials and tools through projects 
typical of the interests and needs of children. 


Expressive Activities for Early Childhood. (2) I, II. Mr. Knife 
Provides experiences with various environmental media in the school of 
early childhood—uursery, kindergarten, and primary years, including the 
construction of visual education materials, simple musical instruments, 
and educational play materials. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. 

gael, IT. Mr. Miller 
Problems involved in specifications, purchase orders, contracts, and bids. 
Estimating and calculating costs of materials and equipment. 


. Survey of Occupations. (2) I, II. Mr. Nair 
Collection and dissemination of occupational information, including dis- 
tribution, classification, patterns, and trends. 
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104A-104B. Advanced Machine-shop Practice. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Me 
Prerequisite: Course 4A or 4B. 
Study and practice in the more exacting machining processes with 
on lathes, milling machines, shapers, grinders, planers, and drilling 
chines, involving direct application. of mathematics and machine: 
theory. 


105A—105B. Toolmaking and Designing. (3-3) I, I. Mr. Me( 
Prerequisite: course 104A or 104B. 
An advanced course in design and construction of tools, jigs, fixt 
dies, and machine parts. Advanced theory and applied mathematic 
also included. 


107. Industrial Relations. (3) IT. Mr. 
A comprehensive treatment of the various factors involved in indus 
relations; includes policies, trends, procedures, pertinent laws, an 
cepted practices. 


108. Methods in Industrial Supervision. (2) I. Mr. . 
The qualifications, techniques, and responsibilities of industrial sup 
sion. The principles of leadership in the functions of directing, 
trolling, and coordinating the combined efforts of men, machines, 
material. 


111A—111B. Boat Building. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Elleny 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The fundamentals of designing, lofting and construction of small ¢ 


112. Furniture Construction. (3) I. Mr. Hol 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The analysis of the construction of domestic furniture with ap] 
experience through selected laboratory projects. 


113. Period Furniture. (2) I, II. Mr. Elleny 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The study of period furniture including upholstery, decoration, and ‘ 
ing as appropriate. Laboratory and lectures. 


115. Painting and Woodfinishing. (2) IT. Mr. Hol 
| Prerequisite: course 11 or equivalent. 
An analysis of wood finishes and woodfinishing processes with ap} 
laboratory experience using a wide variety of standard finishes. 


124A. Sheet Metal. (2) I. Mr. Ta 
Prerequisite: courses 20 and Graphic Arts 5. 
Theories and principles of fabricating sheet metals. Use and ma 
nance of the common sheet metal tools and equipment used in schools 
industry. Field trips are included. 


127A. Art Metalwork. (2) I. Mr. Ta 
Design and construction of ornamental articles of copper, brass, Brita 
metal, silver, aluminum, nickel, bronze, and other nonferrous metals. 


131. Motor Tune-up. (3) II. Mr. Ke 
Prerequisite: course 32 or equivalent. 
Instruction in the use of motor-tune-up test equipment, including exh 
analysis and the operation of the electric dynamometer. 


132A-132B. Advanced Automotive Work. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Ke 
Prerequisite: course 32. 
An advanced course in the study of more intricate phases of autome 
maintenance, with emphasis on design and materials. 
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utomotive Electrics. (2or 3) II Mr. Keener 
rerequisite: course 32. 

he theory, construction, maintenance and repair of the electrical devices 
sed in starting, lighting, and ignition of automobiles, 


Mmectricity. (3) I, I. The Staff 
rerequisites: I.A. 4A and Physical Science 1A or Physics 19 or equiva- 
mt. 

_study of electricity, correlated with the use of instruments, tools and 
‘ectrical material in the laboratory. 


Direct Current Circuits. (3) I. The Staff 
'rerequisite: course 149. 

fagnetism, resistance, and wire sizes. Ohm’s Law, series and parallel 
ireuits, power, primary and secondary cells, meters, electromagnetism 
alls, induced electromagnetic forces, direct current motors and genera- 
ors, and distribution. 


Alternating Current Circuits. (3) II. The Staff 
*rerequisite: course 149, . 

nductance, capacitance, impedance, power relationships, meters, single 
hase and polyphase circuits, transformers, alternating current motors, 
nd generators, distribution systems, house and power wiring, control 
ircuits and devices, rectifiers. 


-152B. Advanced Electrical Laboratory Work. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
-*rerequisite: courses 149 and 161. 

{tudy of electrical appliances and electrical machinery used in home and 
n industry. Practice in the repair of such appliances and machinery and 
heir original manufacture. Radio repair and construction may also be 
neluded. 


tadio. (3) I, II. The Staff 
?rerequisite: course 149. 

Hectrical phenomena as applied to radio circuits and equipment used 
nreceiving sets. 


-162B. Radio Construction and Installation. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
?rerequisite: course 161. 

[Theory and practice in the construction of radio sets of various types, in 
sonnection with the principles of short-wave radio operation and installa- 
ion. 

-170B. Stagecraft and Stage Construction. (3-3) I, I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 1. 

Problems involved in design, construction, and decoration of stage scenery 
and other accessories. The problems of lighting and sound are given 
*mphasis. 

« Industrial Arts Crafts (2 or 3) I, IT. Mr. Richards 


Designing, planning, and construction of projects involving fundamental 
operations in craft materials. 


'. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Prerequisite: 172A. 
Advanced work in designing, planning and experimentation with all types 
of handicraft media. 


‘Model Making. (2 or 3) II. ! Mr. Knife 
Prerequisite: courses 11 and 12. 

Planning and development of scale models through study and laboratory 
work on selected projects. Field trips included. 
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179. Early Childhood Education Integrated Craftwork. (3) I, IT. Mrs. 
A course designed to develop self-expression in integrated handw 
pre-school and primary grades. Constructive work in materials as 
dium of self-expression will include easel painting, modeling, w 
with wood, paper, and cardboard, pasting, using crayons, and” w 
with natural and discarded materials. 


181. Tool and Equipment Maintenance. (1 or 2) I. Mr. H 
Maintenance, reconditioning, repairing, and care of tools, equit 
and mechanical devices. 


182. Industrial Management and Organization. (3) I. Mr 
An analysis of fundamental problems in industrial managemer 
cludes a study of the plant, personnel, the product, managerial ¢o 
and operating procedures. 


183. General Metal Shop Organization for Teachers. (3) II. Mr. 1 
Prerequisites: courses 21, 124A, 127A. 
A course to give advanced students training in organization and m: 
ment of a general metal shop in the secondary schools. Developm 
teaching aids, designs, projects, tests, course outlines, and related 
ing materials are stressed. Field trips are included. 


191. Manipulative Work for the Integrated Program in Primary and 
Elementary Grades. (3) I, II. Mrs. - 
Prerequisite or taken concurrently: Education El. 190. 
For primary and elementary teachers to develop an acquaintance 
skill in the use of materials in an activity program. The integrat 
handwork activities with the primary and elementary program 
phasized with stress on sources of materials. 


199. Independent Studies in Industrial Arts. (1—4) The 


Graphic Arts 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching. (2) I, II. Mr. Groebli, Mr. E 
Designed primarily for students in the field of industrial educat 
enable them to develop skill in expressing ideas in drawing tha 
illustrate and clarify other school subjects. 


5. Drafting Fundamentals. (3) I, IT. Mr. Haight, Mr. ] 
Theory and practice in the basic elements of instrumental drawi 
7. House Design and Planning. (3) I, II. Mr. 


The basic principles of architectural drafting, including the specia! 
niques and methods used in developing working drawings of dwe. 


70. Photography. (3) I, IT. Mr. \ 
The practice of photography for personal and educational use. T 
and practice in the use of equipment, picture taking, and laboratory 
Baha in processing contact and projection prints. Field trips a 
cluded. 


80. Graphic Reproduction—Fundamentals. (3) I, IT. Mr. O: 
Basic graphic arts processes, including relief, intaglio, planogr: 
silk screen printing, and bookbinding. 


81. Typography. (3) II. Mr. Cz 
Prerequisite: course 80. 
Conventional and contemporary styles in typography. Problems 2 
periodical, and newspaper composition. Copy preparation and prooi 
ee ees cylinder and open cylinder press operation. Field trij 
included. 


Industrial Arts 97 


—102B. Architectural Drafting and Design. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Haight 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 7. 

Theory and practice of architectural design of structures, including work- 
ing and pictorial drawings, based on studies of styles, building ordinances 
and site development. Field trips included. 


Industrial Arts Design. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Seefeld 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 

Principles of structural and aesthetic design of industrial products with 
the emphasis on adaptability to industrial arts projects. 


.-106B. Advanced Machine Drawing and Design. (3-3) I, IJ. Mr. Miller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Theory and drafting with application to motion, power transmission, 
gears, and cams; machine and tool design. 


Descriptive Geometry. (3) II. Mr. Haight 
Prerequisite: course 5 or equivalent. 

The application of the principles of descriptive geometry to the solution 
of three-dimensional problems in drafting. 


Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: course 70 or equivalent. 

The practice of photography for personal and educational use. Theory and 
practice of photographie lighting, with special emphasis on portraiture, 
still life and landscape photography. Field trips are included. 


1, Advanced Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: courses 70 and 171. 

Advanced theory and techniques in the use of equipment and in processing 
photographs. Problems of special interest to teachers. Includes an intro- 
duction to color photography and motion pictures. Field trips are included. 


Color Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: courses 70 and 171. 

Theory and practice of taking pictures in color and making color prints. 
Field trips are included. 


\-180B. Printing Plant Management. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Carlsen 
Prerequisites: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 

Designed to give the student information and practice in the organization 
and- management of all departments of the printing plant, including the 
requisitioning of stock and equipment. Field trips are included. 


\-182B. Machine Composition. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Carlsen 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 
Principles and operations involved in line casting machine composition. 


\-184B. Photolithography. (3-3) I, I. Mr. Carlsen 
Prerequisites: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 

The fundamentals of lithography, including the mixing and analysis of 
chemicals; practice in the production and care of albumin plates; offset 
press operation. Line, half-tone, and color production by the photolitho- 
graphic process. 

Presswork. (3) II. Mr. Carlsen 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 

Advanced study in imposition and make-ready on various forms using 
platen, automatic cylinder, open cylinder, and offset presses. Platemak- 
ing, machine cutting, and folding included. 


Independent Studies in Graphic Arts. (1-4) The Staff 


MATHEMATICS 


Stanley E. Rauch, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
Paul J. Kelly, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Lewis F. Walton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Donald D. Wall, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in the Department of Mi: 
matics who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the ge1 
requirements listed on page 44. A minimum of 20 units must be selected : 
the upper division curriculum of the Department of Mathematics. All 
grams of study must be approved by the Chairman of the Department. 


Preparation for the Major: The student should have completed two yea 
algebra and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry in high s¢ 
Competence in the following college courses, or their equivalents, is esse: 
for successful upper division study: Mathematics 3A-3B-4A-4B; 8, 
Physics 2A—2B. 


Requirements for the Major: A minimum of 20 units of upper div: 
mathematics is required, including the following courses: 


Units 
Mathematics 111A. Higher Algebra .................... 3 
Mathematics 112. Introductory Higher Geometry......... 3 
Mathematics 118A. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis.... 3 
Mathematics 119. Differential Equations ............. en 


To complete the minimum requirements, the student may select from the 
lowing courses, according to his interest: 


(1) Recommended to those interested in the applications of mathemati 
planning graduate work in this field: 

Mathematies 105. Numerieal Analysis .. iv. joe. eee ere 
Mathematics 118B. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis.... 93 
Mathematics 122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Vari- 

ables... ee ea aN Dw ti oe 3 
Mathematics 124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematies.... 1-3 


(2) Recommended to those intending to teach mathematics or preparing 
advanced mathematical study in graduate school: 
Mathematics 109. Fundamental Concepts.of Algebra...... 
Mathematics 111B, Higher Algebra... .. ¢. sos eee 
Mathematics 113. Fundamental Concepts of Geometry... .. 
Mathematics 115. Elementary Theory of Numbers........ 
Mathematics 118B. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis.... 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students... 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematies.... 1-3 


co & OO CoO to 


Requirements for the Minor: Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a m™ 
in mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high s¢ 
must take Mathematics C. The prescribed course of further study is: Mz 
matics 3A, 3B, 4A, 8 or 12, and six upper division units. Upper division cot 
recommended are 109, 113, 115, 119. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Astronomy 


neral Astronomy. (3) I, II. Mr. Wall 
Three hours of lecture per week and occasional evening periods of observa- 
ion. Not acceptable for mathematics credit toward a major or minor in 
aathematics. Open to all students. 


a Mathematics 
igonometry. (3) I. The Staff 


thematics—Language of Science. (3) I, II. The Staff 
{n introductory course in which mathematics is presented as the basic 
anguage of modern scientific culture with emphasis on mathematical 
deas and their contributions to the various fields of knowledge. The course 
naterial includes a review of elementary algebra, stresses the significance 
ind application of the elementary functions, and includes basic concepts 
yf statistics. Open to all students. 


ithematics of Finance. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, or approval 
of the instructor. 

\ study of the theory of interest and annuities with numerous applica- 
ions to such business problems as loans, mortgages, stocks, bonds, insur- 
nce, 


\nalytic Geometry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prereauisite: Trigonometry. 
alculus, First Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 3A. 
Differential calculus. 


yalculus, Second Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 3B. 
Integral calculus; introduction to infinite series. 


alculus, Third Course. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
Solid analytic geometry and calculus of three dimensions. 


liege Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, one-half year 
of trigonometry. 

Complex numbers, inequalities, elementary theory of equations, deter- 
minants, matrices. 


lements of Probability and Statistics. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 3B. 
Two hours of lecture and two hours of laboratory work per week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Numerical Analysis. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 4B, 12. 

Numerical procedures for solving equations and differential equations, 
for differentiation, integration, and interpolation; finite differences and 
difference equations, least squares, error analysis. 


lot to be given, 1951-1952. 


100 Mathematics 


+109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra. (3) I. The 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
An introductory study of the nature of mathematical deduction 
emphasis on the number systems used in elementary algebra. 


111A. Higher Algebra. (3) II. Mr. W. 
Prerequisite: courses 4B, 8. 
Linear dependence, matrix algebra, groups. 


111B. Higher Algebra. (3) I. Mr. W, 
Prerequisite: 111A. 
Vector spaces, linear groups, quadratic forms. 


112. Introductory Higher Geometry. (3) II. My. | 
Prerequisite: course 8. 
Analytie development of one- and two-dimensional projective geon 


113. Fundamental Concepts of Geometry. (3) I. Mr. ] 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
A study of the foundations of geometry for students planning to 
mathematics. Introduction to non-Kuclidean geometry. 


7115. Elementary Theory of Numbers. (3) II. The 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
A study of the whole numbers and other classes of integers, especiall 
prime numbers. Topics include: number bases, factorization, Diopha 
equations, congruences, residues, numerical functions, distributio 
primes. 


118A. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis. (3) I. Mr. ] 
Prerequisite: course 4B. 
The purposes of the course are: (1) to formulate precisely the basic 
concepts which occur in elementary set theory and in the study of 
valued functions of one variable, and (2) to prove rigorously the « 
of theorems leading up to the existence of the Riemann integral. 


7118B. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis. (3) II. The 
Prerequisite: course 118A. 
A continuation of course 118A, forming a year course in the fundame 
of analysis. Integration theory, with additional topics such as: line 
face, and volume integrals, orthogonal functions, caleulus of variat 


119. Differential Equations. (3) I. Mr.R 


Prerequisite: course 4A. 
122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3) IT. Mr. RB 


Prerequisite: course 119. 

Analytic functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic cont 

non conformal mapping. Introduction to applications in the engine 
eld. 


124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (3) I. Mr. R 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s and Stokes’ theo: 
Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions; partial differential equat 
applications. 


7194. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-4) I, IT. The} 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Lectures and discussions on special topics. 


199. Independent Studies in Mathematics. (1-3) I, II. The! 
{ Not to be given, 1951-1952. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


shard W. Mabee, B.S., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor 
if Military Science and Tactics. 

ward R. Maddox, B.S., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. 

im W. Barnes, B.S., Captain, Infantry, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

orge R. Trebilcock, A.B., Captain, Infantry, Assistant Professor of Mili- 


iary Science and Tactics. 


ssion. The mission of the Senior Division of ROTC is to produce junior 
rs who have the qualities and attributes essential to their progressive and 
nued development as officers in a component of the Army of the United 
s. The major missions is the training of officers to serve with the Reserve 
ponents of the Army of the United States, i.e., the Organized Reserve 
3 and the National Guard. In addition, the Senior ROTC will provide the 
ipal source of procurement of junior officers for the Regular Army 
igh selection of a required number of distinguished military graduates of 
xr ROTC units for direct Regular Army appointment, and through ex- 
1d active-duty tours of volunteer officers from which will be selected addi- 
l personnel for Regular Army appointments. 


ms, Equipment, and Uniforms. The United States furnishes arms, equip- 
, uniforms, and textbooks for the use of regularly enrolled students in 
department. This property remains the property of the United States 
rnment and must be returned at the end of the school year. 


sic Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a leader 
her in peace or in war, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a 
nm and to awaken in him an appreciation of the obligations of citizenship. 
e basic course is prescribed for all first-year and second-year undergrad- 
male students who are citizens of the United States, able-bodied, between 
ges of fourteen and twenty-two years at the time of admission to the 
ersity. A first-year or second-year student claiming exemption because 
mecitizenship, physical disability, age, or service in the armed forces of 
Jnited States, will present a petition on the prescribed form for such ex- 
ion. Pending action on his petition the student will enroll in and enter the 
e prescribed for his year. 

student who has had previous military training or service will receive 
eredit toward advanced standing in the ROTC as the Provost of the Col- 
and the Professor of Military Science and Tactics may jointly determine. 
terans who have served one year or more in any branch of the Armed 
2s will, on submission of a petition, be exempted from the basic course 
nay, upon application be admitted to the advanced course. 

student who has received training in a junior division ROTC unit, equiva- 
training at a government recognized school, or senior division ROTC 
ing at another institution may be granted advanced basic course standing, 
1 on the previous ROTC training completed. Satisfactory completion of 
unior ROTC program will entitle the student to credit for the first year of 
asic Course. It is essential that each entering student, with previous ROTC 
ing as indicated above, who desires to receive advance ROTC eredit should, 
to his enrollment, secure from the high school or other institution con- 
da transcript of his previous ROTC training. This transcript should be 
mted by the student for proper evaluation at the time he enrolls in Mili- 
Science and Tactics. 

a student subject to this requirement, without authority, fails to appear 
york in the course, his neglect will be reported after a reasonable time to 
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the Registrar, who with the approval of the Provost will notify the st 
that he is dismissed from the University. The Registrar will then infor 
dean of the student’s college or other officer in charge of the student’s pri 
of his dismissal. Upon the recommendation of the professor in charge « 
work and with the approval of the Provost, the Registrar is authori: 
reinstate the student and will notify the dean of the student’s college (or 
officer in charge of the student’s study list) of such reinstatement. 


1A-1B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The 
Two hours of instruction in theory and one hour of field instructio1 
week. Instruction and training in the basic theoretical and practiea 
jects necessary to enable the student to operate as a soldier in the 
Qualification for enrollment: acceptance by the Professor of Mi 
Science and Tactics as a member of the Senior ROTC for those sti 
without previous military training. 


2A—2B. Basic Course. (13-14) Yr. The 
Prerequisite: course 1A and 1B, previous ROTC or military tr 
equivalent. 
Two hours of instruction in theory and one hour of field instructio1 
week. 
Instruction to the student to continue and preserve the training gi 
1A~—1B, and to instill a theoretical and practical knowledge of m 
tactics as applied to the individual and small groups. The practical 
cation of the relation of this instruction to combat is illustrated. 


ADVANCED COURSE 

The purpose of this course is to produce college-trained junior r¢ 
officers to meet the needs of the Army during the postwar period and t 
serve and expand the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps organization in : 
pation of postwar reserve officer requirements. In addition, the Senior - 
will provide the principal source of procurement of junior officers fi 
Regular Army through selection of a required number of distinguished m: 
graduates of Senior ROTC units for direct Regular Army appointmen 
through extended active-duty tours of volunteer officers from which y 
selected additional personnel for Regular Army appointments. 

For those advanced-course students who wish to obtain a commission 
Regular Army as Distinguished Military Graduates, the following re 
ments are listed: A student must possess outstanding qualities of m: 
leadership, high moral character, and definite aptitude for the military se 
distinguish himself either aca demically or by demonstrated leadership th 
his accomplishments while participating in recognized campus activities 
plete successfully all military science subjects or their equivalents; ant 
plete the full four-year curriculum at the College and obtain a degree. 

Any major is acceptable, but certain ones are considered more useful 
future career in the Army. Those majors especially recommended to sti 
wishing a Regular Army commission are speech, economies, political s 
sociology, mathematics, chemistry, physics, psychology, and physical educ 

Those students who do not qualify as Distinguished Military Gra 
may compete for a Regular Army commission by taking the “Comp 
Tour of Duty” for one year following graduation from the College. 

The advanced course is offered for regularly enrolled students who are 
uates of the basic course, physically fit, and between the ages of 16 to 26 
at the time of admission to the advanced course. In addition, advanced- 
students must have at least two academic years to graduate or a like’ 
to complete all academic work for an advanced degree. Advanced-cours 
dents receive from the government commutation of subsistence equival 
the value of the Army ration (about $28 per month) in addition to uni 
arms, equipment, and textbooks. 
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ROTC Summer Camp. (3) 
lvanced-course students are required to attend a course of summer camp 
ing for six weeks during the summer vacation period normally following 
tudent’s completion of the first year of the advanced course. The United 
33 furnishes uniforms, equipment, transportation, and subsistence and 
the student while at camp the rate of pay of an Army private (now $75 
nonth) plus 5 cents per mile to and from camp. Three units of credit are 
ted for successful completion of this camp. 


\-103B. Advanced Course, Senior ROTC (Infantry). (4—4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: courses 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent. The Staff 
Instruction to continue and preserve the training given in the elementary 
course and/or service in the armed forces; instruction in leadership and 
the duties of company grade officers of infantry. 


-104B. Advanced Course, Senior ROTC (Infantry). (4—4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 103A—103B. 

Continuation of the instruction given in 103A—103B with a view to quali- 
fying the student for a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, or a commission in the Regular Army. 


eeptance by the student of the monetary allowances described above will 
» the completion of the advanced course a prerequisite to graduation from 
Jniversity. 


UTILIZATION OF GRADUATES OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COURSES 


is not practicable to maintain units of all the many branches at most 
ges and universities. However, there will be students in scientific and 
tical courses whose services will be needed and who will wish to be com- 
ioned in branches not represented by units on their campuses. The War 
tment will make provisions for such advanced students to attend an 
C camp of the appropriate branch and will tender such students, if other- 
qualified, a commission in the appropriate branch within quota limitations. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


ie State Department of Education has authorized military science as a 
ling minor for the junior high school credential and for the general sec- 
ry credential (not offered at Santa Barbara College). Students pursuing 
minor should be those primarily concerned with completing work toward 
rmy commission. 


MUSIC | 


Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Musie. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

H. Klyne Headley, M.Mus., Associate Professor of Music. 

Lloyd Browning, B.Mus., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts, Assistant Professor of Music. 
Clayton H. Wilson, M.Mus., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Elias P. G. Theros, M.A., Instructor in Musie. 


The Major: The student is required to consult with the Chairman 0 
Department of Music before selecting his major from the following: 


(1) The bachelor’s degree in music with one of three emphases: 
(a) General program in history, theory, and performance, 
(b) Theory and composition, 

(c) Musical performance. 


(2) The bachelor’s degree with a special secondary credential in music; 
Publie school music major which authorizes the holder to teach all vocal 
instrumental music in the elementary and secondary schools in Califo: 
(b) Musie major with limited credential in: (1) instrumental music; 
vocal music; or (3) piano music. Either of these programs authorizes the h 
to teach theoretical music, music appreciation, dictation, music reading, 
the special branch or branches named in the credential. 


Requirements for the Major: Students must have completed the follo 
lower division courses or their equivalents in preparation for the maj 
music: Music 2A—2B and 30A—30B. Entrance and placement examinatio 
music are given to all new majors before registration. 

Transfers from other institutions are required to complete at least 
semesters’ work in the Department of Music. 

Music majors are required: (1) to develop performance ability, (2) to 
ticipate in student recitals, (3) to play sophomore and senior auditions, 
(4) to engage in at least one music activity per semester. 

Master teachers (accredited by the Department of Music) are availabl 
private instrumental, vocal, and theory study at a nominal fee. 


Requirements for the Teaching Credential: All music majors workin; 
teachers’ credentials in music must comply with the requirements listed b; 
Department of Education on pages 69-74. 


Advanced Credit: Students able to satisfy the requirements of any 
course may petition for examination. These who make satisfactory grades 
be allowed to substitute electives for a part of the required courses. 


Curricula for the Major 
I. Music Majors 
The following majors consist of 40—42 required units in music. 
(a) General Program in Music History, Theory, and Performan 


LOWER DIVISION 


Units 
Music 1B. Solfege. ...). ni. cs hae ss ca ce er 2 
Music 3B-3C. Harmony ....4....%.... ona) 6 
Music 5A. Music History and Appreciation .............. 2 
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Music 
Music 6A-G6B. Voice ............ gi ee ea ae 2 
Be A eOUMGLOLDOLING 2. pega Wye gaik, oc 4 ce/'suce' ann. a iais bv sca 2 
Music 20B-—C-—D. Brass, Woodwind, Strings (choice of two 
SOAS er fa Maio hs ethan tue as Tole Kole ga Woes arama Bes Ries we 4 
Music 830D—E-—F’. Piano (choice of two courses)........... 2 
2() 


UPPER DIVISION 


RECEED TSO MLO TE iy tL ahha seem de ae ey Se ek we ee os 
meen. vOvanced Harmonyes wi Ae gee ees nas ee 
muisic LO4A—B-C. History of Musi€ .. 2b ccc ce eee 
Music 105A—B-C-D. Musie Literature (choice of two 
TTL RI UREA UE SE = BAUS Fay Get Ope tt a Oh a ee ee a 
SE LMT CHOAGLALION oe Ligue usc etd Gites ass Wied clieealiy sions cy ce. ¢ 
merce LOU A. 1 Orm SNC, ANGIVSISs ibis Wh. ones ley seo td oes 


oO Ww bo 


iw) 


au bo tw He 


(b) Theory and Composition 


LOWER. DIVISION 


BPs AS OLL CLO Geet day eit ahs) yee e cihcshaicayay Spy ea Soe eR we 
Beret oo eT Ar TOMY rc c.g cau eimai slat Sods Vc hich Bho ih tui owt 
mrasic 12A—-12B. Counterpoint... 6.1 bee lek cee ee 
Music 20B-—C—D. Brass, Woodwind, Strings (choice of two 

EEO HS Me seen tO Cie. Alaa g Cub oho eh, nals Aiies pi cpu CH ats, tabs 
RR) Bey ATO, Sh) ee sic uals ale cele y G46: Sahe’ie Biete blaiai «le 


Ae ey H= O> bo 


LSE OT RoR y ait ws ee aks Mialcon pho a he arte eine tas sane 
Murcer oA 1001s, HOYMONY®.. fc. . wo ee eye he we 3 
eee On Clinral Composition’)..2.o..-2+ 28 tec enees oe 
Btusic 117. Advanced Composition .................000: 
Memes  POrchestration oof. sd ois ts pea ees teu ea ee fa 


| # LO DO CO GD DO 


bo 
(as) 


(c) Musical Performance 


LOWER DIVISION ° 


2 

Re sO LL ATM ONY xp nadine gitit dew at hy > aelan ens gu'. vee 6 
Music 6A—B-C-D. Voice, or 40A—B-—C—D. Instruments, or 

ae ek TAT aici ie ns PAB eee ude, ail savin eid = 5 6 enn e's 4 

MEE AS COUNCET POI i «ce at coke Ste «ale Wee Geuleen y - 2 

ee DUC DPN Piang sai se Oa oe 4 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Musie.101. Solfege « 3.495. Bei d'lw nid Hee eee 2 
Music 103A. Harmony. i... « sj..52-: « 60 aati eae en 
Music 104A—B-C. History of Music..................... 6 
Music 120. Instrumental Conducting .................... 2 
Music 121. Orchestration (or Music 116, Choral 

Composition)... .). 2 se ve eo blels © ones tae ee 3 
Music 124. Fundamentals of Conducting................. 2 
Music 130A—B-C-D. Piano, or 106A—B-—C-D. Voice, or 

140A—B-C_D. Instruments ...:..,.. 92.) see 4 
Musie 160A. Form and Analysis... ..4 i)4))e0ne eae eee 2 


II. Music Majors with Credential 


(a) Public School Music 
(Special Secondary Credential) 


LOWER DIVISION 


Music 1B. Solfege oe cs aes es es ee 
Music 3B-8C, Harmony’ 33 ss.) 6 sek ee 
Music 6A—B—C—D. Voice. 3... 2... 
Music 12A. Counterpoint, (<5)... 0 ee 
Music 20A—B—C—D. Instruments ....................-0- 
Music 30C—~D—E-—F. ‘Piano ......°.... 22S gee 
Musie Activities)... 06. 0.3.66 2 


bo 
a SP ODP rK PD 


Music 101. 'Solfege™. 00... ne oie 6 oe 
Music 103A. Harmony. 22 2357050 2 Beg 
Music 104A—B-C. History of Muric...... “Sie eae 
Music 106A-106B. Advanced Voice, or Music 140A—140B, 

Advanced Instruments .:.«... 24... «see 
Music 120. Instrumental Conducting .... ......5.0.54.05 
Music 121, Orchestration .. ..\......1..4. .e.ee 
Music 160A: Form and Analysis... ..... 400 aun 
Musie Activities ....)s. 04s, cine « «ele seen 


b> 
es Sw bo 


(b) Music Majors with Limited Credential 


(1) Instrumental Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Instruments) 
The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses wil 
following substitutions: 
LOWER DIVISION 
The student is required to take only 2 units of Voice, Music 6A-6B; 2 


of Piano, Music 30C-30D, and 2 units of Intermediate Instruments, . 
40A—40B. 


Music 107 


UPPER DIVISION 


i additional 2 units in Advanced Instruments is required. Music 140A—B-— 
total 4 units. 
(2) Vocal Music 


(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Voice) 


ie curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
wing substitutions: 
LOWER DIVISION 


yr courses Music 20 A—B—C-D, the student may choose any two courses fora 
of 4 units. 
UPPER DIVISION 


ie student may substitute Music 125, Choral Conducting, for Musie 120. 
i¢ 106C-106D, Advanced Voice, will be substituted for Education MI 190. 


(3) Piano Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Piano) 


1e curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
wing substitutions: 
Lower DIvIsIoN 


wr Music 6C—6D, the student may elect to substitute 2 units chosen from 
-B-O-D, 40A—40B, Intermediate Instruments. 


UPPER DIVISION 


x Music 106A-106B, Advanced Voice, the student may elect to substitute 
its chosen from 20A—B-—C-D, or 140A—140B, Advanced Instruments. 

usic 130 A—B-—C—D, Advanced Piano, 4 units. For Education MI 190 the 
ent may elect to substitute Education MP 190, Methods of Teaching Piano. 


Other Requirements for Credential Candidates 


il such students may select (1) the general education program for liberal 
majors, or (2) the general education program in liberal arts for the four- 
eredential. 

jucation courses required for credential: Education 57, 110, 147, 170, 
190,MS 190, MV 190, MI 190, M 192. 

cher courses required for credential: Psychology 1A, Speech 11. 


Curricula for the Minor 


quirements for the Minor. The requirements for the various minors in the 
artment of Music are 20 units, of which at least 6 must be in upper division 
ses within the same field. 


ublic School Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to sing a simple song. 
ywer division courses: Music 1A, 5A, 6A—6B, 30A—30B-—30C-—30D, 2 units 
usic activities. 

pper division courses: Music 122, 124. 3 units of music activities or addi- 
ul study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education ME 190. 

arly Childhood Education Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play on 
plano simple songs and marches, and to sing in tune. 

Jwer division courses: 1A, 5A, 6A-6B, 30A-30B-—30C-30D, 2 units of 
0, voice or music activities. 

pper division courses: 6 units of music activities or additional study in 
®, piano, or instruments, Education MEC 190. 
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Orchestra and Band Instrument Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to ! 
a string or wind instrument. | 

Lower division courses: 1A, 20A—20B-20C-20D, 2 units of instrum 
activities. 

Upper division courses: 120, 140A-140B, Education MI 190, 2 uni 
instrumental activities. 

General Music Minor: 

Lower division courses: 1A, 5A, 8 units chosen from 5B-5C-5D-5H, { 
30B-30C-—30D-30E-30F, 20A—20B-20C-20D, 6A—6B-6C-6D, 2A-2B, 3A 
or lower division music activities which may also include not more than 41 
of activity credit. 

Upper division courses: 8 units to be chosen from the following cow 
105A—105B-105C-105D, 106A—106B-106C-106D, 140A—140B-140C-1 
130A—130B-130C-130D, 160A—160B, or upper division music activities, ¥ 
may also include not more than 2 units of activity credit. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. Musicianship. (2) I, II. The § 
Key signature. Solfege of major and minor scales and triads. Sight s 
ing in major with movable do. Rhythmic and melodic dictation, two n 
ures. Treble, bass, and C clefs. Harmonic dictation involving I, IV, an 
intervals. 


1B. Solfege. (2) I, II. — 
Continuation of 1A. Singing in minor with la as the keynote. All dicte 
in four-measure phrase length. Rhythmic dictation. Melodic dictatio 
major and minor. Harmonies involving II, and I. 


2A-2B. Music Theory. (3-3) I, II. . The § 
Music fundamentals, sight singing, ear training, introductory harn 
and keyboard harmony. Three lecture hours, two laboratory hours 
week each semester. 


3B-3C. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. The § 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, and 30A or equivalent. 
Intervals in scale relation, chord structure; cadences, four-part harn 
zation of melodies by section and phrase; by-tones, simple treatmer 
dominant, subdominant, supertonic, submediant, and mediant harmo 
Rhythmic principles governing harmonization. Keyboard practice, 
ative work. 


5A. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, IT. Mr. Th 
Designed especially to meet the needs of students desiring elementary 
tural courses in music. Two lecture hours, one listening period per ¥ 


5B. Music of the Baroque Period. (2) I. Mr. Faull 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A study of the principal developments in music from 1600 to 1750, 
emphasis on the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 


5C. Music of the Classic Period. (2) II. Mr. Wi 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A survey of the music of the early classic schools and an emphasis or 
compositions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 


5D. Music of the Romantic Period. (2) I. Mr. Th 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A survey of music history and musical literature from the period of W 
and Schubert to the beginning of Impressionism. 
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‘wentieth-Century Music. (2) II. Mr. Wilson 
?rerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 

Significant developments in contemporary music, with emphasis on the 
vorks of Debussy, Ravel, Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Bartok, and 
thers. 


B. Voice. (1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: ability to carry a tune and course 1A. 

Principles of voice production, including posture, breath control, vowel 
‘ormation, resonance, diction, and legato. Ensemble and individual singing 
xf simple songs and exercises in English and Italian. 


D. Voice. (1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Jontinuation of 6A—6B. 


3-C-—D. Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs. (1—1—1-—1) I, IT. 

Mr. Theros, Mrs. Barnett 
A study of the best choral literature. Accompanied and a cappella experi- 
ence. Public appearances and radio programs. Open to all college students, 
after preliminary examination, upon consent of the instructor. Three one- 
hour periods. 


3—C—D. Orchestra. (1—1—1-1) I, I. The Staff 
[he study and performance of the standard orchestral and symphonic 
music. Public appearances include a formal concert each semester. Open, 
with the consent of the instructor, to all students who have had experience 
in playing an orchestral instrument. Three one-hour periods. 


‘B—C-D. Band. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
The study and performance of the standard band repertoire. Public ap- 
pearances at football games, rallies, and concerts. Open, with the consent 
xf the instructor, to all students who have had experience in playing a 
band instrument. Three one-hour periods. 


12B. Counterpoint. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Headley 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B. 

12A. Sixteenth-century counterpoint of Lasso, Palestrina, and others. 

12B. Study of Bach and Palestrina in preparation for the writing of 
sanons and fugues. 


B-C-—D. A Cappella Choir. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Christy 
he study and performance of standard classical polyphonic and modern 
shoral and a cappella music. Public performances, concert tours, and radio 
performances. Open, after preliminary tryout, by permission of the in- 
structor, to students who have had choral experience. 


Percussion. (2) I. Mr. Krayk 
Technical aspects of the various percussion instruments, with special 
amphasis upon accuracy of rhythm and elementary drumming. 


Brass. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Technical problems involved in the playing of the brass instruments. Per- 
forming capacity is developed upon one instrument and playing experi- 
nee is given upon others. One ensemble period is required each week in 
addition to the classwork. 


Woodwinds. (2) II. Mr. Wilson 
Same as 20B, but for woodwind instruments. 
Strings. (2) I, IT. Mr. Krayk 


Same as 20B, but for string instruments. 
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23A-B-C-D. String Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Ky 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangen: 

for larger string ensemble. Open, after examination, to instrum(! 
players of satisfactory technique, proficiency, and musical knowledg 


26A—B-—C—D. Chamber Music Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, Il. Mr. K 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrange! 
for string trio, quartet, quintet, etc. Open, after examination, to in 
mental players of satisfactory technical proficiency and musical kr 
edge. | 

27A—-B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1—1—1-1) I, I. Mr. Faul 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangen 
for brass ensemble. Open to proficient brass instrumentalists. 


28A—B-C-D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Wi 
Same as 27A—B-—C—D, but for woodwind ensemble. 
29A—B-C-D. Small Vocal Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The f 


Study and performance of musical literature suited to small groups. NV 
quartet, women’s double quartet, and mixed madrigal group. Freq 
public appearances and opportunity for radio programs. 


30A—B-C—D-E-F. Piano. (1—1—1-—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning, — 
Classwork in piano, stressing the fundamental principles of correct 
intelligent playing. Provision for development according to indivi 
needs. Upon completion of Piano LV, students are expected to play, rez 
and accurately, accompaniments of a grade of difficulty encountere 
public school assembly singing. 


30A—B-—C-D (ECE). Piano. (1-1—1-1) I, II. — 
Classwork in piano for early childhood education majors. Special empl 
on building a repertoire appropriate for use with young children, im 
vising for rhythmic activity, and sight reading. Admission is by exan 
tion. 


33A-—B-—C-—D, Piano Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Brow 
For advanced students. Four- and eight-hand piano compositions 
transcriptions by classic, romantic, and modern composers. May be cou 
as a music activity. 


35A-B-C-D. Organ. (1—1-1-1) Yr. = 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Classwork in organ, stressing fundamental principles of registra 
pedal technique, and interpretative concepts of organ masterworks. 


40A—B—C—D. Intermdiate Instruments. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. The 
For advanced students. Class lessons and individual instruction. Ac 
ited master teachers are available for private study upon the mu 
instrument at a nominal fee. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Solfege. (2) I, Il. = 
Continuation of 1A and 1B. Singing by syllable in bass and C clefs. ] 
difficult rhythmic patterns. Secondary seventh chords. Altered chord 
syllable. Altered chords with enharmonic changes in spelling. 


103A-—103B. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hea 
103A is a continuation of Music 3B-3C, Harmony. 103B is an empl 
upon modern harmony. Nonchordal effects, chromatic harmonies, 
tee counterpoint. Extensive analysis of music of the masters. Ore: 
work. 


4 
} 
| 
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|-B-C. History of Music. (2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
104A is open to the general student who can meet the necessary musical 
oyackground demands. A combination lecture and laboratory course de- 
signed to present man’s cultural heritage in music from early civilization 
so the present day with an emphasis on relevant style concepts and famili- 
arity with symphonic literature. 


.. Symphonic Literature. (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 

This course presents a history of symphonic forms and includes a com- 
prehensive analysis of the aesthetic and structural components of the 
symphony, symphonic poem, overture, concerto, ete. 


}, Folk Music. (2) I. Mrs. Barnett 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 

Origin, development and literature of folk music of various countries with 
an emphasis on European, Scandinavian, and South American cultures. 


1 History of the Opera. (2) II. Mr. Theros 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 

This course aims to present a systematic historical survey of the opera by 
means of a program of lectures and selected musical illustrations. 


). History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) I. Mr. Krayk 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 

A course designed to present the masterworks of chamber music literature 
with an emphasis on the music, the forms, and the history of the style. 


7s American Music. (2) I. Mr. Headley 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 

A study of the works of American composers with an emphasis upon con- 
temporary style and modern trends, 


\—B-C-—D. Advanced Voice. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Continued development of breath control, tone production, and technique. 
Study of songs in foreign languages. Interpretation of the art song, opera, 
and the oratorio. Students appear in recital. 


\-B-C_D. Men’s and Women’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1) I, I. 
Continuation of 8A—B—C—D. Mr. Theros, Mrs. Barnett 


\—B-C-—D. Orchestra. (1—-1—1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
Continuation of 9A—B-—C-D. 


\—B-C-D. Band. (1—1-1-1) I, II. . Mr. Wilson 
Continuation of 10A—B—C-D. 


Choral Composition. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Harmony IV. 

Vocal arrangement and composition in the short forms and introduction 
to the longer forms. 


Advanced Composition. (2) II. Mr. Headley 
Composition in the larger forms including variation, rondo, chaconne, 
passacaglia, and sonata allegro. 


A—-B-C_D. A Cappella Choir. (1-1-1—1) I, II: Mr. Christy 
Continuation of 18A—B-—C-D. 
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120. Instrumental Conducting. (2) II. Mr. Fav 
Prerequisite: course 124 or Education MV 190. | 
The history of the art of conducting; time-beating and score-re: 


Technique of the baton. Actual experience in conducting. 


121. Orchestration. (3) I. Mr. Fau 
Tone, range, technical possibilities and transposition of all orch 
and band instruments. Arrangements of standard compositions for st 
brass, and woodwinds, and the orchestration of original work. 


123A-—B-C-D. String Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. k 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrange} 
for larger string ensemble. Open after examination to instrumental pl 
of satisfactory technique, proficiency, and musical knowledge. 


124. Fundamentals of Conducting. (2) I, II. | Mr. Ck 
Elementary techniques for conducting both choral and instrum 
music; practice in conducting easy choral musie. 


125. Choral Conducting. (2) II. Mr. Ck 
Prerequisite: course 124 or Education MV 190. , 
Practical methods in the technique of choral conducting and in organ 
and maintaining choral groups. College choral groups are conduct 
4—8-part literature. 


126A-—B-—C-—D. Chamber Music Ensemble. (1—-1—1-1) I, Il. Mr. K 
Continuation of 26A—B—C-D. 

127A-—B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Fau. 
Continuation of 27 A—B—C-D. 

128A—B—C-D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. W 


Continuation of 28A—B—C—D. 


129A—B-C-D. Small Vocal Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The 
Continuation of 29A—B-—C-D. 


130A—B-—C-D. Advanced Piano. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Brov 
Continuation of 30C-D-—E-F, with emphasis on solo playing and a 
paniments of a more difficult grade. 


132A. Piano Accompanying. (1) I, IT. The 
The art of piano accompaniment. A study of the basic factors of st; 
the accompaniment of music from the several historical periods. Pra 
accompaniment assignments will be made by the instructor. Three la 
tory periods per week. 


133A—B-—C-D. Piano Ensemble. (1—1-1-1) I, IT. Mr. Brow 
For advanced students. Four- and eight-hand piano compositions 
transcriptions by classic, romantic, and modern composers. May be cot 
as a music activity. 


135A—B-C-—D, Organ. (1—1-1-1) Yr. =a 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Classwork in organ, stressing fundamental principles of registre 
pedal technique, and interpretative concepts of organ masterworks 


140A-B-C-D. Advanced Instruments. (1-1-1-1) I, IT. The 
Continuation of 40A—B—C_-D. 
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A-160B. Form and Analysis. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite for 160A: course 3B-3C. 
Prerequisite for 160B: 160A, 103. 
Analysis of the simple structural elements and some of the larger forms. 
Material used is largely from classic and romantic schools. 


, Independent Studies in Music. (1-3) I, II. The Staff 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

ication 122A—122B. (3) Yr. 

ication MI 190. Method of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) IT. 

ication MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) I. 

ication ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. 

ication MP 190. Methods of Teaching Piano, (2) II. 

cation MS 190. Secondary Music Education. (2) IT. 

ication MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) I. 

ication M 192. Student Teaching in Music. (1-4) I, II. 

ication P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, IT. 

sical Education 54, (Music) Marching Tactics. (4) I. 

sics 16. Physics of Sound. (3) I, IT. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
“7Stanley L. Williamson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Educati 
Terry H. Dearborn, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Mayville S. Kelliher, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 

Lyle G. Reynolds, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Wilton M. Wilton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. — 
Ernest N. Carter, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Roy W. Engle, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Richard Kaywood, M.A., Instructor in Physical Edueation. 

William M. Irvine, Assistant in Physical Education. 


WOMEN 


Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Jean Bellinger, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

*Jean L. Hodgkins, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Patricia H. Whitaker, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Marian H. Anderson, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Dorothy M. Robarge, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 


Services offered by the Department of Physical and Health Education. 

1. A program of physical fitness for all students. 

2. Courses in physical education and in health education emphasizing the 
and practice in desirable activities and recreational values. 

3. Preparation for students who wish to make a profession of physical edu 
tion, health education, or recreation. 

4, Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical education on 
preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, and for organiz 
and administering the program of physical education in these fields. 

5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 

6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for all College Students. 


1. A medical examination by the College Physician is required of every § 
dent enrolled in the College. Students recommended by the College Physic 
for modified physical activity will enroll for special individual adaptat 
classes. 


2. For graduation, all students are required to obtain a minimum of 2 ui 
in physical education activities. 


3. A student more than twenty-four years of age at the time of admission 1 
be excused from physical education, but recreational courses are recommend 


Requirement for All Men Students. The graduation requirement is fulfil 
by the completion of four sections of the physical education activities offe: 
in course 1. These should be taken in each semester of first two years. T 
semesters of general activities (course 1, sections 1 and 2) are required of 
men except majors in physical education. Sections or courses may be tal 
only once for credit. 


7 On military leave. 
. * Absent on leave, 1951-1952. 
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quirements for All Women Students. The activity requirements in the 
¢ division depend upon the student’s major field of study. The following 
ses are suggested for students whose major is in one of the three fields 
1 below. 

ily childhood education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 17A, 18A, 
139. 

| education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 16A, 18A, 18B, 
138. (Course 14 not required of men students. ) 

mior high school: Physical Education 26, sections 2, 5, 16A, and 18B. 

is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of game 
ity, rhythmic activity, body mechanics, and an elective course. 


ve Major. Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical 
ation upon completion of not less than 120 units of college work, including 
equirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses out- 
| below for men and women. 

dents with senior standing at the time of admission to the College must 
plete 24 units in restdence, at least 12 of which must be in physical educa- 


udents desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
‘ically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular ¢o- 
nation. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
re entering the upper division, that they possess a fair degree of skill in 
various activities included in the lower division activity classes. 


virements for the Major. 


Applied Arts Divisional Requirements 
Men 


nglish 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 21, 31, 40, or English 27; 
ory 17A-17B or Political Science 20A—20B; Psychology 1A; 3 units from 
ology 1, Economics 1A, Geography 1A or 1B; Physical Science 1A; Zo6l- 
25, 40; Biology 1A, 180; Art 10 or 2A; Music 5A or acceptable substi- 
; military science, 6 units. 


dditional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26, section 16A; 
sic ducation 56; other activity courses. Health Education 1, 2; Home 
nomics 10; Education 57. 


pper Division Courses: Physical Education 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 
170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176 or 177, selected activity courses; Health 
cation 101, 108; Education 110, 111, 119PE. 


Women 


nglish 1A~—1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 21, 30, 70, or English 53; 
ory 17A-17B or Political Science 20A—20B; Psychology 14; Sociology 1; 
osophy 1 or substitute; Physical Science 1A; Zodlogy 25, 40; Biology 14, 
; Art 10 or 6A; Music 5A. 


dditional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26 (at least 6 
8), 28, 42,54; Health Education 1, 2; Education 57. 


pper Division Courses: 101, 102, 105, 1380, 131, 132 A-132B, 138, 140, 160A— 
B; Health Education 101; Education 110, 111, 147. 
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TEACHING CREDENTIAL 


To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical educat 
the student must pass the College proficiency and speech tests and complet 
additional units in education as follows: Education 119PE (women), 
(men), 170, P: 190, P 192. 

Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high sel 
credentials with major in physical education. Details may be obtained f; 
department chairmen. 


Requirements for the Minor: 20 units. 


Men 


Courses 56, 130, 131, 154; 5 units selected from courses 170, 171, 172, ] 
174, 175, 176, 177; selected activity courses; Health Education 1, 2. 


Women 


Courses 26 (4 units), 28,130, 132A; Health Education, 2 units; elect 6 m 
from courses 26, 132B, 138, 140, Education P 190, and additional Health E 
cation. Selection is to be based upon needs of department of major inter 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education: Men and women, 20 un 


Health Education 1. Personal Health Problems ........... 2 
Health Education 2. Standard First Aid ................ t 
Health Education 100. Organization and Administration of 

the School Health Program)..sis-.i¢)-23¢ eee 2 
Health Education 101. School Health Education .......... 3 
Electives from the following: <<... 2% 22) ieee 2 


Health Education 105. Safety Education and Acci- 


dent Prevention... .205.. SUL, 08 Se 2 
Health Education 106. Industrial and Occupational 
Hygiene 28 eo. ecg spare te eee a Gees 2 
Health Education 107. Organization and Procedures 
of Student Health Service ;........ 3) one 2 
Health Education 108. Family Health.. .c 25 .)a60 Seen 


Zoology 40. Introductory Animal Physiology ............ 
Biology 180. Publi¢ Health... 2... .).. joc <5 eee 
Home Economies 10. Elements of Nutrition .............. 


DS cw & bo 


Requirements for the Combination Program in Physical Education and 
dustrial Education. A combination program in physical education and ind 
trial education is offered, leading to special secondary teaching credentials 
these fields. One additional semester at least must be completed in order 
receive the second credential. Details may be obtained from the chairman 
either department. 


Professional Training in Recreation. A program of preparation for lea¢ 
ship in recreation is available through the Department of Physical and Hea 
Education. The 20-unit program is open to both men and women. The ma 
in physical education, although advantageous, is not required for the progr 
in recreation. 

Required basic program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Educatior 
Physical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Eight additional units are selected fr 
a variety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts < 
crafts. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 
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Courses Open to Both Men and Women 


tysical Education 1 (sections 7 and 12), 26 (sections 2, 3A, 3B, 4*, 6A*, 
6A, 16B, 17A,17B, and 18A, 18B), 28, 42, 54, 100 (sections 1, 2, 5, 6, and 
101, 105, 130, 138, 140, 141, 143, 145, 177, and 178%. 


Physical Education for Men 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


indamental Sports Activities. (3) I, II. The Staff 
The physical education activities prescribed for freshman and sophomore 
men in each semester, are designed to fulfill the graduation requirement 
and to provide a basic program by which students may improve their 
physical condition, secure useful neuromuscular development, and gain 
recreational skills. Two semesters of general activities (sections 1 and 2 
below) are required of all men except majors in physical education, and 
should be taken in the freshman year. Sophomores may select from sections 
4 through 18, with the approval of the Department of Physical Education. 
Juniors and seniors may elect any of the sports. 
Classes meet two periods weekly and provide instruction and supervised 
practice in the fundamentals of each activity. With the exception of Indi- 
vidual Adaptations, an activity may be taken only once for credit. Men 
with physical handicaps, recommended for restricted, remedial, or other 
special programs by the College Physician or the Department of Physical 
Education, may fulfill the graduation requirement by enrolling in the 
section in Individual Adaptations. 
1. General Activities, I. 
2. General Activities, II. 
3. Individual Adaptations, I, II. 
4. Badminton, I, II. 
5. Baseball, II. 
6. Basketball, I, II. 
t+*7. Boating and Sailing, I, 1I. 
8. Boxing, I. 
9. Cross Country, I. 
10. Fencing, I, IT. 
11. Football, I, I. 
oie. Golf, I, II. 
13. Gymnasties, I, II. 
ieSoceer, 1,11. 
15. Swimming, I. 
16. Tennis, I. 
17. Track and Field, II. 
18. Wrestling, I, II. 


Sports Management. (1) I. The Staff 
Instruction and practice in the management of fall and winter sports. 
One lecture, two laboratory periods. 


Sports Management. (1) II. The Staff 
Instruction and practice in the management of spring sports. 
One lecture, two laboratory periods. 


\ fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
ent will be made by the student. 

Jourses open to both men and women. 

Those who enroll must be able swimmers and capable of self-rescue. 
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56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field. (2) I, II. Mr. E 
Instruction and practice in leadership in gymnasium and field actiyi 
including apparatus work, tumbling and stunts, group games, combat 
marching, sports, and contests. One lecture, two laboratory periods, | 
and field. 


80. Freshman Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, I. The 
Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to partici 
in intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is reqt 
prior to competition. Sports offered include football, basketball, base 
track, tennis, and swimming. 


90. Sophomore Intercollegiate Sports. (3) I, I. The § 
Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to stud 
qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics. A sp 
medical examination is required prior to competition. Sports offere 
clude football, basketball, baseball, track, tennis, swimming, golf, fen 
wrestling, and boxing. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Sports Courses, Advanced, (3) I, II. The § 
Advanced instruction and practice in fundamentals and strategy, 
meetings weekly. Open to qualified students with approval of instru 
Does not fulfill graduation requirement. 


+1. Badminton 7. Gymnastics 
£7*2. Boating and Sailing 8. Soccer 
3. Boxing 9. Swimming 
4. Cross Country 710. Tennis 
75. Fencing 11. Wrestling 
+*6. Golf 
101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mr. Kelliher, Mrs, Hod 


Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 

The study and application of physical structure and muscular moven 
in various physical education activities. Description and applicatio 
certain anatomical concepts and physical laws to joint and mus 
action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) II. Mr. Lant: 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 105, Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a mod 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustn 
recommended for each. 


7105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Mr. Engle, Mr. Lant: 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, cireula 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integratio: 
means of the nervous system. 


7130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Miss Whit 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribut 
in the educational program and in the world ‘of today. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. I 
payment will be made by the student. 
Courses open to both men and women. 
+ Those who enroll must be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 
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,Organization and Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 
chools. (3) IL. . 
Prerequisite: course 130. 


10. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Mr. Kelliher 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


(1. Youth Organizations and Programs. (3) I. Mr. Carter 

| Prerequisite: Physical Education 140. 

- Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and ad- 
ministration. Observation and analysis of their programs of recreation, 

instruction, and supervision for youth. Study of their relationship to the 

community recreation program. 

| Two lectures and one field trip. 


3. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) II. Mr. Kelliher 
_ Prerequisite: Physical Education 140. 
_ Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


5. Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 
.A. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) I. The Staff 


Presequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
_ Analysis and interpretation of the rules of football and basketball ; pro- 
cedure in officiating; practice in officiating. 


.B. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) IT. Mr. Engle, Mr. Carter 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in-each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of baseball and track; procedure 
in officiating ; practice in officiating. 


L. Athletic Injuries and Conditioning. (2) IT. Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: course 105, Health Education 2. 
Methods and procedure in training and conditioning athletes for competi- 
tion, with emphasis on the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Tech- 
nique of bandaging, first aid for injuries, physical therapy. 


}-176. Courses in the Technique of Teaching Sports. (1) The Staff 
Prerequisite: squad experience in the sport, or pass sport proficiency test. 
Courses in methods, open to students of physical education, as part of 
their preparation for teaching and coaching. Each course gives considera- 
tion to the history and development of the sport; its hazards and its con- 
tribution to the physical education program; qualifications for players 
and teachers; the training, conditioning, and protection of players; the 
organization, conduct, and management of practice sessions and contests ; 
analysis, demonstration, and practice of the fundamentals of individual 
and team play; systems of play and methods of teaching and coaching ; 
facilities and equipment; problems of coaching, management, and public 
relations. Lecture, demonstration, and practice two or three periods per 
week. 


170. Technique of Teaching Football. I. Mr. Engle 

171. Technique of Teaching Basketball. I. 

172. Technique of Teaching Baseball. II. Mr. Engle 

173. Technique of Teaching Track and Field. IT. Mr. Carter 

174. Technique of Teaching Tennis. I. Mr. Reynolds 
7175. Technique of Teaching Swimming. I. Mr. Dearborn 

176. Technique of Teaching Individual Sports. IT. Mr. Kaywood 


t Courses open to both men and women, 
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7177. Lifesaving and Water Safety. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Kayw 

Prerequisite: sound physical condition and ability to pass the speci 
preliminary swimming test. 
Instruction and practice in lifesaving and water safety, including persc 
safety in swimming and use of small craft, elementary and special fo 
of rescue, swimming rescue, use of rescue equipment, resuscitation. Am 
can Red Cross senior certificate awarded upon successful completion 
the course. One lecture, two pool periods. 


*+178. Technique of Boating and Sailing. (1) II. Mr. Dearb 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 58 or equivalent; those who enroll n 
be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 
Instruction and supervised practice in: advanced handling of sailing e 
from twelve to thirty feet in length, and of several types of rowbos 
theory of sailing and elements of yacht racing; introduction to canoe 
small power boats, aquaplaning and water skiing. 


180. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, II. — TheS 
Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to partici 
in intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is required p: 
to competition. 


1. Football, I, II 6. Swimming, IT 
2. Basketball,I,II 7. Golf, II 
3. Baseball, II 8. Fencing, II 
4, Track, IT 9. Wrestling, II 
5. Tennis, IT 10. Boxing, II 
199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4) I, IT. . The § 


Study of special problems in physical education or recreation. Open ¢ 
to advanced students approved by the department chairman and the : 
ulty members involved. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


119(P.H.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. 
Mr. Harder, Miss Van Fos 
Development of elementary statistical procedures to be used in a test 
program in physical education with emphasis on the construction, analy 
interpretation, and evaluation of the various tests available and tl 


application. Consideration given to types and uses of tests in health 
struction. 


P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, IT. Mr. Har 
Prerequisite: Education 57, 110, 111, 170, and completion of gen 
proficiency tests. 

Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, : 
organization in physical education, together with observation of teach 
in classroom, gymnasium, and field. 


P 192. Student Teaching in Physical Education. (2 to 6) I, II. TheS' 
Prerequisite: Education P 190. 


Supervised experience in teaching physical education on the second 
school level. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Di 
payment will be made by the student. 
{ Courses open to both men and women. 
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Health Education 
MEN AND WOMEN 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


irsonal Health Problems. (2) I, II. Mr. Dearborn, Miss Whitaker 
Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 
lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, 
recreation, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 


andard First Aid. (1) I, II. Mr. Carter, Mr. Kelliher, Miss Van Fossen 
A basic course in first aid, leading to the standard “certificate of the 
American Red Cross. 


[ealth Program for Elementary Schools. (2) I, I. Mr. Reynolds 
Health information needed by the elementary classroom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection 
and promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and 
teachers. 


UPPER DIvISION COURSES 


Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 

Mr. Dearborn 
Organization, administration, and supervision of the school health pro- 
gram, with emphasis on the secondary school level; includes consideration 
of health supervision, health instruction, and hygiene of physical and 
mental environment of the school. 


School Health Education. (3) I, II. 

Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Reynolds 
Prerequisite: Health Education 1; Biology 180 and Health Education 
100 are recommended. 
Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, use, 
and evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 


Advanced First Aid. (1) II. Mr. Carter 
Prerequisite: Red Cross standard first aid certificate. 

Advanced course in first aid, emphasizing the competent handling of the 
more difficult emergencies and problems. This course leads to the Red Cross 
advanced certificate, and is a prerequisite to 103, Instructor’s First Aid. 


Instructor’s First Aid. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: senior standing, completion or renewal of advanced certifi- 
cate within preceding year; anticipation of opportunity to teach first aid. 
A course in methods, required of all lay persons for teaching Red Cross 
courses in first aid, and especially recommended for those teaching in the 
fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 


Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, II. Mr. Kaywood 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents occurring on 
the streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and school. 


Industrial and Occupational Hygiene. (2) II. Mr. Lantagne 
Mechanical, physical, and chemical causes of accidents and ill-health in 
industry and selected occupations, and their prevention; study of pro- 
grams of health service and environmental control in industrial organiza- 
tion. 
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107. Organization and Procedures of Student Health Service. (2) II. 


108. 


199. 


Prerequisite: Health Education 100, 101. : Mr. Dear 
The organization, procedures, and practices in school health service 
cluding consideration of the purposes, content, and technique of the h 
examination, and interpretation and follow-up of its findings. 


Family Health. (2) I, II. Mr. Kaywood, Mr. Lant 
Application of the facts of hygiene to the family, with study of the p 
eal, mental, and social qualifications and disqualifications for marri 
prenatal and child care; factors influencing the physical and emot 
health of the family, prevention and treatment of home accidents 
emergencies; daily health programs. 


Independent Studies in Health Education. (1-3) I, II. The} 
Study of special problems in health education. Open only to adva 


students approved by the department chairman and faculty membe1 
volved. 


Physical Education for Women 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


26. Prescribed Physical Education for Freshman and Sophomore Wome 
(21, Li The } 


Classes meet twice weekly. Section assignments are made only bj 
department. This course may be elected for credit by juniors and sen 
Students whose physical condition indicates the need of modified aet 
are assigned to individual physical education classes. 


Section 2. Leadership of Social Section 14. Creative Rhythm 


Activities Activities for Ch 
*Section 3A. Archery 7Section 16A. Elementary Folk 
Section 8B. Advanced Archery Dancing 
+*Section 4. Bowling *Section 16B. Advanced Folk 
Section 5. Recreational Sports Dancing 
7+*Section 6A. Horseback Riding +Section 17A. Elementary Dan 
Section 7. Fencing *+Section 17B. Advanced Dance 
Section 8. Individual Program Section 18A. Elementary Gam 
Adaptations +Section 18B. Lead-up Games 
Section 9A. Elementary Tennis Section 20A. Hockey, Soccer, : 
Section 9B. Advanced Tennis Speedball 
Section 10. Body Mechanics and Section 20B. Basketball and 
Relaxation Softball 
Section 12. Elementary Social 
Dancing 

728. Rhythmic Adaptation. (2) I, I. = 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 16A, 16B. 

Methods of teaching rhythmic material for elementary and secon 
schools. The forms discussed and practiced include folk, tap, clog 
social dancing. Lecture and laboratory. 

742, Camp Leadership. (1) I, II. Miss Van Fo 
A survey of the field of camping, with emphasis on activities, progr 
and leadership in organized camps. (Does not fulfill activity requirem 

+ Courses open to both men and women. 


* 


A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. ? 


payment will be made by the student. 
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‘Rhythmic Form and Analysis. (1) I. Miss Bellinger 
The fundamentals of rhythmic form: the use of rhythm as the basic ele- 
ment in activity, and its application to the teaching of physical education. 
‘(Does not fulfill activity requirement.) Lecture and laboratory. 


UPPER DIvISION COURSES 


E Kinesiology. (3) I. Mrs. Hodgins, Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 

The study and application of physical structure and muscular movements 
in various physical education activities. Description and application of 
certain anatomical concepts and physical laws to joint and muscular ac- 
tion. Lectures and laboratory. 


Theory of Individual Program Adaptation. (3) II. Mrs. Hodgins 
Prerequisite: course 101. Zoology 25, 40. 

Theory and practice in physical examinations; prevention and correction 
of orthopaedic defects; exercise as an aid to correction of functional 
disturbances; basic fundamentals and application of massage. Lectures 
and laboratory. 


5. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Engle 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 

The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


). Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, Il. Miss Whitaker 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribution 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


. Administration of Physical Education. (3) I, II. 
Problems of organization and administration of programs of health and 
physical education in elementary and secondary schools. 


A-132B. The Teaching of Team and Individual Sports. (3-3) Yr. 
Miss Whitaker, 


Prerequisite: 132 A—course 26, section 20A, 20B. 

132B—course 26, section 3, 5, 9A, 9B; course 130. 
Analysis of problems in teaching team and individual sports usually found 
in secondary schools and colleges. Experience in teaching and officiating, 
the conduct of tournaments, the care and uses of facilities and equipment. 
Lecture and laboratory. 


8. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (2) J, IJ. 
Mrs. Anderson 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 14, 16A, 18A and 18B, (Section 14 is 
not required of men students. ) 


. Activities for Early Childhood Education. (2) II. a 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 14, 17A, 18A. 
The teaching of basic rhythmic codrdinations and physical education ac- 
tivities on the early childhood level. 


0. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. — 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


Courses open to both men and women. . 
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160A-—160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. Miss Belli 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 17 A—17B, 35. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History of the d 
and practice in techniques of composition and production. Lecture 
laboratory. 


165. Techniques of Teaching Gymnastics. (1) II. Miss Rob 
Lecture and laboratory 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
Education 119 (P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I, I. 
Miss Van Fossen, Mr. Ha 


Education P 190. Teaching Procedure in Physical Education. (2) I, IL. 
Miss Rob 


Education P 192. Directed Teaching in Physical Education. (2-6) I, I 
The} 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


izel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.O., Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus. 
mest L. Bickerdike, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 
Ward L. MeRary, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 
bert W. Webb, Ph.D. , Associate Professor of Geology. 

Allan Williams, Ph.D. , Associate Professor of Physics. 
jonard H. Hall, Ph. De, Assistant Professor of Physies. 

arles G. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

len E. Senear, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
pnneth M. Simpson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
ans Weltin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

enn H. Miller, Ph. D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

hn W. Sutton, Ph.D., Instructor i in Chemistry. 

Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Lecturer in Mineralogy. 


unseling : The department chairman will assign each entering student an 
ser who may be consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s college 
. The adviser must approve the student’s program each semester. 

ajors in a physical science will take Mathematics 3A-3B and either Chem- 
'1A-1B or Physics 2A—2B in the freshman year. Completion of a major 
is department will satisfy the Physical and Biological Science require- 
ts of the Program in General Education. Students preparing for the 
yus fields of engineering or the geological sciences should major in physics, 
ustry, or physical sciences. 


Requirements for the Chemistry Major 
aration for the major: 


Units 
Beveics 2A—2b, General Physics.viioe. Con. oe tw oa tl Lee 8 
TP ORE ECAR 8 Foi, SR Flog SEAR Sot 6 (ts a eR 8 
BC ALICS GAO Deb A cod) ct SR elas wlive: te Hee, ate Sle eat 9 
Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry:.................. 8 
Chemistry 5A—-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical 
RN id LOU LLLP A ots eo ag lelor's. ie ate ale aie iain s Misreintde 3 8 
er division requirements, 24 units: 
Chemistry 112A—112B. Organic Chemistry ............... 8 
Chemistry 110A—110B. Physical Chemistry .............. 6 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory........... 2 
Shemistry 184. Scientific Literature .. 2.2.0 005..60 0.0065 th 


remainder of at least 7 units must be selected from the following courses: 


Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry............ 3 
Chemistry 104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry........... 3 
Chemistry 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry............ 3 
Buemistry 1JOSA—108B. Biochemistry...............0.008: 3-3 
Snemistry 113. Chemical Microscopy ............0..0008- 2 
Chemistry 199. Independent Studies in Chemistry......... 1-4 


Requirements for the Physical Science Major 


1is curriculum is designed for students desiring a knowledge of the scope , 
general content of the physical sciences, and for those who plan to obtain 
neral secondary teaching credential upon completion of a fifth year of 
ge work. 
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Preparation for the major: 


Units 
Mathematics 3A—3B, 4A...) cc50% Sy ee 9 
The Major: 
Physics 2A—2B. General *Physics’ 2... eee 8 
Physics 5A or 5B. Intermediate Physics.............: ip) 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry! 7. a ee 8 
Geology 5, and Geology 3 or Mineralogy 6............... 6 or 7 


Twenty units from the following, with at least 6 units in two different f 
and 12 units in the upper division: ; 
Chemistry: courses 5A—5B, 8, any upper division courses except 1] 
and 199. 
Physics: courses 5A, 5B, any upper division courses. 
Geology: Geology 3, Mineralogy 6, any upper division courses. 


Requirements for the Physics Major 


Preparation for the major: 


Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B,. General, Chemistry ./.si2. 0 eee 8 
Mathematics 3A~aB, 4A-4B i... 20h. 4/4 sie 12 


Recommended: Mathematics 119 and Mathematies 118 or 124 


The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 


Physics 2A—2B. General Physics: .......'. 7), see 
Physics 5A—5B. Intermediate Physics -. 2. 


Upper division requirements, 20 units: 


Physics 105A. Analytic Mechanics .........s.ueu sees oe 
Physics 110A—110B. Electricity and Magnetism.......... 
Physics 111A—111B. Electrical Measurements and 
Electronic Circuits Laboratory ..<....2. eee 
Physics 130. Atomic and Radiation Physics.............. 
Physies 131. Nuelear Physies |... . . sc... <2 eae 
Physies elective jo)... se sae ae pido ee 


orgs) GO CO 


ww oo ww DO 


Requirments for the Minor 


The Physical Science Department offers a minor in physical science, 
emphasis either in chemistry, geology, physics, or general physical sei 
This minor consists of 18 units, at least 6 of which are in upper divi 
courses. Such a minor satisfies the requirements for the general junior | 
and general secondary credential (the latter requires an additional cours 
biology). 


_ CHEMISTRY 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4—4) Yr. The < 
For students training for the scientific professions. The principle 
chemistry, chemical calculations, and descriptive inorganic chemi 
Qualitative analysis will be covered in the second semester. Three lect 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I, II. Mr. G. M 
A course in general chemistry for non-science majors. Three leet 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 
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B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4-4) Yr. 
*rerequisite: course 1A-1B. Mr. Bickerdike, Mr. Sutton 
‘heory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the applica- 
ion of chemical equilibrium. An introduction to instrumental analysis 
nll be included in the second semester. Two lectures and two three-hour 
jaboratory periods. 


ef Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) I, I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B, or 2. 

The carbon compounds comprising the aliphatic, aromatic, and hetero- 
yelic series; fats, carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. For students 
vhose major is in a field other than chemistry. Three lectures and one 
hree-hour laboratory period. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


[Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) I. Mr. Senear 
Prerequisite: course 112A—112B or 8 by permission of instructor. 

[he mechanisms of organic reactions, and the relationship of molecular 
itructure to the physical and chemical properties of organic compounds. 
Three lectures. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) II. Mr. Bickerdike 
Prerequisite: course 5A—5B. 
Selected topics in inorganic chemistry. Three lectures. 


Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) I. (Alternate years). Mr, Senear 
Prerequisite: course 112A—112B. 

Classification of organic compounds on the basis of solubilities and test 
reactions, and the analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures. Both 
qualitative and quantitative methods will be discussed; the laboratory 
will be confined to qualitative methods. One lecture and two three-hour 
laboratory periods. 


—108B. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. McRary 
Prerequisite: course 8 or 112A-112B (may be taken concurrently). 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities asso- 
ciated with life processes. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory 
per 


.-110B. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. G. Miller, Mr. Sutton 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A—1B, Physics 2A—2B, calculus. 

The general principles of physical chemistry and elementary thermo- 
dynamics. Three lectures. 


Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) IT. Mr. G. Miller 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 110A-110B (may be taken concurrently). 

The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. Two three- 
hour laboratory periods. 


\-112B. Organic Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. Mr. Senear 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 

The carbon compounds comprising the aliphatic, aromatic, and hetero- 
¢yclic series. The laboratory work consists of the preparation and study 
of the properties of typical members of each series. Primarily for majors 
in physical and biological sciences. Three lectures and one three-hour 
laboratory period. 
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113. Chemical Microscopy. (2) I. - Mr. Bickerdike, Mr.$ 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 
Microscopie methods applied to chemical investigations; examinatic 
crystalline compounds. Two three-hour laboratory periods. 


120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) II. The 
Prerequisite: upper division status. 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparat 


140. Industrial Chemistry. (3) I. The 
Prerequisite: course 2 or LA—1B. 
Production and use of fuels, lubricants, and materials of fabric; 
Laboratory examination of these materials. Three lectures and dé 
strations. 


184. Scientific Literature. (1) I. The 
Required for majors in chemistry. 


199. Independent Studies in Chemistry. (1-4) I, II. The 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open ‘to qua 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


GEOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
2. General Geology: Physical. (3) I, II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Wood! 


No prerequisites. Not open to students who have credit for cou 
Origin and development of the landscape. Three lectures. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodl 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 5. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted 
rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. Three lectures. 


5. Physical Geology. (3) I or II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodl 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 
Not open to students having credit for course 2. Introduction to phi 
geology with emphasis on dynamical and structural processes. Desi 
primarily for students majoring in the various areas of science. 
lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. Field. trips will be 1 
during laboratory periods. 


- Upper DIVISION COURSES 


7107. Geology of North America. (3) II. Mr. \ 
Prerequisite: course 3 and consent of the instructor. 
A regional study of North American geology. Three lectures. 


108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. Mr. Woodl 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 5. 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types 0 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. Three lectures. 


109. Geology of California. (3) II. Mr. \ 
Prerequisite: course 3 and consent of the instructor. 
A regional study of California geology. Three lectures, 


{+ Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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eomorphology. (3) I. | Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 5. 

Principles of geomorphology; study and interpretation of topographic 
maps. 


ie Ponoent Studies in Geological Sciences. (1-3) I, II. 

Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
m the Department of Physical Sciences. 


| METEOROLOGY 
‘escriptive Meteorology. (3) I. Mr. Woodhouse 
Elementary survey of the fundamentals of meteorology. Three lectures. 
MINERALOGY 
LOWER DIvISION COURSE 
troduction to Mineralogy. (4) II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 


Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 

Determination of common rock-forming minerals; origin, relationships, 
and properties; study of simple crystals, use of material in the field and 
processing in the laboratory. Two lectures and two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 


: UPPER DIVISION COURSE 

Gems. (3) II. Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: a course in chemistry; consent of the instructor. 

A study of natural and synthetic minerals suitable for gem material, 
with demonstration of cutting and polishing techniques. Three lectures 
and occasional field trips. Enrollment limited. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


1B. Fundamentals of Physical Science. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Fundamental principles and methods of physics and chemistry. Two lec- 
tures and one three-hour laboratory and discussion period. 

“= 


PHYSICS 


LOWER. DIVISION COURSES 


2B. General Physics. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra or its equivalent. 
Mechanics, properties of matter, heat, sound. Light, electricity, atomic 
physics. Primarily for students training for the scientific professions. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


SB. Intermediate Physics. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, Mathematics 3A-3B; Mathematics 4A 
taken concurrently. 

A second-year course in mechanics, electricity, and, optics. Three lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 


Introductory Physics. (4) I, II. Mr. Weltin 
n introduction to the basic concepts of physics for nonscience majors. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 
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UPppER DIVISION COURSES 


105A. Analytic Mechanics. (3) LI. Mr. Wil} 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations. 
Dynamies and statics of particles and rigid bodies, 


108. Physical Optics. (3) II. Mr. C. ¥ 
Prerequisite: two years of college physics, integral caleulus. 
Fundamentals of physical optics. Selected topics in microwaves and 
troscopy. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. Mr. W 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B and 5A-5B, integral calculus. Recommen 
differential equations completed or taken concurrently. 

Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. $t 
and varying currents. Maxwell’s equations, 


111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits Labora 
(1-1) Yr. Mr. Will 
Prerequisite: course 110A—110B (may be taken concurrently). 
One three-hour laboratory period per week. 


112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) I. Mr. 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, integral caleulus. 
Recommended: differential equations or advanced calculus taken 
currently 
A thorough discussion of fundamental concepts; applications to phy 
chemistry, and engineering ; introduction to statistical mechanics. 


120. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) I, II. Mr. W 
Prerequisite: junior standing in physics. 
Selected topics in advanced physical laboratory techniques. One t 
hour laboratory period per week. 


130. Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. C. M 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, and calculus. 
A résumé of the theoretical. and experimental knowledge of me 
physics. Atomic nature of matter and electricity, radiation, photoele 
effect, spectroscopy, and X rays. 


131. Nuclear Physics. (3) II. Mr. 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators; radio-activity, nu 
distintegration; cosmic radiation, nuclear fission. 


132A. Atomic and Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) I. 
Mr. Simpson, Mr. C. M 
Prerequisite: course 130 (may be taken concurrently). 
A laboratory study of the more important experiments which forn 
basis for modern atomic and nuclear physics. One three-hour labora 


132B. Atomic and Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) II. Mr. C. M 
Prerequisite: Upper division status in Physical or Biological Sciene 
Radioactive measurements and operations; health physics; radiocher 
and radiobiological tracer experiments. One three-hour laboratory pe 


199, Independent Studies in Physics. (1-4) I, II. The § 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qual 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


jliam D. Altus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 

ia P. Beaver, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 

vert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 
pmas S. Cohn, M.A., Lecturer in Psychology. 


irements for the Major. 


| 


ower Division. Three lower-division departmental courses are required: 
ology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5. These three courses must be 
‘with an average grade of C or higher. It is recommended that Biology 
3 be taken in the freshman year. Mathematics 1 should be taken in the 
jemester if language requirements have been completed in high school; 
wise, it should be taken in the second semester. It is recommended that 
pllowing courses be taken in the sophomore year: first semester, Psy- 
zy 1A, Philosophy 1, Physics 19; second semester, Psychology 1B, Psy- 
zy 5, Sociology 1. The remainder of the program for each of the four 
ee will be worked out by the student in personal consultation with his 
DT, 

Upper Division. Three courses are required in the upper division: Psy- 
zy 106A, Psychology 126, and Biology 130. An additional 15 units of 
ve courses in upper-division psychology must be taken to complete the 


fe 


irements for the Minor. 


yechology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5, and nine units of upper divi- 
ourses in psychology will satisfy the requirements for a minor. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


reneral Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Cohn 
mtroduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of scientific 
sychology ; emphasis upon basic principles underlying the prediction and 
sontrol of human behavior. Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, 
lassroom demonstrations, and discussions. A sophomore course, not open 
0 freshmen. 


reneral Psychology. (3) I, II. | Mr. Gottsdanker 
>rerequisite : course 1A, Required course for all psychology majors and 
ninors. 

study of the higher types of human behavior; classic and recent experi- 
nents in the various fields of scientific psychology. Lectures, textbook and 
ollateral readings, reports. 


roduction to Psychological Measurements. (3) I, II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A; Mathematies 1 or its equivalent. 
Measures of central tendency and of dispersion, correlation, the signifi- 
vance of differences. The interpretation of statistical data in psychological 
esearch. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


ychology 1A or its equivalent is required for admission to all upper divi- 
psychology courses for non-psychology majors. 
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104. Principles of Test Construction. (3) I. Mr, 
Prerequisite: course 5. 
Theories underlying the construction of objective tests, with pi 
emphasis upon validity and its meaning. Each student will be requ 
validate a test of his own devising. Primarily for psychology majo 
minors. 


106A. Experimental Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Gottsd 
Design and performance of typical experiments on learning and #1 
activities, psychomotor functions, and sensation and perception. On 
lecture and six hours of laboratory per week. 


108. Physiological Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Gottsd 
Study of the physiological mechanisms of human behavior. Exami 
of the physical structure and development of the human nervous s 
with special emphasis upon its integrated function in all types of bel 


112. Child Psychology. (3) I, IT. Mrs. E 
The psychological aspect of infant and child behavior. Motor, n 
emotional, and social phases of growth, and the development of lan; 
meaning, imagination, thinking, reasoning, and solving of pro 
Stresses the basis for method in personality development. 


113. Psychology of Adolescence. (3) I or II. Mrs. E 
Study of the emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adok 
with special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual a 
sexual maturation and adult physique. 


126. Contemporary Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Gottsd 
The emphasis will be upon the significant aspects of current psychol 
research. The class will be conducted as a seminar in which each st 
will present the results of his reading on some contemporary psychol 
problem. Required of seniors with a major in psychology. 


145. Social Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. 

(This course not open to students who have taken or are currently er 
in Sociology 166, Group Behavior. ) 
The psychological phenomena of social behavior and the influer 
the social group on the development of the individual during im 
adolescence, and early adulthood. Ways of crowd and group behavit 
their effect upon individual development through suggestion and 
tion. The effects of public opinion and social control, racial and 
pee teice, propaganda, and opinions about sex differences and rac 
erences, 


146. Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. The 
The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories 
ing to their etiology. 


148. Psychology of Personality. (3) I or II. Mrs. B 
Prerequisite: 6 units in psychology. 
Present-day analysis and measurement of personality from the theo 
and practical viewpoints; traits and types of personalities; relatic 
of character and personality. 


160. Mental Deficiency. (3) I. Mrs. B 
A study of mental defect and related abnormalities, primarily in chi 
including degrees of impairment, putative etiology, certain type ¢l 
teristics, with the allied social, vocational and educational problex 
riving from such deviations. 

Two lectures and two hours of laboratory each week. 
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troduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
erequisite: Psychology 1A—1B. 

study of clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to 
serviewing and individually testing at the lower age levels. 

v0 hours of lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 

jlinical Measurements Techniques. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
erequisite: Psychology 1A—1B, and for clinical majors, Psychology 162. 
ie techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
on the adolescent and the adult. The interpretation of general aptitude 
jt data from the standpoint of scatter, pattern analysis and indices of 
terioration. The administration and interpretation of one individually 
ministered, structured measure of adjustment will be included. Two 
urs of lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 


‘linical Measurements Techniques. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
erequisite: Psychology 163A. 

leoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the personality 
‘ucture; techniques of administering and scoring the Rorschach Ink 
ot Test. Two hours lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 


inical Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
erequisite: Psychology 163B. 

1 integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intelli- 
nee in their application to the individual case. Two hours of lecture and 
ree hours of laboratory each week. 


normal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 
study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychopathy, or 
ychosis. The symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories 
causation of each of the various types of mental disorder. 


ychology of Exceptional Children. (3) I or IT. Mrs. Beaver 
study of handicapped children, both mentally and physically, and of 
ose with superior endowment. Favorable or unfavorable traits are con- 
lered in respect of their educational and social implications; the needs 
the children determined, and methods of guidance recommended. Two 
tures and two hours of laboratory per week. 


dependent Studies in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students may 
rry on study or research under guidance of a member of the department. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

A. Russell Buchanan, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D., Professor of Economies. 
2H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

William H. Ellison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

1 Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology. 
Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 
Henry M. Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
Mortimer Andron, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economies. 
Norman E. Gabel, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anthropology. 
Stephen 8. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Scien 
William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economies. 
Gwynne Nettler, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 
Peter W. Topping, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 
Walter E. Conrad, M.A., Instructor in Sociology. 

Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy. 
Wilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 

Harold J. Plous, Ph.D., Instructor in Economies. 

Henry A. Turner, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Science. 
Victor J. Town, M.A., Lecturer in Political Science. 


The Majors in Subject Fields in the Social Sciences. 


Majors in combination social sciences, economics, history, philosoph 
eal science, and sociology will be offered in 1951-1952. 


Requirements for the Major. 


(1) Candidates for degrees with a major in a subject field in tl 
sciences must fulfill the requirements listed on page 44. 


(2) Foreign language: Students who wish to major in history or 
science are required to take Spanish, French, or German 4 at the coll 
if they are unable to demonstrate to the advisers of the respective 1 
comparable reading proficiency. 


Requirements for the Minor. 


Minors are available only in the following specific subject fields in 
partment of Social Sciences: economies, history, philosophy, political 
and sociology. During the junior year, anyone minoring in one of these 
fields must submit to the department chairman a statement of the 
completed or contemplated in fulfillment of the requirements of the n 

Lower Division: 9 units in the subject field, or 6 units in the subj 
and 3 units in a related field of the social sciences. 

Upper Division: 9 units in the subject field of the minor. 


Prelegal Guidance: Advisers in this department will counsel stude 
are interested in the study of law. 


Junior High School Credential with a Major in a Subject Field in tl 
Sciences: This credential may be obtained by completing a major ina 
field in the social sciences, and courses in education required for this er 


Junior High School Teaching Credential Minor: The requirement 
credential is 18 units. Lower division: 12 units; upper division: 6 unit 


1TIn residence fall semester only, 1951-1952. 
“In residence spring semester only, 1951-1952. 
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iproval of Program by Adviser: Students whose major or minor is in a 
et field in the social sciences must have their programs approved by an 
ar in the Department of the Social Sciences. It is the responsibility of the 
‘ot to confer with his adviser at least once each semester in addition to 
igistration period and at the end of the semester. It is suggested that this 
rence be held just after the student’s mid-term examinations. 

roductory Courses: Anthropology 1, 2; History 4A-4B, 8A-8B, 17A-— 
‘Philosophy 1, 3; Poltical Science 1, 2, and 20A—20B; Sciology 1, 2, and 
onomics 2,6A—6B, and 10; and Geography 1A—1B may be taken in either 
‘eshman or the sophomore year. Economics 1A-1B; History 39; Philoso- 
\A-6B, 20A—20B, 30 and 31 are open to all students above the freshman 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
LOWER, DIVISION COURSES 


neral Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 


Physical anthropology; human biology; origin and antiquity of man; 
sriteria of race; racial classification; racial theories and problems; 
irchaeology; prehistoric cultures of man. Two lectures, one quiz section 
oer week, 


neral Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 


Nature of culture; survey of human culture types; processes of culture. 
Two lectures and one quiz section per week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


. Cultural Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 1, 2. 

Structure of primitive cultures; social, religious, political, and economic 
institutions among preliterate societies. 


. Cultural Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 100A. 

Theory of primitive culture; analysis and interpretation of cultural 
proéesses; cultural data applied to modern social problems. 


—101B. Ethnography of the World. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Gabel 


101A. Old World ethnography; races and peoples of Africa, Eurasia, 
and Oceania; their habits, customs and institutions. 

101B. The American Indian; native peoples and cultures of North and 
: America; a survey of their political, economic, social, and religious 
ife. 


ECONOMICS 


irements for the economics major may be met by one of two curricula. 
iculum A is designed for students primarily interested in developing an 
rstanding of the operation of our economy and leads to positions in 
rmment or industry as economists, to graduate study in the field of econom- 
ind to general cultural development. Curriculum B is designed for students 
arily interested in entering business as a career and focuses attention 
16 individual firm and its relations to the economy. 
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Preparation for the Major: 


Curriculum A (Economics) 


Required: Units. 
Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economics... ........... 3-38 
Economies 2. Elementary Statistics ..................... 3 
EKeonomics 10. Héonomic. History. . ..0).42)0 ee 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 3A... ©. 0 Soe een 3 

Curriculum B (Business) 

Required : ; 

Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics.............. 3-3 
Economics 2. Blementary Statistics ..°.2.. 3554. 5en eee 3 
Economics 6A—6B. Principles of Accounting ............. 3-3 
Mathematics 2. Mathematics of Fimance ................ 3 
Mathematies 1 or Mathematics 3A’... .. 2. a ew ee 3 

The Major: 

Curriculum A (Economics) 

Required : 

24 upper division units, including: 
Economies 100A—100B. Economic Theory ............... 3-3 


A maximum of 6 units may be offered toward the major 
from the following group of courses: 

Economics 118. Commercial Law ............ Pai Pea 

EHeonomies 123. Marketing”. .....).. 

Economies 134, Corporation Finance ... 72 22) ee 


tw Ww co 


Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
24 upper division units including: 
Economics 100A. Eeonomic Theory ...) /S2 032 4eeeee eee 
Eeonomies 103. Business Fluctuations ...........:...... 
Economies, 118. Commercial Law... :7. 0a 
Eeonomics 123. Marketing ..... 4.0. ..J5 22 eee 
Eeonomics 134. Corporation Finance ......7 2.7. eee 
Economies 150. Labor Heonomies .. 51. ee 


Co 0 & WH GO OD 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Kem 
Prerequisite: 1A is prerequisite to 1B. A sophomore course. Not opé 


freshmen 


The principles of economics and their application to important prob 


of the economic world. Two lectures and one quiz section weekly. 


2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I, IT. Mr. An 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or 3A. 


Methods of collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantit 
economic data; averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series anal 
See rae correlation. Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory sec 
weekly. 


6A-6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Halter 
Prerequisite: 6A is prerequisite to 6B. Open to freshmen. 

The principles and structure of modern accounting practice; elemen 
theories and problems related to the individual owner, partnership, 
corporate type of business organizations. Two lectures and one two- 
laboratory section weekly. 
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onomic History. (3) I. The Staff 
development of the modern enterprise or capitalist economy in its North ° 
\tlantic setting, with emphasis on institutions and practices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


‘requisite to all upper division courses: Economies 1A—1B or Economics 
/ 


-100B. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Andron 
>rerequisite: 100A is prerequisite to 100B. 

fodern techniques of economic analysis. Principles of value and distri- 
mation under competition, imperfect competition, and monopoly. Factors 
hat determine output, national income and employment. 


Zistory of Economic Thought. (3) I. The Staff 
\ study of the major works of economists from the mercantilists to the 


present 


Business Fluctuations. (3) II. Mr. Plous 
>rerequisite: Economics 2, 100A. 

Theories of economic disturbance and the interrelation of the economic 
yrocesses; the problem of controlling economic instability. It is recom- 
nended that this course be taken in the senior year. 


Economic Policy. (3) II. Mr. Plous 
A eritical analysis of contemporary economic policies and problems with 
mmphasis on the war economy, full employment and inflation. Source 
naterial to be derived from current literature. 


Comparative Economic Systems. (3) II. Mr. Andron 
Economic principles and economic systems; socialism, fascism, and capi- 
talism contrasted with regard to making economie decisions, organization 
of production, mechanism of exchange, banking and investment, distribu- 
tion of income, status of labor, international trade, and public finance. 


. Institutional Economics. (3) IT. Mr. Kennedy 
Historical development of the institutional organization of economic SO¢i- 
ety and a critical survey of the writings of economists identified with an 
institutional point of view. 


Introduction to Economics. (3) I. Mr. Plous, Mr. Halterman 
Not-open to majors in economics or to those who have taken course 1A-1B. 
Economics 109 serves as a prerequisite for all upper division courses in 
economics for all students except economics majors. 

A study of the principles of economics and their application to eurrent 
economic problems. 

| . 
Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) IT. 

) The Staff 
The economic development of the United States from the period of settle- 
ment to the present time, with emphasis on conditions since 1865; origin 
and growth of leading industries; influence of economic conditions on 
political history. 


Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
A study of governmental policy of maintaining competition to control 
economic behavior; the problems created by the growth of the modern 
corporation, concentration of control, and monopolistic tendencies of 
business. 


Not to be given, 1951-1952, 
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118. Commercial Law. (3) II. The 
The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales and 
tiable instruments. 


123. Marketing. (3) I. Mr. Ken 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices, with 
related problems considered from the viewpoint of the consumer 
middleman, and the manufacturer. . 


130. Public Finance. (3) II. The 
The principles underlying the raising and spending of publie money, 
intensive study of the principles, incidence, problems, and economic e} 
of taxation. 


134. Corporation Finance. (3) II. ra 
Instruments and methods of financing a corporation, and the effe 
these upon the corporation and its stockholders. 


135. Money and Credit. (3) I. Mr. I 
Developments and functions of modern credit institutions and of mom 
theories. 

150. Labor Economics. (3) I. Mr. Haltei 


Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts o: 
part of those concerned to obtain harmony. 


152. History of the Labor Movement. (3) IT. Mr. Halter 
An analysis in historical perspective of the American and foreign ] 
movements, their organizational structures, ideologies, policies, 
practices. 


175. Government and Business. (3) IT. Mr. Keni 
A study of those industries in which competition has been supplante 
positive public control; an investigation of the methods and problen 
regulation and of government ownership and operation. 

180. International Trade. (3) IT. The f 
Fundamental factors in international economic relations. 


GEOGRAPHY 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography. (3) I. — 
The main features of the physical environment in their relationshi 
man’s life and activities. 


1B. Regional and Economic Geography. (3) II. - 
Selected regions, with wide application of the principles of human 
economic geography, 


HISTORY 
Preparation for the Major: 

Required: Units 
History 4A-4B. History of Europe ..............ss0. 04, 3-3 
History 17A~-17B. Political and Social History of the 

United States’)... 02... us. oe. ahs 3-3 


The Major: 
Required: 24 units of upper division work in history. The major u 


include 6 units in European history and 6 units in American history, 
other 12 units to be selected in consultation with the adviser, 
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LoweEr Division CouRSES 


4B. History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Topping, Mr. Adams 
_ A comprehensive survey of European civilization from ancient times to 
the present. Beginning each semester. 4A, Ancient and Medieval Civiliza- 
tions, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern Civilization. Not open to juniors or 
| seniors except by permission of the instructor. Two lectures, one quiz 
section per week. 


iz: History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 
_ The development of the Western Hemisphere from the discovery to the 
present. For the colonial period, attention is given to exploration and 
| settlement, institutions, expansion and imperial rivalries. For the modern 
_ period, emphasis is on ‘independence achievement, evolution of national- 
| ities, and inter-American relationships. 


1-178. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
The Staff 
The evolution of American institutions and civilization. For the general 
student and to provide a basis for advanced study. Two lectures, one quiz 
, section per week. 
For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Institu- 
tions, see page 44. 


_History of California and the Pacific Coast. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisites to upper division courses are as follows: 

story 4A—4B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 103, 111, 113A—113B, 
5, 121, 130, 131, 141, 150, 152 A-152B, 153A—153B, and 187. 

istory 17A—17B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 171, 173, 174, 175, 
y 


3. History of Europe in the Highteenth Century. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century, with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 
century. 


. Greece and Rome. (3) I. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The Greek world to the time of Alexander and his successors, with special 
attention to the fifth-century Athens, Roman imperialism, society and 
culture in the late Republic and early Empire. 


be 


3A-113B. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
(3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centur- 
ies, with special emphasis on the interrelationship of the centuries and of 
Europe to the world. 113A is prerequisite to 113B. 


5. The Byzantine Empire. (3) IT. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The later Roman Empire (330-1453 A.D.) as the bulwark of Europe 
against Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and culture, 
and as the educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, commercial 
capital of the world, 
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121. The Development of Medieval Europe, 400 to 1300. (3) I. Mr. Toppi 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the fou 
century. Analysis of distinctive medieval institutions: feudalism, { 
Holy Roman Empire, and the universal Church. Stress on the medie 
background of modern problems. ; 


130. The Renaissance. (3) IT. Mr. Toppi 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Innovations in thought, action, and artistic expression in Western Euro} 
1300-1500. 


131, History of the British Empire. (3) IT. Mr. Nett] 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British ¢ 
pansion and the growth of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


+141. The Reformation. (3) ITI. Mr. Toppit 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Social, religious, and intellectual changes in Europe from 1500 to 1648, 


150. History of Russia. (3) II. Mr. Adan 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the presen 
with special emphasis upon the importance of Russian history to an unde 
standing of contemporary Russia. 


7151, History of the Pacific Ocean Area. (3) IT. Mr. Brow 
The activities of European peoples and of the United States in the Paeif 
Ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle for political an 
economic leadership in the past, together with consideration of the preser 
situation and problems of the area. 


7152A-152B. The Constitutional History of England. ( 2-2) Yr. Mr. Nettle 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or consent of the instructor. 
An historical study of the governmental system of Great Britain. A 
examination of medieval institutions, a survey of the development o 
Parliament, and the growth of constitutional liberties and the eabine 
system of government through the nineteenth century. 


7153A-153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Nettle 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The political, constitutional, economic, and cultural development of th 
British Isles. 


7160. Hispanic Civilization. (2) 4, Mr. Powel 
Historical development of the basic, social, cultural, and _ political 
economic elements in Spain and Portugal, from ancient times to th 
present. Readings in English, Spanish, or Portuguese (in accordance wit! 
preparation and objectives of individual students). 


161. Hispanic-American Civilization. (2) IT. Mr. Powel 
Social and cultural patterns of the Brazilian and Spanish-American way: 
of life. Emphasis upon the modern period, with some treatment of colonia 
background. Readings in English, Spanish, or Portuguese (in accordance 
with preparation and objectives of individual students). 


t Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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\-162B. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 
For the colonial period (to about 1810) emphasis is given to Spanish and 
Portuguese backgrounds, exploration and conquest, and institutional de- 
velopment. This is followed by treatment of independence achievement, 
international relationships, struggle toward national political stability, 
and cultural developments. 


}. History of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
Development from pre-Columbian times to the present. Emphasis upon 
the blending of European and native cultures to form a Mexican nation. 
Detailed treatment of the Mexican Revolution since 1911, and relations 
with the United States. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
Political and social history of the Thirteen Colonies, their neighbors, 
settlement, westward expansion, beginnings of culture, and a study of 
the causes of the American Revolution and of the Revolution itself. 


Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) I. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, or equivalent. 

History of the United States from 1850 to 1877. Ordinarily restricted to 
seniors majoring in the social sciences. Emphasis is on the use of the 
William Wyles Library. 


Recent History of the United States. (3) IT. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, or equivalent. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1900 to the present time. 


History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, or equivalent. Mr. Buchanan 
The diplomatic history of the United States. 


The American West. (3) IT. Mr. Jacobs 
Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, or equivalent. 

A study of the West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the 


present 
). History of California: the American Period. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 


History of the Modern Near East. (3) IT. Mr. Nettles 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 

Historical background of the Near East; decline and dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire, the rise of national states, and the rivalry of the great 
powers. 


3. Historical Method and Historiography. (1-3) II. Mr. Adams 
An introduction to the methods and practices of historical research and 
writing. A study of selected problems, of great historians, and of the place 
of history in society and culture. Open to history majors in their junior 
or senior year. 


Independent Studies in History. (2-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required : 
12 units of lower division courses in philosophy, including: 
Units 
Philosophy 20A-20B. History of Philosophy ............ 3-3 
Philosophy 31. Deductive Logie .../...44.. 0.) Aye 3 


The Major: 

Required: 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 6 of which maj 
in related courses in other departments or subject fields in the Departmen 
Social Sciences with the approval of the departmental adviser. At the be; 
ning of the senior year, the student must submit for approval to the dep 
ment a statement of the courses which he expects to offer in fulfillment of 
major requirements for graduation. 

At the present time, the courses in other subject fields available and aee 
able for 6 units of the philosophy major are as follows: 

English 143. Interrelations of Literature and Philosophy... 3 
Sociology 162A-—162B. Modern Reform Movements ....... 3-3 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) I, II. The Si 
An examination, primarily for students not likely to continue in phil 
phy, of the leading philosophical ideas in terms of which western civil} 
tion has sought to understand itself and the world of which it is a pi 
Course 1 not open for credit to students who have completed course 6A 


3. Logic in Practice. (3) I, II. Mr. Wienp, 
Language and its analysis as an instrument of sound thinking in mori 
politics and everyday life. This course is open to all students. 


6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (8-3) .Xa The St 
This course introduces the student to the central problems and types 
philosophy in their relation to science and society. Course 6A is prereq 
site to 6B and is not open for credit to students who have comple 
course 1, Students are urged to defer taking course 6A—6B until th 
sophomore year 


20A—20B. History of Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wienpi 
I. From the Pre-Socratic to Plotinus. 
II. Scholasticism, humanism, and the rise of modern science; continen 
rationalism (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz); British empiricism (Loe 
Berkeley, Hume); Kant and nineteenth-century German idealism. 


30. Inductive Logic. (3) I. Mr. Simps 
The use of logic in science and practical life; fallacies; theory of indiré 


evidence; construction of scientific hypotheses; probability and statistic 
methods. 


31. Deductive Logic. (3) II. | Mr. Simps 
The elements of formal logic; Aristotle’s logic; modern symbolic log 
The forms of reasoning and the structure of language. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science, Society and the Arts. (3) I, IT. Mr. Wienpahl 
This course climaxes the student’s general education by utilizing the 
cnowledge gained in 3 years of liberal studies in actual philosophical 
malysis of central ideas, problems, and conflicts of our society. The 
sourse aims at clarification of these ideas, problems and conflicts which 
sut across departmental lines, by approaching them from the standpoint 
of the individual student. 


-104B. Ethics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Fingarette, Mr. Girvetz 
104A. The history and development of ethical theory. 

104B. Practical application of 104A to analyses of ethical choice and 
deliberation, problems of society, and the role of the individual in society. 


Social Philosophy. (3) IT. Mr. Fingarette 
An analysis of the basic concepts and methods of the social sciences and 
of the relationship of the social to the biological and physical sciences. 
Basic problems of human personality and values in relation to their social 
matrix. 


Philosophy of Science. (3) II. Mr. Simpson 
A eritical examination of the procedures and methods of the deductive 
and inductive sciences with special attention to the problems for theory of 
knowledge which they raise. Consent of instructor required. 


Contemporary Philosophy. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. 

Positivism, materialism, and philosophies of science in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, with special reference to logical positivism, prag- 
matism, and scientific empiricism. 


Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Art. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

Relation of the philosophy of art to the artist’s activities, to aesthetic 
experience, and to the criticism of art. The principal theories of the nature 
of art, of aesthetic contemplation; and of beauty, sublimity, and other 
eategories of aesthetic value. Nature and validity of the standards of 
criticism. 

Continental Rationalism. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. 

The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


British Empiricism. (3) II. Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


Independent Studies in Philosophy. (2-3) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
aration for the Major: 


oquired : Units 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science ...... 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions ............... 3 
History 4A-4B. History of Europe ..................-: 3-3 


or 
History 17A-17B. Political and Social History of the 
BOE RE GOR Ss csr tess. ait iy op Des Fue gh eR Gg Tow h RR Bens Le'S 3-3 
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The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in the major, 18 units of ¥ 
must be taken in political science. Six units may be included from histor 
other courses approved by the department. The student’s major adviser 
designate the appropriate sequence of courses in each of the special fiel¢ 
Government and Polities, Public Administration, International Relations, 
Law and Politieal Theory. . 


LOWER Division CourRsES 


1. Introduction to Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Br 
The forces and principles which operate in the field of government 
law. Two lectures, one quiz section per week, 


2. Political Institutions. (3) II. Mr. Br 


Contemporary foreign governments, with particular attention to Brit 
France, and Russia. Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 


20A-20B. American Political Development. (3-3) I, IT. 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Goodspeed, Mr. T 
A broad survey of the principles which underlie American democracy 
the operation of federal, state and local governments. 20A is dey 
primarily to political development on the national level, 20B stre 
federal-state relations and the conduct of state and local governme 
with particular reference to California. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


113. American Political Thought. (2) I. Mr. Tc 


A study of the works of selected American political thinkers from M: 
son and Jefferson to the present. 


117. Elements of Jurisprudence. (3) IT. Mr. Tc 
Fundamental legal principles, especially from the analytical, histori 
philosophical, and sociological points of view. Particular attention - 
be given to American theories of the function of law. 


121. International Relations. (3) TI. Mr. Goodsp 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world politics 


7124. International Organization. (2) it Mr. Goodsp: 
The development of the idea of international organization. The establi 
ment of the League of Nations; formation and problems of the Uni 
Nations and other agencies of international codperation. 


129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (35 Se Mr. Goodsp« 


A study of the basie factors that underlie the foreign policies of 
great powers. 


136. Political Development of the Far East. (3) 1. Mr. Bro 
The political and social development of the peoples of the Orient fr 
the earliest times to the present, with emphasis upon China and Japan 


137. Political Development of South Asia. (3) IL. Mr. Bro’ 
The political and social development of the peoples of South Asia fr 


ns earliest times to the present, with major emphasis upon India a 
eylon. 


+ Not to be given, 1951-1952, 
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\-148B. Governments of Latin America. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Goodspeed 
The government and politics of the Latin-American states. 148A empha- 
sizes the ABC powers and Peru; 148B stresses the Caribbean area and 
Mexico, with special attention to the growth of Pan-Americanism. 


Federal Government and Administration. (2) I. Mr. Turner 
An examination of the powers, administrative structure, and operation of 
the federal government. 


Political Parties and Politics. (2) IT. Mr. Turner 
The organization, activities, and functions of political parties and pres- 
‘sure groups in the United States. 


American Constitutional Law. (3) I. Mr. Town 
A study of the principles of the federal constitution as developed through 
judicial interpretation and usage, including federal-state relations, re- 
strictions on the federal government, and the status of individual rights. 


Municipal Government and Administration. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
Governmental problems of urban communities and the development of 
‘modern techniques for their solution. 


State Government and Administration. (3) IT. Mr. Town 
The structure of state and county government, with particular reference 
to current administrative problems. 


Principles of Public Administration. (3) I. Mr. Turner 
The growth of organization and procedures required in handling the in- 
creasingly complex administration of governmental powers and services, 


Bibliography and Research Methods in Political Science. (1-3) I, II. 
Mr. Brown 
The sources from which the data of political science are drawn and the 
limitations of various methods of interpretation. 


A-189B. Political Theory. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Brown 
Theories of political control and the relationship of man and the state. 


COMBINATION SOCIAL SCIENCE 


paration for the Major: 


hree one-year sequences from the following list of five, one of which must 
number 1 or 2. Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in 
paration for the major. Waite 


1: History 4A—4B. History of Europe................... 3-3 
2. Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science.... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions.............. 3 
ee ociology. 1.. Introductory Sociology........ ..s....64. 3 
Mociology 2: Social Institutions... 2.2.05. tees eee ss 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization................... 3 


or 
Anthropology 1. General Anthropology................ 3 
Anthropology 2. General Anthropology..............-. 3 
4. Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics............ 3-3 
5. Philosophy 6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy......... 3-3 
or 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy........... 3-3 


> Major: 

‘equired: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in the subject 
1 of emphasis in the social sciences, and 6 units in each of two other sub- 
t fields of the social sciences. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Preparation for the Major: 
Required: Units 

1, Six units of lower division sociology to be chosen from: 
Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology................ 3 
Sociology 2. Social Institutions |... /;. 8 oe eee 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization .//.t0.) Ja See 3 

2. A year sequence, 6 units, in economics, history or political 
science to be chosen from: 


Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economies............ 3-3 
History 4A-4B. History of Hurope...... 7. 3-3 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science.... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions.............. 3 
3. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology.......... 3-3 

The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division work: Anthropology 100A-100B, a 
18 units in sociology from the following courses: 


Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family................. 3 
Sociology 130, Social Change...) 1 an 3 
Sociology 162A-—162B. Modern Reform Movements........ 3-3 


or 
Sociology 166, Group: Behavior. ...4)../. /. yan 
Sociology 185. Population 2)... i. we sae 
or 
Sociology 189. Minority Group Relations................ 
or 
Sociology 135. Principles of Social Welfare.............. 


OO 9098 “eo ce. 


Lower. DIvIsion CouRSsES 


1. Introductory Sociology. (3) I, II. Mr. Nettl 
The study of social relations, including consideration of cultural vari 
tion, socialization, social stratification, the social processes, populati 

problems, and social change. 


2. Social Institutions. (3) I. Mr. Girve 
The nature and processes of social institutions with emphasis upon e¢ 
nomic, political, familial, and other institutions. 


7. Social Disorganization. (3) Tiow Mr. Nettli 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1. 
The nature of social “organization” and “disorganization.” The study « 
behaviors symptomatic of societal disorganization such as family diso 
Sa crime and delinquency, suicide, alcoholism, and intra-societi 
conflict. 


UPppEr DIVISION CouRSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division standin 
and Sociology 1, or 2, or the equivalent. 


120. Marriage and the Family. (3) I, II. Mr. Conra 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1, 2, or 7, or consent of the instructor. 
The economic, social, and psychological aspects of family life, past an 
present. Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 
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$ocial Change. (3) IL. Mr. Nettler 
\ study of theories of social change and the meaning of progress; an 
malysis of the factors involved and their relevance to contemporary 
srends. 


Principles of Social Welfare. (3) II. _ Mr. Conrad 
The principles and methods of modern social work. Problems of both case 
work and group work will be studied. The course will be of especial value 
for those students expecting to continue further study in the field at some 
other institution. 


Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. (3) I. Mr. Nettler 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1, Psychology 1A, or consent of instructor. 

The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of attitude ; 
opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation. 


—162B. Modern Reform Movements. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Girvetz 
An historical survey and comparative analysis of utopianism, socialism, 
communism, classical and contemporary liberalism, and other systems of 
reform and reconstruction. 


Group Behavior. (3) I. Mr. Nettler 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1 and Psychology 1A or consent of instructor. 
The meaning of group membership; group effects and leadership possi- 
bilities; an analysis of the structure and function of representative group- 
types; political and religious group behavior. This course is not open to 
students who have taken or are currently enrolled in Psychology 145, 
Social Psychology. 


Criminology. (3) I. Mr. Conrad 
Various theories of crime and punishment in contemporary and other 
societies; criminal behavior systems. 


Population. (3) I. Mr. Conrad 
A study of the causes and consequences of population movement, distribu- 
tion, composition, and growth. 


Minority Group Relations. (3) II. Mr. Conrad 
Problems of race and minority groups in the United States. 
Independent Studies in Sociology. (1-3) I, Il. The Staff 


Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing. 


SPEECH 


John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 

Evelyn K. de Voros, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 
Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 
Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 
Robert L. Clark, M.F.A., Instructor in Speech. 

Leo Goodman-Malamuth, M.A., Lecturer in Speech. 


The Department of Speech offers a major in the Division of Applied 
which prepares for work in speech leading to special secondary creder 
and to specialized graduate work. 

The major in the Division of Liberal Arts gives greater emphasis to ge 
education outside of the field of speech, and presents a nonspecialized pro; 
in rhetoric, dramatic production, and remedial speech. Speech credentials 
also be combined with the liberal arts major. 


Kequirements for the Major in Speech. Students must present, by the 
half of the junior year, a program to be examined and approved by the de} 
ment chairman. The program may be amended from time to time after 
sultation with the chairman. 


Preparation for the Major in Speech. Students should have passed Sul 
A (either examination or course) before taking Speech 11. By special arra 
ment students may take Subject A and Speech 11 concurrently. Englisl 
and 1B may be taken concurrently with lower division work in speech. 


Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in 
Division of Applied Arts as speech majors will meet the divisional basi 


quirements as follows: Unite 
Selemee . ut. sae os eg 40 + don enlisnalls nickle rr 10 
Social science (including psychology)................... 21 
ATE, MUSIC 2.06 ose ee ses estos 0 2 4. 4 
English and speech. .72...5... 025) 12 
Physical education ........:.....0.. 2 
Military science (men).< . 0+. 2). +4)... 6 
Controlled electives .c1; «....0,.4 44... Bee 6 


“The program must include 42 units of speech, 18 units of which mus 
upper division courses. The following are the required courses for the m: 
in speech in the Division of Applied Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: 
Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech..................--- 
Speech 42. Oral Reading .............. 0 =e 
Speech 45. Orientation to the Theater... ....)... eae 
Speech 46. Voice Articulation Improvement.............. 
Speech 50. Phonetics .......,..+++:...+- se 


Cw 0 WwW WwW oO 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the departm 
chairman: 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting..................-0- 3 
Speech 40, Radio Broadeasting .....................00. 3 
Speech 52. Debate 3 
3 


i ian Wn i ee et ee ee ee Tr ey SS - 
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yer Division Speech Courses: Tintts 
iepeech 131. Advanced Public Speaking.................. 
Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting, or 

Speech 159A or 159B. Participation in Theatrical Produc- 
MEINE Set TP geben fale one eS A OE Fie ak 3 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination........... 3 
) of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
aan: 
| Sueneioo. lL heory of: Directing esl e 0 08 tee es 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech............ 
Sue. Speech Correction 2.0. Fs. le psiloc cas oes 
isional Requirements, Liberal Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the Di- 
of Liberal Arts will meet the divisional basic requirements as listed on 
18. 
) program must include 39 units of speech, 18 units of which must be 
division courses. The following are required courses for the major in 
1 in the Division of Liberal Arts: 


ver Division Speech Courses: 


Go oD vO 


mncech 11. Fundamentals of Speech.......5.....0....... 3 
SEITE DS: 1 WA oR ee ee 3 
mmpeech 45. Orientation in the Theater....:......:....... 3 
BR. PUONCICK orle ne «art ge ee PR Eos news + » OR 3 
Speech 52. Debate 
or 
Speech 58. Argumentation and Public Discussion......... a 
per Division Speech Courses: 
Speech 130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address...... 3 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech 
or 
Meech 172. Speech Correction . jit ue'l) apes wloees La es 3 
Speech 160. Development of the Theater................ 3 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination........... 3 


ir of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 

nan: 
emer. 7, General Semanties® 54 F298 eth a 3 
mpeech 131. Advanced Public Speaking.................. 
Meee oo. Lheory of Directing: :..../....003.03.0.....- 
Speech 142. Advanced Oral Reading..................... 
RR ee WEIN Oe eae ahs a css Pe steitee ge eo ees 
mpeech 157. Contemporary Drama ...............-.-.-:.- 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Public Discussion........ 
Speech 199. Independent Studies in Speech.............. 


isional Major, Applied Arts. A divisional major in the applied arts is 
d for students combining an interest in art and the theater. (See Applied 
Division, page 46.) 

dential Programs. Recommendations are made to the State Department 
f Education for two types of speech credentials: 

The special secondary credential in speech arts, entitling the holder to 
public speaking and dramatics in the public schools. 

The speech credential in the correction of speech defects, entitling the 
t to offer corrective work in speech in the public schools. This credential 
be combined with one of the following: (a) general elementary creden- 
(6) general junior high credential, (c) early childhood education cre- 
ul, (d) special secondary credential in speech arts. Students applying for 
rrection credential need not be speech majors. 


G2 Go Co tO OO tO tO 
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Courses in Education required for a credential in each of the above g 
are: Education 57, 110, 111, 147, 170, Education Sp. 192A. In addition, 
cation Sp. 192B and Psychology 148, 168 or 178 are required for the cred 
in speech correction. 


Courses in Education required for a credential in each of the above g 
are: Education 57, 110, 111, 147, 170, Education Sp. 192A. In addition 
cation Sp. 192B and Psychology 148 or 168 are required for the credent 
speech correction. 


Courses in English. Students who are primarily interested in dramati 
radio production are expected to elect English 117E or J and English 
and/or 114B. 


Allied Courses. For courses recommended in the allied fields of musi 
industrial arts, and science, students should consult their departmental ac 


Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must mainte 
average grade of C or higher in upper division speech courses. After the 
pletion of Speech 198, students must pass a written or an oral examiz 
based upon a review of their work in speech. During the same semeste! 
must publicly demonstrate skill in speech performance. 

Requirements for the Minor in Speech. A minor in speech consists 
units: 9 lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 11), and 9 upper diy 
The remaining units are selected by the student subject to the approval 
speech adviser. 

Lower Division CouRSES 


11. Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, IT. The 
Prerequisite to all speech courses except with the permission of tl 
structor. 


Orientation in the field of speech. Emphasis on improving speech th: 
participation in publie speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 


+21, Discussion and Problem Solving. (3) I, II. The 
Prerequisite: Speech 11, English 1A or 1B. 
Group expression and problem solving through discussion. Present 
of discussions related to significant social, literary, artistic, philosop 
and scientific movements and concepts contributing to our cultural 
tage. Primarily for those not majoring in speech. 


30. Fundamentals of Acting. (3) IT. Mr. H 
Development of the actor’s basic skills of voice and body throug 
use of readings, lectures, exercises, and projects. Includes a study of 
techniques and psychological aspects of characterization. 


31. Public Speaking. (3) I. Mr. Pé 
Practice in preparing various types of speeches with attention to co! 
the organization of speech material, and oral presentation. 


40. Radio Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. Goodman-Malai 
The principles and techniques of radio broadcasting. Emphasis W: 
placed on radio speech, and various types of radio presentations. Stu 
will participate in regularly scheduled class productions working 
professional and student-written scripts. | 


42, Oral Reading. (3) II. Mr. Goodman-Mala 
Designed for those who wish to increase their ability to interpret frot 
printed page. A study of the different types of literature and the va 
techniques of oral interpretation. 


t Not to be given, 1951-1952. 
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jrientation in the Theater. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Designed to acquaint the student with the general nature of dramatic 
presentation, including elements of dramatic structure, types of drama, 
and the contributions of the actor, director, designer, technician, and 
audience. 


Toice and Articulation Improvement. (3) II. Mr. Snidecor 
The bases of correct sound formation, and standards for the use of voice 
and pronunciation. Practical training on an individual basis is emphasized. 
Open to students who have not had Speech 11 and who have the consent 
of the instructor. 

?honetics. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
Systematic and scientific consideration of physiological, linguistic, cul- 
tural, and historical factors of American pronunciation. Detailed study of 
‘the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Jebate. (3) II. Mrs. de Voros 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class members will participate in 
intercollegiate forensic activities. 


Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) I. Mrs. de Voros 
Introduction to forms of argument, analysis, evidence, and speech organ- 
ization. Participation in discussion projects. 


Stagecraft. (3) I. Mr. Clark 
Study of the physical theater and of the design, construction, painting, 
and lighting of stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set con- 
struction and backstage duties in connection with college dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


.General Semantics. (3) II. Mr. Snidecor 

The systematic study of the meaning of language as it relates to human 
behavior. The principles and techniques thus derived are applied to per- 
sonal and social problems. 


History of Rhetoric and Public Address. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
A study of the basic constituents of rhetoric as presented by Plato and 
Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and mod- 
ern rhetoricians; evaluation of the great speeches of history in the light 
of rhetorical theory. 


. Advanced Public Speaking. (3) IT. Mr. Palmer 
Special attention to audience analysis and consideration of persuasion 
techniques as applied to platform speaking. 


. Theory of Directing. (3) I. Mr. Clark 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial 
restatement in theatrical terms. 


. Introduction to Remedial Speech. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 


Elementary speech retraining with emphasis on the more basic problems 
encountered in the classroom. 


. Radio Broadcasting. (3) II. Mr. Goodman-Malamuth 
Prerequisite: Speech 40 or equivalent radio experience. 
Advanced production of regularly scheduled programs over local radio 
stations. Work will include participation in the various types of radio 
programs. 
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142. Advanced Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. Goodman-Malam 
Prerequisite: Speech 42 recommended. 
Advanced theory and practice of oral interpretation using representa 
types of prose and poetry including contemporary plays. Emphasi 
placed on well-developed individual projects. 


152. Playwriting. (3) II. Mr. Hat 
A consideration of dramatic technique and structure, leading to the ¢ 
position of original plays. 

155. Play Production. (3) IT. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Cl 
A course designed to acquaint the student with the theoretical ; 
practical processes of play production. 


157. Contemporary Drama. (3) II. Mr. Hat 
A study of Ibsen and subsequent dramatists—English, Continen 
American. 

158. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) I. Mr. Hat 
Advanced training in discussion methods. Emphasis on public ] 
formance. 


159A—159B. Participation in Theatrical Productions. (3-3) I, II. TheS 
Students are assigned projects in acting, stagecraft, directing, and ot 
phases of production contributing to a program of play readings, wi 
shop plays, and major productions. 


160. Development of the Theater. (3) I. Mr. Hat 
A survey of the theater from early Greek origins to the present time. ] 
phasis is placed upon the nature of the physical playhouse, modes of : 
ing and staging, and the contributions of important figures. 


172. Speech Correction. (3) I. Mr. Snide 
The elementary neuromuscular and phychological bases of speech. Nat 
causes, and remedial procedures for correcting phonatory, articulat 
and psychological speech disorders. Should be taken prior to Speech J 


177. Methods in Speech Correction. (3) IT. Mr. Snide 
Diagnostic and remedial techniques as these are applied at the school : 
clinical level; observation and practical work with a variety of spe 
and hearing problems. 


198. Comprehensive Final Examination. (3) I, II. The St 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and 
view. Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations. D 
onstration of performance in speaking and reading. 


199. Independent Studies in Speech. (2-4) I, II. The St 
<_ 


The following courses in the Department of Education are specifically 
lated to the Department of Speech: Education Sp. 190; Sp. 192A; and. 
192B. For descriptions of these courses, see the Department of Educati 


The Speech Clinic 


Adjacent to the speech classrooms and offices is maintained a Speech L 
oratory which houses recording machines, motion picture cameras, and test: 
devices to implement instruction. The staff sets up weekly conference hours 
the laboratory for the assistance of individuals in all the speech classes, p 
ticularly for the projects described under Speech 11, Speech 31, Educat 


Sp. 190, and for assistance in correction of speech deviations in any stud 
of the College. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


arry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology. 

arrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

eorge Hand, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English and Dean of the Divi- 
sion of Liberal Arts. 

lliot A. P. Evans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Tilliam F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

ouwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt., Assistant Professor of English. 

aul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

awrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

lilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 


n September 1951 Santa Barbara College is inaugurating a Tutorial Pro- 
m, the purpose of which is to give superior students a broadly liberal 
eation, without the limitations of the traditional major, by rigorous train- 
in the art of critical reading, discussion, and writing. An average grade 
B or better in the freshman year is ordinarily a prerequisite to candidacy. 
perly qualified students who have spent their freshman year elsewhere may 
be admitted. Before August 16 of the year in which they wish to enter 
program, students should communicate with the Dean of Liberal Arts. 
‘he distinctive feature of the program is individual instruction by tutorials. 
h student will have two tutors with whom he will meet weekly for indi- 
ual instruction and guidance during each semester of the junior and senior 
rs. A sophomore colloquium will provide a bridge between freshman courses 
| the later tutorial work. The colloquium is a formal discussion group 
ducted by two instructors. Students will participate in discussion of books 
ted to develop their ability to read critically and to acquaint them with 
1e of the basic writings of the modern world. 


the curriculum is summarized as follows: 

. The program in general education in Liberal Arts (see page 48). 
.. Additional courses contributing to general education. 

. Electives chosen in consultation with tutors. 


. Courses designated for auditing. 
Colloquia ard tutorials. (The tutorials will be introduced in 1952-1953.) 


Lower DIVISION COURSES 
loguium 1. (2) I. Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Hardin 
Formal discussion group for sophomores. Student participation will be 
based upon critical reading of materials selected by the two instructors. 


lloquium 2. (3) II. Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Willson 
Continuation of the methods of Colloquium 1, with a change of topics and 
materials. 
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breviations used, 53 
sence, leave of, 33 
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riculture, preparation for, 61 
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fee for admission, 36 
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Authority of instructors, 35 


Bachelor of arts degree, 21, 44 
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3 
Berkeley, University of California, 21 
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comprehensive examina 


tion, 34, 61 


department, 61 
majors, 61-63 
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major, 61 


Board and lodging, 38, 39 

Books and stationery, 38, 42 
Bookstore, College, 42 
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courses, 64—66 
major, 62 


Calendar, 1951-1952; 5, 6 
Change of address, 35 
Change of major, 34 
Change of program, 31, 34 
Chemistry 
courses, 126 
major, 125 
minor, 126 
“Cinch notices’’—see Mid-semester Warn- 


ing 
Classification and numbering of courses, 53 
College aptitude test, 5, 6, 30 
College Bookstore, 42 
Comprehensive examinations, 34, 54, 61, 
82, 152 
Constitution (see American History and 
Institutions), 44 
Coéperating institutions, 23 
Counseling 
high school students, 26 
major students, 46 
Course designations, 53 
Courses of instruction, 53 
Credentials 
combinations of, 72 
elementary school administration, 72 
elementary supervision, 72, 73 
special secondary, 47, 57, 70, 87, 92, 
106, 116, 149 
supervision in special fields, 74 
teaching, 47, 50, 57, 69-74, 87, 92, 106, 
116, 149 
Credit by examination, 34 
Curricula 
Applied Arts, 22 
Liberal Arts, 22 
survey of, 22 


Davis, University of California, 21 
Dean 

of Applied Arts, 21 

of Liberal Arts, 21 

of Men, 31, 35, 39 

of Women, 31, 35, 39, 42 
Deficiencies, removal of entrance, 27 
Degree, Bachelor of Arts, 21, 44 
Degrees of discipline, 34 
Delivery of student mail, 43 
Dentistry, preparation for, 61 
Departmental majors (see also each depart- 

ment), 22, 47, 48 

Departments, 4, 22 
Discipline, 34 
Discontinuance without notice, 33 
Dismissal 
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honorable, 33 
Distribution of units, 45 
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CALENDAR, FALL SEMESTER, 1952-1953 


1952 
Aug. 15, Friday 


Aug. 29, Friday 


Sept. 15, Monday 
‘Sept. 16, Tuesday 


Sept. 17, Wednesday 


Sept. 18, Thursday 


Sept. 19, Friday 


Sept. 22, Monday 
Sept. 26, Friday 


Oct. 11, Saturday 
Oct. 24, Friday 


Noy. 14, Friday 
Nov. 27, Thursday 


Dec. 22, Monday 
Jan. 3, Saturday 


Dec. 24, Wednesday 


Dec. 25, Thursday 


Jan. 1, Thursday 
Jan, 2, Friday 


1953 


Jan. 5, Monday 
Jan. 17, Saturday 
Jan. 19, Monday 
Jan, 29, Thursday 
Jan, 29, Thursday 


Final date for applications and credentials for admission to the 
fall semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 


Applications for readmission to the fall semester to be filed with 
the Registrar’s Office by students not in attendance during 
the spring semester 1952. 

Fall semester begins. 

9:00-10:25. Required assembly of new students. Auditorium. 

10:30—12:00. Meetings with department chairmen—new stu- 
dents. ~ 

1:00—4:30. Declaration of residence, and psychological testing, 
all new students. Auditorium. 


9:00—12:00. Subject A test. Auditorium. 

1:00. Appointments made for required entrance physical ex- 
amination, all new men students. Student Health Center. 

9 :00—4:00. Individual counseling—all students. 

8 


:00-4:00. Returning students who are not veterans register 
and pay fees. Men’s Gymnasium, 
:00—-12:00. All veteran students, new and returning, register 
and pay fees. Auditorium. 
12:00—4:00. New students who are not veterans register and 
pay fees. Men’s Gymnasium. 
9 :00—4:00. Individual counseling for all students. 
8:00. New women students make appointments for required 
physical examinations. Student Health Center. 


8:00—10:00. Senior students only enroll in classes. 
10:00—4:00. All students, except seniors, enroll in classes. 


Instruction begins. 


Last day for turning in registration books ‘to Registrar’s Office 
without penalty for late filing. 


Last day for petitioning for change of program without penalty 
for late petitioning. 


Last day to file application for candidacy for teaching creden- 
tials and the bachelor’s degree for February 1953. 


End of first half of fall semester. 
Thanksgiving Day recess. Academic and administrative holiday. 


oo 


; Christmas recess. Academic holiday. 


Christmas holiday. Academic and administrative holiday. 


| New Year’s holiday. Academic and administrative holiday. 


Instruction is resumed. 
Instruction ends. 

Final examinations begin. 
Final examinations end. 
Fall semester ends. 
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CALENDAR, SPRING SEMESTER, 1953 


1953 
Jan. 15, Thursday 


Jan, 29, Thursday 


Feb. 9, Monday 
Feb. 10, Tuesday 


Feb. 11, Wednesday 


Feb. 12, Thursday 


Feb. 18, Friday 


Feb. 16, Monday 
Feb. 20, Friday 


Feb. 23, Monday 
Mar. 7, Saturday 


Mar. 27, Friday 


Apr. 10, Friday 


April 27, Monday 
May 2, Saturday 


May 30, Saturday 
June 6, Saturday 
June 8, Monday 

June 18, Thursday 
June 18, Thursday 


Final date for applications and credentials for admission to the 


spring semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 


Applications for readmission to the spring semester to be filed 


with the Registrar by students not in attendance during the 
fall semester 1952-1953. 


Spring semester begins. 


9: 


00-10 :25. Required assembly of new students. Auditorium. 


10:30—12:00. Meetings with department chairmen—new stu- 


1 


00 awe Ltn @) 


dents. 


:00—4:30. Declaration of residence, and psychological testing, 


all new students. Auditorium. 


:00—-12:00. Subject A test. Auditorium. 
:00. Appointments made for required entrance physical ex- 


amination—all new men students. Student Health Center. 


:00—4:00. Individual counseling—all students. - 
:00—4:00. Returning students who are not veterans register 


and pay fees. Men’s Gymnasium. 


:00-—12:00. All veteran students, new and returning, register 


and pay fees. Auditorium. 


12:00—4:00. New students who are not veterans register and 


9 
8 


8 


pay fees. Men’s Gymnasium. 


:00—4:00. Individual counseling for all students. 
:00. New women students make appointments for required 


physical examinations, Student Health Center. 


:00-10:00. Senior students only enroll in classes. 


10 :00—4:00. All students, except seniors, enroll in classes. 
Instruction begins. 
Last day for turning in registration books to Registrar’s Office 


without penalty for late filing. 


Washington’s Birthday. Academic and administrative holiday. 
Last day for petitioning for change of program without penalty 


for late petitioning. 


Last day to file application for candidacy for teaching creden- 


tials and the bachelor’s degree for June or August 1953. 


End of first half of spring semester. 


} Spring recess. 


Memorial Day. Academic and administrative holiday. 
Instruction ends. 

Final examinations begin. 

Final examinations end. 

Spring semester ends. 
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THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


REGENTS EX OFFICIO 


His Excellency, EARL WARREN, B.L., J.D. 

Governor of California and President of 
the Regents 
Sacramento 14 


GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, A.B. 
Lieutenant-Governor of California 
State bldg, Los Angeles 12 


Sam L. COLLINS 
Speaker of the Assembly 
Chapman bldg, Fullerton 


Roy E. Stimpson, M.A., Litt. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion 
531 Library and Courts bidg, 
Sacramento 14 


ARTHUR J. MCFADDEN, B.S., Lu 
President of the State Board of ¢ Agricul 
ture 
1228 N Broadway, Santa Ana 


WILLIAM G. MERCHANT 
President of the Mechanics’ Institute 
804 Mechanics’ Institute bldg, San Fran- 
cisco 4 


MAYNARD J. Touu, A.B., LL.B. 
President of the Alumni Association of 
the University of California 
433 S Spring st, Los Angeles 13 


ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, B.S., LL.D., 
Litt.D. 
President of the University 
250 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
203 Administration bldg, Los Angeles 24 


APPOINTED REGENTS 


The term of the appointed Regents is sixteen years, and terms expire March 1 of the years 
indicated in parentheses. The names are arranged in the order of original accession to the 


Board. 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS DICKSON, B.L. (1958) 
425 S Windsor blvd, Los Angeles 5 


JOHN FRANCIS NEYLAN, LL.D. (1960) 
Crocker First National Bank bidg, San 
Francisco 4 
FRED MOYER JORDAN, A.B. (1954) 
555 S Flower st, Los Angeles 17 


EDWIN W. PAULEY, B.S. (1954) 
717 N Highland av, Los Angeles 38 


BrRopDig BE. AHLPORT, A.B. (1956) 
5657 Wilshire blvd, Los Angeles 36 


EDWARD H. HELLER, A.B. (1958) 
600 Market st, San Francisco 4 


VicoToR R, HANSEN, LL.B. (1962) 
Superior Court, Courthouse, 
Los Angeles 12 


EARL J. FENSTON, A.B. (1964) 
__504 Helm bldg, Fresno 1 


CHESTER W. NIMITZ, B.S., LL.D. (1956) 
728 Santa Barbara rd, Berkeley 7 
CORNELIUS J. HAGGERTY (1966) 
995 Market st, Room 810, San Fran- 
cisco 3 
JESSE H. STEINHART, A.B., LL.B. (1962) 
111 Sutter st, San Francisco 4 
DONALD H. MCLAUGHLIN, B.S., A.M., 
Ph.D. (1966) 
100 Bush st, San Francisco 4 
Gus OLSON, B.S. (1960) 
Clarksburg 
GERALD H, Hagar, A.B., J.D. (1964) 
Central Bank bldg, Oakland 12 
Howard C. Naffziger, B.S., M.S., M.D. 
(1968 
University of California Hospital, San 
Francisco 22 
Edward W. Carter, A.B. (1968) 
405 § Broadway, Los Angeles 14 


OFFICERS OF THE REGENTS 


His Excellency, Earl Warren, B.L., J.D. 
Governor of California 
President 
Sacramento 14 


Edward A. Dickson, B.L. 
Chairman 
425 S Windsor blvd, Los Angeles 5 


Robert M. Underhill, B.S 
Secretary and Treasurer 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


James H. Corley, B.S. 
Vice-President—Business Affairs 
222 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


Olof Lundberg, C.P.A. 
Controller 
401 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


Jno. U. Calkins, Jr., 
Attorney 
910 Crocker bldg, San Francisco 4 


Ashley H. Conard, B.L., J.D. 
Associate Attorney for the Regents and 
Attorney in Residence Matters 
910 Crocker bldg, San Francisco 4 


George D. Mallory, A.B. 

Assistant Treasurer and Assistant Secre- 

tary 

240 ain rigenation bldg, Berkeley 4 
George F, Taylor, B.S. 

Assistant Secretary 

101 Administration bldg, Los Angeles 24 
Marjorie J. Woolman 


Assistant Secretary 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


B.L., J.D. 


Le 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Robert Gordon Sproul, B.S., LL.D., Litt.D., President of the University. 

Clark Kerr, Ph.D., Chancellor of the University at Berkeley. 

Raymond B. Allen, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., D.Se., Chancellor of the University at 
Los Angeles. 

“Claude B. Hutchison, M.S., LL.D., D.Agr. (hon.c.), Vice-President of the 
University and Dean of the College of Agriculture. 

James H. Corley, B.S., Vice-President—Business A fairs. 

Baldwin M. Woods, Ph.D., Vice-President—University Extension. 

Monroe E. Deutsch, Ph.D., LL.D., Vice-President and Provost of the Uni- 
versity, Emeritus. 

Robert M. Underhill, B.S., Secretary and Treasurer of the Regents. 

J. Harold Williams, Ph.D., Provost of the University, Santa Barbara College. 

Gordon S. Watkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Provost of the University, Riverside Campus. 

Herman A. Spindt, Ph.D., Director of Admissions. 

Hiram W. Edwards, Ph.D., Director of Relations with Schools. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


J. Harold Williams, Ph.D., Provost. 

John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., Dean of Applied Arts. 

Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Dean of Liberal Arts. 

Jerry H. Clark, Ph.D., Registrar. 

Helen E. Sweet, Ph.D., Dean of Women. 

Lyle G. Reynolds, M.A., Dean of Men. 

Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Librarian. 

Paul A. Jones, Ed.D., Director, Placement Bureau. 

“Wilfred T. Robbins, M.D., Director of Student Health Service. 
Austin W. Bennett, M.D., Acting Director of Student Health Service. 
J. A. Duane Muncy, Business Manager. 

Velma Morrell, M.A., Housing Supervisor and Personnel Officer. 


* Absent on leave. 
“7 On military leave. 
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SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


moor ye ie Adams, P18 o 2 dosh veyed + he Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., Lehigh University, 1930; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1934; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 
1947. 


Peuligmerera yeroler PHI ces yet aie oe atten Associate Professor of French 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1925; M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1932; Ph.D., 1939. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


Rae eI CUS, EM De ae oye. yr on te, eee oe oes Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 1930; M.A., 1932; 
Ph.D., New York University, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


PATOL A VOS OV Ag ee ie vbessce ss oe Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1936; M.A., 1941. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1948, 


Mrarian tt, AMOCTSON, Ano de ox ene e pos Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929. At Santa Barbara College since 1938. 


BoeuinermAnaron, El, 12 iss <i. bare eee oars Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1939; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1942. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1947. 


Pela m en sh worth Mi At 38, a Ftes ns ees os Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., Dartmouth College, 1909; M.A., Stanford University, 1922. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1919. 


Si SHANIAY Sekhal 2, 0S 2a ie A Re Re Pe Assistant Professor of Spanish 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1946. 


eee TU NES OTM EIS) Ord sPniy stds shin sabe fd «e's 25) Ed ore Seabees Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1925; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


John W. Barnes, B.S., Major, Infantry 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1943. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1950. 


Sretene Nie Garnebt, NiiAo ek on ec ana ss eee es « Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1928; M.A., University of 
Southern California, 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 1921. 


Robert Beachboard, Doctorat d’Université....Assistant Professor of French 
A.B., Pennsylvania State College, 1932; Doctorat d’Université, Université 
de Paris, 1939. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 
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10 Officers of Instruction 


Alma ‘P..Beaver, BHD) 15.108 (peas Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 
1928; Ph.D., 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Jean pllingers MIA... a. ee 4 Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1939; M.A., New York Uni- 
versity, 1945. At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


Hirgest.ls; Bickerdike, Pho Dm.) is) 4... |e Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1938. 


Charlotte HE.’ Biestér, EdiD.. dives oe. Se Professor of Home Economies 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1939; Ed.D., 
Colorado State College of Education, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 
1941. 


Mlice Vs Bradley. iM Anger 3% ests): er cih Cea ie Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1915; M.A., Whittier College, 1933. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1918. 


nods Kk Bradley, isi) oh 0 ek eee Assistant in Home Economies 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1925. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


1). Mackenzie: Brown @pn., ar oe es Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1931; Ph.D., 1935. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


suoyd “Browning; McA. esate chp eee en Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus., Chicago Musical College, 1924; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 
1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


apussell Buchanan, Ph. Dj. i ntiath eye en. eee Professor of History 
A.B., Stanford University, 1927; M.A., 1928; Ph.D., 1935. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1938. 


Boretta MoByers, Hd), 0°, .seG eee Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1933; M.A., Stanford University, 1937; 
Ed.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


Watwerine: C.-Campbell, M.A. 1% Sei aac es Assistant Professor of Art 
B.E., University of California-(Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1943. At Santa Barbara College since 1944. 


Ber Os PNET LOL; GA Ess asc.a vccsslohint siamese Instructor m Physical Edueation 
A.B., Occidental College, 1927. At Santa Barbara College since 1934, 


Rama Ohtisty, Ph.D, soe cet eee ett nee Professor of Music 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 1931; Ph.D., 
1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


honve. Cushing eh Dine Abe. oc. ci Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1943. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Officers of Instruction Nal 


moemorest’ Davenport, Ph.D.i oii. ee es Assistant Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Harvard University, 1933; M.A., Colorado College, 1934; Ph.D., Har- 
vard University, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


ferry H. Dearborn, Ed.D... ...... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
-A.B., Stanford University, 1934; Ed.D., 1950. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1940. 


PRM OL VIN IS POON UFOS CE sy eid ys eh a Parle ecient ie Assistant Professor of Speech 
. A.B., University of Texas, 1936; M.A., University of Michigan, 1941; 
Ph.D., 1945. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


OWA pected Se Sa Be) UN 20S SE ee 2 A a Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., Olivet College, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


See CNM CULE MALIN tio Mecatecule & ene 4 Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1933. At Santa Barbara College since 1928, 


Penn Ws. Durflingers Hd:Die' os... Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Colorado State College of Education, 1926; M.A., 1931; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A.......... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


BRL ANY Met ee LEBOME LOIN, La 4 Syn Deis le hel ls 2 Professor of History, Emeritus 
A.B., Randolph-Macon College, 1904; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1913; Ph.D., 1919. At Santa Barbara College since 1924. 


BeOVAW Eee loa Mb, HL. 4 Miles wire bol ee there ss Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., University of Southern California, 1940; M.S., 1949. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1949. 


Bi ahy Non mck son) Ph Dp tee) i sig tia e ole women Associate Professor of Zodlogy 
A.B., Willamette University, 1927; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1929; Ph.D., 1935. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


imannel . Mrieson, M.A... 22). ys. eEahomee Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Stout Institute, 1919; M.A., University of Southern California, 1932. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1925. 


Oe AMA at VaTiS EG LY: scope otic a.nr<ins erable ks Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1934; Ph.D., 
1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


SPI etO Ose AILLENOL, AVL catia a's a atets 4 opsiWeal scbals Associate Professor of Music 
B.S., Fort Hays Kansas State College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 
1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


PEPE OUR LC TICT SNE Nts cial ae ot ay P Nate Wades fie Wie hos hoe tel) eke Me > Lecturer in Art 
M.A., R. Instituto d’ Arte di Firenze, 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 
1947, 


WAL te envi, MEATS es ot teed ee SEES Me Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., 1948. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 


12 Officers of Instruction 


Herbert: Ringareties Ph.Ds esse. n eon Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 


Josephs Woladare Ph: D+.4\.5.02 4 3. atu ee ek, Oe Professor of English 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1930; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 
1931; Ph.D., Yale University, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


Walliamebrost, PHM) se.dotds Rees oils lee Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Bowdoin College, 1938; M.A., Columbia University, 1942; Ph.D., Yale 
University, 1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


WHTLETeC Mgitrve 1B. ven ge mee Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College, 1923. At Santa Barbara College since 1916. 
Norman WeGabelpe id). te) ee Assistant Professor of Anthropology 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University of Arizona, 1931; 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Jolin He Gillespies Phiivne, See ae eee Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., DePauw University, 1941; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1948; Ph.D., 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Harry ii SGirvetz bbl). 04e 4.5 ee Professor of Social Philosophy 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


Stephen 8. Goodspeed, Ph.D.......... Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 19363 Ph.D., 1947. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1946. 


Robert M. Gottsdanker; Ph.D......,...... Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1949. 


Mrew lL, Cretin, Alba) er Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927. At Santa Barbara Col- 
lege since 1924. 


POlNIN GrGeblig VES. aki. on 4 eee Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.S., University of Southern California, 
1948, At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Bistcher: Mi HaightwiVS. & 7 ; aae ) oeeeae, Instructor in Industrial Arts 
A.B., Pomona College, 1936; M.S., University of Southern California, 1948. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Beucwmeve WatiAlohty MA, cS. ata. ee Assistant Professor of English 
B.S., University of Idaho, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1933. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1941. 


INCE RCEM EE, SE HES Re at Re RE Re Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1938; Ph.D., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


erucederiekralterman «Ph. 1,7. 0. )2e ae eee eee Professor of Economics 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1929; M.S8., 1930; Ph.D., 1986; 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 
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MOOT COREL AU CME NI IG, Wein Oe tend Gules Siena a ds Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


BeOOOT Cer aT els? Lieb). ests cretce uel sis e's oh pe Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1943; Ed.D., University of Oregon, 
1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1934. 


MeARTOLG sollte Pils Lae seeds msde ale eee epee she ac Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1941. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Pneodotemwowiatien, Ph Dis ag: «s. oh wales * ae Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1934; M.A., Cornell University, 1935; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


Bir Wl ynesliesdiey aM. Miia: ie siiet win Se Me ete ores 6 Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus., College of the Pacific, 1928; M.Mus., Eastman School of Music, 
1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


Winifred W: Hodgins, M.A...:. .. Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1919. 


POalimLie LLOdekInGs MAA 2a. fst. Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


By rlianiee si Oltrop, dels. 2.55 ee Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.Se., Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 1936; M.Ed., University 
of Missouri, 1938; Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


eaAZa ec OU eT ISU EUS L) wy nde atts lsc: «ess « Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 1937; M.A., 1938; Ed.D., Stanford 
University, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


MenaTlesis VACOUS, E D:D)... caters a sare! es 2s Professor of Education, Emeritus 
—A.B., Columbia University, 1905; M.A., Stanford University, 1912; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1927. At Santa Barbara College since 1921. 


Wy Lite lure COWS Eh i. ect fica: wie ker's ayes wa aletane Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1940; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


EU Arr OOS WLI, LI coe. thee beet tal ace sponse) aide ake Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1937; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1939; 
Ed.D., Stanford University, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


Richard Kaywood, M.A........... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., City College of the City of New York, 1940; Columbia University, 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Piyde Keener uM GAs ssreys etl. S sigieiewe <a Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1943; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


14 Officers of Instruction 


Mayville S. Kelliher, M.S......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.S., University of 
Oregon, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Aston OS BH CSET ah de OP nen ea ROL Pave 1 Assistant Professor of Mathematies 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Witten ee Keniedye Ph.D. woctas we 4. Assistant Professor of Economies 
A.B., Columbia University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Memiugh Kenner, PhD.) Ara 1)5) ote, ee Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of Toronto, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Yale University, 
1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


BYvithem: G..Knite Fid.bs ne. a. coe Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., New York University, 1934; M.A., Columbia University, 1938; Ed.D., 
1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts............ Assistant Professor of Music 
Diplome d’Execution, Ecole Normale de Musique (Paris), 1936; Licence de 
Concerts, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D....... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1937; M.A., Stanford University, 1940; Ed.D., 
1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Hdith*M.. Leonard? M.A... 4.7) ee, ee ee Professor of Education 
B.E., National College of Education, 1924; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1925. 


Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A.................. Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1944. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


ROLEGN: inn PhD, fio 5 etme ae ey Instructor in German 
A.B., College of Mines and Metallurgy (Texas), 1941; M.A., University of 
California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1948. 


Clara J. Lolmaugh, M.Mus..... 1 Sth Syihane che. eh. ee Instructor in Musie 
B.Mus., University of Redlands, 1946; M.Mus., 1947. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1951. 


mucrence.W. Liyans, MzAy .. Jace. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1923. 


Richard W. Mabee, B.S., Lieut. Col., Infantry 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 
1949. 


Edward R. Maddox, B.S., Lieut. Col., Infantry 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 
1950. 
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SEIN 8 (oa 2A ISR 7 oem Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1927; M.S., University of Minnesota, 
1940; Ph.D., Washington State College, 1947. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1947. 


Bee mOnUs Ms MASSON, Pb Dos,ighisp tis». 20lule alse sededle Omens s Lecturer in French 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Seer anen ee vather Phy Ded ih, ccr i Giger ts ae eso Rae Professor of Education 
B.S., Oregon State College, 1920; M.S., University of Oregon, 1930; Ph.D., 
1933. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


7; Chesley Mathews, Ph.D........0e00s.0005. Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Furman University, 1927; M.A., Duke University, 1929; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1944. 


POMICA SMCGLULOGE ND aecars sy. a | Svan Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1933; M.S., 1937; Ph.D., Purdue University, 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Robert’ A. MeCoy, M.Bd.. .0... S60 wos Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1933; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Wt ligrti si Mlehary cP RMD i.. vie te ar we Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1936; M.S., 1938; Ph.D., 1940. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


mlorenca-O.pweredith, MiA wee. se Pb ee ee Professor of Home Economics 
A.B., Pomona College, 1913; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1923. 


MMA a ee NORIK Oe w hs De vas sae fae ss yore ae Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1934; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Bharles\ Gs siller, Ph. Deiat es oe Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1940; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa 
_-_ Barbara College since 1948. 


SIGUE Ra IMOP AL Mal vag tate ae S808 tap See Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Geneva College, 1943; Ph.D., Brown University, 1948. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1949. 


PrOlitel aMLTLNOL, IM i crates xi os waa wo +s Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1931; M.S., Indiana University, 1938. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1946. 


incon teienm ery Ell), 2.) ae as ep ae wee Sole asain «gate wh Instructor in English 
A.B., New York State College for Teachers, 1942; Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Pyne CrMonrog, Wd. Dis Fee oie lee ee eae e's vids Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1932; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1939. At Santa Barbara Col- 
lege since 1939. 
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Maynard tS Moseley *Ph. lo. fo. een eee Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S., Massachusetts State College, 1940; M.S., University of Illinois, 1942; 
Ph.D., 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


MarvinyMadrick, ens)... sce ce ne eee ee Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Temple University, 1942; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1947; Ph.D., 1949, At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Cornelis ire Muller, Ph.D se1..0 8 eee Associate Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
1938. At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


Waiter tH. Muller, PhD, oo Jwe..00... 2. .e eee Instructor in Botany 
B.S., Queens College of the City of New York, 1942; Ph.D., Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. . 


Beverly Mv. WversaML.O.ue, oe oy ee Instructor in Home Economies 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1948; M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Ralph KeeNains HudeDr ees oe ce eee Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1935; M.S., 1939; Ed.D., 
University of Missouri, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Wo Kdward Netties; Ph Dit). .) 2, ene Professor of History 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1920; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
1928. At Santa Barbara College since 1930. 


A. Carolyn Newsom, M.S............ Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., Texas State College for Women, 1931; M.S., Iowa State College, 1944, 
At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Elmer. R..Noble; Ph.D... +. 1 a-..09 enone i ee Professor of Zoédlogy 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1936. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 


Roberts Nugent, PhiDa.. een eee Instructor in French 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1942 ; Ph.D., Yale University, 
1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


barbara Oakeson, Ph.Ds os... ase een eee Associate Professor of Zodlogy 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1933; Ph.D., 1939. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1946. 


Brine On. OCB rien s.c.dee 4.15. St eee ae ae Assistant in Physical Education 
At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 
Upton SaPaliner<Ph Dyes 4 ey ety eee Assistant Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1928; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1930; 
Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


PaulePérigord teh eee ee Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus 
A.B., University of France, 1901; M.A., University of Chicago, 1912’ Pinps 
University of Minnesota, 1924. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Harolds)  Piouss Phil.) <7 a kerawer as ey | oneal Instructor in Economies 
A.B.. University of Wisconsin, 1946; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1950. 
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EE Ene sega LIS ol Ob el eel ki ar ht asia Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1919; M.A., 1920. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1924, 


Pere a OWE PID. 60 orice hele wie diols clue 63 Associate Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 


SRAM RCOULIN Vow) | eee ctx vs «twang tis Gare Sees Gao: Instructor in Speech 
A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., University of Michigan, 1947; 
Ph.D., 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Popeuamoelsn, Doctora.en Letras... 2.6 e ce. vee. once ec Professor of Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1913; M.A., Stanford University, 
- 1926; Doctora en Letras, National University of Mexico, 1950. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1923. 


Pemcresah shamony dol. Merete. Bs le ielos ys. ccc san sss Lecturer in Spanish 
A.B., Institute General y Tecnico, Almeria, Spain, 1912; LL.M., University 
of Granada, Spain, 1919. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Branioveleenauch e PHD", |. sc% aes ees Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Reed College, 1937; M.S., University of Washington, 1939; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


movie G» Reynolds, M.A. .05..55. Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., Stanford University, 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D.:......... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1935; M.S., University of 
Michigan, 1941; Ph.D., University of Missouri, 1950. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1950. 


Brel eo OIUS OM BE DD) .e oo cw tbe © osxe Gots Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1927; M.A., University of 
California (Berkeley), 1929; Ph.D., 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 
1942. 


EMEP AIIM OUT OUCH IVE GAG ayo foscice sb aihie act =n Suerte Sete: Instructor in Art 
PAB. University of Michigan, 1948; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


MOS LOTR SATUS eu Lites. cases ) Moun try sues Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1933; Ed.D., 1939. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1946. 


Manel o cia VvOVIUZ, MOS... St oe Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 1941; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Bere eueror.ud.Us;. 2 Se ee Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Ohio State University, 1930; M.A., Western Reserve University, 1938; 
Ed.D., 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Pete OU MOCLL TE DL) erecta a os od vies oe wo 5 Veen els Instructor in Speech 
A.B., Louisiana State University, 1939; M.A., University of Denver, 1947; 
Ph.D., 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


18 Officers of Instruction 


Kermit A. Seefeld, Bd.D.j 0... 0. ss a Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.Ed., State Teachers College (Oshkosh), 1932; M.Ed., Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1946; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1949. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Allen Paeenear, Phi D.. inte cca Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., Williams College, 1941; Ph.D., California Institute of Technology, 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sei.0....5..5.... Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 
A.B., Stanford University, 1907; M.A., 1921; D.Sci.O., Osteopathic College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1914. At Santa Barbara College since 1914. 


<onneth. M sSimpeon, Chia. ay 2 ae eee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., Lehigh University, 1929; M.A., University of California (Berkeley,), 
1937; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


RULVOrH ORUDIC, IMLS. wear tesa ane Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1940; M.S., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


John'C/Snidecor, Ph:D.. 4). 4.00 eae. ee ee Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., State University of 
Iowa, 1937; Ph.D., 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


BOVN. Soules, MES. e a. cs oars heen eee te Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1926; M.S., University of 
Southern California, 1935. At Santa Barbara College since 1927. 


Josepn 8) Stull, PID...) csc eeeene 7 Instructor in English 
A.B., University of Rochester, 1933; M.A., 1935; Ph.D., State University of 
Towa, 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.)..... Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Calvin College, 1931; M.A., University of Oregon, 1933; B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), Oxford University, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


John Wy Sutton, Ph: Dis). 2s eee <a Instructor in Chemistry 
A.B., Central College, 1944; M.A., Stanford University, 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Figien i Sweet, PRD. S02 ee eee Associate Professor of Biology. 
A.B., Pomona College, 1928; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1933. 


Prodi geek avr, LOC.) tn a megs ave Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1939; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1951. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1934. 


Pitas? URLTOS Vl iA ty hiety +95 + oneal He Fey hen ee ee Instructor in Music 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 4 


TCLOE VWietd OPPING el HDi d slates ts i oan ae Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1937; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 
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Mame rahsh DO vag A reise) 8 oF. fees cure ada ese.’ stone Lecturer in Political Science 
A.B., University of British Columbia, 1935; M.A., 1940. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1950. 


ee yeares PALPTI@T at Us Lone eet leita! tte! sola, asain oho Instructor in Political Science 
B.S., Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., University of 
Missouri, 1941; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1950. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1948, 


Boorothy D; VanDeman, M.A... i cles Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Whittier College, 1931; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1934. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1940. 


Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of Minnesota, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1931. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1927. 


BenGselL ee VCaAllel hy Lol Wr. vc as seth hy. oases Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Bewis< ls Walon, EN. ay Oia. coo ie wt Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., Emory University, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


BOREAL GANV OD g th Et sn cee cle aia Sd pyaniielble vis kaw ave a Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1931; M.S., California In- 
stitute of Technology, 1932; Ph.D., 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 
1948. 


RE CingdsS SV etl, Miya. ee. oer bak. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1942; M.S., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Prasringtonew elis, MA... os 2s Associate Professor of Science Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1923; M.A., 1924. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1929. 


PUSAN OELAT CE LiLo Bia Wah bees £5 tale aes Aa ope Assistant Professor of Physics 
—A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1937; Ph.D., 1943. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1947. 


Patricia H. Whitaker, M.A........Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of California (Los Angeles), 1943; M.A., Mills College, 
1944, At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


met avy ten pale DD erin se ieee ev ee Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


atten Ae VNALLAT Cys BLA tbc ae ahs hatele 6 oe an « Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., State University of Iowa, 1943; M.A., 1945. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1951. 


Rees tan Witlania, Ph Di er 2 seats 1 one oe o's Associate Professor of Physics 
A.B., Morningside College, 1929; M.S., University of Washington, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 
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Stanley L. Williamson, M.S....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Southern California, 1933; M.S., 1950. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1941. 


Lawrenceaw alison uD wine cen. eee Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; M.A., Yale Univer sity, 1942; Ph.D., 1944. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1947, 


Claytonsiie Wilson M Mus.) oh voen ee eee Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus.Ed., Northwestern University, 1941; M.Mus., 1942. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1947. 


Graham-C." Wilson, M.Ats.. "iss. on. a ee Lecturer in English 
INAS University of Colorado, 1937; M.A., 1940. At Santa Barbara College 
. since 1950. 


JORMA 6 HoPWilsOn dss aee sae eee Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B. University of British Columbia, 1932; M.A., 1939; Ed.D., Oregon 
State College, 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Marie Wilson, M.S.t.77a-. o0 ie eee ae Instructor in Home Economies 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1925; M. 8., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Wilton MoeWilton, Maat aes Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Pee State College, 1936; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1947. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 


Samuel; Av {W ofsy,. Phy Dsoe.. Pao eee ee Assistant Professor of Spanish 
LL.B., Washington and Lee University, 1916; A.B., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922; M-A., 19235" Ph Di 19272 At Sante Barbara College since 1946. 


C; Douglas Woodhouse, Ti. M. <a oe sone ee Lecturer in Mineralogy 
A.B., Williams College, 1910; LL.B., Columbia University, 1913; LL.M., 
University of California (Berkeley) 1925. At Santa Barbara College sines 
1939. 


Donald: Mo Wootton; Phil). ae. enpeei ee ee Instructor in Zodlogy 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.S., University of Washington, 
1943; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 
1949, 


Garl Bo Zytowski, MiAvy.... 7.01. ee ene Lecturer in Music 
B.Mus., St. Louis Institute of Music, 1949; M.A., University of Washington, 
1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1868 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is composed of academic colleges, professional 
schools, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, research 
institutes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California Press, 
situated on eight different campuses throughout the State, namely: Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mount Hamilton, La Jolla, and 
Santa Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in various part of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


Before its inclusion in the University of California in 1944, Santa Barbara 
College had passed through a number of phases under different designations. 
It first came under State jurisdiction in 1909, when it was established as the 
Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economics. 
Prior to that it had existed since 1891 as a private school, later taken over by 
the city, giving instruction in cooking and manual training. In 1919 the cur- 
riculum was expanded to include general teacher training and the name 
changed to Santa Barbara State Normal School. Two years later, in 1921, a 
four-year program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts was introduced. 
This time the name was changed to Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
It was the first state teachers college in California to become a member of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges. With a program in liberal 
arts being authorized in 1935, the school became Santa Barbara State College. 
This designation it retained until 1944, when it became a college of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Santa Barbara College is an undergraduate institution offering instruction 
in two divisions, the Division of Applied Arts and the Division of Liberal Arts. 
The program of each division is supervised by a dean and an advisory com- 
mittee composed of Faculty members. The departments belong to the College 
as a whole and offer courses and majors in either or both divisions. In each 
division instruction leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and combines 
courses in general education with study in the student’s major field of interest. 
In each division, curricula are available leading to certain teachers’ credentials, 
described elsewhere. Although the same academic degree is offered, the divi- 
sions differ in their aims, as follows: 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue and develop the 
program in applied arts for which Santa Barbara College is already well 
known. In keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad 
general education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized edu- 
eation. The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a 
specific major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the cul- 
tural, social, scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that he may be- 
come a responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual maturity in both 
his professional and social life. Throughout his college work, the student will 
be expected to give emphasis to both specialized and cultural education. During 
each succeeding college year, the student enrolled in the Division of Applied 
Arts is expected to pursue an increasing amount of work in his special field of 
interest. 
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In brief, the training offered in the Division of Applied Arts is designed 
to develop competence and leadership in specialized professional fields with 
due regard to educational backgrounds leading toward intellectual maturity. 
Although many students in this division will enter their chosen occupations at 
the end of four years, the undergraduate program in the applied arts may 
serve as basic preparation for graduate work. 

The Curricula. One-third or more of the program of the student in the 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad base 
for specialized education. Detailed requirements for this division are set forth 
on page 46. The following majors are available in the Division of Applied 
Arts: art, divisional, education, home economies, industrial arts, physical and 
health education, and speech. Subareas of interest are available in home eco- 
nomics (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial arts 
(graphic arts). 


THE DIVISION OF LIBERAL ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Liberal Arts seeks to develop within the University 
of California an educational program attractive to the student who wishes to 
secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. He will engage 
in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical background of this 
society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philosophical heritage and 
will analyze the scientific, political, and social forces that influence him in 
his environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide such instruction 
in classes sufficiently small so that all students may participate freely in dis- 
cussion. The student’s selection of a major subject will allow him the experi- 
ence of concentrated study in sequential courses, and may serve to prepare 
him for a profession. The primary aim, both in general education and in the 
major, is to assist the individual student to become judiciously receptive to 
ideas and attitudes other than his own, capable of independent thought, and 
effective in communication. 

Lhe Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in the 
Division of Liberal Arts will be devoted to general education. In addition, the 
student will either (a) select one of the following majors offered by the Divi- 
sion: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, English, French, history, 
mathematics, music, philosophy, physical science, physics, political science, 
psychology, social science, sociology, Spanish, speech, and zodlogy ; or (bd) 
participate in the Tutorial Program (see page 156). 

All majors in the Liberal Arts Division also prepare the student for grad- 
uate study of an academic or professional nature which may lead to advanced 
degrees. Most of them in addition provide foundation in subject fields ap- 
propriate to the general secondary teaching credential. 

For the program offered in connection with the art and music majors leading 
to special secondary credentials, see page 50. Minors in Liberal Arts subjects 
are available for credential programs: see statements of departments in this 
catalogue. 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The academic calendar year of Santa Barbara College is divided into two 
equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September and the spring 
semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session offering courses 
in all the major departments. Special features of the teacher education pro- 
gram include an Elementary Demonstration School and a Remedial Room for 
children. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
The College library contains 58,000 selected books, 10,800 pamphlets, and 1,950 


phonograph records. Also, 1,000 periodicals and serials are currently received. 
The main collection, reference services, and offices are on the second floor of 
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the Administration Building. The reserved book room is located in Building 
A. A branch is maintained in the Industrial Arts Building. Books needed from 
some 10,000 volumes stored on the new campus at Goleta are secured by 
messenger, 

Library hours and regulations are posted in library reading rooms. Regis- 
tered students may draw materials for home use upon showing their student 
identification cards. 

The Wyles Collection of penne History (1860-1945), gift of the late 
William Wyles of Santa Barbara, is maintained by gifts from income from 
-an endowment administered by the Wyles Library Board. The books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals in this collection are available for use in the library. 

The Santa Barbara Public Library, in addition to its main collection, has 
special collections on art, music, reference, children’s literature, and state 
and federal documents. Borrowing privileges are available to Santa Barbara 
College students. 


INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 


The Office of the Dean of Men is responsible for veterans affairs. Here the 
University works to maintain liaison between veterans and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the State Department of Veterans Affairs, and other agencies 
offering veterans educational benefits. 

In order to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 346 (G. I. Bill) and 
obtain full veterans benefits, veterans must present an original or supplemental 
Certificate of Eligibility, register within the University’s announced registra- 
tion period, and file a study list. In order to enroll under the provisions 
of Public Law 16 (Rehabilitation), authorization to complete such en- 
rollment must be obtained from the United States Veterans Administration 
Office and be received by the Office of the Dean of Men prior to registration. 
Veterans should apply to their local United States Veterans Administration 
Office in sufficient time to receive their Certificates of Eligibility or proper 
authorization prior to registration, or be prepared to pay all expenses (tui-. 
tion, fees, books, and supplies). Refunds of such expenditures may be made 
later to the veteran student based upon the effective date of the Certificate 
of Eligibility. 

Information regarding educational benefits available from the State of 

California may be obtained from the State Department of Veterans Affairs 
located at 700 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, California, or by writing to P. O. 
Box 1559, Sacramento, California. 
Tf a veteran under P. L. 346 has attended any other institution, he must 
present a Supplemental Certificate of Eligibility. If the transfer is into a 
different region of the Veterans Administration, the veteran should request a 
transfer of his files to the proper regional office. 


COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


By special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art and the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History, both with large private endowments and 
excellent reputations and facilities, and Santa Barbara College work together 
in the fields represented by the museums. A number of college courses have 
been carried on during the past few years at the Museum of Natural History, 
and important programs and classes at the Museum of Art have been arranged 
for the students of the College. Similarly, the facilities of the Santa Barbara 
Botanic Garden are available to classes and advanced students in biology. A 
research laboratory has been established at the Garden specifically for inde- 
pendent investigation by students. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University Extension offers educational facilities to adults who seek some 
form of higher education, but who are unable to enroll in residence at the 
University. In the city of Santa Barbara, the program of University Exten- 
sion is closely coordinated with the activities of the Santa Barbara Community 
Institute. In the larger Central Coastal Area, comprising mainly Santa Bar- 
bara, San Luis Obispo, and Ventura counties, the services are rendered in 
response to needs as expressed by city and county school administrations, 
professional and civic organizations, and groups of interested individuals 
having common interests. 

The educational services of University Extension are organized around three 
primary aims: to help men and women advance professionally; to aid them 
in meeting their responsibilities as citizens; to assist in their pursuit of intel- 
lectual interests. 

Six principal means of instruction are used by University Extension: 


1. Classes are organized in cities and towns wherever a sufficient number of 
people indicate an interest in a specific subject. 


2. Conferences and workshops, for periods ranging from one day to several 
weeks, provide intensive study and discussion program for interested 
groups. 

3. Lectures, singly or in series, are provided for committees, clubs, organiza- 
tions or communities that make the necessary arrangements for securing 
this service. 


4. Correspondence courses offer lessons, study materials, and University 
faculty guidance by mail. 


5. University Extension makes available visual education aids from film 
libraries maintained in Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


Persons desiring to take advantage of the facilities offered by University 
Extension, either in Santa Barbara or in any other part of the State, may 
receive detailed information by addressing University Extension, 906 Santa 
Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, California. Telephone, Santa Barbara 29118. 

In certain cases veterans may use the educational benefits available to them 
under the federal and state laws to enroll in University Extension courses. 

A student regularly enrolled in Santa Barbara College may receive credit 
toward graduation for courses taken concurrently in University Extension (in- 
cluding correspondence courses) only if (1) each such course is approved as 
part of the student’s program by the officials who supervise his study list, and 
(2) the entire approved study list is filed with the Registrar’s Office before the 
work is undertaken. Petition forms for requesting authorization for such 
extension and correspondence courses may be obtained at the Registrar’s In- 
formation Window. 


ADMISSION TO SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


AN APPLICANT WHO WISHES to enter Santa Barbara College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission, as set forth below. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Registrar, Administration Building, Santa Barbara 
College of the University of California, Santa Barbara, California. Final dates 
for filing applications and credentials for admission are listed on pages 5 and 6. 

Evidence of successful immunization against smallpox within the last seven 
years is required before an applicant may be accepted for admission. 

No applicant may register until he has been approved for admission. Written 
notice of acceptance or rejection will be sent to the applicant from the Office 
of the Registrar. 


Admission to Freshman Standing 
A. ON THE BASIS OF THE STUDENT'S HIGH SCHOOL RECORD 


Graduates of accredited high schools may enter the Santa Barbara College 
of the University of California in freshman standing provided one of the 
following patterns of admission has been met: 


I. Applicants who present evidence of having been accepted as regular 
students at the University of California, either Berkeley or Los Angeles, 
may be admitted to Santa Barbara College as regular students. 


II. Graduates of four-year high schools must complete a minimum of 12 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 16 required 
units (scholarship averages are computed on the basis of semester grades 
rather than year grades) : 


CG) CeO Sst Seer. gta ss te 3 units. These may consist of any six semes- 
ters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in the 
reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contemporary 
literature may be ineluded. The requirement in English must be 
satisfied by credit designated “English.” 


COMM ELISUOTY et 2 tee oo ce 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

RC AT OOD Se es tees 1 unit. 

= (dad) Restricted Hlectives..............: 4 units. This requirement may 


be met by eight semesters of high school work seleéted from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and natural 
science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a), (b), 
and (c) above. 


Ce eUnrestricted |. Wlechives s:« 1. 4.4).ute spears 7 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


ITI. Graduates of three-year high schools must complete a minimum of 9 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 12 units: 


CODREUNTLISU fice Mee sees < 2 units. These may consist of any four semes- 
ters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in the 
reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contemporary 
literature may be included. The requirement in English must be satis- 
fied by credit designated “English.” 
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(OjSE ECO oe. Bu Sud abe nce 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

eg Wee4 Fee ie een ae 08 1 unit. 

(d) Restricted Electives............... 3 units. This requirement may 


be met by six semesters of high school work selected from the fields of 
English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and natural 
science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a), (b), 
and (c) above. 


(e) Unrestricted Electives............... 5 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


Preparation for Curricula of the College. In addition to those subjects 
required for admission to the College (outlined above), certain preparatory 
subject are recommended for each curriculum. The inclusion of these recom- 
mended subjects in the high school program will give the student a more 
adequate background for his chosen field of study. Details will be found in a 
separate circular, PREREQUISITES AND RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS, which may be 
obtained from the Office of the Registrar at Santa Barbara College. 

Responsibility of High School Authorities. The high school administrators 
are responsible for the validity of certificates of graduation from high school, 
for the scope and content of the college preparatory courses, for the proper 
subject designation of such courses, and for the guidance of those students 
who intend to enter the College. 

Counseling High School Students. Attention is invited to the fact that en- 
trance requirements for Santa Barbara College allow for considerable flexi- 
bility in planning high school curricula for individual students. For example, 
under requirements II (d) and (e), there may be included appropriate courses 
in such fields as social science, foreign language, English, mathematics, natural 
science, art, music, and speech. When the interests and abilities of high school 
students can be anticipated, it is possible to plan a related high school and 
four-year college program. High school counselors are invited to communicate 
with the appropriate divisional dean at Santa Barbara College for assistance 
in planning programs for individuals or groups. 


B. OTHER METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Admission by Examination. Santa Barbara College does not offer entrance ex- 
aminations, but accepts results of examinations given by the Educational 
Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. The results of 
these examinations are not to be offered in lieu of high school graduation, but 
rather as a supplement to the high school record. Information about the dates 
and places of examination may be secured from the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, P. O. Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California, 
or P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Applicants for admission by exami- 
nation must have the approval of the Committee on Admissions before taking 
such examinations. Arrangements must also be made with the College Entrance 
Examination Board at least four weeks prior to the date of the examinations. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


An applicant for admission in advanced standing must present evidence that 
his work in collegiate institutions has met the minimum scholarship standard 
required of transferring students, namely, a grade-point average of at least 
1.0 (C average) in all college courses undertaken; moreover, he must have 
attained at least a grade C average in the institution last attended. If the 
applicant has fewer than 60 acceptable units of college credit, he must present 
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. evidence that he has satisfied, either in high school or in college, the subject 


, 


requirements for the admission of high school graduates to freshman standing. 

An applicant may not disregard his college record and apply for admission 
in freshman standing; he is subject without exception to the regulations gov- 
erning admission in advanced standing. An applicant with fewer than 60 units 
acceptable for transfer must fulfill the same high school subject matter re- 
quirements as first-semester freshmen. The registrar of each preparatory 
school and college attended should be asked to forward complete official tran- 
scripts directly to the Registrar, Santa Barbara College of the University of 
California. A statement of honorable dismissal from the last college attended 
must also be sent. 

Transfer students must maintain a grade-point average of 1.0 or better 
in work taken at Santa Barbara College. Transferred grades will be entered 
on the student’s record, but excess grade points from other institutions will 
not be added to grade points earned at Santa Barbara College. Students who 

have earned in junior college more than 64 units acceptable toward graduation 
at Santa Barbara College will receive exactly 64 units of credit; however, ad- 
ditional subject credit may be allowed. 

A student who has received a degree at Santa Barbara College must apply 
for readmission if he wishes to continue his studies. 

An applicant who has been awarded a bachelor’s degree from another in- 
stitution may be admitted only in the following two categories: 


I. As a regular student to complete an undergraduate program and receive 
a bachelor’s degree in a major field substantially different from the major 
previously completed. Such an applicant must qualify under the regular rules 
of admission applying to students seeking admission in advanced standing. 
(See preceeding page.) Before final admission is granted, his proposed pro- 
gram will be submitted by the Registrar to the appropriate divisional dean 
and to the Admissions Committee for approval. No substantial deviation from 
this program will be permitted. 

II. As a special undergraduate student not working for a degree or creden- 
tial. An applicant must satisfy the Committee on Admissions that he is a 
person of mature character and serious purpose. He must apply for admission 
each semester, each time placing on file his proposed program of courses. 


Removal of Entrance Deficiencies 


\ Subject Deficiencies. High school subject deficiencies may be removed by: 


' _I.The attainment of satisfactory scores on examinations given by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board 
(see above under Admission by Examination) ; 


II. Appropriate postgraduate courses in accredited high schools; 
TIL. University Extension courses acceptable for University credit ; 


IV. Courses of appropriate content and unit value completed with satisfactory — 
scholarship in junior colleges or other collegiate institutions whose credits 
are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. Courses completed 
in summer sessions at such collegiate institutions are acceptable, provided 
that the necessary transcripts of record can be filed with the Registrar’s 
Office at Santa Barbara College prior to the final date for acceptance of 
applications and credentials for admission (see page 5). 


edit for work taken to make up high school subject deficiencies is not trans- 
ferable for college credit; however, work of college level beyond that needed 
to remove a deficiency may be counted toward the bachelor’s degree. 
Scholarship Deficiencies. A student deficient in scholarship in high school is 
required to complete a semester program of at least 12 units of college transfer 
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courses with at least a 1.5 grade-point average. Work acceptable for removing 
scholarship deficiencies may be taken in extension, by correspondence, or at 
any collegiate institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa 
Barbara College. 


Admission as Special Students 


Special students are students of mature years who have not completed a satis- 
factory high school program, but whose special attainments prepare them to 
take certain courses in the College. No person under the age of 21 years will be 
admitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any given age be in 
itself a qualification for admission. 

Special students may not be candidates for a degree or a teaching credential. 
The Committee on Admissions will consider the individual’s background, quali- 
fications, needs, and purposes in determining his eligibility for admission to 
special status. An applicant for special status may be required to take an apti- 
tude test and the Subject A examination. 


Readmission After Absence 


All former students who wish to reénter Santa Barbara College must file an 
application for readmission with the Registrar. Official transcripts of all work 
attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence of successful immuniza- 
tion against smallpox may be required. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS, SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


EACH STUDENT must register in person at Santa Barbara College on the day 
appointed for that purpose, at the beginning of each semester. Registration 
procedure includes: the completion of admission forms; payment of fees; 
enrollment in courses; and presentation of the completed registration book to 
the Registrar. The program of each freshman must be approved by the ap- 
propriate divisional dean. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Failure to register within the prescribed time limit (see pages 5 and 6) 
is certain to cause difficulty in the making of a satisfactory program and to 
retard the progress both of the student himself and of each class to which he 
may be admitted. After the first two weeks of instruction, registration will be 
permitted only under unusual circumstances. 

A fee of $2 is charged for late registration; this fee applies to all students, 
returning and new, nonveteran and veteran. 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE » 


Medical and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
College Physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the health 
of the College community, as well as that of the individual student, may be 
safeguarded. Every new student entering the University must include with his 
application for admission a certificate testifying to successful vaccination 
against smallpox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is fur- 
nished by the University. Tests for tuberculosis are a part of the examination 
of all new students. Applicants for admission who have contagious diseases or 
who are subject to serious physical disturbances cannot be accepted. In order 
to prevent loss of time from studies, every student is urged to have his own 
physician examine him for fitness to carry on college work before coming to 
the College. All defects capable of remedial treatment, such as diseased tonsils 
or imperfect eyesight, should be corrected. 

For regulations regarding physical examinations of candidates for teaching 
credentials, see page 72. 

Subject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
undergraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the College, 
take an examination known as the Examination in Subject'A, designed to test 
his reading comprehension and his ability to write English without gross errors 
in spelling, grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation. 

The examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, the 
spring semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late en- 
trants is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
semester ; for this late examination a fee of $1 is charged. 

Papers submitted in the examination are rated either “passed” or “failed.” 
No student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

A student who has received a satisfactory rating in the examination in 
English Composition administered by the Educational Testing Service for the 
College Entrance Examination Board (see page 26 under Admission by Ex- 
amination) will receive credit for Subject A. A student who has passed an 
examination in Subject A given by the University or given under the jurisdic- 
tion of the University at various centers in the State annually in May or June 
will receive credit for Subject A. 

A student who enters Santa Barbara College with credentials showing the 
completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than ©, of one or more approved 
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college courses in English Composition (with or without unit credit) is exempt 
from the requirement in Subject A. 

Every student who does not pass the examination in Subject A must im- 
mediately enroll for one semester in the Course in Sub ject A, without unit 
credit toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subject A, 
he will be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his residence 
in the College. 

Every student who is required to take the course in Subject A is charged a 
fee of $20. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. This fee 
must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied the 
Subject A requirement. 

College Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude test 
at entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are administered 
during the week of registration. (See pages 5 and 6.) 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Any student may obtain from the Registrar one photostatic transcript of his 
college record without charge. A charge of $1 is made for each single additional 
transcript; if several transcripts for the same person are ordered. simulta-_ 
neously, a decreasing rate is charged. 

Students who plan to seek employment following graduation, and especially 
those who intend to teach, should procure several transcripts of their records as 
evidence of attendance at Santa Barbara College. 

Application for a transcript of record should be made directly to the Regis- 
trar well in advance of the time when the record will be needed by the applicant. 


STUDENTS’ PETITIONS 


Students must obtain forms for all petitions from the Office of the Registrar. 
All completed forms should be returned to this office. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 


In the College, the result of the student’s work in each course is reported to the 
Registrar in one of six scholarship grades, four of which are passing, as fol- 
lows: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, barely passed; E, incomplete; and - 
F, not passed. 

Incomplete Grade. Grade E indicates an incomplete record at the end of the 
semester, but one which may be changed to a passing grade by passing a fur- 
ther examination or by offering other evidence of achievement required by the 
instructor. If a student’s work is interrupted during the last three weeks of the 
semester (including the final examination weeks) by circumstances beyond his 
control, he may be given a grade of E for the course. Grade E will become Grade 
F if not removed within six weeks after the student’s return to the College, 
summer sessions excepted. The College is not under obligation to offer special 
facilities for removing the Grade E during summer session. 

Removal of “KE” Grades. Any ,examination, term paper, or other exercise 
which the instructor may require of the student in order to raise a grade of E © 
to a passing grade in a course is a “condition examination.” For every such 
examination a formal permit, to be obtained in advance from the Registrar, 
must be shown to the instructor in charge of the examination ; otherwise he is 
not authorized to consider and report upon the work submitted by the student. 
For every course in which a special examination is undertaken in order to raise 
a grade of E to a passing grade, a fee of $2 is charged. The fee for two or 
more special examinations of this type is $3. 

Withdrawal from College. All withdrawals from college must be made by 
petition. From the first week through the sixth week of instruction a mark of 
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W (Withdrawal) is given indicating that the units are eliminated from the 
student’s program. From the seventh week of instruction through the end of 
the semester a grade of WP (Withdrawal-Passing) or WF (Withdrawal-Fail- 
ing) will be reported to the Registrar by the instructors. Upon petition, the 
divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to enter a grade of W instead 
of WF. 


Withdrawal from a Course. All withdrawals from a course must be made by 
petition and are subject to the rules presented in the following paragraphs. 
The student is responsible for making and presenting his petition for any 
change of program. A grade of F will be given for unauthorized withdrawals 
from courses. 

If a student’s withdrawal from a course leaves him with a program of fewer 
than 12 units, the appropriate divisional dean must approve his program for the 
following semester. 

Marks for withdrawals by petition will be assigned in conformity with the 
following schedule: 

1. First week through the sixth week of instruction: 

W—When this mark is given, the units are eliminated from the student’s 
program. This period is allotted for program adjustment without penalty. 
. Seventh week of instruction to the end of the semester: 

Instructors will be asked to evaluate student progress in terms of P (Pass- 
ing) or F (Failing) after petitions for withdrawal have been approved. 
W P—tThis mark is given when a student has earned a passing grade up to 
the time of withdrawal. Neither the units nor the grade points for the 
course will be counted on the program or on the permanent record. 
WF—This mark is given when a student is failing in the course at the time 
of withdrawal. The units will be counted on the program and permanent 
record as units attempted and not passed, and no grade points will be 
allowed. 

Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to enter a grade 
of W instead of WF. 


Addition of Courses. No student may add a course to his program after the 
end of the third week of instruction. 


Grade Points. Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of scholar- 
ship as follows: for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigned 
3 points; B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, E, and F, no points. In order to graduate, 
a student must have obtained at least as many grade points as there are units 
in the total credit value of all courses undertaken by him at Santa Barbara 
College. (See Probation and Dismissal, page 32.) 

Report of Grades. At the end of a semester or summer session a student may 


obtain his course grades by depositing with the Registrar a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


bo 


OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 


Mid-semester Warning. Warning notices are sent at mid-semester to students 
who have received an average of D or F in any course. A student who at the 
middle of any semester has received these unsatisfactory grades in two or more 
subjects shall be interviewed by the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women and 
must consult his adviser. 


Failures and Repetition of Courses. A student who fails in the first semester 
of a course may not continue for the second semester of that course until the 
failure is removed, except upon special permission of the instructor. If such a 
student is permitted to continue a course the second semester and he is re- 
ported as failing at mid-semester, his enrollment in the course will be canceled, 
and he will receive a grade of F. 
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A student receiving any grade below C in a lower division course may repeat 
the course and be given the grade and grade points earned in the repetition. In 
computing total “units attempted” a student shall be credited only once for 
the units of a repeated course and his grade-point average shall be calculated 
in terms of the units accredited. This privilege does not apply to upper division 
courses, except to the extent authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 

A student who receives a passing grade in any course is not allowed a re- 
examination for the purpose of raising his grade. 

Courses failed at this College and successfully repeated elsewhere are ad- 
missable for credit if the work is taken at a collegiate institution whose credits 
are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. However, such repetition 
does not remove the failure grade from the Santa Barbara College record. 


Probation and Dismissal. A student’s work is considered satisfactory if he 
maintains an average scholarship grade of 1.0 (C average) or higher. Students 
whose grade-point averages fall below 1.0 (C average) will be placed on proba- 
tion or be disqualified for further attendance at the College. 


Probation. A student will be placed upon probation: 


1. If at the close of his first semester as a freshman his record shows a total 
deficiency of four or more grade points; or 


2.If at the close of any subsequent semester his grade-point average in all 
courses taken in the University is less than 1.0 (C average). 


A student who is on probation is normally limited to a maximum of 13% 
units and a minimum program of 12 units. Deviations from these limits may be 
authorized only by the appropriate divisional dean. This does not apply to stu- 
dents under reinstatement contracts. 


Dismissal. A student will be subject to dismissal from the College: 


1.If during any semester in which he takes no fewer than 12 units, 
(a) he fails to pass with a grade of C or higher, courses totaling at least 6 
units, or 
(b) he fails to obtain at least half as many grade points as the total 
number of units in his program; or 


2. If while on probation his grade-point average for the work undertaken 
during any semester falls below 1.0 (C average) ; or 


3.If after two consecutive semesters on probation he has not attained a 
grade-point average of 1.0 (C average), computed on the total of all 
courses undertaken in this College. 


Reinstatement. 


1. The following classes of dismissed students shall not be reinstated except 
by unanimous vote of the Committee on Reinstatement: 
(a) Those who have been dismissed twice. 
(b) Those who have been on probation a total of four or more semesters 
in this College. 
(¢) Those who have a deficiency of 15 or more grade points. 


we) 


- No student shall be reinstated unless, in the opinion of the Committee on 
Reinstatement, he is likely to remove all his grade-point deficiencies within 
a period to be prescribed by the Committee. 


3. When a student is reinstated in the College, he shall: 
(a) Be on probation. 
(b) Carry a minimum program of 12 units. 
(c) Attain a grade-point average of at least 1.25 in the first semester after 
being readmitted. 
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(d) Be assigned to a special departmental adviser with whom he will dis- 
cuss his progress and study habits at least four times during the 
semester. 


4. The Committee on Reinstatement is empowered to write contracts with 
reinstated students which shall be in accord with the above regulations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


Forms for the petitions described below are to be obtained at the Office of the 
Registrar. 

A brief leave of absence for a specified period of time may be issued 
to.a student who finds it necessary to be absent from class, or who has incurred 
such absence, for reasons beyond his control. No excuse for absence will relieve 
the student from the necessity of completing all the work of each course to the 
satisfaction of the instructor in charge. 


Leave of absence from examinations. An excuse to be absent from any an- 
nounced examination, excepting final examinations, must be obtained by writ- 
ten permission from the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women and the instructor 
in charge of the examination. 

Leave to be absent from a final examination or excuse for having incurred 
such absence, and emergency requests for early final examinations will be 
granted only upon approval of the student’s instructor, his department chair- 
man, and the appropriate personnel and divisional deans. 

An honorable dismissal may, upon petition, be issued to any student pro- 
vided he complies with the instructions on the appropriate petition form. 


Discontinuance without notice. A student who discontinues his work during 
a semester without formal leave of absence does so at the risk of having his 
registration privileges curtailed or entirely withdrawn. In order to withdraw 
from the College at any time during the semester without penalty, a petition 
for honorable dismissal is required. Otherwise, the student will receive grade 
F in all courses in which he enrolled for that semester. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


Average and minimum programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 
semester; however, a student who is physically impaired or not in good health 
may be required to carry a reduced program. 

Twelve units of work constitute a minimum program (except for special 
students and those who are engaged in directed teaching) and is the lowest 
limit permitted for those participating in student and intercollegiate activities. 


Maximum programs. Freshman students in regular status are limited to 
first-semester programs of not more than 16 units. In special circumstances, 
however, the advisers of students may allow first-semester freshmen to carry a 
17-unit program. After the first semester, regular students are allowed to carry 
a maximum program of 171% units. Regular students who have earned a 2.0 
average (B average) for each of the previous two semesters may carry a 
maximum program of 1814 units without petition. 

Students who are classified as probational and special are allowed to carry 
a maximum program of 1314 units. The recommended study-list program for 
students who are physically handicapped or are employed part-time is 131% 
units. With the exceptions noted above, permission to carry a program of more 
than the maximum, or fewer than the minimum, usually allowed for the stu- 
dent’s official classification must be obtained by petition to the appropriate 
divisional dean. The petition must be signed by the departmental adviser and 
the appropriate personnel dean. Petitions of this type must be filed on or before 
the Friday of the third week of instruction. 
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Extension courses. A student regularly enrolled in the College may receive 
credit toward graduation for courses taken concurrently in University Exten- 
sion (including correspondence courses) only if (1) each such course is ap- 
proved as part of the student’s program by the officials who supervise his 
study list, and (2) the entire approved study list is filed with the Registrar’s 
Office before the work is undertaken. 

Program changes. After a student has filed his registration book with the 
Registrar, changes may be made only upon petition. The approval of the divi- 
sional dean is necessary for maximum and minimum programs only. 


CHANGE OF MAJOR 


The student who desires to change his major should first seek the advice of the 
dean of his division. A petition for a change of major must be approved by the 
departmental chairmen involved and by the dean of the division in which the 
student’s current major is offered. The Office of the Registrar will then reévalu- 
ate the student’s credits in terms of the new major. 

It should be emphasized that a student’s graduation may be considerably 
delayed if he changes his major after having completed a substantial portion 
of it. 

Except in the case of closely related majors, no student is permitted to 
change his major after the opening of the final semester of his senior year. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination is given under certain prescribed conditions. The rules 
governing such examinations may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Before the examination is given, the petition for credit by examination must 
be approved by the instructor who is to give the examination, the major de- 
partment chairman, the appropriate divisional dean and the Committee on 
Courses of Instruction. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are required in all courses. So far as practicable, all exam- 
inations will be conducted in writing, and a maximum time will be assigned 
beforehand for each examination, which no student will be allowed to exceed. 
The time for examination sessions will not exceed three hours. Students should 
note that instructors are not authorized to change the dates of final examina- 
tions. This does not apply to petitions granted in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down above under Leave of absence from examinations. (See page 
33.) There can be no individual exemption from a final examination except 
with the approval of the Committee on the Courses of Instruction. Department 
deviations from this rule are permitted in the case of Comprehensive Examina- 
tions. See the following paragraph. 

Comprehensive Examinations. Any department may examine a student, at 
the end of the semester immediately preceding his graduation, in the major 
subject in which the department has given instruction; and a student so exam- 
ined, may, at the discretion of the department, be excused from all final 
examinations in courses in the department of the major subject in which he 
has been enrolled during the semester. Credit value may be assigned to this 
general examination in the major subject. 


DISCIPLINE 


When a student enters the College, it is assumed by the College, authorities that 
he has an earnest purpose and that his conduct will bear out this presumption. 
If, however, he should be guilty of unbecoming behavior or should neglect his 
academic duties, the College authorities will take such action as they deem 
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appropriate. Students who fail to make proper use of the opportunities freely 
given to them by the College must expect to have their privileges curtailed or 
withdrawn. 

Degrees of discipline. There are five degrees of discipline: warning, censure, 
' suspension, dismissal, and expulsion. Censure indicates that the student is in 
danger of exclusion from the College. Suspension is exclusion from the College 
for a definite period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with the 
presumption that the student’s connection with the College will be terminated. 
Expulsion is the most severe academic penalty, and is final exclusion of the 
student from the College. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Each student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in this 
catalogue, with official notices published in the College paper, with the notices 
posted on official bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the associated 
student body. 

Changes of address must be reported to the Housing Office by men students ; 
and to the Office of the Dean of Women by women students. 

Every student is required to satisfy the instructor in each of his courses that 
he is performing his work in a systematic manner. 

A student may not receive grades, transcripts of records, or diplomas until 
all of his college obligations have been met. He may not register at the begin- 
ning of any semester until past obligations have been cleared or officially 
extended by the Provost or one of the personnel deans. 

Failure to keep appointments with administrators or faculty members, 
whether made through notices in mail boxes, in the College paper, or on bulletin 
boards, will be regarded as a breach of student responsibility, and will subject 
the student to disciplinary action. 


AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


No student will be permitted to enter upon the study of any subject if, in 
the opinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to ensure 
competent work in the subject. 

Any instructor, with the approval of the President, may exclude from his 
course a student guilty of unbecoming conduct toward the instructor or another 
member of the class, or a student who, in his judgment, has neglected the work 
of the course. A student thus excluded will be recorded as having failed in the 
course, unless the faculty determines otherwise. 
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Expenses—Housing—Residence Rules—Scholarships—Health 
Service—Employment—Placement—Student Activities 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the College is of importance to every 
student. Certain expenses are common to all students. Other expenditures are 
optional and vary considerably according to differences in interests. The 
best help the College authorities can offer the student in planning his budget 
is to inform him of certain definite expense items, and to acquaint him with 
others for which he will in all probability have to provide. It is advised that 
all students plan to meet the expenses of their first semester in the College 
without seeking employment. 

A table of minimum, moderate, and liberal budgets for one college semester 
is given on page 38. It should be noted that only a few accommodations are 
available at the minimal figure. 


FEES 


Application fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Registrar, Santa Barbara College of the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, California. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee 
of $5 when his first application is filed. Remittance by bank draft or money 
order should be made payable to The Regents of the University of California. 

Incidental fee. The incidental fee for all students is $45 a semester. This 
fee, which must be paid at time of registration, covers expenses of students 
for library books, for registration and graduation, for athletic and gymnasium 
facilities and equipment, and for such consultation, medical advice, and care 
as can be furnished by the Student Health Service. It also includes the rights 
and privileges of membership in the Associated Students, valued at $10; see 
page 37. No part of this fee is remitted to those students who may not desire 
to make use of any or all of these privileges. 

Tuition fee. Santa Barbara College charges a tuition fee to every student 
who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a period of one 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which he 
proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. A student en- 
tering Santa Barbara College for the first time should read carefully the rules 
governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he may be pre- 
pared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the required tuition 
fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The attention of pros- 
pective students who have not attained the age of 22 years and whose parents 
do not live in the State of California is directed to the fact that presence in 
the State of California for a period of more than one year immediately preced- 
ing the opening day of the semester during which it is proposed to attend the 
College does not, of itself, entitle the student to classification as a resident. An 
alien who has not made a valid declaration of intention to become a citizen of 
the United States prior to the opening day of the semester during which he 
proposes to attend the College, is classified as a nonresident. 

Tuition in the College is free to students who have been residents of the 
State of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the opening 
day of the semester during which they propose to attend the College. 

Students who are classified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more units 
are required to pay a tuition fee of $150 per semester. For less than 12 units, 
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the tuition fee is prorated at $12.50 per unit or fraction thereof; the minimum 
tuition fee is $25. This fee is in addition to the incidental fee. 

Despite the fact that a student may have lived in California for more than 
one year, if he has not attained the age of 22 years and if his parents do not 
reside in California, he should communicate with the Attorney for the Regents 
in Residence Matters, 910 Crocker Building, San Francisco. 

If the student is in doubt about his residence status, he should communicate 
with the Attorney. 


The eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
mined only by the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. Every enter- 
ing student, and every student returning to Santa Barbara College after an 
absence is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day of regis- 
tration upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his status with 
respect to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after registration. 
Returning students are advised that application for reclassification as a resi- 
dent student should be filed within ten days after regular registration; by late 
registrants, within one week after registration. Application for a change of 
classification with respect to some preceding semester will not be received under 
any circumstances. 


The Associated Students. The incidental fee, paid at the time of registration, 
includes membership in the Associated Students of Santa Barbara College. 
This organization elects regular officers and the representatives in a student 
council. A membership card entitles the holder to the semiweekly newspaper 
El Gaucho, participation in extracurricular social activities, participation in 
Associated Women Students, Associated Men Students, and Women’s Athletic 
Association activities, admission to and participation in athletic events, Artist 
Series programs including music, drama, and dance, debates, forensics, use of 
the College cabin, a reduced rate for the College annual, La Cumbre. Matters of 
finance are handled by a graduate manager of the Associated Students and a 
finance committee, subject to approval by the student council and the Provost. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEES 
Delinquency and Service Fees 


Be TCU OSI LALIOU CALC ree se 8 vie se es es cetera hae wg on $ 1.00 
Failure to keep appointments with administrative officers or members 

CUD RAS LUMEN foe os A cae lee cana, as a ae aera ge 8 a ae Re tk | 2.00 
Failure to empty lockers within specified time ................... 2.00 


Failure to return equipment or clothing within specified time ($1.00 
for each 24 hours overdue until cost of equipment is reached). 

Fees for breakage, lost items, etc., are determined by the cost of re- 
pair or replacement. 


Late changes in study list (registration book), each petition ....... 1.00 
Late filing of application for candidacy for degree............... 2.00 
MER PE OISUT A LLOT MMe: sO ote i eua Be wit ole vote(s chain te Wastehes Mares hh eee Se 2.00 
Pemreciiing Olreristration bOOK! >... jm. 2s. | on wee rele Gd ae 2.00 
Pers b jeetras eX amination \.c <cteaec ie se steh Seer as RE ge 1.00 
Library fines and replacement charges...... See schedule in library 
Bemstipenent .rom lapsed status s pa. vim.) ae exes be nee so eo ne 5.00 
Bere PCmLO rer CLUEIO CDGEK 5 tara chy testy Gia ie yess Glave ws Sle oe a 4 os 1.00 
Ben MS SO Lt TAUC Lukyralor fay co cade teh 'g 2 osteo aiace oa 'es dons ws le ote $2.00 to $3.00 
Other Fees 
REVO LET Date stoke, ates a ers Fees are arranged by the department 
Health certificate for prospective teachers................0..26-. $ 5.00 


Pee eistration Withel lacement Ollce=.. cs Ceci «eae cs psig Mele Foes 5.00 
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Subject‘ A: Course) .)...50 25) ea 0 a $20.00 
(All fees are subject to revision on approval of the Regents of the 
University of California. Complete information concerning fees 
may be obtained from the Cashier. ) 


REFUNDS 


A schedule of refunds and other information concerning student fees and de- 
posits may be obtained from the Cashier, Santa Barbara College of the Uni- 
versity of California. No claim for remission of fees will be considered unless 
presented during the fiscal year to which the claim is applicable. Receipts are 
issued for all payments and these receipts should be carefully preserved. No 
student will be entitled to a refund until he surrenders his original receipt to 
the Cashier. 


LIVING EXPENSES 


The range of the cost of the various types of housing is as follows: 
Room and Board (lunches and week-end 


meals’ not included yer). 2 comes ee $290.00 to $340.00 per semester 
Boom only 25,00 repee Uae eee ae mee $ 90.00 to $160.00 per semester 
Room and Kitchen Privileges ............. $115.00 to $160.00 per semester 
Cooperative Living Groups (including 

GOO Jee aay One er ee ee oa he $225.00 to $250.00 per semester 


By working at 85 cents to one dollar an 
hour, expenses for room and board may 
be-redncedston ye cca ns ae ee $ 00.00 to $160.00 per semester 
Other expenses. Books and stationery cost an average of from $25 to $45 a 
semester. Women students taking physical education are required to buy shoes 
and gymnasium clothes which cost from $8 to $10. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF STUDENT EXPENSE ‘ESTIMATED FOR EITHER A FALL OR A 
SPRING SEMESTER 


Minimum ‘Moderate Liberal 
Expense Item cae 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Incidental fee........ $ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 


Books and supplies...| 25.00 | 25.00 | 35.00! 35.00] 45.00 | 45.00 
Room and board 

(lunches in college 

cafeteria and week- 

end meals included)| 290.00 | 290.00 | 375.00 | 375.00 | 450.00 | 450.00 
Miscellaneous (recrea- 

tion, club dues, laun- 

NPY eLC tice) ae 90.00 | 100.00 | 130.00 | 200.00 | 180.00 | 240.00 


OUR hh Pete $450.00 |$460.00 |$585.00 |$655.00 $720.00 $780.00 


a tN 
Norte.—It is impossible to include in the above figures such variable items as clothes or trans- 

portation to and from home, or fees other than the incidental fee. Students classified as nonresi- 

dents of the State must also add to their estimated budgets the tuition of $150 per semester. 
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HOUSING 


Living accommodations for both men and women students are arranged 
through the Housing Office. Housing is no longer critical and students have 
little difficulty in finding satisfactory accommodations. At the present time, 
there are no University Residence Halls. The majority of out-of-town students 
live in privately owned homes near the campus or near adequate transportation 
to the College. There are six types of housing available to students: 
1. Houses offering room and board. 
2. Houses offering rooms with or without cooking privileges. 
3. Sorority and fraternity houses. 
4, Codperative living groups where students do their own cooking and house- 
keeping. 
5. Apartments; women must obtain permission from parents and the Dean 
of Women to live in apartments. 
6. Exchange; rooms in private homes where students work approximately 15 
hours per week in exchange for room and board. 


Advice and information about these types of accommodations may be obtained 
from the Office of Student Housing. Information about exchange positions for 
women is obtained from the Office of the Dean of Women. 

All women students must live in housing approved by the College; no stu- 
dent’s registration can be completed until such approval has been obtained. 
Living arrangements are made directly with the householder after the student 
has been formally accepted by the College. Accommodations listed with the 
College can be occupied only by students enrolled in the College. 

At the time the student makes his room reservation, he is urged to have a 
clear understanding with the householder regarding terms of payment, charges 
for the vacation periods, laundry, living room and telephone privileges, social 
regulations, etc. In most houses a deposit is required at the time the student 
engages his lodging. 

As accommodations are not uniform, prospective students are advised to 
make their arrangements in person. When an accommodation is engaged, it is 
expected that the student will remain the entire semester. Any exceptions to 
this regulation must be approved by the Dean of Women or the Dean of Men. 

Applications for housing should be made at the earliest possible date. In 
order to ensure maximum assistance, students are urged to write to the Office 
of Student Housing before coming to Santa Barbara. 


RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 


The term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
immediately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he proposes 
to attend the College. (See pages 36 and 37.) 

The residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules for 
determining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the Politi- 
eal Code of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of Califor- 
nia, provided, however: 

1. That every alien student who has not made a valid declaration of intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, as provided by the laws thereof, prior 
to the opening day of the semester during which he proposes to attend the 
College, is deemed to be a nonresident student. 

2. That no person is deemed to have made a valid declaration of intention to 
become a citizen of the United States whose declaration of intention at the 
time when it is presented in support of an application for classification as a 
resident student in the College has lost its force or effectiveness, or who cannot, 
under said declaration, without renewing the same or making a new declaration, 
pursue his declared intention of becoming a citizen of the United States. 
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Every person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresident 
student shall be considered to retain that status until such time as he shall have 
made application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the College for 
reclassification, and shall have been reclassified as a resident student. 

Every person who has been classified as a resident student shall, nevertheless, 
be subject to reclassification as a nonresident student and shall be reclassified 
as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist circumstances 
which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as a resident student, 
would have caused him to be classified as a nonresident student. If any student 
who has been classified as a resident student should be determined to have been © 
erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified as a nonresident student, and 
if the cause of his incorrect classification shall be found to be due to any con- 
cealment of facts or untruthful statement made by him at or before the time 
of his original classification, he shall be required to pay all tuition fees which 
would have been charged to him except for such erroneous classification, and 
shall be subject also to such discipline as the President of the University may 
approve. 

The attention of prospective students who have not attained the age of 22 
years and whose parents do not live in California is invited to the fact that the 
mere presence of a student in the State of California for a period of one year 
prior to registration does not necessarily make him eligible for classification 
as a resident of California. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College has a number of scholarships available to entering students as well 
as those already in attendance. The rating of candidates for scholarships is 
based on four qualifications—excellence in high school or college scholarship, 
financial need, outstanding leadership in extra-curricular student activity, and 
exemplary personal character. The following University scholarships are 
offered : 


All-California Symphony Orchestra La Verne Noyes 


C. D. Woodhouse Lois Linn 

Chimes and Spurs Santa Barbara City Panhellenic 
Home Economies Club Walter Loewy 

Isabel Price Memorial Werner Scott 

Kappa Kappa Gamma *State of California 


There are a number of other scholarships given by community organizations. 
All requests for information and application blanks should be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships, Room 
104, Administration Building, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, not later than March 1 of each year. Selection of beneficiaries for the 
scholarships is made by the Committee on Honors and Scholarships after care- 
ful consideration of the candidate’s record. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Santa Bar- 
bara County Medical Society, and the Elias James Walker Kosmopoulos Fund 
for Support for Speech Correction. These funds are for the study of, and work 
with, cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a number of 
students professionally interested in the field of speech correction. It is antici- 
pated that additional funds may be available in the future. 


* A few scholarships are available to students who have not established residence in 
California. 
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LOANS 


Various organizations and individuals have contributed toward the building 
up of several student loan funds. The gifts for this purpose are administered 
by the University in accordance with the conditions laid down by the donors 
and the administrative regulations of the Board of Regents. These funds are 
sufficient to provide loans for short periods of time and usually without 
interest. Students in good standing who are facing emergencies should apply 
to the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women for further information. Loans 
are available from the following: 

California Federation of Women’s Clubs Loan Fund 

Lawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 

David Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

W. E. Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara County Federation of Women’s Clubs Foreign Students Loan 

Fund 
Santa Barbara Senior Loan Fund 
Schurer O. Werner Memorial Loan Fund 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


A Student Health Service, staffed by licensed physicians and registered nurses, 
is maintained by Santa Barbara College. Its purpose is to conserve time for 
classwork and studies by the prevention and treatment of the majority of in- 
juries and illnesses which students might incur during their enrollment at 
Santa Barbara College. In addition, all required physical examinations are 
performed at the Health Center, one of which is the physical examination 
necessary for all students entering for the first time or returning after an ab- 
sence of one semester or after having discontinued school because of illness. 

Eligibility for care at the Health Center commences when a student pays 
the regular registration fee, and terminates automatically at the end of each 
semester or when, in the opinion of the Director, the student’s health will not 
permit him to conclude the semester’s studies successfully. However, if a stu- 
dent is hospitalized and it becomes obvious that he cannot expect to continue 
his classes, he will not be discharged to his home or family physician until he 
can be safely moved. Charges may be necessary for such hospitalization. 

It is reeommended that prospective students have existing physical defects 
corrected prior to enrollment at Santa Barbara College. The Student Health 
Service will be unable to assume responsibility for treatment of abnormalities 
present at the time of admission, or for visual or dental defects. 

The student should bear in mind the fact that the Health Service may 
supplement but does not supplant the role of family physician. Full and 
mutual codperation is encouraged between student, Student Health Service, 
and the family physician. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to 
his studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
it is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
have made satisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
and of collége life. Some students are able to carry an average program and 
from ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholarship, 
health, or participation in college activities. It is recommended that lower- 
classmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. Outside employment 
should be reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic work, since 
the student’s first responsibility is to his studies. 
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If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
sider at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
necessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment until his academic program 
is planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
hours throughout the semester, the student should seek employment of shorter 
duration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
part-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always pos- 
sible at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 

Men and women students interested in working part time should inform the 
Office of the Dean of Men and the Office of the Dean of Women, respectively, 
of their availability. Placement in part-time employment is arranged for men 
by the Office of the Graduate Manager, and for women by the Office of the 
Dean of Women. There are opportunities for various types of employment, 
including work on an exchange basis for board and room. 


OFFICE OF TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Santa Barbara College maintains an Office of Teacher Placement for the 
mutual service of its credential graduates and school officials. For this service, 
a fee of $5, payable to The Regents of the University of California, is charged 
at the time of registration with the Office of Teacher Placement. This fee covers 
certain incidental expenses in connection with recommendations for positions. 

A folder is prepared for each student, and this folder is permanently main- 
tained in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive file, 
depending upon the status of the student. The same interest is maintained in 
former students as in those who are just completing the work of the College, 
and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to former 
students upon their request. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but-every 
reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions are 
expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement for telephone messages 
and telegrams found necessary by the Director of Placement in transactions 
in behalf of the student. Accumulative placement records are maintained for 
each registrant. Transcripts of scholastic records may be obtained from the 
Office of the Registrar of the College. Transfer of application folders is made 
between the College and the University of California, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. 


THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 


The College Bookstore is maintained on the Riviera campus and is operated 
by the Regents of the University of California through the supervision of the 
Business Manager. This store carries textbooks, stationery, and supplies of all - 
kinds essential in college work. Operational policies of the store assist in mak- 
ing it possible for students to purchase their supplies at minimum cost. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student organizations. The major student organizations include the Associated 
Student Body, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Students, 
and departmental and class organizations. 

Sororities and fraternities: There are eight national sororities and nine 
national fraternities. These function through the Panhellenic Council and 
the Interfraternity Council respectively. Further information about these 
organizations may be secured from the offices of the Dean of Men or the 
Dean of Women. 

Phrateres. This is a women’s international social and service organization 
open to all women students, 
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In addition to these, Santa Barbara College offers opportunity for membership 
in many national honorary professional fraternities, national and local service 
organizations, and special-interest groups. 

Student activities. The Associated Students sponsor the publication of a 
semiweekly newspaper, a yearbook, a directory, a program of intercollegiate 
athletics, debating, radio programs, speech contests, dramatics, a dance con- 
cert, musical productions, an Artists’ Series program, and a special program 
of dances and picnics. 

Eligibility for office in student organizations. In order to be a candidate for 
office, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic average 
of at least a grade C, and must have earned at least a grade C average the pre- 
vious semester and carry a program of no less than 12 units, unless practice 
teaching is a part of the program. 


STUDENT MAIL 


For communication within the College, postboxes are provided in the Quad- 
rangle. Students are expected to respond promptly to notices left in their 
boxes by faculty members and administrative officers. 

No United States mail for students will be received at the College. All stu- 
dents should have their mail sent to General Delivery until such time as they 
have acquired a permanent address in Santa Barbara. Thereafter all mail 
should be sent to that address. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and the 
Liberal Arts divisions. 

Unit and grade-point requirements. A minimum of 120 semester units and 
the same number of honor points, is required for graduation with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show as 
many grade points as there are units in the total credit value of all courses 
undertaken at Santa Barbara College. Moreover, the student must maintain at 
least a C average in the field of study which constitutes a major or a minor. 

The attention of transfer students is directed to the fact that this minimum 
average must be maintained in the courses undertaken at this College. Half 
of the minimum number of units required for graduation will normally be 
completed in lower division status. No fewer than 40 units of the total re- 
quirements must be selected from upper division courses taken in upper 
division status. 

Extension credit toward graduation. A maximum of 30 semester units in 
University of California Extension courses bearing numbers prefixed by X, 
XB, XL, or XSB may be counted toward graduation. Such courses taken while 
the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara College must be (1) included 
in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part of the student’s course load, 
and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. 

By regulation of the State Board of Education, teachers in service are not 
allowed to take more than 10 units of work during the school year. 

Residence requirement. Every candidate for a bachelor’s degree is required 
to have been enrolled in the College during the senior or final year of residence. 
Twenty-four units must be completed while so enrolled. For this purpose, it 
is permissible to offer Summer Session work undertaken at Santa Barbara 
College, but the student must complete at least one regular semester of his 
senior or final year in resident courses of instruction. Credit earned by special 
examinations taken at Santa Barbara College does not meet this requirement. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 


A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion and of American History, including American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of state and local government established under the Con- 
stitution of this State, is required of all candidates for the bachelor’s degree. 
This requirement may be satisfied by any of the following alternatives: 


1. A lower division year sequence chosen from the following: 
a. Political Science 20A-20B. 
b. History 8A—8B. 
e. History 17A—-17B. 
. Any two upper division courses chosen from the following: 
Political Science 113, 117, 150, and 157; History 171, 174, 175, and 181. 
3. Passing non-credit examinations in American History and American In- 
stitutions under the direction of the Department of Social Sciences. 
4. Presenting credit for suitable courses taken at another collegiate institu- 
tion whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. 
Credit for any of the above courses earned in University Extension or in 
Summer Session may be used in fulfilling this requirement. 
In special instances a deviation from these methods of satisfying the require- 
ment may be authorized by the appropriate divisional dean, 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 


All undergraduate male students must, upon admission to the College, report 
immediately to the proper officers for enrollment in military science, in accord- 
ance with instructions published by the Registrar. Students must list the 
prescribed courses in military science on their study cards with other College 
courses. 

A petition for excuse from, or deferment of, military science, must be filed 
on registration day. Exception will be made where illness or physical disability 
occurs after that date. On submission of a petition, veterans who have served 
one year or more in any branch of the Armed Forces will be exempted from 
the basic course and may, upon application, be admitted to the advanced 
course. Further information about the requirement in military science, includ- 
ing a statement of the grounds upon which students may be excused from this 
work, is obtainable from the ROTC office. A student who petitions to be 
excused from military science should nevertheless present himself to the proper 
instructors for enrollment while action on his petition is pending. 

If a student subject to this requirement lists the prescribed course on his 
study card, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the 
course, his neglect will be reported to the Registrar, who, with the approval 
of the Provost, will notify the student that he is dismissed from the College. 
The Registrar will then inform the dean or other officer in charge of the 
student’s program of his dismissal. Reinstatement will be made only upon 
approval of the Provost of the College with the concurrence of the Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. 

Students who enter any one of the academic colleges of the University with 
advanced standing may, upon petition, have the requirements in military 
science reduced in accordance with the following schedule: 


Required Military Science 


Ay credit dg: lessithan L2-upits. 2. 2/20 ieee ses 5 4 semesters 
Ome NeMestereC ta UNIS Ware e ie oc cose stake eel, 4 3 semesters 
TAO SCIMOSLOTS1( a4 UNILS ncn ee ts vs HG ah we oe Sy 2 semesters 
APES SeMiesLers-( OOMINILS ) an)... | oy ns vis on See 1 semester 
Moursemesters: (48 nits "ano. se. 20. 8... pe ee None 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students must complete 2 units in physical education, preferably in the 
lower division. For students over 24 years of age at the time of registration, 
this requirement is waived, although courses in recreational activities are rec- 
ommended. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


The major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
quires students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
meeting requirements of the major department and of the division, the student 
will normally have somé free electives. 


Lower Division 


The lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
arts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
60 units of the collegiate program. The emphasis in all departments is upon 
general education rather than specialization. 
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Upper Division 

The upper division of the College emphasizes the last two years of the four- 
year curriculum. Sixty semester units must be completed in the upper division ; 
no fewer than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from upper 
division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must have 
completed the lower division requirements and must have satisfied such other 
requirements as the department of his choice has established. In order to take 
upper division courses, a student with fewer than 55 units must petition the 
dean of his division. Failure to obtain such permission may invalidate the 
student’s program. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns the 
student’s chief adviser. The student must consult this adviser for assistance 
in all program and other curricular problems. 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Personal 
preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be carefully 
weighed. It should be kept in mind that a change of major after entering the 
upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


FORMER REQUIREMENTS 
Students who were registered at Santa Barbara College in a regular semester 
prior to September, 1949, and students who entered at that time or in Febru- 
ary, 1950, with at least 28 units, should consult the 1949-1950 CaTaLoauE. 
Students who are in doubt about these requirements should inquire at the 
Office of the Registrar. 


PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 
Requirements for beginning students entering Santa Barbara College on or 
after September 1, 1950. 

The entering student will decide to fulfill the requirements of either the 
Division of Applied Arts or the Division of Liberal Arts. His selection of divi- 
sion will be based upon the probable major field of interest, and the nature of 
the general education program. (See pages 21 and 22 for the aims of each 
division.) 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


In the interests of a substantial general education, students in the applied 
arts are required to complete approximately one-third of their college work 
in areas of general cultural value. The following minimum basic requirements | 
must be met by all majors in the division: 


Units 

English and speech... ... 5.2 s/c! sg es ce, ee ee 12 
(including English 1A—1B and Speech 11) 

Social sciencés ..' 4.0.5... eva se ep aad sgl Nie ee 9 
(see page 44 in regard to the American History and 
Institutions requirement) 

General) psychology. st o05 12. cosh, eee it eee 3 

SIGIONCOS Fes 6 acs aac Wd uN sds Ce 9-10 
(Both the biological and physical sciences must be in- 
cluded) 

Artiand -musies.. esol ee ae ee 4 


(An appreciation course must be taken in at least one 
department. Activity courses are allowed in one depart- 
ment ) 
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Units 
Controlled electives from fields of general education...... 5-6 
(Courses vary from department to department ) 
PLE eon VeRO ie Ces DOT Jere ni Sic see uiaeolale tal Me etic in ais oie 6 
PHY Sica Gato Nat Rae. AN ees Bis oe PHN ae he 2 


The departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
above requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
specific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 
ment, or from the divisional dean. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts may select a major subject 
if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection of a 
major may be deferred for one year if the interest of general orientation to 
college work. Generally speaking, students in this division should, after proper 
guidance, select their electives from subjects that appeal to them as having 
potential special interest. To provide common experience in basic college 
courses, all entering students in the Division of Applied Arts are required to 
take the program listed below. With the exception of elective courses, all sub- 
jects in the freshman year are from the basic general education required of 
students in the Division of Applied Arts prior to graduation. 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
J Weyl OVER BE ot W/W a te an ee ae 3 1. English 1B (prerequisite 1A)... 38 
De SOCIAl SCIENCE... <6: 5 os aes eierge aus 3 DEES OCLAACLENCG 7. a3) 5 eeiekccmeree acne 3 
Bets CLETI CE eeta o/niiy silts sole Tevenemelaseeoekn, © 3-4 Br SCLCTICO Maat ieee ob 12% os at eee elie, tee 3 
(a) Biological Science 1A, or (a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
(b) Physical Science 1A, or requisite 1A), or 
(c) Other sciences approved by the (b) Physical Science 1B (pre- 
division for major students requisite 1A), or 
4, Controlled electives ............ 4 (¢) Other sciences approved by the 
(Chosen by proposed major depart- division for major students 
ment. ) 4. Controlled electives ............ 4 
5. Physical education ............ 3 (Chosen by proposed major depart- 
6. Military science and tactics 13 pene) 
‘ Fae ies ake es a 5, Physical education ............ 3 
6. Military science and tactics ..... 13 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: art, 
divisional (see next paragraph), education, home economies, industrial arts, 
physical and health education, and speech. Subareas of interest are available 
in home economies (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial 
arts (graphic arts). 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A limited number of students in this division may desire to combine two or 
more subject areas as a divisional major. This major replaces the former group 
major. Approved divisional majors are Art and Home Economics, and Art in 
the Theater. These majors are restricted jo students who have specific interests 
in, and potential talents for, the stated fields of interest. Detailed courses of 
study may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Applied Arts. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
Arts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; junior high school; special 
secondary credentials in art, correction of speech defects, physical education, 
speech arts, homemaking, industrial arts education; administrative credentials 
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in elementary school administration, elementary school supervision; and spe- 
cial supervision credentials in subjects listed under special secondary cre- 
dentials. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LIBERAL ARTS 


THE MAJOR 


For purposes of more effective advising, the student in the Division of Liberal 
Arts is expected upon entrance to indicate his probable major. Toward 
the end of the second semester in college, all students must select a specific 
major, unless they are applying for the Tutorial Program. (See page 156.) 
Freshman students who are certain about their major will in most cases be 
advised to take courses in the major department prerequisite to advanced 
study. In consultation with the divisional dean, the student who is undecided 
may organize a program in the freshman year which will be largely composed 
of the general education courses specified below. 

The following majors are offered in the Division: art, biology, botany, 
chemistry, economics, English, French, history, mathematics, music, philoso- 
phy, physical science, physics, political science, psychology, social science, 
sociology, Spanish, speech, and zodlogy. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Liberal Arts requires each student to complete a program of 
general education designed to acquaint him with the cultural heritage of his 
society. Students are offered courses in common which introduce them to the 
main subject fields; thereafter they are permitted to select additional courses 
in these subjects without reference to the nature of their major or subordina- 
tion to its needs. In planning programs, students and advisers should consult 
the list of courses which must be completed in lower division standing. (See 
pages 49 and 51.) 

Since the major program is itself a fundamental liberalizing experience, 
students who major in a subject represented by more than a 3-unit course in 
the eight subject fields comprising the general education program shall be 
released from the divisional requirements in that subject field wherever depart- 
mental and divisional requirements differ. 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS* IN LIBERAL ARTS 
1. Art Units 

(a) Art 10. The Understanding of Art. (2 units) 

(b) Elective in art may be satisfied by any one of the fol- 
lowing lower or upper division courses: 1A—1B, 108, 
118A-118B, 119, 141, 150, 161, 180, 181. (2 unite eee eee 

2. Music 

(a) Music 5A. Music History and Appreciation. (2 units) 

(b) Elective in music may be satisfied by any one of the 
following lower or upper division courses: 5B, 50, 5D, 
5H, 105A, 105B, 105C, 105D, 105E. (2 units)........ 4 

3. Philosophy % 

(a) An introductory lower division course in philosophy : 
either Philosophy 1 (3 units), or, if the student 
prefers a more extensive experience, one of the 6-unit 
sequences: Philosophy 6A-6B, 20A—20B. 

(b) An upper division course in philosophy: 100, 104, 108, 
124,135,136. (3.units). ced stig «cos eee ee 6 


* Four-year credential candidates should consult the program on page 50. 


Division of Liberal Arts 


4, 


On 


~] 


Music 5A 
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Social Sciences* Units 


(a) 6 units of lower division work in the Social Sciences. 
It is strongly recommended that these units be taken by 
the student while in lower division standing. (6 units) 

(b) An additional 6 units of work in the Social Sciences 


which may be in either upper or lower division courses. 
(eorets LL Ll teem a cuanto alee thats Serko tal suas «toe ve gate, aca Nar eves: 


. Psychology 


SV COLO SV. UNS sc 1a oy, We ee ehte nt aka w ory save ere te item! ober ener 


. Science and Mathematics (choice of a or b) 


(a) Biology 1A-1B (7 units) and at least 6 additional 
units from the Physical Sciences or from Mathematics 
1 and the Physical Sciences. Acceptable courses: Physi- 
cal Science 1A—1B, Chemistry 2, Physics 19, Geology 2 
(Chemistry 1A—1B, Physies 2A—2B, or Geology 5, by 
permission ). 

(b) Physical Science 1A—1B (6 units) and at least 7 addi- 
tional units from the Biological Sciences or from 
Mathematics 1 and the Biological Sciences. 
Acceptable courses: Biology 1A—-1B, 5, 30; Botany 1, 
Dp OOLOS Fel NL LS sistas ain tOMEee ed tes «ele 6 ey 9ie 9.0 ws «0 


. Foreign Language (0 to 12 units) 


The divisional requirement of 12 units in one foreign lan- 
guage may be satisfied in whole or in part in high school. 
Students who have received credit for three years of a 
language in high school will be deemed to have fulfilled it. 

The majority, however, will find it necessary to take at 
least one college course of 4 units in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the Division or of the major department. For 
students continuing in college a language begun in high 
school, it is advisable to complete divisional requirements 
as soon after entrance as possible. 

The student who has completed two years of Latin in 
high school may either take Latin 3 or two semesters of a 
Romance language to fulfill the requirement............. 


English and Speech 

(a) English 1A—1B. (6 units) 

(b) and at least 6 additional units from English or from 
Speech (3 units) and English (3 units)............. 


Courses to Be Completed in Lower Division Standing 


12 


13 


Units 


Ds HRD SR ben ene ete 2 Language (if continuing a language 


Ly iy OG © RAS oe 2 takenatn NiohesChOol)) tg aa... 
LM OSO DN Yel wesc ateicce soe ctstere as" s 3 HmelishstA=L Bia qerciats = sa eteus ete 
or (if the student prefers a more 


(Required in freshman year) 


extensive experience) 
One of the 6-unit sequences: 


Philosophy 6A-6B, 20A—20B 
Psychology 1A (a sophomore course) 3 education Wirt BOR ek orcas 


Military science and physical 


Biology 1A—1B (7 units) 
or 
Physical Science 1A—1B (6 units).. 6—7 


* The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History and 
Institutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See page 44. ) 


26-27 


- 84-35 
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PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LIBERAL ARTS 
WITH CREDENTIAL IN MUSIC OR ART 


1. Art (required for Music majors) Units 

(a) Art 10. The Understanding of Art. (2 units) 

(b) Elective in art may be satisfied by any one of the fol- 
lowing lower or upper division courses: 1A—1B, 108, 
118A—118B, 119, 141, 150, 161, 180, 181. (2 units) 

or else 

Music (required for Art majors) 

(a) Music 5A. Music History and Appreciation (2 units). 

(b) Elective in music may be satisfied by any one of the 
following lower or upper division courses: 5B, 5C, 5D, 
5H, 105A, 105B, 105C, 105D, 105E. (2 units)........ 4 


2. Philosophy 

(a) An introductory lower division course in philosophy: 

either Philosophy 1 (3 units), or, if the student prefers 

a more extensive experience, one of the 6-unit se- 
quences: Philosophy 6A-6B, 20A-20B.............. 3 


3. Social Sciences* 

(a) 6 units of lower division work in the Social Sciences. It 
is strongly recommended that these units be taken by 
the student while in lower division standing. (6 units) 

(b) An additional 3 units of work in the Social Sciences 
which may be in either upper or lower division courses. 


CB AUMBES) cays ied co 'w nls olde eels ob GU nh le, ¢ de) oe 9 
4. Psychology 
Psychology 1A. (3 units). 270)... 2.0.5 7 3 


. Science (choice of a or b) 
(a) Biology 1A-1B (7 units) and at least 3 additional 
units from the Physical Sciences. 

Acceptable courses: Physical Science 1A-1B, Chem- 
istry 2, Physics 19, Geology 2 (Chemistry 1A—1B, 
Physics 2A—2B, or Geology 5, by permission). 

(b) Physical Science 1A-1B (6 units) and at least four 
additional units from the Biological Sciences. 

Acceptable courses: Biology 1A—1B, 5, 30; Botany 1, 

2% Lodlogy 1A-1B... i. ae ea. HF 10 


. Foreign Language (0 to 12 units) 

The divisional requirement of 12 units in one foreign lan- 
guage may be satisfied in whole or in part in high school. 
Students who have received credit for three years of a lan- 
guage in high school will be deemed to have fulfilled it. 

The majority, however, will find it necessary to take at 
least one college course of 4 units in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the Division or of the major department. 
For students continuing in college a language begun in 
high school, it is advisable to complete divisional require- 
ments as soon after entrance as possible. 

The student who has completed two years of Latin in 
high school may either take Latin 3 or two semesters of a 
Romance language to fulfill the requirement............. t 


C1 


SP) 


* The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History and 
Institutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See page 44.) 


Student Teaching dl 


7. English Units 
(a) English 1A—1B. (6 units) 
(b>: Bléctiveindang lish: (3 units ir) GR ee Po. ed 9 


Courses to Be Completed in Lower Division Standing 
(For Majors with Credential in Music or Art) 


Units Units 
Art 10 (for Music majors) Language (if continuing a language 
or taken in high school) .......... 
Music 5A (for Art majors)....... 2 Brnglish+ A) Bree tee eer wees oe 6 
hilosophiysl ear pamaieeas eee aha ects 3 (Required in freshman year) 
or (if the student prefers a more 
extensive experience) 24-25 
One of the 6-unit sequences: ' Military science and physical 
Philosophy 6A—6B, 20A—20B ECUCALLOM Nii ige, Moet elas tus HMA ws\-o 8 
HES VC OLO Ryu lea eerie ay eet eer’ sa) fa tet 3 
Biology 1A—-1B (7 units) 32-33 


or 
Physical Science 1A—1B (6 units).. 6-7 


STUDENT TEACHING 


The public schools of the city of Santa Barbara and near-by cities and towns 
afford the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern 
practices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected 
teachers and principals of these schools under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Santa Barbara College. Student teachers are placed 
in all grades from the kindergarten through the junior high school and in 
those departments of the senior high school for which the College prepares 
prospective teachers for the special secondary credential. For further infor- 
mation, see page 69 and the descriptions under the respective departments. 


Requirements 


Grades. In order to register for student teaching in any department, the 
student must have maintained a scholarship average of grade C or higher 
in his College subjects. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
grade ©, he may not register for student teaching until the C average has 
been reéstablished. 

No student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, with less than a 
C average in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student 
teaching falls below grade C, additional units beyond the 120 total units 
required for graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student 
teaching reaches the C standard. Any grade below a C in directed teaching 
is not considered of “passing quality.” 


Examinations 


Proficiency test. Before commencing their student teaching, majors in any 
department must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (see 
page 72). With the exception of teachers who hold a regular (not emergency) 
California credential, all students who desire to be recommended for a teach- 
ing credential by this College or who wish to secure the credential directly 
from the State Department of Education must meet this requirement. This 
test should be taken not later than the first semester of the junior year or 
preferably, the first half of the sophomore year. In the case of transfers, 
it should be taken no later than the semester prior to registering for directed 
teaching. 


b2 Requirements for Degrees and Credentials 


Speech test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of 
this College must prove their proficiency in speech by passing Speech 11; 
transfer students may present transfer credit in Speech 11 or its equivalent 
and in addition must pass the Speech Proficiency Test during their first semes- 
ter of enrollment in the College. In special cases, Speech 46 or 136 may be 
substituted for Speech 11 in satisfying this requirement. Students who com- 
plete Speech 11 with a D grade, or demonstrate lack of speech adjustment 
or show particular defects, either during the course work or in student teach- 
ing, may be required to take a corrective course or its equivalent. The speech 
test is given twice each semester. Retests are not allowed. If the student has not 
fulfilled this requirement when he registers for his first semester of student 
teaching, he must register for Speech 11 and student teaching concurrently. 


Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 72. 


MINORS 


In most of the majors a minor is not required in order to complete require- 
ments for graduation. 

To satisfy the requirement for the State credential, students whose major 
is in junior high school education must complete two minors in subjects taught 
in high school. For those departments in which minors are required or recom- 
mended, see the departmental descriptions. Students expecting to enter a 
graduate school for completion of the general secondary credential or the 
master’s degree, should plan to complete at least one minor. 

Minors must be approved by the chairmen of the departments in which they 
are offered. 


Units required for a minor. Eighteen to 20 units, of which 6 must be upper 
division, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any department. 
For details regarding the requirements for a minor in any department, the 
student should consult the chairman of that department. 


Minors available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, education, English, French, 
geology, graphic arts, health education, history, home economies, industrial 
education, mathematics, military science, musi¢ (vocal, instrumental, theory, 
public school), philosophy, physical education, physical science, physics, po- 
litical science, psychology, Spanish, sociology, speech, and zoology. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1952-1953 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Semester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
per week with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, 
three laboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value 
of each course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 
the title of the course. 


Roman Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and II 
and the letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of courses to show when 
they are offered: I, in the fall semester; II, in the spring semester; I, II, in 
both semesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring semesters. 


Year Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double number 
(for example, History 4A—4B) is continued through two successive semesters, 
ordinarily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
in registering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
during its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 
requisite to the second half. A final report is made by the instructor at the 
end of each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
the first semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
otherwise noted. 


Classification and Numbering of Courses. 
Courses are classified and numbered as follows: 


(1) Lower division courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters if in 
subjects usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
freshmen and to sophomores; such courses are not credited as upper division 
work in any department. 


(2) Upper division courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
in any department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
pleted a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an elemen- 
tary course in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity expected 
of an upper division student. 

Special courses in each department numbered 199, and entitled, for example, 
Independent Studies in Art, Independent Studies in Biological Sciences. These 
courses present an opportunity for independent study on the part of well- 
prepared major students who have completed 85 or more units. Such courses 
represent the nearest approach to graduate study offered at Santa Barbara 
College. No more than six semester hours of 199 courses can be credited to a 
student, and the limit for one semester is four units. 
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ART 


Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 

Ruth M. Doolittle, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
William E. Dole, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Elliot A. P. Evans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art, Chairman. 
Howard C. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
William A. Rohrbach, M.A., Instructor in Art. 

Renzo G. Fenci, M.A., Lecturer in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
in art in either the Liberal or Applied Arts Division. 
The Department of Art reserves the right to retain the student’s work for 
a period of one year for exhibition purposes. Each senior must submit a 
representative collection of his work done in residence to a departmental 


committee before graduation. 


Lower Division Art courses required for a major in art—18 units 


Art 1A-1B. History of Art 


B50 0 6 #6: 0 tage) Owe 6 1 6 6 oe ss) of «eee 


Art 2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting ........... 
Art 3A. Intermediate Drawing and Painting............ 


Art 6A. Design and Color 2; .<29%,...2% 19.2) ee 


Art 10. The Understanding of Art 


Art 13. Sculptures... etek ot ei (se 


Cw eee 6 Gwe (so le ce hel ow eee cnn 


MAJOR, APPLIED ARTS DIVISION 


Requirements for the major in art, Applied Arts Division: Satisfactory com- 
pletion of a minimum of 40, maximum of 49, art units. 


General Education Courses: 


16 units 


Bingo lish A123} cout a eee 
History,.4A—4B .i6 is ctae ono eum 


oe 9 © 0 6 8 © % 6 @ ey oe mt © bileelre ene 


@ 10 @ 0 0) @ € © 0 6 ¢ 6 © ele eae 8) lw 


Biological Sciences 1A—1B and 3 units of physical science 


or 


Physical Science 1A—1B and 3 units of biological science 10 


R.O.T.C. 
and 
Physical Education .......... 
ppeec hel [cay ous eee anne 
Moreion language .25.. ...4. isn 
History 17A-17B 
or 
Political Science 20A-20B..... 
Psychology LA 3. i.e oe es 
Music 5A 


or 

LRICILODA ao ti he te ene 

MAasie es 1OCtiVG <i ces .iAeeee 
Philosophy 136 


or 
BPOOCI Oley cova iin’ eee ch tans 
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46-60 units 


Art : 5D 


Upper Division art courses required for the major, Applied Arts Division: 
24 units. 


PET IALU ALES CANO COLON as 65 6 a ads uals, aoe fe hint ayes, delle, «or ets 2 
yArt 102. Design in Materials 
or 
PR OAs IORI OTE WIE LOWOLT Yoo ee as an ko es etic Get elicnug > 2 
PA ESSEC ATA UEC ORL OTL Pale oe cic scons Ake N RIN Jude a! atte oe a 2 
ATSIC NVALOL-WOLOTLE SAN GINS. 5 euch aah < lo iy Sse vhs ace ose 2 
Art 112. Wood Seulpture 
or 
PUMA ee SCULL LUT Nee Wee nit etre ela 1 00 Ys ga, cc aanhecanseaik Cees 2 
Art 108. History of Costume 
or 
AT cle tt ieLOLy OF LnteriG? ego © a. ee i900 Gunes «oe 2 
Oram UT EA INLIN GF ak Wr ste ot cies es ciate KD emia iste sede 2 
Preheat UP NOLOSTADN yo maae kms. Sire» Sie okie «wed a 2 
Eee lasts, COLATNICR Te eae eee ik Sigs ls ce Cees ae 2-2 


Art 118A or 118B. Modern Painting 
or 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistie Art 
or 
Pari OUse ISeOry Ole Orion tale Are Hed tet ca ch oes, ates beste 2 


24 units 


Those desiring the special secondary credential in art must elect 118A or 
118B. 


MAJOR, LIBERAL ARTS DIVISION 


Requirements for the major in art, Liberal Arts Division: Satisfactory com- 
pletion of a minimum of 40, maximum of 49, art units in a field of emphasis 
which may be art education, art history, design, painting, sculpture. For divi- 
sional requirements see page 48. The Department of Art requires History 
4A-4B as a supplement to divisional requirements. 

Upper Division requirements for the major, Liberal Arts Division: 22 units. 


Art Education Emphasis 


Tee OSLO TC ATIC: OOLG Perms otc se eidete Head ve dela Pas sxace 2 
yArt 102. Design in Materials 
or 
Te LUs DeOston INS OWEILY 4. 3. on 08 1c sian eres Sennen 2 
PPLE a OTe DRIC AOSD Te ey. <.s soetee ean saree acter 2 
Art 108. History of Costume 
or 
Arhisantistory of (Interior, Design. 2... haa cy oe ed dee 2 
Arce LL aW ALOr-COlomeainting: . 25 v5. seme tebe t tA, abe 2 
ET Lei Olle BIN GINS 5.5.1.6.» Mestad ARAL, wert de ee GEA ae aera aeh 2 
Art tolmArt inet notogra phy). ar rtmeliian > Auta wnat 2 
Ar 118A. or 118B.. Modern: Painting voi. Aes 2 
IPE OA lo CORIINICS sane a ty gel ea Ae hh rte ee ss 2-2 
Art 141. The Arts in America 
or 


Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Art 
or 
TEA eEMIBLOLVeOl (TICULOL ATE steam, putts. s, 0 asee «6's 8 4 
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Art History Emphasis 


Art 101. Design and Color... J... 2... 44 5 ee 2 
Art 108. History ‘of Costumes. 27222). 44. 3 
Art 114, History of Interior Design... 7.7.2, = eee 2 
Art 118A—118B.,Modern Painting, -.. - 4.3 eee 2-2 
Artil9. History of Architecture.?, .. 17...) 2 
Art 130. History of \Sculpture..3)0. ck 0 2 
Art 141. The Arts in America,;.>.......... 3) 2 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Art.................. 2 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art....... 7.4 Sen 2 
Art 180, Renaissance Painting’... .)./.... 3). 2 
Art 181. 17th- and’18th-Century Painting, |... 0) eee 2 
24 units 


Design Emphasis 


Art1d1. Design and Color).<>.. 2.2.5... 0.) 2 
fArt 102. Design in Materials....,...> 4... se 2 
Art'104. Design in Jewelry....:....7.7.00 9 = 2 
Art.107, Graphic’ Design’)... a)... 2 
Art 112. Wood Sculpture 
or 
Art 113A. Seulpture 30... sc)... =... ct ee 2 
Art 108. History of Costume 
or 
Art 114, History of Interior, Designs, . y:...4.0 eee 2 
Art 115A. Oil'Painting 145,05), j.0 9. 400.6 uy 2 
Art'121. Art in’Photography.c... 0.875... 9 2 
Art 123A—123B. Ceramies (2. 0)..7......, 2) 2-2 
Art 118A or 118B. Modern Painting 
or 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Art 
or 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art.:...... 05... 4 
24 units 


Painting Emphasis 


Art 101. Design and Color...).. 2.5... 4 2 
Art 107, Graphic Design... 4292.0... 2... 2 
Art 111. ;Water-Color Painting’... .))).. >). 2 
Art 115A BCD. Oil Painting =7))), 2) 2-2—2-2 
Art 1h7. Life Drawing!) /).... oS ee 2 
Art 118A-118B. Modern Painting... =. 0 eee 2-2 
Arti121,,Art in Photography... ...0cs ane 2 
Art 174. Painting Materials and Methods............. 2 
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Sculpture Emphasis 


Art 101. Design and Color 
PUTER eB OOM SCULPLULAs, Saou eee de a ee Oe 
Art 113ABCD. Sculpture 2-2—2— 
iad Lie UTA Win Pee we a, 2, eae eee eee SORTA 
Art 118A or 118B. Modern Painting 
Tia OU BEISLOry OL SCUIptUTG 0h wens Mee eae, 
Art 123AB. Ceramics 2 
Art 119. History of Architecture 
or 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistie Art 
or 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art 


Sie, # (Tele: «10: 6,16 ce wie) e iscce) (a! ple) 0 Jee 8) 6 6 © 
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24 units 
MINOR IN ART 


Requirements for the minor in art: satisfactory completion of the following 
20 art units. 


Art 2A—2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting ............. 2-2 

Art 3A—3B. Intermediate Drawing and Painting........... 2—2 

ALTHO Bes Oca: COlOr me or) stew ay hy sis. 326s is cae eens. 2 

Brive the Understanding ot Arp... acess es lee eee: 2 

A rielectives—-upper, division. .&-8 aes... cok scenes Oe ates 8 
Total 20 units 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


Requirements for the special secondary teaching credential in art may be ful- 
filled in connection with the major in applied arts or the major in liberal arts, 
by satisfactory completion of specified courses in art and in education. 


The required education courses are: 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education...... 3 
Hdueation 110. Educational Psychology ...............+-% 3 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ............ 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education -<.9......2-0. 22) es 2 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary 

RCHOO IMA TE Ite, 2g nice Nee ee Yt fame Tere th mek UR 2 
Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School 

er MRS A ee OMe nat ares coe Mies gel ia OM ie AE, 
Education A 192. Student Teaching in Art................ 6 


Total 20 units 
The following are also required: 


Proficiency test in speech for transfer students or Speech 11 
Proficiency test in fundamentals 
Physical and Health Examination 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1A-1B. History of Art (formerly Art 18A,18B). (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
1A. Art of the Ancient and the Medieval world from the Stone Age to the 
Renaissance. Primarily for majors. Lectures and slides. 
1B. Renaissance and Modern Art. Emphasis on the development of paint- 
ing. Primarily for majors. Lectures and slides. 
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2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting (formerly Art 10A, 11). 
» (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
2A. Principles of composition, form and perspective in various black and 
white media. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 
2B. Prerequisite: Art 2A, 6A. 
Composition in color. Emphasis on water-color media. Three two-hour 
laboratory and lecture periods. 


3A-3B. Intermediate Drawing and Painting. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
3A (formerly 3B, 15). Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B. Study of anatomy; 
composition using the human figure, various media. Three two-hour lab- 
oratory and lecture periods. 
3B (formerly 3A, 10B). Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B, 3A. Composition in 
black and white media and color. Three two-hour laboratory and lec- 
ture periods. 


6A. Design and Color (formerly Art 1). (2) I, IL. The Staff 
Elements and principles of design and color common to all the visual 
arts. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


10. The Understanding of Art. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Introduction to the elements and principles underlying the art expres- 
sions of various cultures. Lectures and slides. 


13. Sculpture. (2) I, IT. Mr. Fenci 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 3A. 
Introduction to sculptural problems; modeling and casting. Three two- 
hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Design and Color. (2) I, II. enn 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B, 3A, 6A. 
Emphasis upon contemporary design theories and expression: two- and 
three-dimensional problems. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture 
periods. 


7102. Design in Materials. (2) I, II. —— 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Design and experiment in various materials. 
Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


104. Design in Jewelry. (2) I, II. Mrs. Doolittle 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Historical background, materials, and techniques in relation to modern 
es design and execution. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture 
periods. 


106. Art Education for Elementary Schools. (2) I, II. Mrs. Campbell 
Techniques, laboratory practice, and observation, preparing the student 
for teaching at the elementary school level. Offered for non-art majors. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


107. Graphic Design. (2) I, IT. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 6A. 
Original design and method in intaglio, relief and serigraph processes. 
Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


{ Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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108. History of Costume. (2) II. Mrs. Campbell 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B, or 10. 
A history of costume from ancient times to the present. Lectures and 
slides. 


111. Advanced Water-Color Painting. (2) II. ase 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B, 6A. 
Further study and practice of water-color styles and techniques, opaque 
and transparent media, still-life and landscape composition. 
Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


112. Wood Sculpture. (2) IT. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 3A, 6A, 13. 
Principles of woodcarving as applied to individual composition in relief 
and in the round. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


113A—B-C-D. Sculpture. (2—2-2-2) I, II. My. Fenci 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 3A, 6A, 13. 
Advanced sculptural problems; modeling, casting, wood and stone carving. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


114. History of Interior Design. (2) I. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B or 10. 
History of interiors and furniture from ancient times to the present. 
Lectures, slides and discussions. 


115A-B-C-D. Oil Painting. (2—2—2-—2) I, II. Mr. Baer, Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: Art 2A, 2B, 3A, 3B, 6A. 
Composition in oil painting; exploration of various approaches and tech- 
niques. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


116. Analysis of Design. (2) I, II. Mrs. Doolittle 
Prerequisite: Art 6A and 10. 
Interpretation and experiment with materials and objects; creative appre- 
ciation. Three two-hour laboratory, discussion and lecture periods. 


117. Life Drawing. (2) II. Mr. Fenci 
Prerequisite. Art 2A, 3A. 
Drawing from the model with special emphasis upon composition. Three 
two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


118A-118B. Modern Painting. (2-2) I, I. —__— 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B or 10. 
118A. Significant developments in painting from Romanticism to Post- 
impressionism. Lectures and slides. 
118B. Recent important movements and artists, 1890 to the present. 
Lectures and slides. 


119. History of Architecture. (2) II. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B or 10. 
Development of major architectural styles from ancient times to the 
present. Lectures and slides. 


121. Art in Photography. (2) I, Il. Mr. Rohrbach 
Prerequisite: Art 6A or equivalent. 
Principles and processes of photography as an art medium. Two three-hour 
laboratory and lecture periods. 


123A-B-C-D. Ceramics. (2—2—2-2) I, IT. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Creative design in ceramics; construction, glazing, and firing. Two three- 
hour laboratory and lecture periods. 
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130. History of Sculpture. (2) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B or 10. 
Study of major periods and sculpture from ancient times to the present. 
Lectures and slides. 


141. The Arts in America, (2) IT. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B or 10. 
‘Development of architecture, painting, and sculpture in the United 
States. Lectures and slides. 


7150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Art. (2) II. a 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B or 10. 
Study of nonrealistic formally designed art expressions of various cul- 
tures—African, Oceanic, American Indian, and others—and their influ- 
ence on contemporary art forms. Lectures and slides. 


7161. History of Oriental Art (formerly Art 195). (2) I. ——. 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B or 10. 
Historic and aesthetic development of the art expression of the Orient. 
Lectures and slides. 


174. Painting Materials and Methods. (2) IT. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: Art 111, 115A. 
Historical study of painting techniques. Preparation of grounds, paint- 
ing in egg tempera, mixed technique, and encaustic. Two three-hour 
laboratory and lecture periods. 


180. Renaissance Painting. (2) I. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B or 10. 
Study of major painters and movements in Italy, Flanders, France, and 
Germany, 1300-1600. Lectures and slides. 


181. Seventeenth- and Highteenth-Century Painting. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: Art 1A or 1B or 10. 
Study of major painters and movements in France, Flanders, Spain, Hol- 
land, England, and Italy, 1600-1800. Lectures and slides. 


199. Independent Studies in Art. (1-3) I, II. The Staff 
Advanced individual problems in art. 


ft Not to be given, 1952-1953. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy. 

Mary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 
*Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology, Chairman. 

Cornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 

Barbara B. Oakeson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Helen E. Sweet, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

John E. Cushing, Ph.D.,'Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
*Demorest Davenport, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology. 

Maynard F. Moseley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

James L. Walters, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Walter H. Muller, Ph.D., Instructor in Botany. 

Donald M. Wootton, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 


Requirements for the Majors. All major students in the department are 
required to present for graduation, in addition to the major requirements listed 
below, Biology 130 (Genetics), one upper division course in physiology, 
and in the senior year Biology 198A—198B. With the approval of the depart- 
mental chairman, 6 of the required upper division units in the major may be 
taken in related fields. At the end of the senior year majors will be expected to 
pass an oral examination covering their work in the major. 

Students interested in such fields as medicine, dentistry, and nursing are 
advised to major in zoology. Those interested in professional work in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and other plant sciences are advised to major in botany. Stu- 
dents desiring to become medical technicians should major in zoology, and 
include a summer course in advanced bacteriology (not available at Santa 
Barbara College) to be taken on some other campus. 


Requirements for the Minors. All students electing a minor in the biological 
sciences are required to present for graduation 20 units in courses in the de- 
partment, consisting of one of the following three options: 

Biology: Biology 1A, Botany 1, Zodlogy 1B, Zoology 112, and Botany 108B; 
and elective. 

Botany: Botany 1, Botany 2, Botany 108B. The remaining units must be in 
Botany, except that any two of the following Biology courses may be included: 
Biology 1A, Biology 104, Biology 108, Biology 130. 


Zoology: Zodlogy 1A—1B; or Biology 1A and Zoology 1B and Zoology 112. 
Hither Zoology 112 or Zoology 113A must be presented. The remaining work 
must be in Zoology except that Biology 104, Biology 108 and Biology 130 are 
acceptable. 


Biology 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses: Units 


HOA yet. GCHeral DOLAMY “sont. Sahin 2.1 eee etceeset wie oe w sad 4 
Botany 2. Survey.of the Plant Kingdom ................. 4 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry ................... 8 
Chemistiy. Sareanic Chemdatry «css, opener haicn ies Seat Saks: 4 
WOGLOCV) Viae GeNGTal ZOOLOGY. ot ino Rey cetuede yh oink? > sea hem fa 2 4 
Aad yal BeChOrdate: AOOLOP Yi. oto aes eed ime Fake rece 4 
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Recommended: Units 
Mathemati@eg: do. tc Sauk ee ee eee 3 
General physies 2. 2.64. . 3 See yn 4-8 


The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division courses in the biological 
sciences, of which at least 9 units must be taken in each of the two following 
groups. 


Group 1: 
Botany 105. Morphology of the Nonvasecular Plants....... 
y+Botany 106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants .......... 
Botany 108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants ............ 
Botany 108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants ............ 
Botany 140. Principles of Bio-Eeology .................. 
Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Communities........../.... 
Zoology 104. Entomology <2. 5... 2). ss 5 one 
Zodlogy 112. Invertebrate Zoology 2.14... ese 
Zoology 113A. Natural History of Vertebrates ........... 
Zoology 113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zodlogy ........ 


WOWRRWWWO PRL 


Group 2: 
Biology 104, General Bacteriology .a:...a.. «ae 
Biology 105,;Mierotechnique: .../c..) 6 sc 02s cee 
Biology 107, Cytology 2... 2. .Js sls 4s-k 6 akties ae 
Biology 127. Principles: of Immunology... .....)5ieneee 
Biology-180. Geneties sinc ci 4. » awaits dss gt er 
Biology:131. Evolution. 25 wssic'a) cm oics08¢* sone ae 
Biology 145.,Heconomic Biology, .......3;.< .-i./~ <. 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology ........... 
Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physiology ................ 
Zoology 100. Vertebrate Embryology ...............,... 
Zoology 106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates ....... 
Loology 111. General Parasitology ..... 72. aes oe 
Zoblogy.126. Animal Physiology ~.:........ eee 
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Botany 
Preparation for the major. 
Required courses: 


Botany 1. General Botany ©... .. 2... . «ok nan 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom ........... a AE 
Botany 6. Plant Anatomy?) )7c20 200) 1... Oke 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry ................... 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry 3. .2........ 33 pee 
Zoology 1A. General Zodlogy (to be taken by the end of the 

sophomore: year)... Se, 
One additional course in zodlogy (either lower or upper 

Giviston )) 5.0 fact eh vile «teeter 3-4 
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ae Major. Twenty-four units from the following to fit the need of the 
student: 


Biology 104. General Bacteriology ....................0. + 
Biology 105. Mierotechnique »..7. 5373)... 70a eee 3 
Biology 107. Cytology’ .....4 03. Le ee 4 
Biology 130..Geneties’s .... . 042) OU). 1 eee 3 
Biology 131. Kvolution .. 2.22. cis fat) ke 3 
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Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Seiences...... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-3 
Botany 105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants....... 
+Botany 106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Botany 108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Botany 108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physiology 
Botany 140. Principles of Bio-Heology.................. 
Botany 141. Heology of Biotic Communities 


Gt ws 6's ewe ie fw 
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Zoology 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses: 


Moulogve As eneral -7OOLO DY yt wes. eck secon ela L's eae p> 4 
ZaGlog vo. ss CNOrdate ZOGlOG Yee Ne gay «cise 8 oe 8 ee te 4 
Botany 1. General Botany (to be taken by the end of the 
BODUDTOLS VEAT OM tip cs ee thad eM Siena op ot) nie aah ok 4 
One additional course in botany (either lower or upper 
CESAR OS\ ME eres, ee ton a Leven te atte fo 5 Sine Sh ph aa 4 3—4 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry 8 
Chemistry 6. Organic Chemistry ss. 4 sacs i oo.sssy s stein « « 4 


The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division work in zoology. The fol- 
lowing courses from the Biology list may be included in the major: 


Biology 104, General Bacteriology wow ilmcis oe ies ols 4 
IDO Val Uae WM ECTOLEGIILEGMUG:. 2 pectic 5 cliviy erm» avs +s oye etwas 3 
IGIG DLO GV COLOD Yn ino ee wee vice w= eS lla is sala O& hs 5. 2d pitt 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology.................. 3 
Prolog yi 0s GEN OUICS sit pele ced ial aS Gicdek asloie + awh Behe sills 3 
3 

—1 

—3 


PS OLOM Verl k et VONUTEOM a Sica teie si. des sates) Ciat pl «lls ee nl igus os 
Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences...... 1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1 


Biology 
Lower DIvISION COURSES 

1A. Fundamentals of Biology. (4) I, Il. The Staff 
The biology of man and his place in nature. Emphasis on human physiol- 
ogy. The problems that confront all living things and how they are met. 
The cell as a unit of biology. Elements of heredity, and evidence for 
evolution. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


1B. Fundamentals of Biology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Biology 1A. 
The gene as a unifying concept of modern biology. The variety of plants 
and animals and their evolution. Problems of human evolution and sur- 
vival, with emphasis on conservation of soil, water, and other resources. 


2. Educational Biology. (3) I, Il. Mr. Wells 
Prerequisite: Biology 1A or its equivalent. 
A general introductory survey course designed especially for education 
majors. Lectures, museum studies, field and laboratory work providing 
basic training in life science. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


7¥ Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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30. Field Biology. (4) II. Miss Erickson 


104. 


105. 


107. 


127. 


130. 


131. 


145. 


180. 


A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. 
Lecture, two hours; field trips, six hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Bacteriology. (4) I. Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: a course in college biology and one year of college chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach to 
an understanding of the activities of microérganisms in biological, medi- 
eal, and nutritional problems. Consideration of related immunological 
phenomena. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


Microtechnique. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: general zoology or botany, or consent of the instructor. 
Recommended: elementary chemistry. 

Preparation of biological materials for microscopic study. 

Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


Cytology. (4) I. Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and Zodlogy 1A, or consent of instructor. 
Recommended: Biology 130. 

Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredity and 
development. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


Principles of Immunology. (3) II. Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: organic chemistry (may be taken concurrently) and a year’s 
course in the biological sciences or equivalent. 

The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological phenomena. 
Their significant relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics, em- 
bryology, and evolution are discussed. Attention is also given to related 
hematological phenomena. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


Genetics. (3) II. Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in biological science and high school 
algebra. 

The principles and the applications of the laws of heredity. 


Evolution. (3) II. Mrs. Oakeson, Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: Biology 130. 

Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanisms in- 
volved. 


Economic Biology. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 
A world survey of economically important plants and animals and their 
products. Lectures and seminars. Open to all juniors and seniors without 
prerequisite. 


Public Health. (3) I, II. Miss Sweet 
Prerequisite: one year of biological science. 

The principles of community well-being with emphasis on preventive 
methods in the control of disease; history, economies, and administration 
of health service. 
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194A-194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequiste: consent of the instructor. 
A critical review of research in selected fields of biology. Oral reports 
by students. One discussion period. 


198A-198B. Readings in Biological Sciences. (1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: senior standing. 
This course, required of all majors in Biological Science, Zoology, and 
Botany for both semesters of their senior year, consists of special read- 
ings designed to broaden the outlook of students and to knit into a cohesive 
whole the basic principles underlying the major disciplines in the field. 
Individual conferences will be held with a member of the staff for one 
hour once every two weeks. 


199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences. (1-3) I, II. The Staff 
Hours and credit by arrangement with any member of the staff. Labora- 
tory or field. 


Botany 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1, General Botany. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Fundamental facts and principles of the botanical sciences. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) II. Mr. Moseley, Mr. Walters 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


6. Plant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 
An introduction to the anatomy of higher plants. Fundamental deserip- 
tive, comparative, and developmental phases of anatomy. , 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary relation- 
ships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


7106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in alternate 
years) Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, 
horsetails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) II. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: Botany 1, Chemistry 8 or equivalent, or consent of the 
instructor. 


An introductory course on the physiology of higher plants, with particular 
reference to photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, water relations, 
and hormones. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


t Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or consent of the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; methods of collection, 
preservation, and identification; the characteristics and relationships of 
plant families. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) IT. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: Botany 108A, or consent of instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of native flowering plants; intensive study 
of California flora. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


128. Advanced Plant Physiology. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: Botany 107 and Chemistry. 8. 
Water relations, nutrition, pigments, photosynthesis, assimilation, respira- 
tion, hormones, dormancy, and periodicity in higher plants. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. | 


140. Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Zodlogy 1A-1B, and one other labora- 
tory course in botany or zoology, or consent of the instructor. 

The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. (3) IT. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Zodlogy 1A—1B, and one other labora- 
tory course in botany or zoology, or consent of the instructor. 

The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the geo- 
graphic basis of community distribution. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


Zoology 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1A. General Zodlogy. (4) I. Mr. Wootton 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 
Principles of animal biology, with emphasis on structure, physiology, 
heredity, and evolution. Laboratory study of the frog, and of representa- 
tive invertebrate animals. 
Lecture: two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


1B. Chordate Zodlogy. (4) II. Mr. Wootton 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A. 
Structure, function, and development of chordates, including basie prin- 
ciples of evolution. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


25. Human Anatomy. (3) I. 


The structure of the organ systems based on human material and dis- 
section of the cat. 


Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


40. Introductory Animal Physiology. (GPA te 
Prerequisite: Physical Science 1A and Biology 1A or their equivalents. 
An introduction to vertebrate physiology, with emphasis upon the 
muscular and nervous systems. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Vertebrate Embryology. (4) I. Miss Erickson 


104. 


106. 


111. 


112. 


Prerequisite: Zoology 1A and 1B. 

Principles and experimental analysis of vertebrate development based on 
a study of amphioxus, amphibians, chick and pig. 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


Entomology. (4) II. Mr. Wootton 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A. 

An introduction to the study of insects, their classification, structure, 
physiology, and ecology. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Mrs. Oakeson 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1A—1B. 

The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emphasis 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, but 
lectures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. One field trip. 


General Parasitology. (4) IT. Mr. Noble 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1A—1B. 

Biological aspects of parasitism, with special reference to the animal 
parasites of man. Methods of biological prevention and control of parasite 
diseases. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


Invertebrate Zodlogy. (4) I. Mr. Wootton 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A. 

An introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of 
invertebrate animals, with emphasis on the marine fauna of the Santa 
Barbara area. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


113A. Natural History of Vertebrates. (3) I. Miss Erickson 


Prerequisite: a laboratory course in biological science. 

The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; annual 
eycles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribution and 
evolution. 

Lecture, three hours. 


113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology. (3) IT. Miss Erickson 


126. 


Prerequisite: Zoology 113A. 

Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations: systematics. 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 


Animal Physiology. (4) II. Mrs. Oakeson 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A-1B and 8, Biology 1A or Zoology 1A. 
Recommended: Physics 2A—2B or its equivalent. 

Mechanisms of excitation and response, respiration, nutrition, repro- 
duction, coordination. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory six hours. One field trip. 


EDUCATION 


Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. 

*Irving A. Mather, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. 
Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
Glenn W. Durflinger, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
Paul A. Jones, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. 

Lester B. Sands, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education, Chairman. 
Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 
Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. 
Ruth A. Willard, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. — 
John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 


<> 
Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 
Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 
C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Lecturer in Mineralogy. 


Teacher Education 


*Irving A. Mather, Ph.D., Codrdinator of Student Teaching. 
Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Adviser, Elementary Education. 
Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Adviser, Early Childhood Education. 
Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Adviser, Junior High Education. 


Departmental Supervisors 


Marian H. Anderson, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. (Elementary ) 
Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Ruth M. Doolittle, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Maurice H. Faulkner, M.A., ‘Associate Professor of Music. 

*Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Jean L. Hodgkins, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Elementary ) 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. (Early Childhood) 

Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

A. Carolyn Newsom, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A.,'Associate Professor of Education. (Junior High) 
Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts . 


+ In residence fall semester only, 1952-1953. 
* In residence spring semester only, 1952-1953. 
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Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. (Early 
Childhood) ee 

Ruth A, Willard, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. (Elementary) 

John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Junior High) 

Wilton M. Wilton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 


Major in Education 


This major leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. The four-year program is 
divided into three areas: general education, core subjects in the major field, 
and additional requirements for the completion of the kindergarten-primary, 
general elementary or general junior high school teaching credentials. A non- 
credential major is available for students who wish to specialize in the field 
of Education, but who will not complete credential requirements. A minor in 
Education may be approved for students with a major in another department. 


General Education 


Every student majoring in Education must complete approximately 50 units 
in general education as a cultural background for professional study. The 
general education program consists of specified courses in: Art, Biological 
Science, English and Speech, Music, Physical Education, Physical Science, 
Psychology and Social Studies. Additional general education up to 15 units 
is usually elected by students majoring in Education. 


Major Core in Education 


A uniform core of courses in the field of Education is required of all students 
majoring in this department. A total of 30-32 units is to be selected from the 
following courses: 


Units 

Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education. . 3 
Edueation 101. History of Education, 

or 
Edueation 102. History of American Education, 

or 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education, 

or 
Education 180, Educational Sociology ............... 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology .............. 3 
Edueation 111. Child Growth and Development, 

or 
Psychology 113. Psychology of Adolescence........... Zor 38 
Education 119, Measurement in Education, 

or 
Education 126. Parent Counseling .................05 3 or «2 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Edueation......... 2 
Education 190. Teaching Procedure ......,.........5. Sor 6 
Bancation 192. Student <loachin eyo oer 4:4. sls ae vadiwtons 8 or 10 
Education 193. Teaching Problems ........:......... 2 


Credential Programs 


Credentials for service in public schools in California are issued by the Com- 
mission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommendation 
of institutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain acceptable 
standards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. These 
include such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for teaching, 
physical fitness, and personality. 
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Teaching credentials issued on recommendations of this College include: 
(a) kindergarten-primary, entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
grades one through three; (b) elementary, entitling the holder to teach in 
grades one through eight; (c) junior high school, entitling the holder to teach 
in grades seven, eight, and nine in any elementary, junior high, or high school; 
(d) special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a specified field in any 
and all grades in the schools. The preparation for the major in the special 
secondary credential, offered in this institution in art, homemaking, industrial 
arts, music, physical education, speech arts, and correction of speech defects, 
is obtained through the respective departments. For further information, see 
descriptions under the departments. 

The Department of Education provides and directs the teacher education 
and teacher training programs for all credentials. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD CREDENTIAL 


Additional courses are required for Education majors who wish to specialize 
in early childhood education and obtain the kindergarten-primary credential. 
Many of these courses are professional in nature and designed to supply a 
thorough background for preparing teachers of young children, ages two to 
ten. These courses are: Education 122A—122B, 125, 129, MEC 190, 191, and 
Health Education 48, Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 94 and 179, Music 
6A and 30A-—30B-30C-30D. 


Student teaching. See page 71. 
General tests. See page 72 for required tests. 


Special tests. 


1. Before enrolling in any music course, all students must take a standard 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time announced. 


2. Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final proficiency 
examination in the course, Piano ECH, before assignment to directed teaching. 
The specific piano courses for majors in early childhood education to prepare 
students to meet these requirements are Piano 30A, B, C, D (ECE). The 
student may enter the course above for which he is prepared and fulfill neces- 
sary unit requirements with electives. If a student has sufficient background in 
piano to pass a final proficiency examination and by-pass all of these piano 
courses, general electives may be substituted for them. 


Eecommendation for the Minor. A minor in music is strongly recommended 
and consists of the following courses in music: Music 1A, 5, 6A-6B, 30A-30B, 
30C-30D, 108A—108B, 108C-108D, and Education MEC 190. No eredit will 
be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation for this 
minor. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors who wish to complete the requirements for the general elementary 
credential must take the following courses in addition to the core: Art 106, 
Education Ar 190, ME 190, PSe or Se 190, Health Education 48 (women), 
Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 93 and 191, Music 1A and 6A-6B, and 
Physical Education 138. 

Education El] 190, Procedure, must be completed before engaging in student 
teaching. Hight units in student teaching are required in the senior year. Stu- 
dents carrying 4 to 6 units of student teaching in any semester may be required 
to reserve a half-day for that student teaching. Prerequisites for Education El 
192 include Education 110, 111, El 190, and two of the following: Art 106, 
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Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 191 and Physical Education 138. The re- 
mainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with student teach- 
ing. Students receiving a grade lower than C in student teaching will not be 
recommended for graduation or credential. See Scholarship, page 71. All stu- 
dents expecting to pursue directed teaching are required to confer with the 
departmental adviser during the two days preceding registration. 


Student teaching. See this page below. 
General tests. See page 72. 


Special test. Students in Musicianship 1A are required to take a test in 
ability to carry a tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. 
If the test is passed satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses 
in music. If the test is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take 
Music 5, and is not recommended to teach music. 


Minor. Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors in 
art, music, physical education, industrial education, and speech correction 
are very valuable for teachers and it is recommended that students who can do 
so shall fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 


GENERAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 


It is recommended that majors who wish to take this credential complete 
one additional course beyond the major core in one of the following subjects: 
Education 117, 135, 169, or 170. These majors must also complete two minors 
(18 to 20 units each) in subject fields taught in the secondary schools of the 
State. 

Edueation J 190, Procedure, must be completed before enrolling in directed 
teaching. Hight units of student teaching with a grade of C or higher are 
required before graduation. The student should arrange his program so that 
only four units of student teaching are scheduled for any one semester. Stu- 
dents receiving lower than C in courses J 190 or J 192 will not be recom- 
mended for teaching. See under Scholarship below. 

Candidates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in two 
ways: 

1. By completing a major in junior high school education and two minors in 
subjects taught in the secondary schools. 


2. By completing a major taught in secondary schools in another department 
in this institution and, in addition, the requirements for the general junior 
high school credential as outlined above, except that the completion of only 
one minor in a subject taught in secondary schools will be required instead 
of two. 


Requirements for the Minors. For course requirements for the minors se- 
lected, see description under the departments in which the minors are ad- 
ministered. 


Student Teaching 


Filing of Application. All majors in any department who are preparing for 
teaching credentials must file an application for student teaching not later than 
the mid-term of the semester immediately preceding the first student teaching 
assignment. All applications will be carefully reviewed by the Committee on 
Teaching Eligibility and the candidate will be advised of its findings at an 
early date. 


Scholarship. A student may not register for student teaching unless he has 
at least an average grade of C in his college subjects. The average of all grades 
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received in courses in Education, including student teaching, must not fall 
below C. If at the conclusion of any semester the average grade should fall 
below C, the student may not register for student teaching until the C average 
is reéstablished. No student may be graduated or recommended for teaching 
who has not maintained at least a C average in student teaching. 


Unit credit. Unit credit for student teaching will be allowed only for work 
completed under the direction and with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Department of Education or his staff. Experienced teachers may be excused 
from a certain amount of student teaching after ability to teach has been 
demonstrated on the campus under the direction of the supervisors of student 
teaching. However, such credit will not be considered as fulfilling unit require- 
ments toward graduation. 


Facilities. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara 
and the vicinity, except where other arrangements are necessary. The student 
himself must arrange for transportation. The public schools afford the labora- 
tory for observation and student teaching. Student teachers in early childhood 
and elementary education are, as a rule, assigned to the local elementary 
schools or placed in the schools of near-by communities. The local junior high 
schools and the high school are available for junior high and special secondary 
teacher preparation. Student teaching is also available in some fields in many 
of the cities in Ventura County. 


Proficiency Test Requirements. Proficiency tests in certain statutory sub- 
jects* (reading, language, arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship) are required 
of all candidates for teaching credentials recommended by this College, or 
for those who plan to satisfy part of the State requirements with student 
teaching undertaken at this College. 


Speech Requirement: See page 52. 


Physical Examinations: 


1, All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the College Physician. 


2. When all prospective teaching majors have completed a total of 45 units, 
another examination will be given by the College Physician. 


3. All candidates who have been absent for one or more semesters must pass 


a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertaken upon 
their return. 


Combination of Two Credentials 


If a combination of the kindergarten-primary and elementary credentials, 
or the elementary and junior high school credentials is desired, at least one 
additional semester will be required. Consult the appropriate departmental 
adviser about additional course requirements. 

For a special credential in speech correction in addition to the regular 
general credentials, see page 152. 

For a special secondary credential in addition to the general elementary 
credential, see the departmental adviser. 


* The statutory subjects are defined in Education Code Section 12130 as follows: 

“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and city and county, 
shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches in the several grades in 
which each may be required in the course of study adopted in pursuance of this Article, 
viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arithmetic, (6) 
geography, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, including a 
study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) training for 
healthful living, (12) morals and manners.” 
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Elementary Administration and Supervision Credentials 


The College offers preparation for three types of credentials under this 
classification. 


1. Elementary School Administration Credential 
2. Elementary School Supervision Credential 
3. Special Subject Supervision Credential 


(1) Elementary School Administration Credential. The program for those 
desiring the elementary school administration credential is designed to enable 
the candidate to obtain this credential at the earliest date permissible under 
the provisions of the regulations set up by the State Department of Education. 
Ordinarily it will require four six-week summer sessions or three eight-week 
summer sessions, plus the field work. Thus, the employed teacher may complete 
the work without obtaining a leave of absence or giving up any of his regular 
teaching. 

Possession of a valid general elementary credential and verification of two 
years of successful teaching experience in the elementary school are required 
for the elementary administration credential. This credential is the authoriza- 
tion upon which a county board of education may issue a certificate to adminis- 
_ ter and supervise elementary schools as superintendent, deputy superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, principal, vice-principal, supervisor, or curricula co- 
ordinator in the county, 

The applicant must complete at least 30 semester units of work after 
fulfilling all requirements for the general elementary credential. Courses 
offered in the regular college year and in the summer sessions to meet this 
requirement are: 


Background courses: (If these have been taken prior to the A.B. degree and 
the general elementary credential, upper division general and/or professional 
electives must be substituted. ) 


Education 106. Philosophy of Education................. 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development........... 2 
Education 119. Measurement in Education............... 3 


Specific required courses: 


Education 102. History of American Education.......... 
Edueation 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling........... 
{Education 133. Supervision of Instruction............... 
Edueation 139. Curriculum Construction ................ 
Education 140. The Principal and His School ............ 
t{Education 143. Elementary School Administration........ 
tEducation 148. California School Law and Finanee....... 
Edueation 149, Field Work in Elementary Administration 
BOE penVvislOnin. <0)... 5s ne a ee te, ete ey ee 
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(2) Elementary School Supervision Credential. This credential requires, in 
addition to the holding of the general elementary credential, verification of 
two years of successful teaching experience in the elementary schools, and 
24 semester units of upper division or graduate work. The elementary school 
supervision credential is the authorization upon which a county board of 
education may issue a certificate to supervise or codrdinate instruction in the 
elementary schools of the county. The requirements for this credential may be 


t Courses offered in Summer Session only. 
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completed in three summer sessions, plus the field work. Courses offered in the 
regular college year and in the summer sessions to meet this requirement are: 

Background courses: (If these have been taken prior to the A.B. degree and 
the general elementary credential, upper division general and/or professional 
electives must be substituted.) 


Units 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education................. 2 
Edueation 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development ........ eae e 
Education 119. Measurement in Education ............... 3 
Specific courses: 
Education 102. History of American Education........... 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling........... 2 
+Education 133. Supervision of Instruction................ 2 
Education 139. Curriculum Construction ............,... 2 
{Education 143. Elementary School Administration ........ g 
Education 149 (Adm.). Field Work in Elementary Adminis- 
tration and Supervision <2... .v.2. 20. Js.) oe 
Upper division general and/or professional electives...... (1-11) 


(3) Special Subject Supervision Credential. This credential requires, in addi- 
tion to the holding of a special credential authorizing teaching in a special 
subject field, two years of successful teaching experience. It authorizes the 
holder to supervise instruction in the special field indicated in the credential 
held. Ten semester units of work are required in addition to those needed for 
the special credential. (See the department chairman concerned with the work 
of the special secondary credential held.) 


Major in Education (without credential) 


Students may complete an Education major without a teaching credential. 
Such majors must fulfill the requirements of general education for the creden- 
tial majors with approximately 20 additional units in Art, English, Home 
Economies, the Sciences, and the Social Sciences. 

Education courses required are as follows: Education 101, 102, 106, 110, 
111, 117 or 126, 119, 170, 180, and one course selected from Education 125, 
135, 147, 164, or 169. Two upper division courses in Psychology must be 
peer from the following: Psychology 107, 112, 118, 145, 148, 168, 176 or 


Miner in Education 


A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtain a 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the minor: 


Units 
Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education..... 3 
Education 101. History of Education 

or 

Education 102. History of American Education........... 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education................. 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................. 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development..........: 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ...............00 
Elective: courses in education she) ¢. . 2... ve ee 
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LOWER DIvISION COURSES 


57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Mather, Mr. Jones 


101. 


102. 


106. 


110. 


111. 


117. 


119. 


A general introduction to the various fields of educational thought and 
practice. Required of all candidates for any California teaching credential. 
Should precede all other courses in education. Lectures, readings, reports, 
and discussions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


History of Education. (2) I. Mr. Sands 
The development of educational thought and practice viewed as a phase 
of social progress. Ancient and medieval conceptions will be analyzed 
with reference to their effect on modern education. 


History of American Education. (2) II. Mr. Sands 
The development of significant educational ideals and movements and the 
institutions in which they were embodied as a basis for the analysis of 
present-day problems. 


Philosophy of Education. (2 or 3) I, IT. Mr. Sands 
Primary philosophies influencing contemporary American education and 
their possible outcomes. Construction of an educational philosophy best 
suited to developing effective citizenship in a democratic society. 


Educational Psychology. (3) I, I. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A, Education 57. 

Application of the principles and findings of general psychology to the 
educative process, with special emphasis on learning as it functions in the 
school environment. 


Child Growth and Development. (2) I, II. Miss Willard 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 

The mental and physical growth and development of the school child in 
relation to personal and social adjustment, with special emphasis on the 
general laws of growth, the health of the school child, and preventive 
hygiene. Directed observation of normal children is required. 


Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) IT. Mr. Jones 
Study of the practices and procedures employed in school counseling and 
guidance. Techniques and practices employed in child study and parent 
education. 


Measurement in Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
This course should ordinarily follow the course in Educational Psychology 
110. Main purposes are to acquaint the student with the available standard 
measurements and to enable him to construct valid objective tests in his 
field. Tabulation of scores, simple statistical measures, scoring examina- 
tions, various types of tests and the functions of each, and the broader 
purposes and techniques of evaluation. 


119(P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. 


Mr. Harder, Miss Van Fossen 


122A-122B. Dramatics and Music in Early Childhood. (3-3) Yr. 


Miss Leonard 
Elements of dramatic play as an educational factor in the early childhood 
years, including organized as well as spontaneous, dramatic activities of 
children. Develops skill in music necessary for guidance of children’s 
ereative experiences. Provides laboratory experience in the production 
and evaluation of creative dramatizations, including the composing of 
original music. 
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125. Story Telling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
Fundamental principles underlying the choice and use of children’s stories 
in the early childhood levels. Practical experience in telling stories to a 
group, with evaluation of selection and techniques; building the prospec- 
tive teacher’s own repertoire of literature for young children. 


126. Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
Guidance measures for children and problems arising from parent-child 
relationships and home and school environment throughout the early years 
(birth to ten). Analysis of teacher-parent conferences, parent participa- 
tion and group meetings. 


129. Organization and Administration of Education for Early Childhood. 

Ca lal kk Miss Leonard 
Participation in the formulation of long-term plans with emphasis on 
the significance of children’s experiences in early childhood education. 
Consideration of the years of early childhood as an educational unit. Par- 
ticular study given to possibilities for learning through integrated experi- 
ences as they pertain to organization and development of the curriculum 
in kindergarten and primary. 


135. Remedial Reading. (3) I, IT. Mr. Sands 
Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis, and remedial treat- 
ment of difficulties in reading in the elementary schools. Two lectures and 
three one-hour laboratory periods per week. 


139. Curriculum Construction. (2) II. Mr. Sands 
Construction of curricula; basic principles and practices from the psycho- 
logical, sociological, and philosophical standpoints; scope and sequence in 
making curricula. Copies of curricula gathered from various sources avail- 
able for laboratory study. 


147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education. (2) I, IT. Mr. Sands, Mr. Wilson 
Study and use of audio-visual, and radio aids of value in classroom teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary schools. Elementary majors must have 
completed El 190 (Elementary Procedure) before taking this course, 
or be enrolled in 1t concurrently. One lecture and three hours of demon- 
stration laboratory per week. 


149(Adm.). Field Work in Elementary Administration and Supervision. 

(3-6) I, IT. Mr. Jones 
Prerequisite: courses 140 or 143. 
Designed to give the candidate practical experience in (1) federal, state, 
county, and city school organization, administration and supervision; 
school finance; housing; business administration; and legal aspects of 
education; (2) the organization and administration of the elementary 
schools; (3) supervision of instruction and curriculum in the elementary 
schools. 


164, Education and Vocational Guidance. (2 or 3) I or II. Mr. Nair 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance as affecting the classroom 
teacher in elementary and secondary schools. 


169. Professional Adjustment of the Teacher, (2) I. 
Professional problems which a beginning teacher encounters in endeavor- 
ing to make adjustments to the life of the local school and community. 
Problems of personality, placement, salaries, school law, school records, 
professional ethics, community activities, and social life and attitudes. 
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170. Secondary Education. (2) I, ITI. 
Analysis of present practices and problems of the American secondary 
school. Survey of the historical background, objectives, and functions. 
Application to organization, programs, curricula, methods, and personnel. 


180. Educational Sociology. (2) II. Mr. Sands 
Our American culture, its social groups, processes, institutions, and 
changes, with emphasis upon its relations to education in general and the 
school in particular. Stress is laid on the influence of organized education 
as a factor in social evolution. A background of an introductory course in 
general sociology is valuable, but not required. 


190. Teaching Procedure. 

All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area or department of 
credential, or at the particular level indicated in the title of the course. 
The courses in the general fields include observation of demonstration 
teaching followed by discussion. The special secondary fields offer methods 
of both the elementary and secondary levels. See respective department 
chairmen for prerequisites for 190 courses. 


A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art (2) I. The Staff 
(For art majors only) 


A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. The Staff 
(For art majors only) 


Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) I, IT. 
Mrs. Irish 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. The passing of a qualifying test 
in arithmetic given at first meeting of class. Failing students will be ex- 
cluded. A course concerned with the problems of teaching elementary 
arithmetic. Open only to students in elementary and junior high school 
education. 


EC 190A. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2) I. 
Miss Leonard 


EC 190B. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 
Forum and Observation. (4) II. Miss Leonard 


E1190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss Byers 
H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (4) I, II. Miss Newsom 
I190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. (2) I. 


Mr. Seefeld 
I190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) IT. Mr. Ericson 
I190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) IT. Mr. Monroe 
J 190. Junior High School Procedure. (5) I, IT. Miss Pond 
MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. Mrs. Barnett 


Elementary education majors must have completed El 190 (Elementary 
Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in it concurrently. 


MT 190. Method of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) IT. Mr. Faulkner 
MP 190. Methods of Teaching Piano. (2) II. 
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MS 190. Secondary Music Education. (2) IT. Mrs. Barnett 
MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) I. Mr. Christy 
P190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. Mr. Lantagne 
PSc 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Woodhouse 
Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 


Sp 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (3) I, II. Mr. Palmer 


191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, con- 
ferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation and Participation. (2) I, IT. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


192. Student Teaching. 

All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fields 
and at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classroom 
teaching carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and college 
supervisors. Planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice 
the principles of teaching and theories of education which have been 
presented and discussed previously in preliminary courses in education. 
Practical work in the classroom is supplemented by conferences with 
teachers and supervisors, and by written lesson plans and assigned work. 
Prerequisites required for all 192 courses. See respective department 
chairmen. 


A 192A-192B-192C, Student Teaching in Art. (2-2-2) I, If. 
- Mrs. Doolittle 


EC 192A. Student Teaching in Kindergarten. (4) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


EC 192B. Student Teaching in Primary. (6) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


E1192. Student Teaching in Elementary School. (2-6) I, II. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Miss Willard 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 111, El 190, and two of the following: Art 106, 
Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 191, and Physical Education 138. The 
remainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with student 
teaching. 
H 192A. Student Teaching in Foods and Nutrition. (2) I, Il. Miss Newsom 
H 192B. Student Teaching in Homemaking. (2) I, IT. Miss Newsom 
H 192C. Student Teaching in Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, II. Miss Newsom 


T192A-192B. Student Teaching in Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 


J 192. Student Teaching in Junior High School. (2-8) I, IT. 
Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 


M 192. Student Teaching in Music. (1—4) I, IT. The Staff 
N 192. Student Teaching in Nursery School. (4) I, II. Miss Leonard 
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P 192. Student Teaching in Physical Education, (2-6) I, IT. The Staff 
Sp 192A. Student Teaching in Speech. (4) I, IT. Mr. Hatlen 
Sp 192B. Student Teaching in Speech Correction. (4) I, II. Mr. Palmer 


193. Teaching Problems. 
Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educa- 
tion indicated in the title. To be taken concurrently with course 192A- 
192B. 


EC 193A-193B. Teaching Problems in Early Childhood Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


E1193. Teaching Problems in Elementary Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Miss Willard 


J 193. Teaching Problems in Junior High Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 


199. Independent Studies in Education. (1-4) The Staff 
Study of special problems in various fields of education. Open only to 
advanced students approved by the chairman of the department. 


<> 


Additional courses for the elementary administration and supervision 
credentials and certain special subject supervision credentials are offered 
in the Summer Session. 
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Joseph Foladare, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

William Ashworth, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 

George Hand, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English, Chairman. 
William Frost, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 

W. Hugh Kenner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

*Marvin Mudrick, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of English. 
Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Vincent KE. Miller, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Joseph S. Stull, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Graham C, Wilson, M.A., Lecturer in English. 


Students must have passed Subject A (either examination or course) before 
taking any course in English. Regulations concerning Subject A are stated 
on page 29. 

Requirements for the Major. (1) Lower Division. Students must pass courses 
1A-1B, 53, and 83, in sequence, with an average grade of C or higher. At 
the beginning of the sophomore year each major student will be assigned to a 
faculty adviser for guidance in the preparation of his program and in reading 
for the Comprehensive Final Examination. 

(2) Upper Division. (a) Students must take the following courses, adhering 
as far as possible to the order in which they are here listed: 


Units 

English 117J. Shakespeare (5/07. 7..)o, 40. 3 
English 156. The Age of Elizabeth 

or 
English 157. The Age of Milton......... #5 6 + as toga 3 
English 152. Chaucer’ ....0 52. .10.. c kins oe 3 
English 166. The Age of Swift and Pope 

or 
English 167. The Age of Johnson...+...%...,,). 0. 3 
English 130A. Survey of American Literature............ 3 
English 177. The Romantie Age 

or 
English 187. The Victorian Age!;,...))... 1/2) 0 3 


(b) In addition, students must take the following courses, in sequence, begin- 
ning in the first semester of the junior year: 


English 197A-197B. Comprehensive Survey...) ty eee 2-2 
English 198A—198B. Comprehensive Review and 
Hxamination +.) glass vias bes a Se) 2-2 


(c) Foreign Language. Each student must complete French 4 or German 4 
or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these languages by passing 
an examination. Another language may be substituted with the consent of the 
department chairman. Any student who intends to do graduate work in English 
should at an early date consult his departmental adviser regarding special 
language requirements of the various graduate schools. 

Requirements for the Minor. Students normally take a minor by complet- 


2 Tn residence spring semester only, 1952-1953. 
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ing the following courses in sequence: 1A-1B, 46A-46B, 130A, and 5 addi- 
tional units of English electives. Exceptions to this program must be approved 
by the chairman of the department. Students wishing an 18-unit minor must 
take a program completely specified by the chairman. In all instances the 
minor must include at least 6 units of upper division courses. 

The California State Board of Education requires that candidates for the 
general secondary credential complete a 20-unit minor. 


Subject A: English Composition. No credit. I, II. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the exami- 
nation in Subject A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B., First-Year Reading and Composition, (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Beginning either semester. 
1A. Intensive reading in selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition. 
1B. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. English 
1A-1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


27. Newswriting. (3) I. Mr. Wilson * 


41A—41B. Creative Writing. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hand 
Writing in forms chosen by the student, such as autobiography, essay, 
one-act play, short story, and verse. Consent of the instructor required. 
41A is not prerequisite to 41B. 


46A—46B. Survey of English Literature. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
46A is not prerequisite to 46B. 

53. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, II. The Staff 

83. World Literature. (3) I, II. Mr. Frost, Mr. Stuurman 

84. Modern Continental Literature. (3) II. Mr. Stuurman 


UPPER. DIVISION COURSES 


106A. The Short Story. (3) I. Mr. Frost, Mr. Hand 
The writing of original stories, and the analytic study of the form. Con- 
sent of instructor required. 


1106G. Problems of Composition. (2) I. Mr. Robinson 
Study and practice in reading, evaluating, and effecting improvement 
in the writing of expository prose. 

113. Introduction to Literary Criticism. (3) IT. Mr. Kenner 


114A-114B. The English Drama. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Foladare 
114A. From the miracle plays through Ben Jonson. 
114B. From Beaumont and Fletcher through Shaw. 114A is not pre- 
requisite to 114B. 


116. The English Bible as Literature. (3) II. Mr. Stuurman 

117H. Shakespeare. (3) II. The Staff 

117J. Shakespeare. (3) I. The Staff 
(Primarily for English majors.) 

+120. Modern Drama. (3) II. Mr. Foladare, Mr. Frost 


European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 
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124, The Modern Short Story. (3) IT. Mrs. Haight 
Readings in the short story from Irving and Poe to the present. 

125. The English Novel. (3) I. Mr. Miller, Mr. Mudrick 

127. Advanced Journalism. (3) II. Mr. Wilson 


Prerequisite: English 27 or its equivalent. 


130A-130B. Survey of American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 

Mr. Mathews, Mr. Willson 
130A. Main American writers: Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Whitman, 
Henry James. 
130B. Selected American writers from Poe to the present time. 


132. Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings of Ed- 
wards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. Consent of instructor required. 


4133. The Genteel Tradition in America. (3) II. Mr. Willson 
The writings of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emily Dickinson, 
Frost, and Robinson. Consent of instructor required. 


148. English and American Prose since 1900. (3) I. Mr. Kenner 
This course will emphasize forms of modern fiction, 

152. Chaucer. (3) II. Mr. Mudrick 

153. Contemporary British and American Verse. (3) IT. Mr. Kenner 
Prerequisite: English 53. 

156. The Age of Elizabeth. (3) I. Mr. Stull 

_ Nondramatic literature of the Elizabethan period. 

157. The Age of Milton. (3) II. Mr. Hand 

166. The Age of Swift and Pope. (3) I. Mr. Frost, Mr. Hand 

167. The Age of Johnson. (3) II. Mr. Foladare 

177. The Romantic Age. (3) I. Mr. Miller, Mr. Robinson 

187. The Victorian Age. (3) II. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Stull 

189. Children’s Literature. (3) I, II. Mrs. Haight 


Extensive reading in children’s literature. Emphasis upon the building of 
literary understanding in children and the analysis of principles under- 
lying the choice of literature for children at successive age levels. (May 
not be counted toward English major.) 


197A-197B. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
This course, continued in English 198A-198B, is designed to give the 
student a comprehensive understanding of the chronological development 
of English literature and to foster in him a critical perception. The course 
actually begins in the sophomore year when the student is presented with 
a “Comprehensive” list of books which he must read during the remainder 
of his undergraduate career, under the supervision of an adviser, who will 
assist him also in planning his schedule of courses. The student will regis- 
ter for this course at the beginning of his junior year. The course consists 
of a series of weekly meetings, at which the student will present critical 
papers, based on his reading, for analysis and discussion with his adviser. 
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198A—198B. Comprehensive Review and Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 


A eontinuation of 197A—197B. At the conclusion of 198B the student will 


take the Comprehensive Examination, consisting of two three-hour papers 
on the whole course of study. 


199. Independent Studies in English. (1-3) I, II. 


The Staff 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic standing. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras, Professor of Spanish. 
Paul Périgord, Ph.D., Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus. 
William F. Aggeler, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French, Chairman. 
Pablo Avila, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

7 Robert Beachboard, Doctorat d’Université, Assistant Professor of French. 
Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
Rolf N. Linn, Ph.D., Instructor in German. 
Robert L. Nugent, Ph.D., Instructor in French. 
Edmond E. Masson, Ph.D., Lecturer in French. 
Andrés R. Ramon, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 


The Major in French: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 (with a grade of A or B), of 
four years of high school French and course 25A—25B, or other equivalent to be 
tested by examination. If course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the 
student must complete course 25A-25B as prerequisite to upper division 
courses. 

Students who wish to make French their major subject must have main- 
tained at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce French correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is French will not be permitted to enroll 
in any French course lower than French 25A—25B. 


French 109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from 


the Middle Ages through the Nineteenth Century. 95am 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 
French 112 A-112B. The Nineteenth Century ..)) eee eee 3-3 
French 120A—120B. The Seventeenth Century ...9. 2. epee 
French 121A~121B. The Eighteenth Century <.). 2 a eaenee eee 


The Major in Spanish: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2,3, 4 (with a grade of A or B), or 
four years of high school Spanish and course 25A—25B, or other equivalent to 
be tested by examination. If course 4 is passed with grade lower than B, the 
student must complete course 25A-25B as prerequisite to upper division 
courses, 

Students who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce Spanish correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination, Bek 

Students whose native language is Spanish will not be permitted to enroll 
in any Spanish course lower than Spanish 25A—25B, 
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The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
Spanish 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition ...... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A—25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
Spanish 107A-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from 
the Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century ............ 3-3 


The remaining units may be completed from courses: 


Spanish 100. Introduction to Spanish Linguistics ........ 2 
Spanish 102. Pronunciation of Spanish ................. 2 
Spanish 103A—103B. Nineteenth-Century Literature ...... 3-3 
Spanish 104A-104B. Spanish-American Literature ....... 3-3 
Spanish 111. Cervantes’ Don Quinote ........0 05. ce eee 2 
Spanish 113. Highteenth-Century Literature ............. 2 


The Department of Foreign Languages offers minors in French and Spanish. 


The Minor. A minimum of 20 units in the chosen language is required; of 
these 9 units must be in the upper division. 


French 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate French. (4) I, Il. The Staff 
4, Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. French Conversation. (1) I, IT. Mr. Masson 


Prerequisite: French 2. 
Two one-hour meetings. 


25A—25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 
Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


101A—-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 
109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from the Middle Ages through 

the Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Aggeler 
7112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Nugent 
+120A—120B. The Seventeenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Masson 
121A-121B. The Highteenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Masson 
199. Independent Studies in French. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Individual investigations in literary fields. 


German 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, 4, and 28, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary German, Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. Mr. Linn 
2. Elementary German (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. Mr. Linn 
3. Intermediate German. (4) I. Mr. Linn 
4, Intermediate German (continuation of 3). (4) IT. Mr. Linn 
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Latin 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Hlementary Latin. (5). Mr. Avila 
+2, Elementary Latin (continuation of 1). (5). Mr. Avila 
+3. Intermediate Latin. (5) I, II. Mr. Avila 
The reading and translation of Latin texts. Translation of English into 
Latin. 
Russian 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Elementary Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 
Elements of grammar and composition. Reading and conversation. 


2. Elementary Russian. (4) II. Mr. Masson 
Continuation of 1. 


Spanish 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
2. Elementary Spanish (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate Spanish. (4) I, II. _ The Staff 
4, Intermediate Spanish (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. Spanish Conversation. (1) I, IT. Mr. Ramon 
Prerequisite: Spanish 2 or equivalent. Two one-hour meetings. 
8B. Spanish Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) I, II. Mr. Ramén 
Prerequisite: Spanish 8A or equivalent. Two one-hour meetings. 
25A—25B. Advanced Spanish. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Introduction to Spanish Linguistics, (2) I, IT. Mr. Ramon 
101A-—101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
102. Pronunciation of Spanish. (2) II. Miss Ramelli 
103A—-103B. Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 
1104A—104B. Spanish-American Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
107A-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages to the 

Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Miss Ramelli 
111. Cervantes’ Don Quixote. (2) I. ; Mr. Ramon 
113. Bighteenth-Century Literature. (2) II. Mr. Ramon 
199. Independent Studies in Spanish. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 


Individual investigations in literary fields. 


t Not to be given, 1952-1953. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Alice V. Bradley, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 

Florence C. Meredith, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 

Edna D. Meshke, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics, Chairman. 
Winifred M. Frye, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 
Marion P. Alves, M.A., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
Ruth Major, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

A. Carolyn Newsom, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
Beverly M. Myers, M.S., Instructor in Home Economics. 

Marie Wilson, M.S., Instructor in Home Economics. 

Snoda K. Bradley, B.S., Assistant in Home Economics. 

Ella E. Hendrick, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 


Requirements for a Major in Home Economics leading to a B.A. degree 


Fifty-eight units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Ce OSCR et Mn oe yo ee cas create ss. os y aieit ct eee 16 units 
UV eles io at LOU UCLOTY se T1YBICS ona foals. oo - + «aoe oe quent 4 
Chemistry 2C. Inorganic Chemistry .................050- 4 
Chemistryn., Orcanic Chemistry Qicd iocu es se ce es ee 4 
Biology 1A. Fundamentals of Biology .................. 4 


(Biology 104. General Bacteriology—4 units recommended) 


SGN esO LCT COmels GON Sie Pie sce te ache helgn sais evel esis oc bs 6 8 9 units 
History 8A-8B or History 17A-17B or Political Science 
SN) ates ee Bere Ra ater ear cole RR Te ole Ses AAS 8 3-3 
Economies 1A. Principles of Economics, or 
Economics 109. Introduction to Economies ............... 3 
ERVCUOIDS LA. Genera) PSYCHOLOGY 6 s'so. sie oie ke eaten eae 3 units 
BAT a OC OCH tate rater cite ae re ona chs. Sactee Sie Pcie oy.» scahagptany tas 12 units 
English 1A—1B. First-Year Reading and Composition ..... 3-3 
wpeech 11, Fundamentals of Speech ..,...........-. 0000. 3 
Speech elective (lower division or upper division)......... 3 
ANSE. fb oo PATE UM DORE RCE A CLO no ae rae a te Sr 8 units 
UNEDeO ee ORION cand: COLOT: 2 prcis «-a > ioe «le als Warn he eke eR 2 
Art Ls lhe Understanding Of Arts. < osjecs crys oie arsiats gine oo 2 
ATER oat etoryeOl INeTION Desi OM: <2 Ao: eed wide eile 2 
FLEES UPC ANDI YSIS ‘OF MOOSION |. cs on i os be fa gan aa hoe + yeAed 2 
IEEE BLOWMRTTNE et ig ela cet Re PMNS clea WI AUR oo aa, Bind ot wlscah cmie abae 4 2 
Musie 5A. Music History and Appreciation .............. 2 
Peihy Slee OOUCAtOTT Ett. Sem lsh bads ak) a Meoteae wate 5 Snore ayeenaey 2 
COMET CA, ClOCLIVES Ie Li Gt bs Neh eh aaly ke halen dee adens 6 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy .......... 3 
Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family ................ 3 
Forty units in home economics as follows: 
Required Courses 
Home Economics 4. Household Equipment ............... 2 units 
Home Economics 9A-—9B. Food Study ............0:2008- 6 
Home Economies 10. Elements of Nutrition or 


Home Economics 103A. Nutrition and Dieteties .......... 98 © 
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units 
units 


88 : Home Economics 
Home Economics 12. Introductory Home Economies....... units 
Home Eeonomics 13. Child Care'o. i... .n 4 


Home Economics 90, Textile Study «2... 520... 2.08 eee 
Home Economics 93. Dress Design and Selection .......... 
Home Economies 95. Clothing Construction .............. 
Home Economics 133. Child Care Laboratory ............. 
Home Economies 140. Home Management Principles ...... 
Home Economies 142. Home Management Laboratory ..... 


es 


Do Do hw Pd fH Dw pO 


30-31 units 
Elective Courses 


To complete a balanced program, 
or to meet American Dietetics Association standards, 
or to fulfill requirements for a special secondary teaching credential. 
9-10 units 


Requirements for a Divisional Major in Applied Arts leading to a B.A. De- 
gree. A divisional major in the Applied Arts is offered for students who are 
interested in combining art and home economies to satisfy a particular interest 
in a phase of home economics. The 40 units required in the major may be divided 
between home economies and art (20 units in each) to fulfill the requirements 
of one of four lines of emphasis: (1) General Homemaking; (2) Clothing ; 
(3) House and Home Furnishings; (4) Food Service. See Applied Arts Divi- — 
sion (page 47 in this catalogue). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4. Household Equipment. (2) I, II. Miss Myers 
Study of the selection, use, and care of home equipment; consideration of 
construction features, initial and operational costs, and labor-saving 
values. Two two-hour laboratories. 


9A-9B. Food Study. (3-3) I, II. Miss Major 
Scientific study of foods; development of skill in selection, purchase, prep- 
aration, and service of food. One lecture and two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 


9C. Food Study. (3) II. Miss Major 
Designed for nonmajors; a study of underlying principles involved in the 
preparation and serving of various types of foods. One lecture; two two- 
hour laboratory periods. 


10, Elements of Nutrition. (2) I, II. Miss Bradley, Mrs. Hendrick 
Fundamental principles of human nutrition; promotion and maintenance 
of health and efficiency in adults and children through desirable food 
selection, habits, and health practice; digestion, excretion, and elementary 
metabolism. Open to noncredential home economics students and to non- 
majors. 


11. Meal Management. (2) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 9B; 9C for divisional majors. 
Planning, preparing, and serving meals; emphasis upon costs, equipment, 
management, and guest functions. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


12, Introductory Home Economics. (2) I. Miss Meshke 
Study of selected principles of home and family living; individual man- 
agement problems involved in adjustment to college residential situations. 
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13. Child Care. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Alves 
A study of the physical, emotional, and social needs of the infant and 
young child in relation to his membership in the family. Observation of 
young children in well-baby clinics and nursery schools. 


14, Consumer-Buying. (2) I, II. Miss Biester 
A nontechnical discussion of standards for selection of consumer goods : 
evaluation of agencies aiding and protecting the consumer; methods of 
improving the purchasing ability of the consumer under existing market 
conditions. Not accepted for credit toward the major. 


15. Home Furnishings. (3) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 
Designed to give a background in home planning and decoration; to de- 
velop an appreciation of principles of art as they are related to everyday 
problems. Laboratory work consists of analysis and development of house 
plans and individual projects involving home furnishings. 


25. Quantity Cookery. (2) I, II. Mrs. Hendrick 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B. 
Principles of cookery adapted to large-quantity preparation of food in the 
college cafeteria; standardization of formulae, calculation of costs, care 
and operation of equipment. Planning menus for school lunchrooms, hos- 
pitals, and commercial cafeterias. Two three-hour laboratory periods. 


90. Textile Study. (2) I, II. Miss Meshke 
Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical background, 
production, and manufacture; understanding and evaluation of new fibers, 
new fabrics, and new finishes. 


93. Dress Design and Selection. (2) I, II. Mrs. Meredith 
Choice of wearing apparel and accessories based upon an analytical and 
diagnostic study of color and design principles in relation to an indi- 
vidual’s physical characteristics, grooming problems, and personality 
traits. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 


95. Clothing Construction. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Meredith 
Prerequisite: course 90. 
Problems in clothing construction based upon the student’s need, interest, 
and ability; study of ready-made garments with instruction in restyling, 
refitting, or remaking. One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 


96. Children’s Clothing. (2) I, II. Mrs. Meredith 
Prerequisite: course 95. 
Problems involved in selecting, planning, and making children’s clothing ; 
garments, designed with emphasis upon self-help, constructed for children 
who can be studied and fitted in the laboratory. Two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 
UPPER Division CoURSES 


101. Advanced Clothing Construction. (2) I, II. Miss Meshke 
Prerequisite: course 95. 
Selection and manipulation of fabrics; construction of garments in wool, 
silk, and synthetics, emphasizing fundamental principles of handling and 
sewing machine operation. One lecture, one three-hour laboratory period. 


102. Experimental Cookery. (2) I, IT. Miss Major 
Prerequisite: courses 9A—-9B, Chemistry 8. 
A study of scientific principles and approved experimental methods in- 
volved in the preparation of foods in which variables (ingredients, pro- 
portions, and techniques) may affect quality. Two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 
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103A. Nutrition and Dietetics. (3) I. Miss Bradley 


Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, Chemistry 8. 

Principles of normal human nutrition as modified by age, sex, and occu- 
pation. A study of basal metabolism and of metabolism of all food groups. 
Calculation and preparation of diets to meet the normal needs of indi- 
viduals and groups; cost dietaries. Construction and use of visual aids 
for the teaching of nutrition. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) II. Miss Bradley 


109. 


ileal 


115. 


121. 


125. 


133. 


134. 


Prerequisite: courses 103A and Chemistry 108A. 

Abnormal nutrition; dietary treatment of diseases such as diabetes, ne- 
phritis, gastrointestinal disorders, and others. Case problems include 
urinalyses and their interpretation in reference to the diet; basal metabo- 
lism tests. Critical analyses of research, current literature, and radio pro- 
grams in the field of nutrition. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) I, IT. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: course 103A or its equivalent. 

Designed for the professional person interested in current progress in the 
nutrition field. Course includes reports, reviews, and discussions of scien- 
tific literature; special attention given to recent findings of carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat metabolism; the vitamins, the minerals; diet and its rela- 
tion to disease; food fads or fallacies. 


Clothing Economics. (2) I, II. Miss Biester 
Economie aspects of the production and distribution of textiles and ready- 
to-wear clothing which directly or indirectly affect the consumer. Buying 
points and evaluation of buying guides. Individual and family clothing 
budgets. 


Clothing in the Commercial Field. (3) I, II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 111. 
Fashion merchandising, store organization, and salesmanship. 


Tailoring. (2) I, II. Mrs. Meredith 
Prerequisite: courses 95, 101. 

Study of fabrics, design, and construction principles suitable for tailored 
garments. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 


Demonstration Methods. (2) I, IT. Miss Biester 
Individual experience in the selection, organization, and presentation of 
project materials utilizing professionally recognized demonstration tech- 
niques; observation and evaluation of professional demonstrations. 


Child Care Laboratory. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Alves 
Prerequisite: course 13. 

Analysis and interpretation of child care principles through participation 
in organized program of work with a group of preschool children. One 
lecture and three morning hours weekly to be arranged. 


Organization and Administration of Institutions. (2) I, IT. 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, and 103A. Mrs. Hendrick 
The organization and administration of food service in various types of 
institutions. Emphasis on methods of administration, personnel manage- 
ment, purchasing of food and supplies, records and accounts. Selection and 
arrangement of equipment for schools, hospitals, and commercial and civic 
institutions. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 
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135. Institutional Buying. (2) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, and 103A. 
Institutional marketing, with emphasis upon marketing for school lunch 
programs. Production and distribution of food commodities, marketing 
costs, factors influencing prices; marketing of special foods such as eggs, 
fruits, meats, and vegetables. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


140. Home Management Principles. (2) I, Il. Miss Myers 
Prerequisite: economics. 

Study of work-simplification programs, systematic household practices, 
and organization of resources basic to achievement of objectives in family 
living. 

141, Consumers and the Market. (2) I, II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: economics and senior standing. 
Study of marketing structure, functions, and conditions basic to the solu- 
tion of consumer problems in selection of goods for home consumption. 
Evaluation of agencies aiding consumers. 


142. Home Management Laboratory. (2) I, II. Miss Myers 
Prerequisite: courses 4, 103A, 140. 
Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management House 
and solve homemaking problems in connection with food preparation and 
serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satisfactory 
human relationships. 


150. Family Housing. (3) I, Il. Mrs. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Historic, artistic, economic, and functional aspects of housing; appraisal 
of house plans in terms of optimum family living. Three lecture hours. 


194A. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) I, IT. Miss Biester 


Prerequisite: senior standing, consent of the instructor, and Education 
H 190. 

Laboratory experience in the utilization of the practices of home economics 
in youth and adult organizations. One one-hour conference, two three-hour 
periods of field work. 


194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: senior standing and consent of the instructor. 
Criteria for understanding and evaluating individual and group reactions ; 
contributions which home and community leaders may make to citizenship 
programs for young people. 


199. Independent Studies in Home Economics, (1-3) I, II. The Staff 


Individual problems in various phases of home economics. Permission of 
staff. 


RELATED CoURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (4) I, II. 
Miss Newsom 
Education H 192A. Student Teaching in Foods and Nutrition. (2) I, IT. 
Miss Newsom 
Education H 192B. Student Teaching in Homemaking. (2) I, IT. 
Miss Newsom 


Education H 192C. Student Teaching in Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, IT. 
Miss Newsom 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts, Chairman. 
Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Theodore 8. Ellenwood, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
John M. Groebli, M.S., ‘Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
William F. Holtrop, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
“Clyde Keener, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
William G. Knife, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Florence W. Lyans, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
John A. McClure, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Robert A. McCoy, M.Ed., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Harold J. Miller, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Joseph J. Sayovitz, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Louie 8. Taylor, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Thomas 8. Weir, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Fred L. Griffin, A.B., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 
Fletcher M. Haight, M.S., Instructor in Industrial Arts. 


The Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts and 
graphic arts. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in industrial arts who wish to 
work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy general requirements listed on 
page 44. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Students working toward a degree, with a major in Industrial Arts, are 
required to complete the following: 


Freshman Year 


FIRST SEMESTER U nits SECOND SEMESTER Units 
ERE MAM LAT she). tli 6 t Ramaee nel 2 3 English 1B .. 2: ..4..5 sae eee 3 
t Social RONICOLS 3) Aaltia Ueto inal ice a 3 {Social Science .«. sdk gee eee B) 
Physical Science 1A or Chem. 2.... 3-4 Physical Science 1B or Physics 19.. 3-4 
G.A. 1, Freehand Drawing and I.A. 20, Metalworking Fundamentals 3 
SIcClLOMIN Fee hits arse eee tore ccene 2 Art. or Music... :. te ae 2 
I.A.11, Woodworking Fundamentals 3 R.O78.05-% Uo. ee 13 
BC On ars yee “oe a RED, eee 13 Physical, Education, jan eee 3 
Physical Rducation ng.) een Z 
16-17 ' 16-17 


* Absent on leave, 1952-1953. 
j Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 
ater. 
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Sophomore Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units 
ESSOLOLY WA ncaadebye @ seetaals ayer erates Hi) i 4 
PCO CH a DL. cackareusielie aia, cis. sre thee) Somer as 3 
G.A. 5, Drafting Fundamentals.... 3 
G.A. 80, Graphic Reproduction Fun- 
MAIN ON UALS Man) em sinie wins cbse nace ie 3 
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Physical Education ............. 2 
15 
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SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Ed. 57, Intro. to Education....... 5) 
PsycholozysLAws ee sale tics OS seme ¢ 3 
Axt OF MUSieRe tee aby paeisisitic 2 cheese 2 
DAYAL Machine Shope. ies. aire 3 
tI.A. 30, 31, or 82, Automotive 
SW OT KAM sy irae. ORES Airiem aetarky Vee tea. 3 
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Physical Education ............. 3 
16 


Those students desiring to receive a special secondary credential in industrial 
arts will enroll in the Education courses as indicated, and those taking the 
Bachelor of Arts degree only will enroll in the alternate courses indicated after 
the Education courses, except that all majors are required to complete Eduea- 
tion 57 and 164, Education and Vocational Guidance. 


FIRST SEMESTER 


*Social Science Elective ......... 
G.A. 105, Industrial Arts Design... 
Ed. 110, Educational Psychology or 

I.A. 182, Ind. Management and 

Organization 
English-Speech Elective 
Technical Elective 


ose e eee eee wee eee ee 


o Sigh Se wes 


oer ee eee ee eevee 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Ed. I 190B, Content and Material in 
I.A. or I.A. 108, Industrial Super- 
VIS TC) Me Debs tetnarcole¢icei es puseraen cies, Sa ois ps 

Ed. 164, Education and Vocational 
GUI AanGcOrnn. picts wile tat Bones ele sr 

Ed. I. 192A, Student Teaching or 
Econ. 150, Labor Economics... . 

Technical Electives 
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Junior Year 


14 


SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Controlled Electives ............. 6 
Ti Agel 4O electricity. 0 -itse ts axe ciece 3 


Ed. 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Ed., or 
I.A. 101, Estimating and Buying 
of Ind. Materials and Equipment. 

Ed. I 190A, Teaching Procedures in 
Industrial Arts, or I.A. 107, In- 
dustrial Relations 


eoeere ee eer sees 


Senior Year 


Units 


15 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Ed. I 1900, Curric. Development in 
I.A. or I.A. 103, Survey of Occu- 
DACIONS Pecetees teeters at tete Seews ae 2 
Ed. 170, See. Ed. or Prescribed 


Hlectines: seni siiels wteua ulate Oe stake 2 

Kd. I 192B, Student Teaching or 
Prescribed Electives ........... 3 
Technical Electives .............. 5 
General Blective’y.. > .2.%. 0... 38. 3 
15 


In order to qualify for recommendation by the department for the teaching 
credential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test (if a transfer 
course in speech has been accepted) or Speech 11; complete the proficiency 
tests before being assigned to student teaching; and have an average scholar- 
ship grade of C or higher in all courses completed in Industrial Arts. The 

‘applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical examination 
of the University after having passed 45 units. 


Requirements for Minors in Industrial Arts: No fewer than 20 semester 
units of Industrial Arts are required for a minor, 6 units of which must be in 
upper division courses. The selection of courses is subject to the approval of 


* Economics 6A, Accounting, for those taking the Bachelor of Arts degrees only. 

+ Electives to be selected to fit the respective areas of interest, to be approved by the 
Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. 

t Students planning to complete an automotive unit shop credential should enroll for 


HA. B81 or T.A. 32. 
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the Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. The 
following subject-matter fields are offered. 


Automotive work 
. Electrical and radio work 
. General metal work 
. Industrial arts crafts 
. Industrial arts for elementary schools 
. Machine shop 
. Mechanical drafting 
. Photography 
. Printing 
10. Woodwork. 

Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may be selected by students 
in other departments according to their needs and interests, provided the 
prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 


S9 COND OUP Co DO 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4A-4B. Elementary Machine Shop. (3-3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
The fundamental operations in the machine shop, care and use of hand 
tools, layout work, benchwork, simple lathe turning, screw thread-cutting, 
and taper work, 


11. Woodworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Analysis and application of the fundamentals of woodworking and wood 
turning. Includes nomenclature, processes, techniques and care and suita- 
bility of tools and materials. 


12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Construction. (3) I, II. Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 11, Graphic Arts 5. 
The training in operation and upkeep of woodworking machinery in the 
construction of various types of cabinetwork, casework, and furniture. 


20. Metalworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Groebli, Mr. Taylor 
A lecture and laboratory course offering fundamental theory and practice 
in metalworking processes, tool operations and practical metallurgy as 
used in school and industry. 


21. Forging and Welding. (2) I. Mr. Taylor 
The principles and practices of forging, testing, and heat-treatment of 
steels. Oxy-acetylene, resistance, and AC and DC electric are welding of 
ferrous and nonferrous metals. Field trips are included. 


30. Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery. (3) I, IT. Mr. Richards 
An introduction to the nature and construction of transportation equip- 
ment used in modern society. 


31. Automotive Maintenance and Operation. (3) II. The Staff 
Economies of selection, operation, and maintenance of the automobile. 


32. Fundamentals of Automotive Repair. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 20 or equivalent. 
Study of the construction and maintenance of the automobile, with 
practice on laboratory equipment with live ears. 


93A—93B. Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools, (2-2) I, II. Mr. Knife 
A study and experience course aimed to help develop competence by 
teachers in the use of diversified art materials and tools through projects 
typical of the interests and needs of children. 
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94, Expr*‘sive Activities for Early Childhood. (2) I, IT. Mr. Knife 
Pro’ “es experiences with various environmental media in the school of 
early thildhood—anursery, kindergarten, and primary years, including the 
construction of visual education materials, simple musical instruments, 
and educational play materials. 


Upper DIvISIon CouRSsES 


101. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. 
C3.) 01. Mr. Miller 
Problems involved in specifications, purchase orders, contracts, and bids. 
Estimating and calculating costs of materials and equipment. 


103. Survey of Occupations. (2) I, II. Mr. Nair 
Collection and dissemination of occupational information, including dis- 
tribution, classification, patterns, and trends. 


104A-104B. Advanced Machine-shop Practice. (3-3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: Course 4A or 4B. 
Study and practice in the more exacting machining processes with work 
on lathes, milling machines, shapers, grinders, planers, and drilling ma- 
chines, involving direct application of mathematics and machine-shop 
theory. 


105A-105B. Toolmaking and Designing. (3-3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: course 104A or 104B. 
An advanced course in design and construction of tools, jigs, fixtures, 
dies, and machine parts. Advanced theory and applied.mathematies are 
also included. 


107. Industrial Relations. (3) IT. Mr. Nair 
A comprehensive treatment of the various factors involved in industrial 
relations; includes policies, trends, procedures, pertinent laws, and ac- 
cepted practices. 


108. Methods in Industrial Supervision. (2) I. Mr. Nair 
The qualifications, techniques, and responsibilities of industrial supervi- 
sion. The principles of leadership in the functions of directing, con- 
trolling, and coordinating the combined efforts of men, machines, and 
material. 


111A-—111B. Boat Building. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The fundamentals of designing, lofting and construction of small craft. 


112. Furniture Construction. (3) I. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The analysis of the construction of domestic furniture with applied 
experience through selected laboratory projects. 


113. Period Furniture. (2) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The study of period furniture including upholstery, decoration, and carv- 
ing as appropriate. Laboratory and lectures. 


115, Painting and Woodfinishing. (2) IT. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 11 or equivalent. 
An analysis of wood finishes and woodfinishing processes with applied 
laboratory experience. 
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116. Millwork. (3) I, II. Mz. Holtrop 
An advanced course in production of various types of fur sure and 
cabinet work. Includes motion studies and analysis of systems Ca efficiency 
as used in modern industry. 


124. Sheet Metal. (2) I. Mr. Taylor 
Prerequisite: courses 20 and Graphie Arts 5. 
Theories and principles of fabricating sheet metals. Use and mainte- 
nance of the common sheet metal tools and equipment used in schools and 
industry. Field trips are included. 


127A. Art Metalwork. (2) I. Mr. Taylor 
Design and construction of ornamental articles of copper, brass, Britannia 
metal, silver, aluminum, nickel, bronze, and other nonferrous metals. 


149, Electricity. (3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisites: I.A. 4A and Physical Science 1A or Physics 19 or equiva- 
lent. 


A study of electricity, correlated with the use of instruments, tools and 
electrical material in the laboratory. 


150A. Direct Current Circuits. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 
Magnetism, resistance, and wire sizes. Ohm’s Law, series and parallel 
circuits, power, primary and secondary cells, meters, electromagnetism 
cells, induced electromagnetic forces, direct current motors and genera- 
tors, and distribution. 


150B. Alternating Current Circuits. (3) IT. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 
Inductance, capacitance, impedance, power relationships, meters, single 
phase and polyphase circuits, transformers, alternating current motors, 
and generators, distribution systems, house and power wiring, control 
circuits and devices, rectifiers. 


152A~152B. Advanced Electrical Laboratory Work. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: courses 149 and 161. 
Study of electrical appliances and electrical machinery used in home and 
in industry. Practice in the repair of such appliances and machinery and 
their original manufacture. Radio repair and construction may also be 
included. 


161. Radio. (3) I, Il. ‘Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 


Electrical phenomena as applied to radio circuits and equipment used 
in receiving sets. 


162A-162B. Radio Construction and Installation. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 161. 
Theory and practice in the construction of radio sets of various types, in 


connection with the principles of short-wave radio operation and installa- 
tion. 


170A-170B. Stagecraft and Stage Construction. (3-3) I, IT.. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 1. 
Problems involved in design, construction, and decoration of stage scenery 
and other accessories. The problems of lighting and sound are given 
emphasis. 


172A. Industrial Arts Crafts (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 


Designing, planning, and construction of projects involving fundamental 
operations in craft materials. 
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172B. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Prerequisite: 172A. 
Advanced work in designing, planning and experimentation with all types 
of handicraft media. 


175. Sports Crafts. (2) II. Mr. Taylor 
A course offering opportunities for students to design, construct, main- 
tain, and repair sports equipment. 


178. Model Making. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Richards, Mr. Knife 
Prerequisite: courses 11 and 12. 
Planning and development of scale models through study and laboratory 
work on selected projects. Field trips included. 


179. Early Childhood Education Integrated Craftwork. (3) I, II. Mrs. Lyans 
A course designed to develop self-expression in integrated handwork in 
pre-school and primary grades. Constructive work in materials as a me- 
dium of self-expression will include easel painting, modeling, working 
with wood, paper, and cardboard, pasting, using crayons, and working 
with natural and discarded materials, 


181. Tool and Equipment Maintenance. (1 or 2) I. Mr. Holtrop 
Maintenance, reconditioning, repairing, and care of tools, equipment, 
and mechanical devices. 


182. Industrial Management and Organization. (3) I. Mr. Nair 
An analysis of fundamental problems in industrial management. In- 
cludes a study of the plant, personnel, the product, managerial controls, 
and operating procedures. 


183. General Metal Shop Organization for Teachers. (3) II, Mr. Taylor 
Prerequisites: courses 21, 124A, 127A. 
A course to give advanced students training in organization and manage- 
ment of a general metal shop in the secondary schools. Development of 
teaching aids, designs, projects, tests, course outlines, and related teach- 
ing materials are stressed. Field trips are included. 


187. Motion Study. (2) I, IJ. Mr. McClure 
The use of process analysis and operation analysis in motion study and 
the application of principles of motion economy. 


191. Manipulative Work for the Integrated Program in Primary and 
Elementary Grades. (3) I, II. Mrs, Lyans 
Prerequisite or taken concurrently: Education El. 190. 
For primary and elementary teachers to develop an acquaintance and 
skill in the use of materials in an activity program. The integration of 
handwork activities with the primary and elementary program is em- 
phasized with stress on sources of materials. 


199. Independent Studies in Industrial Arts. (1-4) The Staff 


Graphic Arts 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 
1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching. (2) I, IT. Mr. Groebli, Mr. Haight 
Designed primarily for students in the field of industrial education to 
enable them to develop skill in expressing ideas in drawing that, will 
illustrate and clarify other school subjects. 


5. Drafting-Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Haight, Mr. Miller 
Theory and practice in the basic elements of instrumental drawing. 
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7. House Design and Planning. (3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
The basic principles of architectural drafting, including the special tech- 
niques and methods used in developing working drawings and specifica- 
tions of dwellings. 


80. Graphic Reproduction—Fundamentals. (3) I, ei, Mr. Weir 
Basic graphic arts processes, including relief, intaglio, planographic, 
silk screen printing, and bookbinding. 


81. Typography. (3) II. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: course 80. 
Conventional and contemporary styles in typography. Problems in job, 
periodical, and newspaper composition. Copy preparation and proofread- 
ing. Automatic cylinder and open cylinder press operation. Field trips are 
included. 


102A-102B. Architectural Drafting and Design. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 7. 
Theory and practice of architectural design of structures, including work- 
ing and pictorial drawings, based on studies of styles, building ordinances 
and site development. Field trips included. 


105. Industrial Arts Design. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Seefeld, Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Principles of structural and aesthetic design of industrial products with 
the emphasis on adaptability to industrial arts projects. 


106A—106B. Advanced Machine Drawing and Design. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Miller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Theory and drafting with application to motion, power transmission, 
gears, and cams; machine and tool design. 


108. Descriptive Geometry. (3) IT. Mr. Haight 
Prerequisite: course 5 or equivalent. 
The application of the principles of descriptive geometry to the solution 
of three-dimensional problems in drafting. 


170. Photography. (3) I, I. Mr. McCoy 
The practice of photography for personal and educational use. Theory and 
practice in the use of equipment, picture taking, and laboratory work 
involved in processing contact and projection prints. Field trips ineluded. 


171. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: course 170 or equivalent. 
The practice of photography for personal and educational use. Theory and 
practice of photographic lighting, with special emphasis on portraiture, 
still life and landscape photography. Field trips are included. 


172A. Advanced Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. MeCoy 
Prerequisite: course 170. 
Advanced theory and techniques in the use of equipment and in processing 
photographs. Problems of special interest to teachers. Includes an intro- 
duction to color photography and motion pictures. Field trips are included. 


180A-180B. Printing Plant Management. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisites: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 
Designed to give the student information and practice in the organization 
and management of all departments of the printing plant, including the 
requisitioning of stock and equipment. Field trips are included. 
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182A~182B. Machine Composition. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 
Prineiples and operations involved in line casting machine composition. 


184A-184B. Photolithography. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisites: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 
The fundamentals of lithography, including the mixing and analysis of 
chemicals; practice in the production and care of albumin, direct image, 
and presensitized plates; offset press operation. Line, half-tone, and color 
production by the photolithographic process. 


185, Presswork. (3) IT. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 
Advanced study in imposition and make-ready on various forms using 
platen, automatic cylinder, open cylinder, and offset presses. Platemak- 
ing, machine cutting, and folding included. 


199, Independent Studies in Graphic Arts. (1-4) The Staff 


MATHEMATICS 


Stanley E. Rauch, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics, Chairman. 
Paul J. Kelly, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
*Lewis F. Walton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in the Department of Mathe- 
matics who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the general 
requirements listed on page 44. A minimum of 24 units must be selected from 
the upper division curriculum of the Department of Mathematics. All pro- 
grams of study must be approved by the Chairman of the Department. 


Preparation for the Major: The student should have completed two years of 
algebra and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry in high school. 
Competence in the following college courses, or their equivalents, is essential 
for successful upper division study: Mathematics 3A-3B-4A—4B ; 8; Physics 
2A-2B. 


Requirements for the Major: A minimum of 20 units of upper division 
mathematics is required, including the following courses: 


Units 
Mathematics 111A. Higher Algebra .................... 3 
Mathematics 112. Introductory Higher Geometry......... 3 
Mathematics 118A. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis.... 3 
Mathematics 119. Differential Equations ................ 3 


To complete the minimum requirements, the student may select from the fol- 
lowing courses, according to his interest: 


(1) Recommended to those interested in the applications of mathematics or 
planning graduate work in this field: 
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Mathematics 199, Independent Studies in Mathematics.... 1-3 
(2) Recommended to those intending to teach mathematics or preparing for 
advanced mathematical study in graduate school: 


Mathematics 109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra...... 3 
Mathematics 111B. Higher Algebra .................... 3 
Mathematics 113. Fundamental Concepts of Geometry..... 3 
3 
3 
3 


Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematies.... 1-3 


Eequirements for the Minor: Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one and 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a minor 
in mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high school 
must take Mathematics C. The prescribed course of further study is: Mathe- 
matics 3A, 3B, 4A, 8, and nine units selected from 4B, 109, 113, 115, 1193 


2 In residence spring semester only, 1952-1953, 
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Mathematics 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
C. Trigonometry. (2) I. The Staff 


1. Mathematics—Language of Science. (3) I, II. The Staff 
An introductory course in which mathematics is presented as the basic 
language of modern scientific culture. The course material includes a 
review of elementary algebra, stresses the significance and application of 
the elementary functions, and includes basic concepts of statistics. Open 
to all students. 


2. Mathematics of Finance. (3) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, or approval 
of the instructor. 

A study of the theory of interest and annuities with numerous applica- 
tions to such business problems as loans, mortgages, stocks, bonds, insur- 


ance. 

3A. Analytic Geometry. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 

3B. Calculus, First Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 3A. 
Differential calculus. 


4A. Calculus, Second Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 3B. 
Integral calculus; introduction to infinite series. 


4B. Calculus, Third Course. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
Solid analytic geometry and calculus of three dimensions. 


8. College Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, one-half year 
of trigonometry. 

Complex numbers, inequalities, elementary theory of equations, deter- 
minants, matrices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


7105. Numerical Analysis. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4B. 
Numerical procedures for solving equations and differential equations, 
for differentiation, integration, and interpolation; finite differences and 
difference equations, least squares, error analysis. 


7109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
An introductory study of the nature of mathematical deduction with 
emphasis on the number systems used in elementary algebra. 


111A. Higher Algebra. (3) IT. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 4B, 8. 
Linear dependence, matrix algebra, groups. 

111B. Higher Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: 111A. 
Vector spaces, linear groups, quadratic forms. 


{ Not to be given, 1952-1953, 
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112. Introductory Higher Geometry. (3) I. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: course 8. 
Analytic development of one- and two-dimensional projective geometry. 


113. Fundamental Concepts of Geometry. (3) II. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
A study of the foundations of geometry for students planning to teach 
mathematics. Introduction to non-Euclidean geometry. 


7115. Elementary Theory of Numbers. (3) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A, 
A study of the whole numbers and other classes of integers, especially the 
prime numbers. Topics include: number bases, factorization, Diophantine 
equations, congruences, residues, numerical functions, distribution of 
primes. 


118A. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis. (3) I. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: course 4B. 
The purposes of the course are: (1) to formulate precisely the basie limit 
concepts which occur in elementary set theory and in the study of real- 
valued functions of one variable, and (2) to prove rigorously the chain 
of theorems leading up to the existence of the Riemann integral. 


118B. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 118A. 
A continuation of course 118A, forming a year course in the fundamentals 
of analysis. Integration theory, with additional topics such as: line, sur- 
face, and volume integrals, orthogonal functions, calculus of variations. 


119. Differential Equations. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 


Prerequisite: course 119. 

Analytic functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic continua- 
tion, conformal mapping. Introduction to applications in the engineering 
field. 


+124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s and Stokes’ theorem ; 
Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions; partial differential equations, 
applications. 


131. Mathematical Statistics. (3) II. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: 118A. 
Probability, probability frequency distributions, introduction to sample 
theory, correlation methods, confidence limits. 


7194, Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1—4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Lectures and discussions on special topies. 


199. Independent Studies in Mathematics. (1-3) I, II. The Staff 


t Not to be given, 1952-1953. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


John W. Barnes, B.S., Major, Infantry, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

Richard W. Mabee, B.S., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics, Chairman. 

Edward R. Maddox, B.S., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. 


Mission. The mission of the Senior Division of ROTC is to produce junior 
officers who have the qualities and attributes essential to their progressive and 
continued development as officers in a component of the United States Army. 
The major mission is the training of officers to serve with the Reserve Com- 
ponents of the United States Army, i.e., the Organized Reserve Corps and the 
National Guard. In addition, the Senior ROTC provides the principal source 
of procurement of junior officers for the Regular Army through selection of a 
required number of distinguished military graduates of Senior ROTO units 
for direct Regular Army appointment, and through competitive active-duty 
tours of volunteer officers from which will be selected additional personnel for 
Regular Army appointments. 

Arms, Equipment, and Uniforms. The United States furnishes arms, equip- 
ment, uniforms, and textbooks for the use of regularly enrolled students in 
this department. This property remains the property of the United States 
Government and must be returned at the end of the school year. 

Basic Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a leader 
whether in peace or in war, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a 
citizen and to awaken in him an appreciation of the obligations of citizenship. 

The basic course is prescribed for all first-year and second-year undergrad- 
uate male students who are citizens of the United States, able-bodied, between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-two years at the time of admission to the 
University. A first-year or second-year student claiming exemption because 
of noncitizenship, physical disability, age, or service in the armed forces of 
the United States, will present a petition on the prescribed form for such ex- 
emption. Pending action on his petition the student will enroll in and enter the 
course prescribed for his year. 

A student who has had previous military training or service will receive 
such credit toward advanced standing in the ROTC as the Provost of the Col- 
lege and the Professor of Military Science and Tactics may jointly determine. 

Veterans who have served one year or more in any branch of the Armed 
Forces will, on submission of a petition, be exempted from the basic course. 

A student who has received training in a junior division ROTC unit, equiva- 
lent training at a government recognized school, or senior division ROTC 
training at another institution may be granted advanced basic course standing, 
based on the previous ROTC training completed. Satisfactory completion of 
the junior ROTC program will entitle the student to credit for the first year of 
the Basic Course. It is essential that each entering student, with previous ROTC 
training as indicated above, who desires to receive advance ROTC credit should, 
prior to his enrollment, secure from the high school or other institution con- 
cerned a transcript of his previous ROTC training. This transcript should be 
presented by the student for proper evaluation at the time he enrolls in Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics. 

If a student subject to this requirement, without authority, fails to appear 
for work in the course, his neglect will be reported after a reasonable time to 
the Registrar, who with the approval of the Provost will notify the student 
that he is dismissed from the University. The Registrar will then inform the 
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dean of the student’s college or other officer in charge of the student’s program 
of his dismissal. Upon the recommendation of the professor in charge of the 
work and with the approval of the Provost, the Registrar is authorized to 
reinstate the student and will notify the dean of the student’s college (or other 
officer in charge of the student’s study list) of such reinstatement. 


1A~-1B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Two hours of instruction in theory and one hour of field instruction each 
week. Instruction and training in the basic theoretical and practical sub- 
jects necessary to enable the student to operate as a soldier in the field. 
Qualification for enrollment: acceptance by the Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics as a member of the Senior ROTC for those students 
without previous military training. 


2A-2B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A and 1B, previous ROTC or military training 
equivalent. 
Two hours of instruction in theory and one hour of field instruction each 
week. 
Instruction to the student to continue and preserve the training given in 
1A--1B, and to instill a theoretical and practical knowledge of military 
tactics as applied to the individual and small groups. The practical appli- - 
eation of the relation of this instruction to combat is illustrated. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The purpose of this course is to produce college-trained junior reserve 
officers to meet the needs of the Army and to preserve and expand the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps organization in anticipation of reserve officer require- 
ments. In addition, the Senior ROTC will provide the principal source of pro- 
curement of junior officers for the Regular Army through selection of a re- 
quired number of distinguished military graduates of Senior ROTC units for 
direct Regular Army appointment, and through competitive active-duty tours 
of volunteer officers from which will be selected additional personnel for 
Regular Army appointments. 

For those advanced-course students who wish to obtain a commission in the 
Regular Army as Distinguished Military Graduates, the following require- 
ments are listed: A student must possess outstanding qualities of military 
leadership, high moral character, and definite aptitude for the military service; 
distinguish himself either academically or by demonstrated leadership through 
his accomplishments while participating in recognized campus activities; com- 
plete successfully all military science subjects or their equivalents; and com- 
plete the full four-year curriculum at the College and obtain a degree. 

Any major is acceptable, but certain ones are considered more useful for a 
future career in the Army. Those majors especially recommended to students 
wishing a Regular Army commission are speech, economies, political science, 
sociology, mathematics, chemistry, physics, psychology, and physical education. 

Those students who do not qualify as Distinguished Military Graduates 
may compete for a Regular Army commission by taking the “Competitive 
Tour of Duty” for one year following graduation from the College. 

The advanced course is offered for regularly enrolled students who are 
physically qualified and between the ages of 16 to 26, and who have either 
graduated from the basic course or completed one or more years service in 
the Armed Forces. In addition, advanced-course students must have at least 
two academic years to graduate or a like period to complete all academic work 
for an advanced degree. Advanced-course students receive from the government 
commutation of subsistence equivalent to the value of the Army ration (about 
$28 per month) in addition to uniforms, arms, equipment, and textbooks. 
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102. ROTC Summer Camp. (3) 

Advanced-course students are required to attend a course of summer camp 
training for six weeks during the summer vacation period normally following 
the student’s completion of the first year of the advanced course. The United 
States furnishes uniforms, equipment, transportation, and subsistence and 
pays the student while at camp the rate of pay of an Army private (now $75 
per month) plus 5 cents per mile to and from camp. Three units of credit are 
granted for successful completion of this camp. 


103A—103B. Advanced Course, Senior ROTC (Infantry). (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: courses 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent. The Staff 
Instruction to continue and preserve the training given in the elementary 
course and/or service in the armed forces; instruction in leadership and 
the duties of company grade officers of infantry. 


104A-104B. Advanced Course, Senior ROTC (Infantry). (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 103A—103B. The Staff 
Continuation of the instruction given in 103A—103B with a view to quali- 
fying the student for a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, or a commission in the Regular Army. 


Acceptance by the student of the monetary allowances described above will 
make the completion of the advanced course a prerequisite to graduation from 
the University. 


UTILIZATION OF GRADUATES OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COURSES 


It is not practicable to maintain units of all the many branches at most 
colleges and universities. However, there will be students in scientific and 
technical courses whose services will be needed and who will wish to be com- 
missioned in branches not represented by units on their campuses. The Depart- 
ment of the Army will make provisions for such advanced students to attend an 
ROTC camp of the appropriate branch and will tender such students, if other- 
wise qualified, a commission in the appropriate branch within quota limitations. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


The State Department of Education has authorized military science as a 
teaching minor for the junior high school credential and for the general sec- 
ondary credential (not offered at Santa Barbara College). Students pursuing 
this minor should be those primarily concerned with completing work toward 
an Army commission. 


MUSIC 


Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 
Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 
Maurice E. Faulkner, M.A., Associate Professor of Music, Chairman. 
H. Klyne Headley, M.Mus., Associate Professor of Music. 
Lloyd Browning, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 
John E. Gillespie, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Music. 
Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts, Assistant Professor of Music. 
Clayton H. Wilson, M.Mus., Assistant Professor of Music. 
Clara J. Lolmaugh, M.Mus., Instructor in Music. 
\7Elias P. G. Theros, M.A., Instructor in Music. 
Carl B. Zytowski, M.A., Lecturer in Music. 


The Major: The student is required to consult with the Chairman of the 
Department of Music before selecting his major from the following: 


(1) The bachelor’s degree in music with one of three emphases: 


(a) General program in history, theory, and performance, 
(b) Theory and composition, 
(ce) Musical performance. 


(2) The bachelor’s degree with a special secondary credential in music: (a) 
Public school musie major which authorizes the holder to teach all voeal and 
instrumental music in the elementary and secondary schools in California; 
(b) Music major with limited credential in: (1) instrumental music; (2) 
vocal music; or (3) piano music. Either of these programs authorizes the holder 
to teach theoretical music, music appreciation, dictation, music reading, and 
the special branch or branches named in the credential. 


Requirements for the Major: Students must have completed the following 
lower division courses or their equivalents in preparation for the major in 
music: Music 2A—2B and 30A-30B. Entrance and placement examinations in — 
music are given to all new majors before registration. 

Transfers from other institutions are required to complete at least two 
semesters’ work in the Department of Music. 

Musie majors are required: (1) to develop performance ability, (2) to par- 
ticipate in student recitals, (3) to pass sophomore and senior auditions, and 
(4) to engage in at least one music activity per semester. 

Teachers (accredited by the Department of Music) are available for private 
instrumental, vocal, and theory study at a nominal fee. 


Requirements for the Teaching Credential: All music majors working for 
teachers’ credentials in music must comply with the requirements listed by the 
Department of Education on pages 69-74. 


Advanced Credit: Students able to satisfy the requirements of any music 
course may petition for examination. Those who make satisfactory grades will 
be allowed to substitute electives for a part of the required courses. 


“7 On military leave. 
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Curricula for the Major 
I. Music Majors 


The following majors consist of 40—42 required units in music. 


(a) General Program in Music History, Theory, and Performance 


LOWER DIvISsION 


Musicul Gamollege x ti. heotae seen Mya eae s OER le ee eee are 2 
ia RICtS De OMe LATINOIY) ot. ee Wee vile awe cls a ee 6 
Music 5B, 5C, 5D, 5E (choice of one course).............. 2 
Music GA-5.5..V0iCe /.  simenran wiommane 2 W ek... oh stata 2 
Mise les AcOUNTeErPOINt esate co. eles als toes el ALO 2 
Music 20B-C—D. Brass, Woodwind, Strings (choice of two 
GOUTEOS ates ais «Sd wie bok ete Ger bln ote gd «.'s.0, halk RE 4 
Music 30C—D-E-F. Piano (choice of two courses)........ 2 


UPPER DIVISION 


DiUsICA UL, BOUL OCE a io  mnRea meres, ih otl. BabA Ae 2 
Musig LUsAc Advanced Harmony. 0 i.. @. 65 e's Cae eee 3 
Music 104A—B-C. History of Music ..................... 6 
Music 105A—B-—C-D. Music Literature (choice of two 
COURSES Vis ain, ete get ee RR ee RIO I, ls oe og ote 4 
Puerta CITeNCStentiON sealed, 5's setae < ov - a0 3 3 
9 
20 


(b) Theory and Composition 
Lower Division 


MORIE TL Dg mOlL GU Gs ui). atte wets, ae dhe « is LR a 

Piusic Jb-oU. Harmony [ov 5.creiae aliens. doo. doe be lt oe 
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Music 117; Advanced Composition. ... wistebrh 2b SLA 
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(c) Musical Performance 


LOWER. DIVISION 


Musie 1B. Solfege.. ....°..0s.c.5 ws sap oe) es © gen 
Musie 83B-3C. Harmony...) 203 seo. ith, a ee 
Music 6A—B-C-D. Voice, or 40A—B-—C—D. Instruments, or 

35A—B-C_-D., Organ  sayiedihin,. Siete cavergcd < | eae eee 
Music 124A. Counterpoint .. 0.2... 6.2 0s one 2 
Music 30C—D-E-F’, Piano... . 02... =<.) ae ee 


UPPER DIVISION 


Music 101. Solfege..:. 2c 2eh otis te. oe ee 
Music 103A. Harmony... . oa. 2. ee os ee oe 
Music 104A—B-C, History of Music..................... 
Music 120. Instrumental Conducting .................... 
Music 121. Orchestration (or Music 116, Choral 


Composition) 3). 665 se cbse Sees telcie 2 oie Oe ee 


Music 124. Fundamentals of Conducting................. 
Music 130A—B-—C-D. Piano, or 106A—B-C-D. Voice, or 
140A—B-C-—D. Instruments .. .< 2.1)... 3s sd 


IT. Music Majors with Credential 


(a) Public School Music 
(Special Secondary Credential) 


LOWER DIVISION 


Music 1B. Solfege’. «2.3.25... . est ee 
Music 3B-30, Harmony .240.)33 sce 4. 1s os 
Music 6A—B—C-D. Voice ¢..7... 2.2.00 cic wee es eee 
Music 12A. Counterpoint ;........:.2.07..5 5a 
Music 20A—B-—C-D. Instruments ..................-200% 
Music 80C—D—E-F. Piano ............ 0... c cece ee eee eee 
Music Activities +... 0.0 05.0).8 0a 1 Ce ae 


Music.101. Solfege .3.4......ave-2 se ssh sees eee 
Music 103A. Harmony . (2034505 omit ee; 
Music 104A—B-C. History of Muric...................5. 
Music 106A—106B. Advanced Voice, or Music 140A—140B, 

Advanced Instruments ........ 2... aye P he Se 
Music 120. Instrumental Conducting ..%......20.... 20.8 
Music 121. Orchestration . ..... .1:4/.)-400.n1u. . ae 
Music 160A. Form and Analysis.....................05- 


Music Activities .......0.28)0c6, bu. 2a. Bee 
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(b) Music Majors with Limited Credential 


(1) Instrumental Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Instruments) 


The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
following substitutions: 


LOWER DIVISION 


The student is required to take only 2 units of Voice, Music 6A—-6B; 2 units 
of Piano, Music 30C—30D, and 2 units of Intermediate Instruments, Music 
40A—40B. 


UPPER DIVISION 


An additional 2 units in Advanced Instruments is required. Music 140 A—B-— 
C-D, total 4 units. 


(2) Vocal Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Voice) 
The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
following substitutions: 
LOWER DIVISION 
For courses Music 20 A-B—C_D, the student may choose any two courses fora 
total of 4 units. 
UPPER DIVISION 


The student may substitute Music 125, Choral Conducting, for Music 120. 
Music 106C-106D, Advanced Voice, will be substituted for Education MI 190, 


(3) Piano Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Piano) 


The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
following substitutions: 


LOWER DIVISION 


For Music 6C-—6D, the student may elect to substitute 2 units chosen from 
20A—B-C-D, 40A—40B, Intermediate Instruments. 


UPPER DIVISION 


For Music 106A-106B, Advanced Voice, the student may elect to substitute 
2 units chosen from 20A—B-C-D, or 140A—140B, Advanced Instruments. 

Musie 130A—B-C-D, Advanced Piano, 4 units. For Education MI 190 the 
student may elect to substitute Education MP 190, Methods of Teaching Piano. 


Other Requirements for Credential Candidates 


All such students may select (1) the general education program for liberal 
arts majors, or (2) the general education program in liberal arts for the four- 
year credential. 

Edueation courses required for credential: Education 57, 110, 147, 170, 
ME 190, MS 190, MV 190, MI 190, M 192. 

Other courses required for credential: Psychology 1A, Speech 11. 
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Curricula for the Minor 


Requirements for the Minor. The requirements for the various minors in the 
Department of Music are 20 units, of which at least 6 must be in upper division 
courses within the same field. 

Public School Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to sing a simple song. 

Lower division courses: Music 1A, 5A, 6A-6B, 30A—30B-—30C-30D, 2 units 
of music activities. 

Upper division courses: Music 124. 4 units of music activities or additional 
study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education ME 190. 


Early Childhood Education Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play on 
the piano simple songs and marches, and to sing a simple song. 

Lower division courses: 1A, 5A, 6A-6B, 30A-30B-30C-—30D, 2 units of 
piano, voice or music activities. 

Upper division courses: 6 units of music activities or additional study in 
voice, piano, or instruments, Education MEC 190. 


Orchestra and Band Instrument Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play 
a string or wind instrument. 

Lower division courses: 1A, 20A—20B-20C-20D, 2 units of instrumental 
activities. 

Upper division courses: 120, 140A-140B, Education MI 190, 2 units of 
instrumental activities. 


General Music Minor: 


Lower division courses: 1A, 5A, 8 units chosen from 5B—5C-5D-5E, 30A- 
30B-30C-—30D-30E-30F, 20A—20B-20C-20D, 6A—6B-6C-6D, 2A-2B, 3A-3B, 
or lower division music activities which may also include not more than 4 units 
of activity credit. 

Upper division courses: 8 units to be chosen from the following courses: 
105A—105B—-105C-105D, 106A—106B-106C-106D, 140A-—140B-—140C-140D, 
130A—130B—130C-130D, 160A—160B, or upper division music activities, which 
may also include not more than 2 units of activity credit. 


LOWER. DIVISION COURSES 


1A. Musicianship. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Key signature. Solfege of major and minor scales and triads. Sight sing- 
ing in major with movable do. Rhythmic and melodic dictation, two meas- 
ures. Treble, bass, and C clefs. Harmonie dictation involving I, IV, and V; 
intervals. 


1B. Solfege. (2) I, IT. Miss Lolmaugh 
Continuation of 1A. Singing in minor with la as the keynote. All dictation 
in four-measure phrase length. Rhythmic dictation. Melodic dictation in 
major and minor. Harmonies involving II, and I$. 


2A-2B. Music Theory. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Music fundamentals, sight singing, ear training, introductory harmony 
and keyboard harmony. Three lecture hours, two laboratory hours per 
week each semester. 


3B-3C. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 2A~—2B, and 30A or equivalent. 
Intervals in scale relation, chord structure; cadences, four-part harmoni- 
zation of melodies by section and phrase; by-tones, simple treatment of 
dominant, subdominant, supertonic, submediant, and mediant harmonies. 
Rhythmic principles governing harmonization. Keyboard practice, ere- 
ative work. 
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5A. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
Designed especially to meet the needs of students desiring elementary cul- 
tural courses in music. Two lecture hours, one listening period per week. 


5B. Music of the Baroque Period. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A study of the principal developments in music from 1600 to 1750, with 
emphasis on the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 


5C. Music of the Classic Period. (2) II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A survey of the music of the early classic schools and an emphasis on the 
compositions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 


5D. Music of the Romantic Period. (2) I. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A survey of music history and musical literature from the period of Weber 
and Schubert to the beginning of Impressionism. 


5E. Twentieth-Century Music. (2) IT. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
Significant developments in contemporary music, with emphasis on the 
works of Debussy, Ravel, Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Bartok, and 
others. 


6A-6B. Voice. (1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: ability to carry a tune and course 1A. 
Principles of voice production, including posture, breath control, vowel 
formation, resonance, diction, and legato. Ensemble and individual singing 
of simple songs and exercises in English and Italian. 


6C-6D. Voice. (1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
Continuation of 6A-—6B. ‘ 


8A-—B-C—D. Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs. (1—1—1-1) I, I. 
Mr. Zytowski, Mrs. Barnett 
A study of the best choral literature. Accompanied and a cappella experi- 
ence. Public appearances and radio programs. Open to all college students, 
after preliminary examination, upon consent of the instructor. Three one- 
hour periods. 


9A-—B-C-D. Orchestra. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
The study and performance of the standard orchestral and symphonic 
music. Public appearances include a formal concert each semester. Open, 
with the consent of the instructor, to all students who have had experience 
in playing an orchestral instrument. Three one-hour periods. 


10A—B-—C-D. Band. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
The study and performance of the standard band repertoire. Public ap- 
pearances at football games, rallies, and concerts. Open, with the consent 
of the instructor, to all students who have had experience in playing a 
band instrument. Three one-hour periods. 


12A-12B, Counterpoint. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Headley 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B. 
12A. Sixteenth-century counterpoint of Lasso, Palestrina, and others. 
12B. Study of Bach and Palestrina in preparation for the writing of 
canons and fugues. 
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18A—B-C-D. A Cappella Choir. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Christy 
The study and performance of standard classical polyphonic and modern 
choral and a cappella music. Public performances, concert tours, and radio 
performances. Open, after preliminary tryout, by permission of the in- 
structor, to students who have had choral experience. 


20A. Percussion. (2) I. Mr. Wilson 
Technical aspects of the various percussion instruments, with special 
emphasis upon accuracy of rhythm and elementary drumming. 


20B. Brass. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Technical problems involved in the playing of the brass instruments. Per- 
forming capacity is developed upon one instrument and playing experi- 
ence is given upon others. One ensemble period is required each week in 
addition to the classwork. 


20C. Woodwinds. (2) II. Mr. Wilson 
Same as 20B, but for woodwind instruments. 


20D. Strings. (2) I, IT. Mr. Krayk 
Same as 20B, but for string instruments. 


23A—B-C-D. String Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements 
for larger string ensemble. Open, after examination, to instrumental 
players of satisfactory technique, proficiency, and musical knowledge. 


26A—B-—C-—D. Chamber Music Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, IT. Mr. Krayk 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangement 
for string trio, quartet, quintet, etc. Open, after examination, to instru- 
mental players of satisfactory technical proficiency and musical knowl- 
edge. é 


27A—B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1—1-1-1) I, IT. Mr. Faulkner 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements 
for brass ensemble. Open to proficient brass instrumentalists. 


28A-—B-C—D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Same as 27A—B—C-D, but for woodwind ensemble. 


29A-B-C—D. Small Vocal Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Study and performance of musical literature suited to small groups. Men’s 
quartet, women’s double quartet, and mixed madrigal group. Frequent 
public appearances and opportunity for radio programs. 


30A—B-C—D-E-F. Piano. (1—1—1—1—1-1) I, II. 
Mr. Browning, Mr. Gillespie, Miss Lolmaugh 
Classwork in piano, stressing the fundamental principles of correct and 
intelligent playing. Provision for development according to individual 
needs. Upon completion of Piano IV, students are expected to play, readily 
and accurately, accompaniments of a grade of difficulty encountered in 
public school assembly singing. 


30A-B-C-D (ECE). Piano. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Miss Lolmaugh 
Classwork in piano for early childhood education majors. Special emphasis 
on building a repertoire appropriate for use with young children, impro- 
vising for rhythmic activity, and sight reading. Admission is by examina- 
tion. 
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33A-—B-—C-D. Piano Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning 
For advanced students. Four- and eight-hand piano compositions and 
transcriptions by classic, romantic, and modern composers. May be counted 
as a music activity. 


35A—B-C-D. Organ. (1—1-1-1) Yr. Miss Lolmaugh 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Classwork in organ, stressing fundamental principles of registration, 
pedal technique, and interpretative concepts of organ masterworks. 


40A—B-C-D. Intermediate Instruments. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The Staff 
For advanced students. Class lessons and individual instruction. Accred- 
ited master teachers are available for private study upon the musical 
instrument at a nominal fee. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Solfege. (2) I, IT. Miss Lolmaugh 
Continuation of 1A and 1B. Singing by syllable in bass and C elefs. More 
difficult rhythmic patterns. Secondary seventh chords. Altered chords by 
syllable. Altered chords with enharmonic changes in spelling. 


103A-103B. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Headley 
103A is a continuation of Music 3B-3C, Harmony. 103B is an emphasis 
upon modern harmony. Nonchordal effects, chromatic harmonies, and 
simple counterpoint. Extensive analysis of music of the masters, Creative 
work. 


104A-—B-C. History of Music. (2-2-2) I, IT. Mr. Gillespie 
104A is open to the general student who can meet the necessary musical 
background demands. A combination lecture and laboratory course de- 
signed to present man’s cultural heritage in music from early civilization 
to the present day with an emphasis on relevant style concepts and famili- 
arity with symphonic literature, 


105A. Symphonic Literature. (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
This course presents a history of symphonic forms and includes a com- 
prehensive analysis of the aesthetic and structural components of the 
symphony, symphonic poem, overture, concerto, ete. 


105B. Folk Music. (2) I. Mrs. Barnett 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. , 
Origin, development and literature of folk music of various countries with 
an emphasis on European, Scandinavian, and South American cultures. 


105C. History of the Opera. (2) IT. Mr. Zytowski 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
This course aims to present a systematic historical survey of the opera by 
means of a program of lectures and selected musical illustrations. 


105D. History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) I. Mr. Krayk 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A course designed to present the masterworks of chamber music literature 
with an emphasis on the music, the forms, and the history of the style. 


105E. American Music. (2) I. Mr. Headley 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A study of the works of American composers with an emphasis upon con- 
temporary style and modern trends. 
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106A—B-—C—D. Advanced Voice. (1—1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Continued development of breath control, tone production, and technique. 
Study of songs in foreign languages. Interpretation of the art song, opera, 
and the oratorio. Students appear in recital. 


108A—B-—C-D. Men’s and Women’s Glee Club. (1—1—-1-1) I, II. 


Continuation of 8A—B-—C-D. Mr. Zytowski, Mrs. Barnett 

109A—B-—C-—D. Orchestra. (1-1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Continuation of 9A—B-—C-D. 

110A—B-C-D. Band. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Continuation of 10A—B-C-D. 

116. Choral Composition. (3) I. Mr. Headley 


Prerequisite: Harmony IV. 
Vocal arrangement and composition in the short forms and introduction 
to the longer forms. 


117. Advanced Composition. (2) II. Mr. Headley 
Composition in the larger forms including variation, rondo, chaconne, 
passacaglia, and sonata allegro. 


118A—B-C-D, A Cappella Choir, (1—1-1-1) I, Il. Mrs. Barnett 
Continuation of 18A—B-—C-D. 
120. Instrumental Conducting. (2) IT. Mr. Faulkner 


Prerequisite: course 124 or Education MV 190. 
The history of the art of conducting; time-beating and score-reading. 
Technique of the baton. Actual experience in conducting. 


121. Orchestration. (3) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Tone, range, technical possibilities and transposition of all orchestral 
and band instruments. Arrangements of standard compositions for strings, 
brass, and woodwinds, and the orchestration of original works. 


123A—B-—C-D. String Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements 
for larger string ensemble. Open after examination to instrumental players 
of satisfactory technique, proficiency, and musical knowledge. 


124. Fundamentals of Conducting. (2) I, IT. Mr. Christy 
Elementary techniques for conducting both choral and instrumental 
music; practice in conducting easy choral music. 


125. Choral Conducting. (2) IT. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: course 124 or Education MV 190. 
Practical methods in the technique of choral conducting and in organizing 
and maintaining choral groups. College choral groups are conducted in 
4—8-part literature. 


126A-B-C-D. Chamber Music Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
Continuation of 26A—B—C—D. 


127A—B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1-1-1-1) Ath ah Mr. Faulkner 
Continuation of 27 A~-B-C_D. 


128A—B-C-—D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, IT. Mr. Wilson 
Continuation of 28A—B-C_D. 
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129A-—B-C-D. Small Vocal Ensemble. (1—1-1-1) I, I. The Staff 
Continuation of 29A—B—C-D. 


130A-B-C_D. Advanced Piano. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning, Mr. Gillespie 
Continuation of 30C-D-E-F, with emphasis on solo playing and accom- 
paniments of a more difficult grade. 


132A. Piano Accompanying. (1) I, II. The Staff 
The art of piano accompaniment. A study of the basic factors of style in 
the accompaniment of music from the several historical periods. Practical 
accompaniment assignments will be made by the instructor, Three labora- 
tory periods per week. 


133A-B-C-D. Piano Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning 
For advanced students. Four- and eight-hand piano compositions and 
transcriptions by classic, romantic, and modern composers. May be counted 
as a music activity. 


135A-B-C-D. Organ. (1—-1-1-1) Yr. Miss Lolmaugh 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Classwork in organ, stressing fundamental principles of registration, 
pedal technique, and interpretative concepts of organ masterworks. 


140A—B-C-D. Advanced Instruments. (1—1-1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
Continuation of 40A—B-—C-D. 
160A—160B. Form and Analysis. (2) I, I. Mr. Wilson 


Prerequisite for 160A: course 3B—3C. 

Prerequisite for 160B: 160A, 103. 

Analysis of the simple structural elements and some of the larger forms. 
Material used is largely from classic and romantic schools. 


199. Independent Studies in Music. (1-3) I, IT. The Staff 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Education 122A-—122B. (3) Yr. 

Education MI 190. Method of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) II. 

Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) IT. 

Education ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. 

Education MP 190. Methods of Teaching Piano. (2) II. 

Education MS 190. Secondary Music Education. (2) IT. 

Education MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) I. 

Education M 192. Student Teaching in Music. (1-4) I, II. 

Education P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 

Physical Education 54. (Music) Marching Tactics. (3) I. 

Physics 16. Physics of Sound. (3) I, II. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, Chairman. 
Terry H. Dearborn, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
“7Stanley L. Williamson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

*Richard Kaywood, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Mayville 8. Kelliher, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Lyle G. Reynolds, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Wilton M. Wilton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Ernest N. Carter, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Roy W. Engle, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education, 


WOMEN 


Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Chairman. 
Jean Bellinger, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Jean L. Hodgkins, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Elvera Skubic, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
*Patricia H. Whitaker, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Marian H. Anderson, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education. 
Emma Lou O’Brien, Assistant in Physical Education. 


Services offered by the Department of Physical and Health Education. 

1. A program of physical fitness for all students. 

2. Courses in physical education and in health education emphasizing theory 
and practice in desirable activities and recreational values. 

3. Preparation for students who wish to make a profession of physical educa- 
tion, health education, or recreation. 

4, Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical education on the 
preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, and for organizing 
and administering the program of physical education in these fields. 

5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 

6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for all College Students. 

1. A medical examination by the College Physician is required of every stu- 
dent enrolled in the College. Students recommended by the College Physician 
for modified physical activity will enroll for special individual adaptation 
classes. 

2. For graduation, all students are required to obtain a minimum of 2 units 
in physical education activities. 

3. A student more than twenty-four years of age at the time of admission will 
be excused from physical education, but recreational courses are recommended. 


* Absent on leave, 1952-1953. 
“7 On military leave. 
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Requirement for All Men Students. The graduation requirement is fulfilled 
by the completion of four sections of the physical education activities offered 
in course 1. These should be taken in each semester of first two years. Two 
semesters of general activities (course 1, sections 1 and 2) are required of all 
men except majors in physical education. Sections or courses may be taken 
only once for credit. 

Requirements for All Women Students. The activity requirements in the 
lower division depend upon the student’s major field of study. The following 
courses are suggested for students whose major is in one of the three fields 
listed below. 

Early childhood education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 17A, 18A, 
and 139. 

Elementary education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 16A, 18A, 18B, 
and 138. (Course 14 not required of men students. ) 

Junior high school: Physical Education 26, sections 2, 5, 16A, and 18B. 

It is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of game 
activity, rhythmic activity, body mechanics, and an elective course. 

The Major. Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical 
education upon completion of not less than 120 units of college work, including 
all requirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses out- 
lined below for men and women. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the College must 
complete 24 units in residence, at least 12 of which must be in physical educa- 
tion. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular co- 
ordination. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
before entering the upper division, that they possess a fair degree of skill in 
the various activities included in the lower division activity classes. 


Requirements for the Major. 


Applied Arts Divisional Requirements 
Men 


English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 21, 31, 40, or English 27; 
History 17A-17B or Political Science 20A—20B; Psychology 1A; 3 units from 
Sociology 1, Economics 1A, Geography 1A or 1B; Physical Science 1A; Zo6l- 
ogy 25, 40; Biology 1A, 180; Art 10 or 2A; Music 5A or acceptable substi- 
tute; military science, 6 units. : 

Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26, section 16A; 
Physical Education 56; other activity courses. Health Education 1, 2; Home 
Economics 10; Education 57. 

Upper Division Courses: Physical Education 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 
154, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176 or 177, selected activity courses; Health 
Education 101, 108; Education 110, 111, 119PE. 


Women 


English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units English or Speech elective; History 
17A-17B or Political Science 20A-20B; Psychology 1A; Sociology 1; Phi- 
losophy 1 or substitute; Physical Science 1A; Zodlogy 25, 40; Biology 1A, 
180; Art 10 or 6A; Music 5A. 


Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26 (at least 6 
units), 28, 42, 54; Health Education 1, 2; Education 57. 


Upper Division Courses: 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 132 A-132B, 188, 140, 160A— 
_ 160B; Health Education 101; Education 110, 111, 147. 
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TEACHING CREDENTIAL 


To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical education, 
the student must pass the College proficiency and speech tests and complete 12 
additional units in education as follows: Education 119PE (women), 147 
(men )..1L705P-190, P92. 

Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high school 
credentials with major in physical education. Details may be obtained from 
department chairmen. 


Requirements for the Minor: 20 units. 


Men 


Courses 56, 130, 131, 154; 5 units selected from courses 170, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 175, 176, 177; selected activity courses; Health Education 1, 2. 


Women 


Courses 26 (4 units), 28, 130, 132A; Health Education, 2 units; elect 6 units 
from courses 26, 132B, 138, 140, Education P 190, and additional Health Edu- 
cation. Selection is to be based upon needs of department of major interest. 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education: Men and women, 20 units. 


Health Education 1. Personal Health Problems ........... 2 
Health Education 2. Standard First Aid ........:..:.... 1 
Health Education 100. Organization and Administration of 
the School Health Program .7. 1... .1. 45 1. -ca ee 
Health Education 101. School Health Education .......... 
Electives from the following: J. ......+. 0,40 
Health Education 105. Safety Education and Acci- 
dent Prevention 1 t1.i.a0iih «2% 6% aed ee 2 
Health Education 106. Industrial and Occupational 
Hygiene’ 20. ves ee, a ee 2 
Health Education 107. Organization and Procedures 
of Student Health Service .....4.... 2... 7) onoee 2 
Health Education 108. Family Health ................... 
Zoology 40. Introductory Animal Physiology ............ 
Biology 180, Publie Health ...7 2... 4... 0. soy. on 
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Kequirements for the Combination Program in Physical Education and In- 
dustrial Education. A combination program in physical education and indus- 
trial education is offered, leading to special secondary teaching credentials in 
these fields. One additional semester at least must be completed in order to 
receive the second credential. Details may be obtained from the chairman of 
either department. 


Professional Training in Recreation. A program of preparation for leader- 
ship in recreation is available through the Department of Physical and Health 
Education. The 20-unit program is open to both men and women. The major 
in physical education, although advantageous, is not required for the program 
in recreation. 

Required basic program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Education 2, 
Physical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Eight additional units are selected from 
a variety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts and 
crafts. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 
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Courses Open to Both Men and Women 


Physical Education 1 (sections 7, 10 and 12), 26 (sections 2, 3A, 3B, 4*, 6A*, 
12, 16A, 16B, 17A, 17B, and 184, 18B), 28, 42, 54, 100 (sections 1, 2, 5,6 ,and 
10), 105, 130, 138, 140, 141, 143, 145, 175, 177, and 178*. 


Physical Education for Men 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1. Fundamental Sports Activities. (4) I, IT. The Staff 


The physical education activities prescribed for freshman and sophomore 
men in each semester, are designed to fulfill the graduation requirement 
and to provide a basic program by which students may improve their 
physical condition, secure useful neuromuscular development, and gain 
recreational skills. Two semesters of general activities (sections 1 and 2 
below) are required of all men except majors in physical education, and 
should be taken in the freshman year. Sophomores may select from sections 
4 through 18, with the approval of the Department of, Physical Education. 
Juniors and seniors may elect any of the sports. 

Classes meet two periods weekly and provide instruction and supervised 
practice in the fundamentals of each activity. With the exception of Indi- 
vidual Adaptations, an activity may be taken only once for credit. Men 
with physical handicaps, recommended for restricted, remedial, or other 
special programs by the College Physician or the Department of Physical 
Education, may fulfill the graduation requirement by enrolling in the 
section in ‘Individual Adaptations. 


1. General Activities, I. 
2. General Activities, IT. 
3. Individual Adaptations, I, II. 
4. Badminton, I, II. 
5. Baseball, II. 
6. Basketball, bgt 
7. Boating and Sailing, Tit. 
8. Boxing, I. 
9. Cross Country, I. 
+10. Fencing, I, II. 
11. Football, I, II. 
tea, Gols LALIT: 
13. Gymnastics, I, IT. 
14. Soccer, I, II. 
15. Swimming, I. 
16. Tennis, I. 
17. Track and Field, IT. 
18. Wrestling, I, IT. 


55A. Sports Management. (1) I. The Staff 
Instruction and practice in the management of fall and winter sports. 
One lecture, two laboratory periods. 


55B. Sports Management. (1) I. The Staff 
Instruction and practice in the management of spring sports. 
One lecture, two laboratory periods. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 

t+ Courses open to both men and women. 

+ Those who enroll must be able swimmers and capable of self-rescue. 
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56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field. (2) I, II. Mr. Engle 
Instruction and practice in leadership in gymnasium and field activities, 
including apparatus work, tumbling and stunts, group games, combatives, 
marching, sports, and contests. One lecture, two laboratory periods. Gym 
and field. 


80. Intercollegiate Sports. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to students 
qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics. A special 
medical examination is required prior to competition. Sports offered in- 
elude football, basketball, baseball, track, tennis, swimming, golf, fencing, 
wrestling, and boxing. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Sports Courses, Advanced. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Advanced instruction and practice in fundamentals and strategy, two 
meetings weekly. Open to qualified students with approval of instructor. 
Does not fulfill graduation requirement. 


71. Badminton 7. Gymnastics 
£7*2. Boating and Sailing 8. Soccer 
3. Boxing . 9. Swimming 
4. Cross Country 710. Tennis 
75. Fencing 11. Wrestling 
+*6. Golf 
101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mr. Kelliher 


Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 

The study and application of physical structure and muscular movements 
in various physical education activities. Description and application of 
certain anatomical concepts and physical laws to joint and muscular 
action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) II. Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 105, Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a modified 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustments 
recommended for each. 


+105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) IJ, II. Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


4130, Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. | Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contributions 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Organization and Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 


Schools. (3) II. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
7140. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Mr. Kelliher 


Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 

+ Courses open to both men and women. 

¢ Those who enroll must be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 
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4141. Recreational Youth Organizations and Their Programs. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 140. Mr. Carter 
Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and ad- 
ministration. Observation and analysis of their programs of recreation, 
instruction, and supervision for youth. Study of their relationship to the 
community recreation program. 

Two lectures and one field trip. 


4143. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) II. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 140. 
Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


4145. Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, IT. The Staff 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 


151A. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) I. Mr. Kelliher, Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of football and basketball; pro- 
cedure in officiating; practice in officiating. 


151B. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) IT. Mr. Engle, Mr. Carter 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of baseball and track; procedure 
in officiating ; practice in officiating. 


154. Athletic Injuries and Conditioning. (2) II. Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: course 105, Health Education 2. 
Methods and procedure in training and conditioning athletes for competi- 
tion, with emphasis on the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Tech- 
nique of bandaging, first aid for injuries, physical therapy. 


170-176. Courses in the Technique of Teaching Sports. (1) The Staff 
Prerequisite: squad experience in the sport, or pass sport proficiency test. 
Courses in methods, open to students of physical education, as part of 
their preparation for teaching and coaching. Each course gives considera- 
tion to the history and development of the sport; its hazards and its con- 
tribution to the physical education program; qualifications for players 
and teachers; the training, conditioning, and protection of players; the 
organization, conduct, and management of practice sessions and contests; 
analysis, demonstration, and practice of the fundamentals of individual 
and team play; systems of play and methods of teaching and coaching ; 
facilities and equipment; problems of coaching, management, and public 
relations. Lecture, demonstration, and practice two or three periods per 


week. 
170. Technique of Teaching Football. I. Mr. Engle 
171. Technique of Teaching Basketball. I. Mr. Wilton 
172. Technique of Teaching Baseball. IT. Mr. Engle 
173. Technique of Teaching Track and Field. IT. Mr. Carter 
174. Technique of Teaching Tennis. I. Mr. Reynolds 
$175. Technique of Teaching Swimming. I. Mr. Dearborn 
176. Technique of Teaching Individual Sports. II. Mr. Kelliher 
1177. Lifesaving and Water Safety. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 


Prerequisite: sound physical condition and ability to pass the specified 
preliminary swimming test. 

Instruction and practice in lifesaving and water safety, including personal 
safety in swimming and use of small craft, elementary and special forms 


{ Courses open to both men and women. 
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of rescue, swimming rescue, use of rescue equipment, resuscitation. Ameri- 
can Red Cross senior certificate awarded upon successful completion of 
the course. One lecture, two pool periods. 


*+178. Technique of Boating and Sailing. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 58 or equivalent; those who enroll must 
be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 
Instruction and supervised practice in: advanced handling of sailing craft 
from twelve to thirty feet in length, and of several types of rowboats; 
theory of sailing and elements of yacht racing; introduction to canoeing, 
small power boats, aquaplaning and water skiing. 


180. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (4) Ista The Staff 
Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to participate 
in intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is required prior 
to competition. 


1. Football, I 6. Swimming, IT 
2. Basketball, I, IT 7. Golf, IT 
3. Baseball, IT 8. Fencing, IT 
4. Track, II 9. Wrestling, IT 
5. Tennis, IT 10. Boxing, IT 
199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4) TTL _ The Staff 


Study of special problems in physical education or recreation. Open only 
to senior students approved by the department chairman and the fac- 
ulty members involved. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


119(P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) 1. 
Mr. Harder, Miss Van Fossen 
Development of elementary statistical procedures to be used in a testing 
program in physical education with emphasis on the construction, analysis, 
interpretation, and evaluation of the various tests available and their 
application. Consideration given to types and uses of tests in health in- 
struction. 


P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: Education 57, 110, 111, 170, and completion of general 
proficiency tests. 

Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, and 
organization in physical education, together with observation of teaching 
in classroom, gymnasium, and field. 


P 192. Student Teaching in Physical Education. (2 to 63°10 The Staff 
Prerequisite: Education P 190. 
Supervised experience in teaching physical education on the secondary 
school level. 
Health Education 
MEN AND WOMEN 


LowER DIvIsion CoursEs 


1. Personal Health Problems, (2) I, II. Mr. Dearborn, 
Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 
lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, 
recreation, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 

* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 


payment will be made by the student. 
t Courses open to both men and women. 
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2. Standard First Aid. (1) I, II. Mr. Carter, Mr. Kelliher, Miss Van Fossen 
A basic course in first aid, leading to the standard certificate of the 
American Red Cross. 


48. Health Program for Elementary Schools. (2) I, IT. Mr. Reynolds 
Health information needed by the elementary classroom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection 
and promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and 
teachers, 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


100, Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 

Mr. Dearborn 

Organization, administration, and supervision of the school health pro- 

gram, with emphasis on the secondary school level; includes consideration 

of health supervision, health instruction, and hygiene of physical and 
mental environment of the school. 


101. School Health Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: Health Education 1; Biology 180 and Health Education 
100 are recommended. 

Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, use, 
and evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 


102. Advanced First Aid. (1) IT. Mr. Carter 
Prerequisite: Red Cross standard first aid certificate. 
Advanced course in first aid, emphasizing the competent handling of the 
more difficult emergencies and problems. This course leads to the Red Cross 
advanced certificate, and is a prerequisite to 103, Instructor’s First Aid. 


103. Instructor’s First Aid. (1) IT. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: senior standing, completion or renewal of advanced certifi- 
cate within preceding year; anticipation of opportunity to teach first aid. 
A course in methods, required of all lay persons for teaching Red Cross 
courses in first aid, and especially recommended for those teaching in the 
fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 


105, Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents occurring on 
the streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and school. 


106. Industrial and Occupational Hygiene. (2) II. Mr. Lantagne 
Mechanical, physical, and chemical causes of accidents and ill-health in 
industry and selected occupations, and their prevention; study of pro- 
grams of health service and environmental control in industrial organiza- 
tion. 


107. Organization and Procedures of Student Health Service. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: Health Education 100, 101. Mr. Dearborn 
The organization, procedures, and practices in school health services, in- 
cluding consideration of the purposes, content, and technique of the health 
examination, and interpretation and follow-up of its findings. 
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108. Family Health. (2) I, I. Mr. Lantagne 
Application of the facts of hygiene to the family, with study of the physi- 
eal, mental, and social qualifications and disqualifications for marriage; 
prenatal and child care; factors influencing the physical and emotional 
health of the family, prevention and treatment of home accidents and 
emergencies; daily health programs. 


199. Independent Studies in Health Education. (1-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Study of special problems in health education. Open only to advanced 
students approved by the department chairman and faculty members in- 
volved. 


Physical Education for Women 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


26. Prescribed Physical Education for Freshman and Sophomore Women. 
(4) 1, IL The Staff 
Classes meet twice weekly. Section assignments are made only by the 
department. This course may be elected for credit by juniors and seniors. 
Students whose physical condition indicates the need of modified activity 
are assigned to individual physical education classes. 


*Section 2. Leadership of Social Section 14. Creative Rhythmic 


Activities Activities for Children 
*Section 3A. Archery TtSection 16A. Elementary Folk 
Section 3B. Advanced Archery Dancing 
7*Section 4. Bowling +Section 16B. Advanced Folk 
Section 5. Recreational Sports Dancing 
Tt*Section 6A. Horseback Riding Section 17A. Elementary Dance 
Section 7. Fencing *Section 17B. Advanced Dance 
Section 8. Individual Program Section 18A. Elementary Games 
Adaptations tSection 18B. Lead-up Games 
Section 9A. Elementary Tennis Section 20A. Hockey, Soccer, and 
Section 9B. Advanced Tennis Speedball 
Section 10. Body Mechanics and Section 20B. Basketball and 
Relaxation Softball 
tSection 12. Elementary Social 
Dancing 
428. Rhythmic Adaptation. (2) I, II. Miss Skubie 


Prerequisite: course 26, sections 16A, 16B. 

Methods of teaching rhythmic material for elementary and secondary 
schools. The forms discussed and practiced include folk, tap, clog and 
social dancing. Lecture and laboratory. 


42. Camp Leadership. (1) I, II. Miss Van Fossen 
A survey of the field of camping, with emphasis on activities, programs, 
and leadership in organized camps. (Does not fulfill activity requirement. ) 


754. Rhythmic Form and Analysis. (1) I. Mrs. O’Brien 
The fundamentals of rhythmic form: the use of rhythm as the basic ele- 
ment in activity, and its application to the teaching of physical education. 
(Does not fulfill activity requirement.) Lecture and laboratory. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 
{ Courses open to both men and women. 
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UPPER DIvISION COURSES 


101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mrs. Hodgins 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The study and application of physical structure and muscular movements 
in various physical education activities. Description and application of 
certain anatomical concepts and physical laws to joint and muscular ac- 
tion. Lectures and laboratory. 


102. Theory of Individual Program Adaptation. (3) II. Mrs. Hodgins 
Prerequisite: course 101. Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Theory and practice in physical examinations; prevention and correction 
of orthopaedic defects; exercise as an aid to correction of functional 
disturbances; basic fundamentals and application of massage. Lectures 
and laboratory. 


7105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Engle 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


4130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribution 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Administration of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Miss Skubie 
Problems of organization and administration of programs of health and 
physical education in elementary and secondary schools. 


132A-132B. The Teaching of Team and Individual Sports. (3-3) Yr. 

Miss Hodgkins, Miss Skubie 

Prerequisite: 132A—course 26, section 20A, 20B. 
132B—course 26, section 3, 5, 9A, 9B; course 130. 

Analysis of problems in teaching team and individual sports usually found 
in secondary schools and colleges. Experience in teaching and officiating, 
the conduct of tournaments, the care and uses of facilities and equipment. 
Lecture and laboratory. 


7138. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (2) I, II. 
Mrs. Anderson 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 14, 16A, 18A and 18B. (Section 14 is 
not required of men students. ) 


139. Activities for Early Childhood Education. (2) IT. Miss Skubic 
Prerequisite: course 26, section 14. 
The teaching of basic rhythmic codrdinations and physical education ac- 
tivities on the early childhood level. 


1140. Community Recreation. (3) I, IT. Miss Hodgkins 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


160A-160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. Miss Bellinger 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 17A—17B, 54. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History of the dance 
and practice in techniques of composition and production. Lecture and 
laboratory. 


{ Courses open to both men and women. 
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165. Techniques of Teaching Gymnastics. (1) II. Miss Skubic 
Lecture and laboratory 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education 119 (P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Miss Van Fossen, Mr. Harder 


Education P 190. Teaching Procedure in Physical Education. (2) I, IT. 
Miss Hodgkins 


Education P 192. Student Teaching in Physical Education. (2-6) I, II. 
The Staff 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.O., Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus. 
*Robert W. Webb, Ph.D., Professor of Geology. 

Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 
Willard L. MeRary, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry, Chairman. 

E. Allan Williams, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

Leonard H. Hall, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

Charles G. Miller, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Physics. 

Glenn H. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Allen E. Senear, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

*Kenneth M. Simpson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

Hans Weltin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

John W. Sutton, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Lecturer in Mineralogy. 


Counseling: The department chairman will assign each entering student an 
adviser who may be consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s college 


work. The adviser must approve the student’s program each semester. 


Majors in a physical science will take Mathematics 3A—3B and either Chem- 
istry 1A-1B or Physics 2A—2B in the freshman year. Completion of a major 
in this department will satisfy the Physical and Biological Science require- 


ments of the Program in General Education. 


Students interested in chemical engineering should major in chemistry, those 
interested in other fields of engineering should major in physics, and those in- 


terested in geology should major in physical science. 


Requirements for the Chemistry Major 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Physita 2A—215,, General PHYSICS s..55)0j-00 0d + Plelclsts oe fs i whose 
SOT Ue Meter Oe oe cae Gok Wi Sitar don tecind aS yao Socata sh? ole, neg lel 8 
Mathematics. Sik n3 OA we Gat cht. k sb ap sialevcigh & aBitd «eles 9 
The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 
Chemistry 1A—-1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Chemistry 5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical 
Biquilibrinm .. VA, PT Se, FTI IO ee ola a 8 


Upper division requirements, 24 units: 
Chemistry 112A—112B. Organic Chemistry ............... 
Chemistry 110A—-110B. Physical Chemistry .............. 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory........... 
RUeusLr yo les. mclentine LiIteTaqure. ens. 1 qwteie send «acne 8 


ee bo oO CO 


The remainder of at least 7 units must be selected from the following courses: 


Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry............ a 
Chemistry 104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry........... 3 
Chemistry 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry............ 3 
Chemistry 108A—108B. Biochemistry ................... 3-3 
Chemistry 113. Analytical Microchemistry .............. 2 
Chemistry 199. Independent Studies in Chemistry......... 1-4 


* Absent on leave, 1952-1953. 
2 In residence spring semester only, 1952-1953. 
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Requirements for the Physical Science Major 


This curriculum is designed for students desiring a knowledge of the scope 
and general content of the physical sciences, and for those who plan to obtain 
a general secondary teaching credential upon completion of a fifth year of 
college work. 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Mathematics 3A—8B, 4Asiq.. 3.)../ ace A ee s) 
The Major: 
Physies 2A—2B. General Physics |. 60327277. ven Gee 8 
Physics 5A or 5B. Intermediate Physies.........2/040. 2. oa 
Chemistry 1A—-1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Geology 5, and Geology 3 or Mineralogy 6............... 6 or7 


Twenty additional units selected from physical science courses, with at least 
6 units in two different fields and 12 units in the upper division. 


Requirements for the Physics Major 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Mathematies 3A—3B, 4A—4B 2) oss st bine. 6 «ee 12 


Recommended: Mathematics 119 and Mathematies 118 or 124 
The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 


Physies 2A—2B, General Physies ... 2)... ).0 1 oe 
Physies 5A-5B. Intermediate Physics .................. 


Upper division requirements, 20 units: 


Physics 105A. Analytic Meehanics ........ .. see 
Physics 110A—110B. Electricity and Magnetism.......... 
Physics 111A—111B. Electrical Measurements and 
HKleetronie Circuits Laboratory.....:..-..)..eneeneee 
Physics 130. Atomie and Radiation Physies.............. 
Physies 131. Nuclear. Physies 2...-... 3.4.4 0) jee 
Physics elective 0. . 02. sate oe os cin ue oe 


GO 00 


Go Go &) DO oO co 


Requirements for the Minor 


The Physical Science Department offers a minor in physical science, with 
emphasis either in chemistry, geology, physics, or general physical science. 
This minor consists of 20 units, at least 6 of which are in upper division 
courses. Such a minor satisfies the requirements for the general junior high 
aS aati secondary credential (the latter requires an additional course in 

iology). 


CHEMISTRY 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
For students training for the scientific professions. The principles of 
chemistry, chemical calculations, and descriptive inorganic chemistry. 
Qualitative analysis will be covered in the second semester. Three lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I, II. The Staff 
A course in general chemistry for non-science majors. Three lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. | 
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5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4-4) Yr, 
Prerequisite: course 1A—-1B. Mr. Bickerdike 
Theory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the applica- 
tion of chemical equilibrium. An introduction to instrumental analysis 
will be included in the second semester. Two lectures and two three-hour 
laboratory periods. 


8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B, or 2. 
The carbon compounds comprising the aliphatic, aromatic, and hetero- 
cyclic series; fats, carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. For students 
whose major is in a field other than chemistry. Three lectures and one 
three-hour laboratory period. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


1103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) I. (Alternate years). Mr. Senear 
Prerequisite: course 112A—112B or 8 by permission of instructor. 
The mechanisms of organic reactions, and the relationship of molecular 
structure to the physical and chemical properties of organic compounds. 
Three lectures. 


4104, Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) II. (Alternate years). 
Prerequisite: course 5A—5B. Mr. Bickerdike 
Selected topics in inorganic chemistry. Three lectures. 


106. Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) II. (Alternate years). Mr. Senear 
Prerequisite: course 112A—112B. 
Classification of organic compounds on the basis of solubilities and test 
reactions, and the analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures. Both 
qualitative and quantitative methods will be discussed; the laboratory 
will be confined to qualitative methods. One lecture and two three-hour 
laboratory periods. 


108A-108B. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. MeRary 
Prerequisite: course 8 or 112A~—112B (may be taken concurrently). 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities asso- 
ciated with life processes. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


110A-110B. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. G. Miller, Mr. Sutton 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A-1B, Physics 2A—2B, calculus. 
The general principles of physical chemistry and elementary thermo- 
dynamics. Three lectures. 


111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) II. Mr. G. Miller, Mr. Sutton 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 110A-110B (may be taken concurrently). 
The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. Two three- 
hour laboratory periods. 


112A-112B. Organic Chemistry. (4—4) Yr. Mr. Senear 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 
The carbon compounds comprising the aliphatic, aromatic, and hetero- 
eyclic series. The laboratory work consists of the preparation and study 
of the properties of typical members of each series. Primarily for majors 
in physical and biological sciences. Three lectures and one three-hour 
laboratory period. 


t Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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113. Analytical Microchemistry. (2) I. Mr. Bickerdike, Mr. Sutton 
Prerequisite: course 5A. 
Chemical microscopy; classical and instrumental analytical techniques 
on the semi-micro and micro scales. Two three-hour laboratory periods. 


120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) II. The Staff 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparatus. 


140. Industrial Chemistry. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 1A—1B. 
Production and use of fuels, lubricants, and materials of fabrication. 
Laboratory examination of these materials. Three lectures and demon- 
strations. 


184. Scientific Literature. (1) I. The Staff 
Required for majors in chemistry. 


199. Independent Studies in Chemistry. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


GEOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 
2. General Geology: Physical. (3) I, II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 


No prerequisites. Not open to students who have credit for course 5. 
Origin and development of the landscape. Three lectures. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 5. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted from 
rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. Three lectures. 


5. Physical Geology. (3) I. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. Not open to students hav- 
ing credit for course 2. 
Introduction to physical geology with emphasis on dynamical and strue- 
tural processes. Designed primarily for students majoring in the various 
areas of science. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. Field 
trips will be taken during laboratory periods. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


101. Principles of Geology. (3) I or II. Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: any two courses in physical or biological science, but not 
open for credit to students who have had Geology 2, 3, or 5. 

A comprehensive survey of the principles of physical and historical geol- 
ogy, primarily for the general student. 


107. Geology of North America. (3) IT. Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
A regional study of North American geology. Three lectures. 


108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: course 2, 5, or 101. 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types of ore 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. Three lectures. 
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4109. Geology of California. (3) II. Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 and consent of the instructor. 
A regional study of California geology. Three lectures. 


1117. Geomorphology. (3) I. Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 


Principles of geomorphology; study and interpretation of topographie 
maps. 


199. Independent Studies in Geological Sciences. (1-3) I, II. 
Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


METEOROLOGY 


11. Descriptive Meteorology. (3) I. Mr. Woodhouse 
Elementary survey of the fundamentals of meteorology. Three lectures, 


MINERALOGY 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSE 
6. Introduction to Mineralogy. (4) II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 


Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 

Determination of common rock-forming minerals; origin, relationships, 
and properties; study of simple crystals, use of material in the field and 
ee eaaie in the laboratory. Two lectures and two three-hour laboratory 
periods, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSE © 
133. Gems. (3) II. Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: a course in chemistry; consent of the instructor. 
A study of natural and synthetic minerals suitable for gem material, 
with demonstration of cutting and polishing techniques. Two lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. Enrollment limited. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


1A-1B. Fundamentals of Physical Science. (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Not open for credit to students who have completed a college course in 
physics or chemistry. 
Fundamental principles and methods of physics and chemistry. Two lee- 
tures and one three-hour laboratory and discussion period. 


PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2A-—2B. General Physics. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra or its equivalent. 
Mechanics, properties of matter, heat, sound. Light, electricity, atomic 
physics. Primarily for students training for the scientific professions. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


t Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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5A. Intermediate Physics. (4) I. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, Mathematics 4A completed or taken con- 
currently. 


Selected topics in electronics and electricity intended primarily for 
majors in the physical sciences and mathematics. Three lectures and 
one three-hour laboratory period. 


5B. Intermediate Physics. (4) IT. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, Mathematics 4A. 
Selected topics in mechanics, acoustics, and optics. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


19. Introductory Physics. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
An introduction to the basie concepts of physics for non-science majors. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


105A. Analytic Mechanics. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations. 
Dynamics and statics of particles and rigid bodies. 


+108. Physical Optics. (3) II. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: two years of college physics, integral calculus. 
Fundamentals of physical optics. Selected topics in microwaves and spec- 
troscopy. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—-2B and 5A, integral calculus. Recommended: 
differential equations completed or taken concurrently. 
Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism; steady 
and varying currents; electronic circuits. Maxwell’s equations and elec- 
tromagnetic radiation. 


111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits Laboratory. 

(1-1) Yr. Mr. Williams 

Prerequisite: course 110A-110B (may be taken concurrently), or con- 
sent of instructor. 


One three-hour laboratory period per week. 


112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) I. Mr. Simpson 
Prerequisite: courses 2A-2B, Mathematics 4B. 


Thermodynamics and an introduction to kinetic theory and. statistical 
mechanics. 


120A. Experimental Techniques in Physics. ( EDR E The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. eu 
Glass working, soldering, brazing, machine tool operation, maintenance 
and repair of apparatus. 


120B. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 120A or equivalent. 
Application of techniques in the design, construction and operation of 
equipment. 


{ Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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130. Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, and calculus. 
A study of the theoretical and experimental knowledge of modern 
physics. Atomic nature of matter and electricity, radiation, photoelectric 
effect, spectroscopy, and X rays. 


131. Nuclear Physics. (3) II. Mr. Hall 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators; radio-activity, nuclear 
disintegration ; cosmic radiation, nuclear fission. 


132A. Atomic and Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) I. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 130 (may be taken concurrently). 
A laboratory study of the more important experiments which form the 
basis for modern atomic and nuclear physics. One three-hour laboratory 
period. 


132B. Atomic and Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) II. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: Upper division status in Physical or Biological Science. 
Radioactive measurements and operations; health physics; radiochemical 
and radiobiological tracer experiments. One three-hour laboratory period. 


199. Independent Studies in Physics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


William D. Altus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, Chairman. 
Alma P. Beaver, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 
Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


Requirements for the Major. 

A. Lower Division. Three lower-division departmental courses are required: 
Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5. These three courses must be 
passed with an average grade of C or higher. It is reeommended that Biology 
1A~-1B be taken in the freshman year. Mathematics 1 should be taken in the 
first semester if language requirements have been completed in high school; 
otherwise, it should be taken in the second semester. Psychology 1A should 
ordinarily be taken in the second semester of the freshman year. It is recom- 
mended that the following courses be taken in the sophomore year: first semes- 
ter, Psychology 1B, Philosophy 1, and a course in Physical Science; second 
semester, Psychology 5 and Sociology 1. The remainder of the program for 
each of the four semesters will be worked out by the student in personal con- 
sultation with his adviser. 

B. Upper Division. Two courses are required in the upper division: Psychol- 
ogy 106A and Psychology 126. An additional 15 units of elective courses in 
upper division psychology must be taken to complete the major. 


Requirements for the Minor. 
Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5, and eleven units of upper divi- 
sion courses in psychology will satisfy the requirements for a minor. 


Lower DIvIsIoN CoURSES 
1A. General Psychology. (3) I, II. 
Introduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of psychol- 
ogy; emphasis upon basie principles underlying an understanding of 
human behavior. Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, classroom 
demonstrations, and discussions. A sophomore course, not open to fresh- 
men, with the exception of psychology majors. 


1B. General Psychology. (3) I, IT. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
A survey of the historical development of the concepts and methods of 
psychology. 

3. Introduction to Applied Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
The application of psychology to law, medicine, public service, industry, 
and business. Lectures, textbook and collateral reading. 


5. Introduction to Psychological Measurements. (3) I, II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: Psychology 14; Mathematics 1 or its equivalent. 
Measures of central tendency and of dispersion, correlation, the signifi- 
cance of differences, The interpretation of statistical data in psychological 
research. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Psychology 1A or its equivalent is required for admission to all upper divi- 
sion psychology courses for non-psychology majors. 
104. Principles of Test Construction. (3) IT. ae 
Prerequisite: course 5. 
Theories underlying the construction of objective tests, with primary 
emphasis upon validity and its meaning. Each student will be required to 
validate a test of his own devising. Primarily for psychology majors and — 
minors. 
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106A. Experimental Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Gottsdanker 


108. 


112. 


113. 


126. 


145, 


146. 


148. 


160. 


162. 


Prerequisite: course 5. 

Design and performance of typical experiments on learning and thought 
activities, psychomotor functions, and sensation and perception. One hour 
lecture and five hours of laboratory per week. 


Physiological Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Study of the physiological mechanisms of human behavior. Examination 
of the physical structure and development of the human nervous system, 
with special emphasis upon its integrated function in all types of behavior. 


Child Psychology. (3) I, II. Mrs. Beaver 
The psychological aspect of infant and child behavior. Motor, mental, 
emotional, and social phases of growth, and the development of language, 
meaning, imagination, thinking, reasoning, and solving of problems. 
Stresses the basis for method in personality development. 


Psychology of Adolescence. (oval Orel. Mrs. Beaver 
Study of the emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adolescent, 
with special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual attains 
sexual maturation and adult physique. 


Contemporary Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
The emphasis will be upon the significant aspects of current psychological 
research. The class will be conducted as a seminar in which each student 
will present the results of his reading on some contemporary psychological 
problem. Required of seniors with a major in psychology. 


Social Psychology. (3) I or II. 
(This course not open to students who have taken or are currently enrolled 
in Sociology 166, Group Behavior.) 

The psychological phenomena of social behavior and the influence of 
the social group on the development of the individual during infancy, 
adolescence, and early adulthood. Ways of crowd and group behavior and 
their effect upon individual development through suggestion and imita- 
tion. The effects of public opinion and social control, racial and group 
prejudice, propaganda, and opinions about sex differences and race dif- 
ferences, 


Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 
The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories relat- 
ing to their etiology. 


Psychology of Personality. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Present-day analysis and measurement of personality from the theoretical 
and practical viewpoints; traits and types of personalities; relationship 
of character and personality. 


Mental Deficiency. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 
A study of mental defect and related abnormalities, primarily in children, 
including degrees of impairment, putative etiology, certain type charac- 
teristics, with the allied social, vocational and educational problems de- 
riving from such deviations. 

Two lectures and two hours of laboratory each week. 


Introduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A-1B. 

A study of clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to 
interviewing and individually testing at the lower age levels. 

Two hours of lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 
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163A. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A—1B, and for clinical majors, Psychology 162. 
The techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
upon the adolescent and the adult. The interpretation of general aptitude 
test data from the standpoint of scatter, pattern analysis and indices of 
deterioration. The administration and interpretation of one individually 
administered, structured measure of adjustment will be included. Two 
hours of lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 


163B. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: Psychology 163A. 
Theoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the personality 
structure; techniques of administering and scoring the Rorschach Ink 
Blot Test. Two hours lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 


164. Clinical Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: Psychology 163B. 
An integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intelli- 
gence in their application to the individual ease. Two hours of lecture and 
three hours of laboratory each week. 


168. Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 
A study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychopathy, or 
psychosis. The symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories 
of causation of each of the various types of mental disorder. 


178. Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
A study of handicapped children, both mentally and physically, and of 
those with superior endowment. Favorable or unfavorable traits are con- 
sidered in respect of their educational and social implications; the needs 
of the children determined, and methods of guidance recommended. Two 
lectures and two hours of laboratory per week. 


199. Independent Studies in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
By permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students may 
carry on study or research under guidance of a member of the department. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

A. Russell Buchanan, Ph.D., Professor of History, Chairman. 
Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Social Philosophy. 

J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

William H. Ellison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

’ Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. . 
Henry M. Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
Mortimer Andron, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 
Norman E. Gabel, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anthropology. 
*Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 
Wilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
*William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
Peter W. Topping, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 
Harold J. Plous, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics. 

Henry A. Turner, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Science. 

Victor J. Town, M.A., Lecturer in Political Science. 


The Majors in Subject Fields in the Social Sciences. 


Majors in combination social sciences, economics, history, philosophy, politi- 
cal science, and sociology will be offered in 1952-1953. 


Requirements for the Major. 


(1) Candidates for degrees with a major in a subject field in the social 
sciences must fulfill the requirements listed on page 44. 

(2) Foreign language: Students who wish to major in history or political 
science are required to take Spanish, French, or German 3 at the college level 
if they are unable to demonstrate to the advisers of the respective majors a 
comparable reading proficiency. 


Requirements for the Minor. 


Minors are available only in the following specific subject fields in the De- 
partment of Social Sciences: economics, history, philosophy, political science, 
and sociology. During the junior year, anyone minoring in one of these subject 
fields must submit to the department chairman a statement of the courses 
completed or contemplated in fulfillment of the requirements of the minor. The 
minor requirement for a General Secondary teaching credential is 20 units. 
Students who plan to take graduate work for this credential should take a 2- or 
3-unit upper division course in addition to the minor requirements listed below. 

Lower Division: 9 units in the subject field, or 6 units in the subject field 
and 3 units in a related field of the social sciences. 

Upper Division: 9 units in the subject field of the minor. 


Prelegal Guidance: Advisers in this department will counsel students who 
are interested in the study of law. 


Junior High School Credential with a Major in a Subject Field in the Social 
Sciences: This credential may be obtained by completing a major in a sub ject 
field in the social sciences, and courses in education required for this credential. 


* In residence spring semester only, 1952-1953. 
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Junior High School Teaching Credential Minor: The requirement for this 
credential is 18 units. Lower division: 12 units; upper division: 6 units. 

Approval of Program by Adviser: Students whose major or minor is in a 
subject field in the social sciences must have their programs approved by an 
adviser in the Department of the Social Sciences. It is the responsibility of the 
student to confer with his adviser at least once each semester in addition to 
the registration period and at the end of the semester. It is suggested that this 
conference be held just after the student’s mid-term examinations. 

Introductory Courses: Anthropology 1, 2; History 4A-4B, 8A-8B, 17A- 
17B; Philosophy 1, 3; Political Science 1, 2, and 20A—20B; Sociology 1, 2, and 
7; Economics 2, 6A—6B, and 10; and Geography 1A may be taken in either 
the freshman or the sophomore year. Economics 1A—-1B; History 39; Philoso- 
phy 6A-6B, 20A—20B, 30 and 31 are open to all students above the freshman 
year. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. General Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 


Physical anthropology; human biology; origin and antiquity of man; 
criteria of race; racial classification; racial theories and problems; 
archaeology; prehistoric cultures of man. Two lectures, one quiz section 
per week. 


2. General Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 


Nature of culture; survey of human culture types; processes of culture. 
Two lectures and one quiz section per week. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


100A. Cultural Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 


Prerequisite: Anthropology 1, 2. 
Structure of primitive cultures; social, religious, political, and economic 
institutions among preliterate societies. 


100B. Cultural Anthropology. (3) IT. Mr. Gabel 


Prerequisite: Anthropology 100A. 
Theory of primitive culture; analysis and interpretation of cultural 
processes ; cultural data applied to modern social problems. 


101A-101B. Ethnography of the World. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Gabel 


101A. Old World ethnography; races and peoples of Africa, Eurasia, 
and Oceania; their habits, customs and institutions. 

101B. The American Indian; native peoples and cultures of North and 
Se America; a survey of their political, economic, social, and religious 
ife. 


ECONOMICS 


Requirements for the economics major may be met by one of two curricula. 
Curriculum A is designed for students primarily interested in developing an 
understanding of the operation of our economy and leads to positions in 
government or industry as economists, to graduate study in the field of econom- 
ics, and to general cultural development. Curriculum B is designed for students 
primarily interested in entering business as a career and focuses attention 
on the individual firm and its relations to the economy. 
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Preparation for the Major: 
Curriculum A (Economics) 
Required: Units 
Economies 1A—1B. Principles of Economics .. ........... 3-3 
Eeonomies 2. Elementary Statistics ...............0.000. 3 


meponOtlicn Li), MCOnOMIG: LIStory ses . scl Ve Fu he we ye 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 3A ...........0.0c0c0ces 3 
Curriculum B (Business) 
Required : 
Eeonomics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics.............. 3-3 
Economics 2, Elementary Statistics .................00- 3 
Economics 6A—6B. Principles of Accounting ............ , 3-3 
Mathematics 2. Mathematics of Finance ................ 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 3A ................00055 3 


The Major: 


Curriculum A (Economics) 
Required: 
24 upper division units, including: 
Economics 100A—100B. Economic Theory ............... 3-3 
A maximum of 6 units may be offered toward the major 
from the following group of courses: 
PeoncmicweL a; Commercial LAW joie le se ee hese hte 
PONG MICH Sl ae ALE OtING Diu carne ihe ets < pete bk seule eee 
Economics 134. Corporation Fimance ................... 
Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
24 upper division units including: 
Meonomies JO0A “Economic; Theory .... 0. 0b.s ete den eek 
Economics 103. Business Fluctuations .................4. 
Meononues 118. Commercial Law. iii. <. seis ode 6 se tune 
co Omnies af oo ME TROUNE e o. y sce sls Ow Oe ae ee as 2 ea 
Eeonomics 134. Corporation Finance .............2+2:.: 
TCONOMIES LOU, LAWOT. MCONOMICS: . Con’ ewicles «cass snk ess al 


Go Go CO 


WwWwwwiww 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Kennedy 
Prerequisite: 1A is prerequisite to 1B. A sophomore course. Not open to 
freshmen. 
The principles of economics and their application to important problems 
of the economic world. Two lectures and one quiz section weekly. 


2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I, IT. ' Mr. Andron 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or 3A. 
Methods of collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantitative 
economic data; averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series analysis, 
and simple correlation. Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section 
weekly. 


6A-6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Halterman 
Prerequisite: 6A is prerequisite to 6B. Open to freshmen. 
The principles and structure of modern accounting practice; elementary 
theories and problems related to the individual owner, partnership, and 
corporate type of business organizations. Two lectures and one two-hour 
laboratory section weekly. 
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10. Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Development of the modern enterprise or capitalist economy in its North 
Atlantic setting, with emphasis on institutions and practices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses: Economics 1A-1B or Economics 
109. 


100A—100B. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Andron 
Prerequisite: 100A is prerequisite to 100B. 
Modern techniques of economic analysis. Principles of value and distri- 
bution under competition, imperfect competition, and monopoly. Factors 
that determine output, national income and employment. 


+101. History of Economic Thought. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
A study of the major works of economists from the mercantilists to the 
present. 

103. Business Fluctuations. (3) IT. Mr. Plous 


Prerequisite: Economies 2, 100A. 

Theories of economic disturbance and the interrelation of the economic 
processes; the problem of controlling economic instability. It is recom- 
mended that this course be taken in the senior year. 


104. Economic Policy. (3) ITI. Mr. Plous 
A critical analysis of contemporary economic policies and problems with 
emphasis on the war economy, full employment and inflation. Source 
material to be derived from current literature. 


107. Comparative Economic Systems. (3) II. Mr. Andron 
Economic principles and economic systems; socialism, fascism, and capi- 
talism contrasted with regard to making economic decisions, organization 
of production, mechanism of exchange, banking and investment, distribu- 
tion of income, status of labor, international trade, and public finance. 


7108. Institutional Economics. (3) IT. Mr. Kennedy 
Historical development of the institutional organization of economic soci- 
ety and a critical survey of the writings of economists identified with an 
institutional point of view. 


109. Introduction to Economics. (3) IT. Mr. Plous 
Not open to majors in economies or to those who have taken course 1A—1B. 
Economics 109 serves as a prerequisite for all upper division courses in 
economics for all students except economics majors. 

A study of the principles of economics and their application to current 
economic problems, 


113. Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) II. 
Mr. Halterman 
The economic development of the United States from the period of settle- 
ment to the present time, with emphasis on conditions since 1865; origin 
and growth of leading industries; influence of economic conditions on 
political history. 


4116. Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
A study of governmental policy of maintaining competition to control 
economic behavior; the problems created by the growth of the modern 
corporation, concentration of control, and monopolistic tendencies of 
business. . 


{ Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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118. Commercial Law. (3) I. Mr. Andron 
The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales and nego- 
tiable instruments. 


123. Marketing. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices, with their 
related problems considered from the viewpoint of the consumer, the 

.middleman, and the manufacturer. 


130. Public Finance. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
The principles underlying the raising and spending of public money, with 
intensive study of the principles, incidence, problems, and economic effects 
of taxation. 


134. Corporation Finance. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Instruments and methods of financing a corporation, and the effect of 
these upon the corporation and its stockholders. 


135. Money and Credit. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Developments and functions of modern credit institutions and of monetary 
theories. 

150. Labor Economics. (3) II. Mr. Halterman 


Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts on the 
part of those concerned to obtain harmony. 


152. History of the Labor Movement. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
An analysis in historical perspective of the American and foreign labor 
movements, their organizational structures, ideologies, policies, and 
practices. 


175. Government and Business. (3) IT. Mr. Kennedy 
A study of those industries in which competition has been supplanted by 
positive public control; an investigation of the methods and problems of 
regulation and of government ownership and operation. 


180. International Trade. (3) II. Mr. Plous 
Fundamental factors in international economic relations. 


GEOGRAPHY 


LOWER DIVISION CouURSES 


1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography. (3) I. 
The main features of the physical environment in their relationship to 
man’s life and activities. 


+1B. Regional and Economic Geography. (3) IT. 
Selected regions, with wide application of the principles of human and 
economic geography. 


HISTORY 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required: Units 
History 4A-4B. History of Europe ..................0- 3-3 


and either History 17A—17B. Political and Social History 
of the United States, or 
History 8A—8B. History of the Americas.............. 3-3 


{+ Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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The Major: 
Required: 24 units of upper division work in history. The major must 
include 6 units in European history and 6 units in American history, the 
other 12 units to be selected in consultation with the adviser. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4A-4B,. History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Topping, Mr. Adams 
A comprehensive survey of European civilization from ancient times to 
the present. Beginning each semester. 4A, Ancient and Medieval Civiliza- 
tions, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern Civilization. Not open to juniors or 
seniors except by permission of the instructor. Two lectures, one quiz 
section per week. 


8A-8B. History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 
The development of the Western Hemisphere from the discovery to the 
present. For the colonial period, attention is given to exploration and 
settlement, institutions, expansion and imperial rivalries. For the modern 
period, emphasis is on independence achievement, evolution of national- 
ities, and inter-American relationships. 


17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
The Staff 
The evolution of American institutions and civilization. For the general 
student and to provide a basis for advanced study. Two lectures, one quiz 
section per week. 
For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Institu- 
tions, see page 44. 


39. History of California and the Pacific Coast. (3) I. Mr. Buchanan 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisites to upper division courses are as follows: 
History 4A—4B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 103, 111, 113A-113B, 
115, 121, 130, 131, 141, 150, 152 A-152B, 153A—153B, and 187. 
History 17A-17B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 171, 173, 174, 175, 
181. 


103. History of Europe in the Eighteenth Century. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century, with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 
century. 


111. Greece and Rome. (3) I. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The Greek world to the time of Alexander and his successors, with special 
attention to fifth-century Athens. Roman imperialism. Society and cul- 
ture in the late Republic and early Empire. 


(113A-113B. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
(3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centur- 
ies, with special emphasis on the interrelationship of the centuries and of 
Kurope to the world. 113A is prerequisite to 113B. 
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115. The Byzantine Empire. (3) IT. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The later Roman Empire (330-1453 A.D.) as the bulwark of Europe 
against Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and culture, 
and as the educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, commercial 
capital of the world. 


121. The Development of Medieval Europe, 400 to 1300. (3) I. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the fourth 
century. Analysis of distinctive medieval institutions: feudalism, the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the universal Church. Stress on the medieval 
background of modern problems. 


+130. The Renaissance. (3) II. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Innovations in thought, action, and artistic expression in Western Europe, 
1300-1500. 


131. History of the British Empire. (3) II. Mr. Nettles 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British ex- 
pansion and the growth of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


141, The Reformation. (3) IT. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Social, religious, and intellectual changes in Europe from 1500 to 1648. 


150. History of Russia. (3) IT. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the present, 
with special emphasis upon the importance of Russian history to an under- 
standing of contemporary Russia. 


152A-152B. The Constitutional History of England. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Nettles 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or consent of the instructor. 
A historical study of the governmental system of Great Britain. An 
examination of medieval institutions, a survey of the development of 
Parliament, and the growth of constitutional liberties and the cabinet 
system of government through the nineteenth century. 


153A-153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Nettles 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The political, constitutional, economic, and cultural development of the 
British Isles. 


160. Hispanic Civilization. (2) I. } Mr. Powell 
Historical development of the basic, social, cultural, and _political- 
economic elements in Spain and Portugal, from ancient times to the 
present. Readings in English, Spanish, or Portuguese (in accordance with 
preparation and objectives of individual students). 


161. Hispanic-American Civilization. (2) IT. Mr. Powell 
Social and cultural patterns of the Brazilian and Spanish-American ways 
of life. Emphasis upon the modern period, with some treatment of colonial 
background. Readings in English, Spanish, or Portuguese (in accordance 
with preparation and objectives of individual students). 


{ Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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162A—162B. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. “Mr. Powell 
For the colonial period (to about 1810) emphasis is given to Spanish and 
Portuguese backgrounds, exploration and conquest, and institutional de- 
velopment. This is followed by treatment of independence achievement, 
international relationships, struggle toward national political stability, 
and cultural developments. ; 


{166. History of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
Development from pre-Columbian times to the present. Emphasis upon 
the blending of European and native cultures to form a Mexican nation. 
Detailed treatment of the Mexican Revolution since 1911, and relations 
with the United States. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


171. Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
Political and social history of the Thirteen Colonies, their neighbors, 
settlement, westward expansion, beginnings of culture, and a study of 
the causes of the American Revolution and of the Revolution itself. 


173. Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, or equivalent. 
History of the United States from 1850 to 1877. Ordinarily restricted to 
seniors majoring in the social sciences. Emphasis is on the use of the 
William Wyles Library. 


174. Recent History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: History 174—17B, or equivalent. 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1900 to the present time. 


175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) L 
Prerequisite: History 17A-17B, or equivalent. Mr. Buchanan 
The diplomatic history of the United States, 


181. The American West. (3) II. Mr. Jacobs 
Prerequisite: History 17A-17B, or equivalent. 
A study of the West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the 
present. 


187. History of the Modern Near East. (3) II. Mr. Nettles 
Prerequisite: History 44—4B, or equivalent. 
Historical background of the Near East; decline and dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire, the rise of national states, and the rivalry of the great 
powers. 


+188. Historical Method and Historiography. (1-3) II. Mr. Adams 
An introduction to the methods and practices of historical research and 
writing. A study of selected problems, of great historians, and of the place 
of history in society and culture. Open to history majors in their junior 
or senior year. | 


199, Independent Studies in History. (2-4) deLL The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


ft Not to be given, 1952-1953, 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required : 
12 units of lower division courses in philosophy, including : 


Units 
Philosophy 20A-20B. History of Philosophy ............ 3-3 
qehOSODNY ol. Deductive Li0QIG), 2.3 wale oes. ok ase oe ae es 3 


(Must be taken either as preparation for the major or in 
the upper division.) 


The Major: 


Required: 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 6 of which may be 
in related courses in other departments or subject fields in the Department of 
Social Sciences with the approval of the departmental adviser. At the begin- 
ning of the senior year, the student must submit for approval to the depart- 
ment a statement of the courses which he expects to offer in fulfillment of the 
major requirements for graduation. 

At the present time, the courses in other subject fields available and accept- 
able for 6 units of the philosophy major are as follows: 


English 143. Interrelations of Literature and Philosophy... 3 
Sociology 162A—162B. Modern Reform Movements ....... 3-3 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) I, II. The Staff 
An examination, primarily for students not likely to continue in philoso- 
phy, of the leading philosophical ideas in terms of which western civiliza- 
tion has sought to understand itself and the world of which it is a part. 
Course 1 not open for credit to students who have completed course 6A. 


+3. Logic in Practice. (3) I, Il. Mr. Wienpahl 
Language and its analysis as an instrument of sound thinking in morals, 
politics and everyday life. This course is open to all students. 


6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
This course introduces the student to the central problems and types of 
philosophy in their relation to science and society. Course 6A is prerequi- 
site to 6B and is not open for credit to students who have completed 
course 1. Students are urged to defer taking course 6A-6B until their 
sophomore year. 


20A-20B. History of Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wienpahl 
I. From the Pre-Socratic to Plotinus. 
II. Scholasticism, humanism, and the rise of modern science; continental 
rationalism (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz); British empiricism (Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume); Kant and nineteenth-century German idealism. 


30. Inductive Logic. (3) I. Mr. Simpson 
The use of logic in science and practical life; fallacies; theory of indirect 
evidence; construction of scientific hypotheses; probability and statistical 
methods. 


31. Deductive Logic. (3) II. Mr. Simpson 
The elements of formal logic; Aristotle’s logic; modern symbolic logic. 
The forms of reasoning and the structure of language. 
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UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


100. Science, Society and the Arts. (3) I, IT. Mr. Wienpahl 
This course climaxes the student’s general education by utilizing the 
knowledge gained in 3 years of liberal studies in actual philosophical 
analysis of central ideas, problems, and conflicts of our society. The 
course aims at clarification of these ideas, problems and conflicts which 
cut across departmental lines, by approaching them from the standpoint 
of the individual student. 


104A-104B., Ethics, (3-3) Yr. Mr. Fingarette, Mr. Girvetz 
104A. The history and development of ethical theory. 
104B. Practical application of 104A to analyses of ethical choice and 
deliberation, problems of society, and the role of the individual in society. 


108. Social Philosophy. (3) IT. Mr. Fingarette 
An analysis of the basic concepts and methods of the social sciences and 
of the relationship of the social to the biological and physical sciences. 
Basic problems of human personality and values in relation to their social 
matrix. 


124. Philosophy of Science. (3) II. Mr. Simpson 
A critical examination of the procedures and methods of the deductive 
and inductive sciences with special attention to the problems for theory of 
knowledge which they raise. Consent of instructor required. 


135, Contemporary Philosophy. (3) IT. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. 
Positivism, materialism, and philosophies of science in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, with special reference to logical: positivism, prag- 
matism, and scientific empiricism. 


136. Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Art. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Relation of the philosophy of art to the artist’s activities, to aesthetic 
experience, and to the criticism of art. The principal theories of the nature 
of art, of aesthetic contemplation; and of beauty, sublimity, and: other 
categories of aesthetic value. Nature and validity of the standards of 
eriticism. atl 

162. Continental Rationalism. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. i 
The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


163. British Empiricism. (3) IT. Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


199, Independent Studies in Philosophy. (2-3) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required : Units 


Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science ...... a 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions ............... 3 
Fistory 4A-4B. History; of Europe 4...(4....4.4. cee 3-3 


or 
History 17A-17B. Political and Social History of the 
United Statest 2A re, aan oe eee 3-3 
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The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in the major, 18 units of which 
must be taken in political science. Six units may be included from history or 
other courses approved by the department. The student’s major adviser will 
designate the appropriate sequence of courses in each of the special fields of 
Government and Politics, Public Administration, International Relations, or 
Law and Political Theory. 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 
1. Introduction to Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Brown 


The forces and principles which operate in the ‘field of government and 
law. 
2. Political Institutions. (3) IT. Mr. Brown 


Contemporary foreign governments, with particular attention to Britain, 
France, and Russia. 


20A-20B. American Political Development. (3-3) I, II. 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Goodspeed, Mr. Town 
A broad survey of the principles which underlie American democracy and 
the operation of federal, state and local governments. 20A is devoted 
primarily to political development on the national level, 20B stresses 
federal-state relations and the conduct of state and local governments, 
with particular reference to California. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


113. American Political Thought. (2) I. Mr. Town 
A study of the works of selected American political thinkers from Madi- 
son and Jefferson to the present. 


117. Elements of Jurisprudence, (3) II. Mr. Town 
Fundamental legal principles, especially from the analytical, historical, 
philosophical, and sociological points of view. Particular attention will 
be given to American theories of the function of law. 


7121. International Relations, (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world politics. 


124. International Organization. (2) IT. Mr. Goodspeed 
The development of the idea of international organization. The establish- 
ment of the League of Nations; formation and problems of the United 
Nations and other agencies of international codperation. 


129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (3) II. . Mr. Goodspeed 
A study of the basic factors that underlie the foreign policies of the 
great powers. 


136. Political Development of the Far East. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The political and social development of the peoples of the Far Hast from 
the earliest times to the present, with emphasis upon China and Japan. 


137. Political Development of South Asia. (3) IT. Mr. Brown 
The political and social development of the peoples of South Asia from 
the earliest times to the present, with major emphasis upon India and 
Ceylon. 
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148A-148B. Governments of Latin America. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Goodspeed 
The government and politics of the Latin-American states. 148A empha- 
sizes the ABC powers and Peru; 148B stresses the Caribbean area and 
Mexico, with special attention to the growth of Pan-Americanism. 


150. Federal Government and Administration. (2) I. Mr. Turner 
An examination of the powers, administrative structure, and operation of 
the federal government. 


152. Political Parties and Politics. (3) IT. Mr. Turner 
The organization, activities, and functions of political parties and pres- 
sure groups in the United States. 


157. American Constitutional Law. (3) I. Mr. Town 
A study of the principles of the federal constitution as developed through 
judicial interpretation and usage, including federal-state relations, re- 
strictions on the federal government, and the status of individual rights. 


158. Administrative Regulation of Business. (2) IT. Mr. Turner 
The administration, the law and the politics of business regulation 
through administrative agencies. 


7162. Municipal Government and Administration. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
Governmental problems of urban communities and the development of 
modern techniques for their solution. 


172. State Government and Administration. (3) II. Mr. Town 
The structure of state and county government, with particular reference 
to current administrative problems. 


181. Principles of Public Administration. (3) I. Mr. Turner 
The growth of organization and procedures required in handling the in- 
creasingly complex administration of governmental powers and services. 


188. Bibliography and Research Methods in Political Science. (1-3) I, IT. 
Mr. Brown 
A study of the major sources of material and information in the politi- 
cal science field and of the various procedures used in making research 
studies. Where possible, Wyles Library sources will be employed. 


189A-—189B. Political Theory. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Brown 
Theories of political control and the relationship of man and the state. 


COMBINATION SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Preparation for the Major: 
History 4A—4B and two one-year sequences from the following list of 
five. Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in preparation for 
the major. 


Units 
1. Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science.... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions.............. 3 
2. Sociology 1. Introductory Sociology... .:.....snuuemee 3 
Sociology 2. Social Institutions... ...<...%. «0 .)eaeaee 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization...............+s0% 3 
3. Anthropology 1-2. General Anthropology.............. 3-3 

4, Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics............ 3-3 
5. Philosophy 6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy......... 3-3 

or oe 

Philosophy 20A-20B. History of Philosophy.......... » 3-3 
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The Major: 


Required: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in the subject 
field of emphasis in the social sciences, and 6 units in each of two other sub- 
ject fields of the social sciences. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Preparation for the Major: 

Required: Units 
1. Six units of lower division sociology to be chosen from: 

Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology................ 

Sociology. 2 mocia) Institutions, ....sin css ce Ay. cis cas sie 

Sociology 7. Social Disorganization ................... 

2. A year sequence, 6 units, in economies, history or political 

science to be chosen from: 

Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics............ 3-3 

History 4A—4B. History of Europe. .....55........200- 3-3 

Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science.... 3 

3 

3 


Go Go OO 


Political Science 2. Political Institutions.............. 


The Major: 

Required: 24 units of upper division sociology or anthropology courses. The 
student’s major adviser will designate the appropriate sequence of courses in 
each of the special fields such as Sociological Theory, Cultural Anthropology, 
Social Psychology, Social Work, and Population Problems. 

Students intending to engage in graduate study should plan to take a course 
in statistics: either Economics 2 or Psychology 5. Mathematics 1 is a pre- 
requisite for both statistics courses. | 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Introductory Sociology. (3) I, II. 
The study of social relations, including consideration of cultural varia- 
tion, socialization, social stratification, the social processes, population 
problems, and social change. . 


2. Social Institutions. (3) I. .- Mr. Girvetz 
The nature and processes of social institutions with emphasis upon eco- 
nomic, political, familial, and other institutions, 


7. Social Disorganization. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1. 
The nature of social “organization” and “disorganization.” The study of 
behaviors symptomatic of societal disorganization such as family disor- 
ganization, crime and delinquency, suicide, alcoholism, and intra-societal 
conflict. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division standing 
and Sociology 1, or 2, or the equivalent. 


120. Marriage and the Family. (3) I, II. —— 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1, 2, or 7, or consent of the instructor. 
The economic, social, and psychological aspects of family life, past and 
present. Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 
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130. Social Change. (3) IT. 
A study of theories of social change and the meaning of progress; an 
analysis of the factors involved and their relevance to contemporary 
trends. 


135. Principles of Social Welfare. (3) II. 
The principles and methods of modern social work. Problems of both case 
work and group work will be studied. The course will be of especial value 
for those students expecting to continue further study in the field at some 
other institution. 


153. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1, Psychology 1A, or consent of instructor. 
The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of attitude; 
opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation. 


162A-162B. Modern Reform Movements. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Girvetz 
A historical survey and comparative analysis of utopianism, socialism, 
communism, classical and contemporary liberalism, and other systems of 
reform and reconstruction. 


166. Group Behavior. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1 and Psychology 1A or consent of instructor. 
The meaning of group membership; group effects and leadership possi- 
bilities; an analysis of the structure and function of representative group- 
types; political and religious group behavior. This course is not open to 
students who have taken or are currently enrolled in Psychology 145, 
Social Psychology. 


182. Criminology. (3) I. 
Various theories of crime and punishment in contemporary and other 
societies; criminal behavior systems. 


185. Population. (3) I. 
A study of the causes and consequences of population movement, distribu- 
tion, composition, and growth. 


189. Minority Group Relations. (3) IT. can apecse 
Problems of race and minority groups in the United States. 


199. Independent Studies in Sociology. (1-3) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing. 


SPEECH 


John C, Snidecor, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 

Evelyn K. de Voros, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

*Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech, Chairman. 
_ Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 
_ Rollin W. Quimby, Ph.D., Instructor in Speech. 
_ Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Instructor in Speech. 


The Department of Speech offers a major in the Division of Applied Arts 
which prepares for work in speech leading to special secondary credentials 
and to specialized graduate work. 

The major in the Division of Liberal Arts gives greater emphasis to general 
_ education outside of the field of speech, and presents a nonspecialized program 
in rhetoric, dramatic production, and remedial speech. Speech credentials may 
also be combined with the liberal arts major. 

Requirements for the Major in Speech. Students must present, by the first 
half of the junior year, a program to be examined and approved by the depart- 
ment chairman. The program may be amended from time to time after con- 
sultation with the chairman. 

Preparation for the Major in Speech. Students should have passed Subject 
A (either examination or course) before taking Speech 11. By special arrange- 
ment students may take Subject A and Speech 11 concurrently. English 1A 
and 1B may be taken concurrently with lower division work in speech. 

Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts as speech majors will meet the divisional basic re- 
quirements as follows: | 


Units 
BCleMCh meet te it MMT Jan. 4.5 SE nett, fia Ste ss ware 10 
Social science (including psychology)................... 21 
STU MUUMIC Gere Nt as ole Mie Tein tthe. eta tg 4 
Hn ghelaana. speech ca numeme scsi are dle) Sues a 12 
Phvincahedicationasamtnss tne ae sik te as see hehe 2 
ATU GoeMECCLON GOL (ANA a uy dia See Bee Gace athe os ahaa hs 6 
ROULTOUCHEGIOCULY GSE batt 0, al mony + ON eh clol. We Agha Nsia.. 6 


The program must include 42 units of speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are the required courses for the major 
in speech in the Division of Applied Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: 


Speech 11, Fundamentals of Speech... i .vs.0)55 260.0. 06 ets 3 
Bpecenacrurelaoating. 37. att. cos mipd boaibulasiclncs athe uals 3 
Speech 45. Orientation to the Theater................... 3 
Speech 46. Voice Articulation Improvement.............. 3 
BPC PCF NONOtICE ays aienis Caen 8 idea eile cope hte 3 
Speech 58. Argumentation and Public Discussion......... 3 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department : 
chairman: 


Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting................0.00. 3 
Speechi40. Radio Broadcasting .2 0.236. iia a fetes eee 3 
SPeCeUR A DODALG Ce Morn Cane cet cate ale ls Geet oily e's 3 
pPoceke (Uso ta VeCra tt mina. hited Vall dee ie. Pek eae was 3 


1 In residence fall semester only, 1952-1953. 
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Upper Division Speech Courses: Units 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking.................. 3 
Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting, or 
Speech 159A or 159B. Participation in Theatrical Produc- 

PIONS ee ose = bis ohare Patan diele ws ae mce eles Oho = Wenge op ee er 3 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Speech 135. Theory of Directing... ..<.. .%. 31. see 3 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech............ 3 
Speech 172. Speech. Correetion \......°... /:.. .:-semin ae 3 


Divisional Requirements, Liberal Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the Di- 
vision of Liberal Arts will meet the divisional basic requirements as listed on 
page 48. 

The program must include 39 units of speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are required courses for the major in 
speech in the Division of Liberal Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: 


Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech. . 2°. 2221) ee eee 3 
Speech 42. Oral Reading .......2..2.5.0.+. 000i 3 
Speech 45. Orientation in the Theater................... 3 
Speech 50. Phoneties | 2.5... Ses os oe 3 
Speech 52. Debate 

or 
Speech 58. Argumentation and Publie Discussion......... 3 

Upper Division Speech Courses: 

Speech 130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address...... 3 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech 

or 
Speech 172. Speech. Correction... .......... 0 oe ween 
Speech 160. Development of the Theater................ 3 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination........... 3 


Four of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Speech 117. General. Semantics, ,....... . ae. ae ie 3 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking........... (oo igen 3 
Speech 135. Theory. of Directing. .... 2... ee eee 3 
Speech 142. Advanced Oral Reading...............2c000- 3 
Speech 152. Playwriting ...:......1.5. 5.260 3 
Speech 157. Contemporary Drama .......... see 3 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Public Discussion........ 3 
Speech 199. Independent Studies in Speech.............. 3 


Divisional Major, Applied Arts. A divisional major in the applied arts is 
offered for students combining an interest in art and the theater. (See Applied 
Arts Division, page 47.) 

Credential Programs. Recommendations are made to the State Department 

of Education for two types of speech credentials: 

(1) The special secondary credential in speech arts, entitling the holder to 
teach public speaking and dramaties in the public schools. 

(2) The speech credential in the correction of speech defects, entitling the 
holder to offer corrective work in speech in the publie schools. This credential 
must be combined with one of the following: (a) general elementary creden- 
tial, (b) general junior high credential, (c) early childhood education cre- 
dential, (d) special secondary credential in speech arts. Students applying for 
the correction credential need not be speech majors. 
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Courses in Education required for a credential in each of the above groups 
are: Education 57, 110, 111, 147, 170, Education Sp. 192A. In addition, Edu- 
eation Sp. 192B and Psychology 148, 168 or 178 are required for the credential 
in speech correction. 

Courses in English. Students who are primarily interested in dramatic and 
radio production are expected to elect English 117E or J and English 114A 
and/or 114B. 

Allied Courses. For courses recommended in the allied fields of music, art, 
industrial arts, and science, students should consult their departmental adviser. 

Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must maintain an 
average grade of C or higher in upper division speech courses. After the com- 
pletion of Speech 198, students must pass a written or an oral examination 
based upon a review of their work in speech. During the same semester they 
must publicly demonstrate skill in speech performance. 

Requirements for the Minor in Speech. A minor in speech consists of 18 
units: 9 lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 11), and 9 upper division. 
The remaining units are selected by the student subject to the approval of his 
speech adviser. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11. Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite to all speech courses except with the permission of the in- 
structor. 


Orientation in the field of speech. Emphasis on improving speech through 
participation in public speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 


21. Discussion and Problem Solving. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Speech 11, English 1A or 1B. 
Group expression and problem solving through discussion. Presentation 
of discussions related to significant social, literary, artistic, philosophical, 
and scientific movements and concepts contributing to our cultural heri- 
tage. Primarily for those not majoring in speech. 


30. Fundamentals of Acting. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
Development of the actor’s basic skills of voice and body through the 
use of readings, lectures, exercises, and projects. Includes a study of stage 
techniques and psychological aspects of characterization. 


31. Public Speaking. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Practice in preparing various types of speeches with attention to content, 
the organization of speech material, and oral presentation. 


40. Radio Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
The principles and techniques of radio broadcasting. Emphasis will be 
placed on radio speech, and various types of radio presentations. Students 
will participate in regularly scheduled class productions working from 
professional and student-written scripts. 


42. Oral Reading. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Designed for those who wish to increase their ability to interpret from the 
printed page. A study of the different types of literature and the various 
techniques of oral interpretation. 


745. Orientation in the Theater. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Designed to acquaint the student with the general nature of dramatic 
presentation, including elements of dramatic structure, types of drama, 
and the contributions of the actor, director, designer, technician, and 
audience. 


+ Not to be given, 1952-1953. 
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46. Voice and Articulation Improvement. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
The bases of correct sound formation, and standards for the use of voice 
and pronunciation. Practical training on an individual basis is emphasized. 
Open to students who have not had Speech 11 and who have the consent 
of the instructor. 


50. Phonetics. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
Systematic and scientific consideration of physiological, linguistic, cul- 
tural, and historical factors of American pronunciation. Detailed study of 
the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


52. Debate. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class inembers will participate in 
intercollegiate forensic activities, 


58. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Introduction to forms of argument, analysis, evidence, and speech organ- 
ization. Participation in discussion projects. 


+70. Stagecraft. (3) I. 
Study of the physical theater and of the design, construction, painting, 
and lighting of stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set con- 
struction and backstage duties in connection with college dramatic pro- 
ductions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


117. General Semantics. (3) II. Mr. Snidecor 
The systematic study of the meaning of language as it relates to human 
behavior. The principles and techniques thus derived are applied to per- 
sonal and social problems. 


7130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address. (3) IT. Mr. Palmer » 
A study of the basic constituents of rhetoric as presented by Plato and 
Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and mod- 
ern rhetoricians; evaluation of the great speeches of history in the light 
of rhetorical theory. 


131, Advanced Public Speaking. (3) I, II. Mr. Palmer 
Special attention to audience analysis and consideration of persuasion 
techniques as applied to platform speaking. 


135. Theory of Directing. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial 
restatement in theatrical terms. 


136. Introduction to Remedial Speech. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
Elementary speech retraining with emphasis on the more basic problems 
encountered in the classroom. 


140. Radio Broadcasting. (3) IT. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: Speech 40 or equivalent radio experience. 
Advanced production of regularly scheduled programs over local radio 
stations. Work will include participation in the various types of radio 
programs. 


142. Advanced Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: Speech 42 recommended. 
Advanced theory and practice of oral interpretation using representative 
types of prose and poetry including contemporary plays. Emphasis is 
placed on well-developed individual projects. é 
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7152. Playwriting. (3) IT. Mr. Hatlen 
A consideration of dramatic technique and structure, leading to the com- 
position of original plays. 


155. Play Production. (3) IT. Mr. Hatlen 
A course designed to acquaint the student with the theoretical and 
practical processes of play production. 


_ +157. Contemporary Drama. (3) IT. Mr. Hatlen 
A study of Ibsen and subsequent dramatists—English, Continental, 
American. 

158. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Advanced training in discussion methods. Emphasis on public per- 
formance. 


159A—159B. Participation in Theatrical Productions. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Students are assigned projects in acting, stagecraft, directing, and other 
phases of production contributing to a program of play readings, work- 
shop plays, and major productions. 


160. Development of the Theater. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
A survey of the theater from early Greek origins to the present time. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the nature of the physical playhouse, modes of act- 
ing and staging, and the contributions of important figures. 


172. Speech Correction. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
The elementary neuromuscular and psychological bases of speech. Nature, 
causes, and remedial procedures for correcting phonatory, articulatory, 
and psychological speech disorders. Should be taken prior to Speech 177. 


177. Methods in Speech Correction. (3) IT. Mr. Snidecor 
Diagnostic and remedial techniques as these are applied at the school and 
clinical level; observation and practical work with a variety of speech 
and hearing problems. 


198. Comprehensive Final Examination. (3) I. The Staff 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and re- 
view. Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations. Dem- 
onstration of performance in speaking and reading. 


199. Independent Studies in Speech. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


> 


The following courses in the Department of Education are specifically re- 
lated to the Department of Speech: Education Sp. 190; Sp. 192A; and Sp. 
192B. For descriptions of these courses, see the Department of Education. 


The Speech Clinic 


Adjacent to the speech classrooms and offices is maintained a Speech Lab- 
oratory which houses recording machines, motion picture cameras, and testing 
devices to implement instruction. The staff sets up weekly conference hours in 
the laboratory for the assistance of individuals in all the speech classes, par- 
ticularly for the projects described under Speech 11, Speech 31, Education 
Sp. 190, and for assistance in correction of speech deviations in any student 
of the College. 


+ Not to be given, 1952-1953. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Social Philosophy. 
Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy and Dean of the Division of 
Liberal ‘Arts. 
“Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 
Elliot A. P. Evans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 
*William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of English. 
Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Chairman 
of the Tutorial Committee. 
Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 
Victor J. Towne, M.A., Lecturer in Political Science. 


The purpose of tue Lutorial Program is to give superior students a broadly 
liberal education, without the limitations of the traditional major, by rigorous 
training in the arts of critical reading, discussion, and writing. An average 
grade of B or better in the freshman year is ordinarily a prerequisite to can- 
didacy, although the Tutorial Committee will admit those students with a 
grade average lower than B who can be shown by other evidence than grades 
to be the type of student who would profit by the program. Properly qualified 
students who have spent their freshman year elsewhere may also be admitted. 

The distinctive feature of the program is individual instruction by tutorials, 
Each student will have two tutors with whom he will meet weekly for indi- 
vidual instruction and guidance during each semester of the junior and senior 
years. A sophomore colloquium will provide a bridge between freshman courses 
and the later tutorial work. The colloquium is a formal discussion group con- 
ducted by two instructors. Students will participate in discussion of books 
selected to develop their ability to read critically and to acquaint them with 
some of the basic writings of the modern world. 

The colloquium is open to all students as an elective whether they plan to 
participate in the Tutorial Program or not. 

The Tutorial Program may be elected as a minor. In this case the student 
will take 12 instead of 24 units of tutorial courses during his junior and senior 
years. 

The curriculum is summarized as follows: 

1. The program in general education in Liberal Arts (see page 48). 

2. Additional courses contributing to general education. 

3. Electives chosen in consultation with tutors. 

4. Courses designated for auditing. 

5. Colloquia and tutorials. (The tutorials will be introduced in 1952-1953.) 


Lower Division CoursEs . 
Colloquium 1. (2) I. The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social and 
Philosophical Implications. Mr. Girvetz, The Staff 
Colloquium 2. (2) II. Early American Civilization. Mr. Willson, Mr. Jacobs 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


Tutorial 101A-101B. (3-3) I, II. \ Tutors to be selected from the tutorial 


; staff according to the interests and re- 
Tutorial 102A-102B. (3-3) I, II. quirements of the students. 


* Absent on leave, 1952-1953. 
2 In residence spring semester only, 1952-1953. 
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Abbreviations used, 53 
Absence, leave of, 33 
Addition of courses, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 31 
Address, change of, 35 
Administration credentials, 73 
Administration of the University, 7, 8 
Admission 
after graduation, 27 
application for, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 25 
as a special student, 27, 28 
by examination, 26 
of former students, 28 
requirements, 25—28 
to advanced standing, 26 
to freshman standing, 25 
Advanced standing, 26 
Advisers, 46 
Agriculture, preparation for, 61 
American History and Institutions, 44 
Anthropology, courses, 138 
Application 
(see also Petitions of students) 
fee for admission, 36 
for admission, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 25 
for admission as special student, 27, 28 
for admission by examination, 26 
for admisison to advanced standing, 5, 6 
(calendar) ; 26 
for change of major, 34 
for employment or placement, 41, 42 
for graduation candidacy and 
credentials, 5, 6 (calendar) 
for readmission, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 28 
for reclassification of residence status, 
37, 40 
for refund of fees, 38 
for scholarships, loans or grants-in-aid, 
40, 41 
for student teaching, 71 
for transcripts of record, 30 
Applied Arts 


aims, 21 
curricula, 22 
Dean of, 21 


division, 21, 46 
divisional majors, 47 
divisional requirements, 46—47 
freshman program, 47 
major fields of study, 47 
program in general education, 46, 47 
teacher education, 47 
Approval of freshman programs, 29 
Approval of housing, 39 
Aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 30 
Art 
courses, 54 
department, 54 
majors, 54—57 
minor, 57 
requirements for degree in, 54-57 
Santa Barbara Museum of, 23 
teaching credential program, 57 
Associated Students, 37, 42 
Attorney for the Regents in Residence 
Matters, 37 
Authority of instructors, 35 


Bachelor of arts degree, 21, 44 
Bacteriology course, 64 
Berkeley, University of California, 21 


Biological Sciences 
comprehensive examination, 34 (final 
examinations), 61 
department, 61 
majors, 61-63 


Biology 
courses, 63 
major, 61 


Board and lodging, 38, 39 

Books and stationery, 38, 42 
Bookstore, College, 42 

Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 23 


Botany 
courses, 65—66 
major, 62 


Calendar, 1952-1953, 5, 6 
Change of address, 35 
Change of major, 34 
Change of program, 31, 34 
Chemistry 
courses, 128 
major, 127 
minor, 128 
“Cinch notices’’—see Mid-semester Warn- 


ing 
Classification and numbering of courses, 53 
College aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 30 
College Bookstore, 42 
Comprehensive examinations, 34 (final 
examinations), 54, 61, 82, 155 
Constitution (see American History and 
Institutions), 44 
Codéperating institutions, 23 
Counseling 
high school students, 26 
major students, 46 
Course designations, 53 
Courses of instruction, 53 
Credentials 
combinations of, 72 
elementary school administration, 73 
elementary supervision, 73 
special secondary, 47, 57, 70, 88, 93, 
108, 118, 152 
supervision in special fields, 74 
teaching, 47, 50, 57, 69-74, 88, 93, 108, 
118, 152 
Credit by examination, 34 
Curricula 
Applied Arts, 22 
Liberal Arts, 22 
survey of, 22 


Davis, University of California, 21 
Dean 
of Applied Arts, 21 
of Liberal Arts, 21 
of Men, 31, 35, 39, 42 
of Women, 31, 35, 39, 42 
Deficiencies, removal of entrance, 27 
Degree, Bachelor of Arts, 21, 44 
Degrees of discipline, 35 
Delivery of student mail, 43 
Dentistry, preparation for, 61 
Departmental majors (see also each depart- 
ment), 22, 47, 48 
Departments, 4, 22 
Directed teaching—see Student Teaching 
Discipline, 34 
Discontinuance without notice, 33 
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Dismissal 

for failure to attend required course in 
military science, 45 

for poor scholarship, 32 
honorable, 33 

Distribution of units, 45 

Divisional majors, 47 

Division of Applied Arts, 21, 46 
general education program, 46, 47 
majors offered, 22, 47 
requirements, 46—47 

Division of Liberal Arts, 22, 48 
general education program, 48 
majors offered, 22, 48 
requirements, 48-51 

Dramatic Arts, 151 

Dropping courses, 31, 33 


Early Childhood Education credential, 70 
Economics 
courses, 139 
Major, 137, 138 
minor, 137 
Education 
courses, 75—78 
credentials, 69—74 
department, 69 
majors, 69, 74 
minor, 74 
student teaching, 51, 71 
Electives, 45 
Elementary Education teaching credential, 


Elementary School Administration creden- 
tial, 73 

Elementary School Supervision credential, 
73 


Eligibility for student offices and activities, 
43 


Employment, student, 41, 42 
Engineering, preparation Hoey DEAT 
English 
courses, 81 
comprehensive, 34, 82 
department, 81 
examination (see Subject A) 5, 6 
(calendar) ; 29, 80 
major, 80 
minor, 80 
requirement for all students, 46, 49, 51 
Entrance’ (see also Application, Examina- 
tions ) 
examination, 26 
examinations at, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 29 
requirements, 25—28 
scholarship deficiencies, 27 
subject deficiencies, 27 
Examinations 
at entrance, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 29 
aptitude, 5, 6 (calendar; 30 
entrance, 26 
final, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 31,00 
for credit, 34 
leave of absence from, 33 
medical and physical at entrance, 5, 6 
(calendar) ; 29, 72 
physical, for teaching credentials, 72 
proficiency, 51, 72 
speech, 52 
Subject A, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 29, 80 
Excuse for absence, 33 
Expenses of students, 36 
Extension ' 
credit toward graduation, 24, 44 
University, 24 


Index 


Faculty (see Officers of Instruction), 9 
Failures, 31 
Fees 
application, 36 
course in Subject A, 38 
general, 36 
incidental, 36 
late registration, 37 
miscellaneous, 37 
nonresident, 36 
refunds, 38 
penalty for non-payment, 35 
student body, 36, 37 
tuition, 36 
Filing application for graduation candidacy 
and credentials, 5, 6 (calendar) 
Filing registration books, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 
34 


Final examinations, 34 
Foreign languages 

courses, 84 

department, 84 

major in French, 84 

major in Spanish, 84 

minors in French and Spanish, 85 
Forensics, 151 
Forestry, preparation for, 61 
Fraternities, 42 


French 
courses, 85 
major, 84 


Freshman program in the Applied Arts, 47 
Freshman programs, approval of, 29 


General education 
aims, 21, 22 
curricula, 21, 22, 46, 47, 48-51, 156 
in Applied Arts, 46, 47 j 
in Liberal Arts, 48-51, 156 
General fees, 36 
General information, 36 
General regulations, 29 
Geography courses, 141 
Geology courses, 130 
German courses, 85 
Government 
courses, 148 
student, 37, 42 
Grade points, 31 
Grade reports, 31 
Grades of scholarship, 30, 31 
Graduation requirements 
filing application for candidacy, 5, 6 
(calendar) 
former, 46 
general, 30, 31 (see Grade points), 
44-52 


military science, 45, 105 
present, 46 
present, Applied Arts, 46-47 
present, Liberal Arts, 48-51 
residence, 44 

Grants-in-aid, 40 

Graphie arts, 97—99 


Health Education 
courses, 122—124 
minor, 118 
Health service, 41 
High school 
authorities, 26 
counselors, 26 
programs for admission, 25 


History 
courses, 142 
major, 141 


minor, 137 


Index 


Home Economics 
courses, 88 
department, 87 
divisional major, 88 
major, 87 
related courses, 91 
teaching credential, 88 

Honorable dismissal, 33 

Honor societies, 43 

Housing, 39 
approval of, 39 


Incidental fee, 36 
Incomplete grade, 30 
Industrial Arts 

courses, 94 

department, 92 

major, 92--93 

minor, 9% 

teaching credentials, 93 
Information, general, 36 


Jobs (see Student employment), 41, 42 
Junior High School Education credentials, 
71 


Kindergarten-primary teaching credential, 
70 


Languages, foreign (see Foreign 
Languages), 84 
Late registration, 29 
Latin courses, 86 
‘Law, preparation for, 137 
Leave of absence, 33 
Liberal Arts 
aims, 22 
courses to be completed in lower division, 
49, 51 : 
curricula, 22 
Dean of, 21 
division, 22, 48 
majors offered, 48 
programs in general education, 48-51 
Library, 22 
Living accommodations (see Housing), 39 
Living expenses, 38 
Load (see Students’ programs), 33 
Loan funds, 41 
Lodging and board, 38, 39 
Los Angeles, University of California, 21 
Lower division, 45 
courses to be completed in, 49, 51 
numbering of courses in, 53 
Mail, student, 43 
Major, change of, 34 
Majors (see also under each department) 
22, 47, 48 
Mathematics 
courses, 101 
department, 100 
major, 100 
minor, 100 
Matriculation, 29 
‘Medical examinations, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 29, 


Medical technology, preparation for, 61 
Medicine, preparation for, 61 
Meteorology (see Geology courses), 130 
Mid-semester Warning, 31 
Military Science and Tactics 

advanced course, 104 

basic course, 104 

department, 103 

minor, 105 

requirement for graduation, 45, 103 
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Mineralogy, 131 
Minors (see also each department), 52 
approval of minors by department in 
which offered, 52 
Museum 
Santa Barbara Art, 23 
Natural History, 23 
Music 
courses, 110 
department, 106 
general program, 107 
instrumental, 109 
majors, 107 
Majors with credentials, 50, 108-109 
minors, 110 
piano, 109 
publi¢ school, 108 
related courses, 115 
teaching credentials, 50, 108-109 
theory and composition, 107 
vocal, 109 


eee History, Santa Barbara Museum 
of, 23 

Nonresident tuition fee, 36 

Numbering of courses, 53 

Nursing, preparation for, 61 


Organizations, student, 37, 42 
fficers 
of administration, 7-8 
of instruction, 9—20 


Petition forms, 30 
Petitions of students (see also Application), 
0 


3 

for a brief leave of absence, 33 

for change of major, 34 

for change of program, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 
34 


for credit by examination, 34 

for early final examinations, 33 

for leave of absence from a final 
examination, 33 

for leave of absence from a nonfinal 
examination, 33 

for excused or deferred military science, 
45 


for excuse from physical education, 45 

for honorable dismissal, 33 

for withdrawal from a course, 31 

for withdrawal from college, 31 

to carry more or fewer units than usual, 
5, 6 (calendar) ; 33, 34 

to repeat a failed wpper division course, 
32 


to take an upper division course in lower 
division status, 46 
Philosophy 
courses, 145 
major, 145 
Physical and Health Education 
courses, 120—126 
courses for both men and women, 119, 
124-125 
courses for men only, 119 
courses for women only, 125 
department, 116 
major, 117 
minor, 118 
related courses, 122, 125 
requirements for all students, 45, 116, 
117 
teaching credentials, 118 
Physical education requirement for gradu- 
ation, 45, 116, 117 
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Physical examination 
required of all students, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 
29 


for teaching credentials, 72 
Physical science major, 127, 128 
Physical Sciences 
courses, 128-133 
department, 127 
majors, 127 
minors, 128 
Physician, College, 41 
Physics 
courses, 131 
major, 128 P 
Physiology (see Biological Sciences), 65, 
, 67 
Placement 
fee, 42 
Office, 41, 42 
Plant sciences, preparation for, 61 
Points, grade, 31 
Political Science 
courses, 147 
major, 146 
minor, 137 
Practice teaching—see Student Teaching 
Preparation for curricula of the College, 26 
Prerequisites and Recommended Subjects, 


Probation and dismissal, 32 
Proficiency tests, 51, 52, 70, 71, 72, 93 
Programs 
approval of freshman, 29 
average, maximum, and minimum, 33 
changes, 5, 6 (calendar); 31, 33, 34 
of probationary students, 32 (under 
Probation), 33 
Psychological examinations at entrance, 5, 
6 (calendar) ; 30 
Psychology 
courses, 134 
major, 134 
minor, 134 
Public speaking, 151 


Readmission 
after absence, 28 
after graduation, 27 
Recreational activities, 42 
Reéxaminations not permitted, 32 
Refund of fees, 38 
Regents of the University, 7 
Registration 
approval of freshman programs, 29 
dates, 5, 6 
late, 29 
procedure, 29 
Regular sessions, 5, 6, 22 
Regulations, general, 29 
Reinstatement, 32 
Removal of ‘‘E’”’ grades, 30 
Repetition of courses 
lower division, without petition, 32 
upper division on petition, 32 
Report of grades, 31 
Requirements 
Applied Arts, 46-47 
departmental—see under various depart- 
ments 
Liberal Arts, 48-51 
for admission, 25—29 
for degrees and credentials, 44-51 
for graduation, 5, 6. (calendar) ; 30, 31, 
44-52, 105 
(see also Graduation Requirements) 


Index 


Residence matters 
Attorney for Regents in, 37 
rules governing, 39 
Residence requirement for graduation, 44 
Responsibility 
of high school authorities, 26 
of students, 35 
Romance languages (see under French, 
Spanish), 85 
HOT ae Military Science and Tactics), 
103 


Russian courses, 86 


San Francisco, University of California, 21 
Scholarship 
deficiencies, 27 
grades of, 30, 31 
other provisions, 31 
regulations, 30-33 
unsatisfactory, 31-32 
Scholarships, 40 
Secondary school credentials, special, 47, 
57, 70, 88, 93, 108, 118, 152 
Rar a (see Student employment), 41, 


Semester unit, 53 
Social and recreational activities, 42 
Social Sciences 
courses, 138 
combination major, 148 
department, 137 
majors, 137, 139, 141, 145, 148, 149 
major with Junior High School creden- 
tial, 137 
minors, 137 
requirement for all students, 44 
requirements for Applied Arts, 46 
requirements for Liberal Arts, 47, 48, 


Sociology 
courses, 149 
major, 149 
minor, 137 

Sororities, 42 

Spanish 
courses, 86 
major, 84 
minor, 84 


Special examination for course credit, 34 
Special secondary credentials, 47, 57, 70, 
88, 93, 108, 118, 152 

Special students, 27 
Speech 
clinic, 155 
correction credential, 152 
comprehensive examination, 
examinations), 155 
courses, 153 
department, 151 
major, 151, 152 
minor, 153 
teaching credentials, 152 
test, 52 
Statutory subjects, proficiency tests in, 51, 
72 


Student 
activities, 42 
employment, 41 
health service, 41 
mail, 43 
organizations, 37, 42 
programs, 33 
petitions, 30 
(see also Petitions of students) 
responsibility, 35 


84 (final 
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Index 


Student body 

Associated Students, 37, 42 

card, 42 

self-government, 37, 42 
Student teaching 

examinations prior to, 51, 72 

facilities, 72 

grades and requirements, 33, 51, 70-72 
Study load (see student programs), 33 
Subject A 

course, 30, 81 

examination, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 29, 37, 80 
Subject deficiencies, 27 
Summer Session, 22 
Supervised teaching—see student teaching 
Supervision credentials, 73-74 


Teacher education 
curricula, 47, 50, 69 
Teacher placement office, 42 
Transcript of record, 30 
Transfer students, 26, 27, 84 (major in 
French), 93, 106 
Tuition fee for nonresidents of California, 


Tutorial Program, 22, 156 
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Unit and grade-point requirement for 
graduation, 44 
Units, distribution of, 45 
Units of work and credit, 53 
University Extension, 24, 44 
University of California, organization, 21 
Unsatisfactory scholarship, 31—32 
Upper division, 46 
unit requirements, 46 
numbering of courses, 53 


Veterans information, 22 
Vaccination requirement, 25, 28, 29 


Wyles collection, 22 
Withdrawal 
from a course, 31 
from college, 31, 33 (honorable dis- 
missal ) 
unauthorized, 33 


Year courses, 53 
Zoology 


courses, 66 
major, 63 
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American History and Institutions. .....2......9 0s 0) es cee 45 

Military Science... eee et es oe e ote ne 46 

Physical Education ..0 20th 46 

Distribution of Units. 2. 0... ose os nates le ole hee ee 46 
Former Requirements 2.0.5.0... 00 ca ewes ee cls os 0 a ee 47 
Present Requirements. vc «js. 5 spect « tee Spot 4x +5 lye « 47 

Division of Applied Arts. ......2..4.0...50% +44: oe 47 

Division of Liberal Arts... 0s. ..0...%%4....08 5 = 5 ee Oem 49 

Student Teaching 2.6... 6.2 eee bt he 6 51 

Minors: 21.0. k's. 2's oh ele nls ee bp al so ese es 0 ee Ra een 52 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

Explanatory Note... 0.3.2.6 .s cee wes estes eae 6 inn 53 
1-% 4 ee WERE S 54 
Biological Sciences (Biology, Botany, Zodlogy)...............eceeee- 60 
Divisional Majors, Applied Arts........0.:9...2.1. swe 67 
Bducation oi... 00s es ls ae eles bes vee paces see sty enna 69 
HIN glish: (.. ce es o's be ee'y © wh cab alelele ahha lula 4's rr 81 
Foreign Languages (French, German, Latin, Russian and Spanish).... 84 
Home Economics 23\. 1.40). nes’, woo 0's 40 6 oe asad oi Wied een 87 
Industrial Arts (Industrial Arts, Graphie Arts).................0000- 92 
Mathematics 000.0. 0 vets se ses eelne bes pate Ok atriS: 2 100 
Military Science and Tactics. ..........5 20.000 044 010 sey 103 
MUSIC ois 60 05 Seco ela o cie 9 ne ela wie alae a's 0% ble 0 nes tc a 106 
Physical and Health Education. .../......4.%.5 50h see on 116 
Physical Sciences (Chemistry, Geology, Meteorology, Mineralogy, 

Physical Science, Physies) ... 66.25.4045 2.024 5 ek ee 127 
PSYCHOLOGY so. iia alse e's elas Gale's vis on, dele ola a ¥)v-a ulate ear 134 
Social Sciences (Anthropology, Economics, Geography, History, 

Philosophy, Political Science, Combination Social Science, and 

SOClolo gy) insite: wie ai 564 cn'sls we'dine @ <0 boa tue 'eey y woel ae 137 
Ropeeche ica a sf eis Fle 5 wo elas le cle dc bc 0 Wile «Wien tapunL Ne nn 151 
Lutorial’ Program (2.004.002. fe one eels Chl ges oe eee 156 


CALENDAR, FALL SEMESTER, 1953-1954 


1953 
Aug. 15, Saturday 


Aug. 29, Saturday 


Sept. 14, Monday 
*Sept. 15, Tuesday 


*Sept. 16, Wednesday 


*Sept. 17, Thursday 

*Sept. 18, Friday 
Sept. 21, Monday 
Sept. 25, Friday 


Oct. 10, Saturday 
Oct. 23, Friday 


Nov. 13, Friday 
Nov. 26, Thursday 


Dec. 21, Monday, to 
Jan. 2, Saturday 


Dec. 24, Thursday 
Dec. 25, Friday 


Dec. 31, Thursday 
Jan. 1, Friday 


1954 


Jan. 4, Monday 
Jan. 16, Saturday 
Jan. 18, Monday, to 


Jan. 28, Thursday 


Jan. 28, Thursday 


! 


Final date for applications and credentials for admission to the 
fall semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 


Applications for readmission to the fall semester to be filed with 
the Registrar’s Office by students not in attendance during 
the spring semester, 1953. 


Fall semester begins. 


9:00 a.m. Required assembly of new students. Auditorium. 
Testing, physical examinations, counseling—new students. 


Testing (including Subject A) and physical examinations— 
new students. 


Counseling—all students. 
Registration—all students. 
Enrollment in classes—all students. 
Instruction begins. 


Last day for turning in registration books to Registrar’s Office 
without penalty for late filing. 


Last day for petitioning’*for change of program without penalty 
for late petitioning. 


Last day to file application for candidacy for teaching cre- 
dentials and the bachelor’s degree for February, 1954. 


End of first half of fall semester. 
Thanksgiving Day recess. Academic and administrative holiday. 


i Christmas recess. Academic holiday. 


} 


j Christmas holiday. Academic and administrative holiday. 


; New Year’s holiday. Academic and administrative holiday. 


Instruction is resumed. 
Instruction ends. 


i Final examinations. 


Fall semester ends. 


*For details, see fall semester SOHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, SANTA BAR- 


BARA. 


CALENDAR, SPRING SEMESTER, 1954 


1954 
Jan. 15, Friday 


Jan. 28, Thursday 
Jan. 29, Friday 


Feb. 8, Monday 
*Feb. 9, Tuesday 


*Heb. 10, Wednesday 


*Feb. 11, Thursday 

*Heb. 12, Friday 
Feb. 15, Monday 
Feb. 19, Friday 


Feb. 22, Monday 
Mar. 6, Saturday 


Mar. 26, Friday 


Apr. 9, Friday 


Apr. 26, Monday, to 
May 1, Saturday 


May 31, Monday 
June 5, Saturday 


June 7, Monday, to 
June 17, Thursday 


June 17, Thursday 


j 


! 
j 


Final date for applications and credentials for admission to the 
spring semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 


Fall semester ends. 


Applications for readmission to the spring semester to be filed 
with the Registrar by students not in attendance during the 
fall semester, 19538-1954. 


Spring semester begins. 


9:00 a.m. Required assembly of new students. Auditorium. 
Testing, physical examinations, counseling—new students. 


Testing (including Subject A) and physical examinations— 
new students. 


Counseling—all students. 
Registration—all students. 
Enrollment in classes—all students. 
Instruction begins. 


Last day for turning in registration books to Registrar’s Office 
without penalty for late filing. 


Washington’s Birthday. Academic and administrative holiday. 


Last day for petitioning for change of program without penalty 
for late petitioning. 


Last day to file application for candidacy for teaching creden- 
tials and the bachelor’s degree for June or August, 1954. 


Eind of first half of spring semester. 
Spring recess. 


Memorial Day. Academic and administrative holiday. 
Instruction ends. 


Final examinations. 


Spring semester ends. 


* For details, see spring semester SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, SANTA 


BARBARA, 
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THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


REGENTS EX OFFICIO 


His Excellency, EARL WARREN, B.L., J.D. 

Governor of California and President of 
the Regents 
Sacramento 14 


GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, A.B. 
Lieutenant-Governor of California 
State bldg, Los Angeles 12 


JAMES SILLIMAN 
Speaker of the Assembly 
246 Hawthorne st, Salinas 


Roy E. Simpson, M.A., Litt.D. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion 
531 Library and Courts bldg, 
Sacramento 14 


ARTHUR J. McoFappen, B.S., LL.B. 
President of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture 
902 River lane, Santa Ana 


WILLIAM G. MERCHANT 
President of the Mechanics’ Institute 
804 Mechanics’ Institute bldg, San Fran- 
cisco 4 


WARREN H. CROWELL, A.B. 
President of the Alumni Association of 
the University of California 
650 S Spring st, Los Angeles 14 


ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, B.S., LL.D., 
itt.D 


President of the University 
250 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
203 Administration bldg, Los Angeles 24 


APPOINTED REGENTS 


The term of the appointed Regents is sixteen years, and terms expire March 1 of the years 
indicated in parentheses. The names are arranged in the order of original accession to the 


Board. 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS DioKson, B.L. (1958) 
425 S Windsor blvd, Los Angeles 5 


JOHN FRANOIS NEYLAN, LL.D. (1960) 
1 Montgomery st, San Francisco 4 


FRED MOYER JORDAN, A.B. (1954) 
555 S Flower st, Los Angeles 17 


EDWIN W. PAULEY, B.S. (1954) 
717 N Highland av, Los Angeles 38 


Broviz E. AHLPORT, A.B. (1956) 
5657 Wilshire blvd, Los Angeles 36 


EDWARD H. HELLER, A.B. (1958) 
600 Market st, San Francisco 4 


VioToR R. HANSEN, LL.B. (1962) 
Superior Court, Courthouse, 
Los Angeles 12 


EARL J. FENsTON, A.B. (1964) 
504 Helm bldg, Fresno 1 


CHESTER W. NIMITZ, B.S., LL.D. (1956) 
728 Santa Barbara rd, Berkeley 7 
CORNELIUS J. HAGGERTY (1966) 
995 Market st, Room 810, San Fran- 
cisco 3 
JESSE H. STEINHART, A.B., LL.B. (1962) 
111 Sutter st, San Francisco 4 
DONALD H. MoOLAUGHLIN, B.S., A.M., 
Ph.D. (1966) 
100 Bush st, San Francisco 4 
Gus OLSON, B.S. (1960) 
Clarksburg 
GERALD H. Haaqar, A.B., J.D. (1964) 
Central Bank bldg, Oakland 12 
Howarp (©. Narrziaur, B.S., M.S., M.D. 
(1968) 
University of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco 22 
EDWARD W. CarTER, A.B. (1968) 
401 S Broadway, Los Angeles 14 


OFFICERS OF THE REGENTS 


His Excellency, Earl Warren, B.L., J.D. 
Governor of California 

President 

Sacramento 14 
Edward A. Dickson, B.L. 

Chairman 

425 S Windsor blvd, Los Angeles 5 
Robert M. Underhill, B.S. 

Secretary and Treasurer 

240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
James H. Corley, B.S. 

Vice-President—-Business Affairs 

222 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
Olof Lundberg, O.P.A. 

Controller 

401 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
George HE. Stevens 

Assistant Controller 

404 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


Jno. U. Calkins, Jr., B.L., J.D. 
Attorney 
910 Crocker bldg, San Francisco 4 


Ashley H. Conard, B.L., J.D. 
Associate Attorney for the Regents and 
Attorney in Residence Matters 
910 Crocker bldg, San Francisco 4 


George D. Mallory, A.B. 
Assistant Treasurer and Assistant Secre- 


tary 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


George F. Taylor, B.S. 
Assistant Secretary 
101 Administration bldg, Los Angeles 24 


Marjorie J. Woolman 
Assistant Secretary 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


[eed 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Robert Gordon Sproul, B.S., LL.D., Litt.D., President of the University. 

Clark Kerr, Ph.D., Chancellor of the University at Berkeley. 

Raymond B. Allen, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., D.Se., Chancellor of the University at 
Los Angeles. 

James H. Corley, B.S., Vice-President—Business Affairs. 

Baldwin M. Woods, Ph.D., Vice-President—University Extension. 

Monroe E. Deutsch, Ph.D., LL.D., Vice-President and Provost of the Uni- 
versity, Emeritus. 

Claude B. Hutchison, M.S., LL.D., D.Agr. (hon.e.), Vice-President of the 
University and Dean of the College of Agriculture, Emeritus. . 

Robert M. Underhill, B.S., Secretary and Treasurer of the Regents. 

J. Harold Williams, Ph.D., Provost of the University, Santa Barbara College. 

Stanley B. Freeborn, Ph.D., Se.D.(hon.e.), Provost of the University, Davis 
Campus. 

Gordon S. Watkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Provost of the University, Riverside Campus. 

Herman A. Spindt, Ph.D., Director of Admissions. 

Hiram W. Edwards, Ph.D., Director of Relations with Schools. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


J. Harold Williams, Ph.D., Provost. 

John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., Dean of Applied Arts. 

Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Dean of Liberal Arts. 

Paul W. Wright, Ph.D., Registrar. 

Helen E. Sweet, Ph.D., Dean of Women. 

Lyle G. Reynolds, M.A., Dean of Men. _ 

Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Librarian. 

Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ph.D., Acting Director, Placement Bureau. 
Wilfred T. Robbins, M.D., Director of Student Health Service. 
J. A. Duane Muncy, Business Manager. 

Velma Morrell, M.A., Housing Supervisor and Personnel Officer. 
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SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


PMB ONG tat EL) soa oi uyh kim 2 u/s, rg sel Sele cee Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., Lehigh University, 1930; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1934; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 
1947. 


Metiam er cApgeler, PRO svc ete cea tae Associate Professor of French 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1925; M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1932; Ph.D., 1939. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


MPTLIGI LS A ILOG, FD. Die fas accruals o's aes Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 1930; M.A., 1932; 
Ph.D., New York University, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


mention P. Alves, MA... 6... seee andes Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1936; M.A., 1941. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1948, 


Brarian i, ANOCTSON MS. i. gs ose ee sce Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.S., University of Southern California, 1952. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1938. 


BOrtiMNer ANOTOR, PHD). bast ab « oc uaF cle ios Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1939; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1942. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1947, 


Meniiam Ashworth, M.Al. cos oe eae. se acetins o's Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., Dartmouth College, 1909; M.A., Stanford University, 1922. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1919. 


MIM FEMALE OE Hs LOsile sie os siicinis © mes oipSy eit a we 2 6:3 Associate Professor of Spanish 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1946, 


MSO Or eM ey tes <3 tok pee ike © hie slgle bs shes m2 Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1925; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1947, 


Bere a Or Ey L)s 3 a). tt ns eee a 5.02 hos Instructor in Political Science 
A.B., Reed College, 1948; M.A., University of Washington, 1949; Ph.D., 
Princeton University, 1952. At Santa Barbara College since 1952. 


John W. Barnes, B.S., Major, Infantry 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1943. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1950. 


melon M, Barnett, M.A... 6s. a a ees Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1928; M.A., University of 
Southern California, 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 1921. 
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10 Officers of Instruction 


Robert Beachboard, Doctorat d’Université....Assistant Professor of French | 
A.B., Pennsylvania State College, 1932; Doctorat d’Université, Université | 


de Paris, 1939. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Alma P. Beaver, Ph.D). a.0 ay: dey scare Associate Professor of Psychology | 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 


1928; Ph.D., 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Jean Bellinger, M.A... 720.0... Assistant Professor of Physical Education | 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1939; M.A., New York Uni- 


versity, 1945. At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


Ernest Lo pickerdike; Pl... 27 h.3 te ee Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. At ! 


Santa Barbara College since 1938. 


Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D................... Professor of Home Economies 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1939; Ed.D., 


Colorado State College of Education, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 


1941, 


Robert H. Billiipmeier, Ph.D ee ces Instructor in Sociology | 
A.B., Stanford University, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berkeley) | 
1939 ; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1951. At Santa Barbara College since | 


1952. 


Alice’ V. Bradley, Mi Avis a... cesta pene eer nae! ae Professor of Home Economics | 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1915; M.A., Whittier College, 1933. At Santa 


Barbara College since 1918. 


Dy. Mackenziez Brow. en. )s..) ae ene Professor of Political Science 


A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1931; Ph.D., 1935. | 


At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


Lloyd Brownie MiA. tec he peti. oe ce Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus., Chicago Musical College, 1924; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, | 


1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


A; Russell Buchanan, Ph.D.4 J. 02; . se aessn ae. eee Professor of History - 


A.B., Stanford University, 1927; M.A., 1928; Ph.D., 1935. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1938. 


Loretta 'M. Byers 8d.D. ae ceud tee ea Associate Professor of Education - 


B.S., Northwestern University, 1933; M.A., Stanford University, 1937; 
Ed.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


Catherine’ C; Campbell? MAM Pal. Pees eee Assistant Professor of Art 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- ; 


leges, 1943. At Santa Barbara College since 1944. 


Mirnest Ne Carter, MsaA,. 9 o5 esc tc sea ees Instructor in Physical Education | 


Taled 23 Oceidental College, 1927; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 1952. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1934, 


VamAy Christy PU Dis ee os dd ete t o's x pales ott ent eee Professor of Mus:ic 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 1931; Ph.D., 
1940, At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


| 


-_ 


; 


Officers of Instruction lal 


Be CIPD. ee ved e dee eee sees Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Southern Methodist University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University 
of Texas, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


See HCUSHING Ph Dock. sale ss sev so 0's Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1943. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


memorest Davenport,:Ph.D.. ...2.......000es Associate Professor of Zodlogy 
A.B., Harvard University, 1933; M.A., Colorado College, 1934; Ph.D., Har- 
vard University, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Perry H. Dearborn, Ed.D..:.:.... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1934; Ed.D., 1950. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1940. 


Sey ES AG VOFOS SED Dye dace ous vis ede eee Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of Texas, 1936; M.A., University of Michigan, 1941; 
Ph.D., 1945. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


maar I LOLG ye NTA or. eo 5 5 slot wires aco wk a wigs ene Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., Olivet College, 1938; M.A., ‘Gniversity of California (Berkeley), 
1947, At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Mercer M. Doty, B.S., First Lieutenant, Infantry 
Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 
1952. 


Eienn W. Durflinger, Ed.D....6.64..00 6. Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Colorado State College of Education, 1926; M.A., 1931; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A.......... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


PeeenU isons MAS. 2 oe ike sk id SERS ds oeeals Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1933. At Santa Barbara College since 1928. 


See I PA SLISOR, EOD. Ss os ccd 6 oie wg bok bs Professor of History, Emeritus 
A.B., Randolph-Macon College, 1904; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1913; Ph.D., 1919. At Santa Barbara College since 1924. 


Serer erickson, EDDos, . i. cat ats aes et Associate Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Willamette University, 1927; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1929; Ph.D., 1935. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


memanuel- i. Ericson, MiAs? 630600. tees oe Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Stout Institute, 1919; M.A., University of Southern California, 1932. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1925. 


SIOGOAL Ie IUVANS PRUs. cave sles arse eenlnenss Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1934; Ph.D., 
1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. ; 


Benried te wamkner, MOA oi. ct clst eae e ees Associate Professor of Music 
B.S., Fort Hays Kansas State College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 
1936, At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


ee Officers of Instruction 


. ‘Renzo G. Pencil, Mian 6 tered s dg code oe Instructor in Art 
M.A., R. Instituto d’ Arte di Firenze, 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 
1947. 


Howard ©. Fenton; MiAi. WPA is fasede neem Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., 1948. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 


Herbert: tingarettes PhD. sini s ciaaeeen Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948, 


Joseph Moladare, Bhi ikus. wy enlé/atauier a cane a Professor of English 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1930; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 
1931; Ph.D., Yale University, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


Carsten E, Fosmark, A.B., Captain, Infantry 
‘Aestveane Professor of Military Sédenee and Tactics 
A.B., Concordia College, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1952. 


Walliam Frost): PhJD3). Sa. ektiwtari eee es Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Bowdoin College, 1938; M.A., Columbia University, 1942; Ph.D., Yale 
University, 1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Winifred M. Frye, B.8,27 1), fe seiaes Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College, 1923. At Santa Barbara College since 1916. 
Norman E.,Gabel,Ph.Dii. suis sas ie a Assistant Professor of Anthropology 


A.B. , University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University of Arizona, 1931; 
Bh, D., Harvard University, 1941. At Santa "Barbara College since 1947. 


JOhn ws. Gillespie, kul). 4 aiscis steaie laren s Sonera rae Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., DePauw University, 1941; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1948; Ph.D., 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Barry, Wc.) Garver ws tot tale ee area one eae Professor of Social Philosophy 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of aie 
fornia (Berkeley), 1937. At Santa Barbara College siviee 1937. 


Stephen 8. Goodspeed, Ph.D.......... Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1947. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1946. 


Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D............ Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1949. 


Fred L. Griffin, A.B... ccs. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927. At Santa Barbara Col- 
lege since 1924. 


PONTM Grogan, MS ee 5 ds ccitel ts cie ciate Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.S., University of Southern California, 
1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


ev lercner M. Halgnty Nesey cite ise awl aes es Instructor in Industrial Arts 
A.B., Pomona College, 1936; M.S., University of Southern California, 1948, 
At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Officers of Instruction 13 


menevieve W. Haight, MiA.. oi... cee eee ee Assistant Professor of English 
B.S., University of Idaho, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1933. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1941. 


MPT el PEO LL MOND) ie sci, 5 tie Tl ote end Selly si ee Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1938; Ph.D., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Mer rederick HallormansE R,Dii iis 6 cute eevee ed's he sc Professor of Economics 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., 1935. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 


George Hand, Ph.D.........0csessee ec veces Associate Professor of English 
A.B. University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


mreouore Harder, Ed.D... eee tse aie Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1943; Ed.D., University of Oregon, 
1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1934. 


Prarrect J, Hardin, PH.D. en cies eee es Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1941. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D... ... csc e es eee es Associate Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1934; M.A., Cornell University, 1935; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1945. 


H. Klyne Headley, M.Mus..............5.50-- Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus., College of the Pacific, 1928; M.Mus., Eastman School of Music, 
1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. At 
Banta Barbara College since 1919. 


Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D.......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937; Ed.D., 1952. At Santa Barbara College since "1946. 


William F. Holtrop, GD aita we. ee Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.Se., Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 1936; M.Ed., University 
of Missouri, 1938; Ed.D., University of California (Los ‘Angeles), 1948. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


BMBTAATS. TEL OTILE, NAG cho «ei 'tioys ohaiulls ses! 4/4 ayes Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.S., Florida State University, 1948; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1952. At Santa Barbara College since 1952. 


Muzabety H. Irish, dD. | ee ae es ss Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 1937; M.A., 1938; Ed.D., Stanford 
University, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Meorieg Ie Jacobs, PHD. wea. sei ete sole Professor of Education, Emeritus 
A.B., Columbia University, 1905; M.A., Stanford University, 1912; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1927. At Santa Barbara College since 1921. 


Srpoary GJ acobs, Ph. Dill. ekea i) a Sie do Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1940; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


14 Officers of Instruction 


PaulA,.J oneg dsp 5. she wee uel ah ote ote wee Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1937; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1939; 
Ed.D., Stanford University, 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


Richard Kaywood, M.A........... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., City College of the City of New York, 1940; M.A., Columbia University, 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Glyde Keenery MiAte oy «kee mceh ae Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1943; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Mayville S. Kelliher, M.S......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.S., University of 
Oregon, 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Paul Ji Keliya PhD ak 2s sea, woe Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Wilham-F. Kennedy; Ph Divas ..... Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., Columbia University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Weigh ennore rh... ik ee ste ee ee Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of Toronto, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D.; Yale University, 
1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Edward As Kineaid,-MiA.. 2s. .<ehad cocoa Instructor in Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1951. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1952. 


Walltam G. kinpfesiidsD, fone. ae eae Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., New York University, 1934; M.A., Columbia University, 1938 ; Ed.D., 
1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts............ Assistant Professor of Music 
Diplome d’Execution, Ecole Normale de Musique (Paris), 1936 ; Licence de 
Concerts, 1937, At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D....... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1937; M.A., Stanford University, 1940; Ed.D., 
1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Edithy Ms edna rds MAGS ees, 4a asi. ohne eee Professor of Education 
B.E., National College of Education, 1924; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1925, 


Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A..............002. Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1944. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1939. 


Rolf NLinn sh Dev se sae ek ee eee Assistant Professor of German 
A.B., College of Mines and Metallurgy (Texas), 1941; M.A., University of 
California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1948, 
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ener hc OLIN USF OIE MTS Age ciate we & ale. s aie wile oe ae ee’ Instructor in Musie 
B.Mus., University of Redlands, 1946; M.Mus., 1947. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1951. 


Florence W. Lyans, M.A.....Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1923. 


Edward R. Maddox, B.S., Lieut. Col., Infantry 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1932. At Santa Barbara College since 
1950. 


Bere TOR ED: De. a arcke a ie ea 'e'> «6 Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1927; M.S., University of Minnesota, 
1940; Ph.D., Washington State College, 1947. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1947. 


Sermon Masson, PHD. cress. cvsc cess esc’ Assistant Professor of French 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


ae atet el E41 e ged BS BA he ARR Ib Professor of Education 
B.S., Oregon State College, 1920; M.S., University of Oregon, 1930; Ph.D., 
1933. At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 


Bmcnesicy Mathews, PH.D. idccece ote < des Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Furman University, 1927; M.A., Duke University, 1929; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1944. 


mono” MeClure,; PhiD.isiess oss e Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1933; M.S., 1937; Ph.D., Purdue University, 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


scobert A. McCoy, M.Ed... . 6. 0c.. 66s Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1933; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


BearctreMelarycPh: Di... sis. eases ose « Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1936; M.S., 1938; Ph.D., 1940. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


edorence C.. Meredith, M.A... 00003... cc eke es Professor of Home Economies 
A.B., Pomona College, 1913; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1923. 


Pen L Mesnike. PLDs. egies ms eee ie 4 oe tle bs Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1934; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Bre ee iGre MIMOL EM aah Siiie ire doesn ie oe'g?s c Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1940; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 


Meme OE c MALIGT MEI 1), tii late, a a oveistetacdace ene Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Geneva College, 1943; Ph.D., Brown University, 1948. At Santa Bar- 
bara College since 1949. 


16 Officers of Instruction 


Harolds! «Miter sat B, ean cies, ge Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1931; M.S., Indiana University, 1938. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1946. 


Viheent dé. Miller,; PhiD., Silace sae een re Instructor in English 
A.B., New York State College for Teachers, 1942; Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Lytine C, Monroe: Wd. Diss. .cisaeee es nae ee Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1932; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1939. At Santa Barbara Col- 
lege since 1939. 


Maynard, PY) Moseley PL). 0<. os k cn see oe tee Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S., Massachusetts State College, 1940; M.S., University of Illinois, 1942; 
Ph.D., 1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Marvin Mudtick; Pitta; ast sone sere, + ars Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Temple University, 1942; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1947; Ph.D., 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Cornelius+i. ‘Muller. Ph. Dic. st ast etree ee Associate Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
1938. At Santa Barbara College since 1945. . 


Walter Hi Maller, Ph.Ds. tees eaen eed Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S., Queens College of the City of New York, 1942; Ph.D., Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Beverly Ae Myra; M.S sen aly went oe sen chee Instructor in Home Economies 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1948; M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


Ralph Ks Nay HOA ae, we eee Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.8., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1935; M.S., 1939; Ed.D., 
University of Missouri, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


PLiodward Ne@ttios, CN. Diicn sss sits sua ee ee Gene eee Professor of History 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1920; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
1928. At Santa Barbara College since 1930. 


imére RN obIle, Ee i.l)st ssw k 2 ciple, toes ane ane ete ae Professor of Zodlogy 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1936. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 


maroere .B.Oakeson: Ph. Diss, wane o.0 fs aoke Associate Professor of Zodlogy 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1933; Ph.D., 1939. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1946. 


Bina Lou OBrien 0. oi eeie ee aaenin en fe Assistant in Physical Education 
At Santa Barbara College since 1937. 
aiptlon SH. Palmer cP ULD rails atta ee re. Assistant Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1928; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1930; 
Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 
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meaareerivord, PhDs... Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus 
A.B., University of France, 1901; M.A., University of Chicago, 1912; Ph.D., 
University of Minnesota, 1924. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


BOT obeLOUS: er DG. i tageaiceik Gah. ds Ga a wlele gre ands Instructor in E¢onomics 
A.B.. University of Wisconsin, 1946; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1950. 


re ON MAL Hh ie dw ws bis rig) sede s oS Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1919; M.A., 1920. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1924. 


ea ETA teOWOLL, PD. i ciesete oe acrecly develo + 0)0's Associate Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1948. 


BERLIN Y eet IRs ETE etek eke «4 de anaes tee y or ode are oe Instructor in Speech 
A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., University of Michigan, 1947; 
Ph.D., 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


fda wRamelli, Doctora en Letras... cnces cen cers ccess Professor of Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1913; M.A., Stanford University, 
1926; Doctora en Letras, National University of Mexico, 1950. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1923. 


URES tex ALON oe EIN ie a wily ih Vals ws ce ay Wii's @ eds 0 0's Lecturer in Spanish 
A.B., Institute General y Tecnico, Almeria, Spain, 1912; LL.M., University 
of Granada, Spain, 1919. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Bratiey l,thauchy POD... 6 aces as se se Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Reed College, 1937; M.S., University of Washington, 1939; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


amyie G. Reynolds; MCA... 00... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., Stanford University, 
1947. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D.......;...Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1935; M.S., University of 
Michigan, 1941; Ph.D., University of Missouri, 1950. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1950. 


HorothyeM, Robarge, M.S... 00.0. ssaseesens Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1942; M.S., Wellesley College, 1949. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Boopers.to, GobingON, PhD. we. a. ce ede segs Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1927; M.A. , University of 
California (Berkeley), 1929; Ph.D., 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 
1942. 


eee Aes TROHYTUACIO WL AG a vic s)he eiles bs alse se dim aes 8g Instructor in Art 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1948; M.A., University of California oa a 
ley), 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


CER EDS AUS Bd Ns Il 0 or GE on rE i Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1933; Ed.D., 1939. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1946. 


18 Officers of Instruction 


Joseph J. Sayovitz,{M.8. 0228) 6.2.0. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 1941 ; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1947, At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Paull Seherer, dD nis aes eae Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Ohio State University, 1930; M.A., Western Reserve University, 1938 ; 
Ed.D., 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


HdwinttR.Schoell APH UD. - taste 4. ode a, Ce Instructor in Speech 
A.B., Louisiana State University, 1939; M.A., University of Denver, 1947; 
Ph.D., 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Kermit Av Seeteld; Hd.D.2.. et esc ens Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.Ed., State Teachers College (Oshkosh), 1932; M.Ed., Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1946; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1949. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Allon", Senear PhsD. ae o 70a Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., Williams College, 1941; Ph.D., California Institute of Technology, 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.O............ Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 
A.B., Stanford University, 1907; M.A., 1921 ; D.Sci.O., Osteopathie College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1914. At Santa Barbara College since 1914. 


Kenneth M. Simpson, Ph; Die 20 eee eee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., Lehigh University, 1929; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1937; Ph.D., 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


iivera SKUpic sAGGi ten. tee Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1940; M.S., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1948. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


John CsSnidecor se h.Ds./.2 6s ee eee ky, ee ee Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., State University of 
Towa, 1937; Ph.D., 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1940. 


Roy I Soules hus. teu ve. Pace ee ee Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1926 ; M.S., University of 
Southern California, 1935. At Santa Barbara College since 1927. 


ChatlesB. Spaulding PhD... eee ee Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1952. 


SCRA 1), Ster tel. Lee we eee ee ene Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1948, 
At Santa Barbara College since 1953. 


Hosepbh Sastull wei. D yea ay ec eee eee) Instructor in English 
A.B., University of Rochester, 1933; M.A., 1935 ; Ph.D., State University of 
Towa, 1940, At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.)...... Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Calvin College, 1931; M.A., University of Oregon, 1933; B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), Oxford University, 1936. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 
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MMW 1 OULLOM AE. Dy) eisai ae 2 aeige oe sis Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., Central College, 1944; M.A., Stanford University, 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1949. 


Been lomoweotp eh Dl... Aiea 2g Fate dete aes Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., Pomona College, 1928; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 1933. 


Meters Pa vlOl 1... mn boca ss Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1939; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1951. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1934. 


Berar LONDON Os EU). 655, o sce ares Solder niaie Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1937; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1942. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


Bronry A. Lurner, Ph.D... 2... 2 ooo Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.S., Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., University of 
Missouri, 1941; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1950. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1948. 


morothy DiVanWeman, M.A... 2... 2s wees Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Whittier College, 1931; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1934. At Santa 
Barbara College since 1940. 


Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of Minnesota, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1931. At 
Santa Barbara College since 1927. 


Pinespii. Walters,-bn.Di, toh... oe 2. ones as Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


meywie D.. Walton, PH.D ie. 65 ode cd segs oes Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., Emory University, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


RICE GC WRENN GID SLE SEN goo ia elastin! «satel s hehe tulteda, « 55m Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1931; M.S., California In- 
stitute of Technology, 1932; Ph.D., 1937. At Santa Barbara College since 
1948, 


Proinas Sew elt, MOSS. is Wud nie ete. « Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1942; M.S., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1950. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Eferrineton W ells, MA... 6.0 6) Associate Professor of Science Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1923; M.A., 1924. At Santa Barbara College 
since 1929. 


Patricia H. Whitaker, M.A........ Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of California (Los Angeles), 1943; M.A., Mills College, 
1944, At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


90 Officers of Instruction 


Fanl D: Wienpah] PAD Ape ae eee Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; Mi A., 19395. Pha 
1946. At Santa Barbara College since 1948. 


EeAlan Williams: PHD wie eu, Sa eee Associate Professor of Physies 
A.B., Morningside College, 1929; M.S., University of Washington, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1941. At Santa Barbara College since 1941. 


Stanley L. Williamson, M.S....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Southern California, 1933; M.S., 1950. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1941. 


Lawrence Willson: Bhd. 2.43, ae peeks eee Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; M.A., Yale University, 1942 ; Ph.D., 1944, 
At Santa Barbara College since 1947. 


Ulayton He Wilson itis esa eae ate the ae Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus.Ed., Northwestern University, 1941; M.Mus., 1942. At Santa Barbara 
College since 1947. 


Graham.C, Wilson PhD: @. ne cela eee ane as oo ee Instructor in English 
A.B., University of Colorado, 1937; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., Stanford University, 
1952. At Santa Barbara College since 1950. 


John A Ry Wilson, M21), pont ee ee Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of British Columbia, 1932; M.A., 1939; Ed.D., Oregon 
State College, 1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


Marie Wilson, WLS). 74.2 et ene ee Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1925; M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1940. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


Wilton M. Wilton, M.A........... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1936; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1947. 
At Santa Barbara College since 1936. 


pease A. WOLss er Lai 15s Mme as Assistant Professor of Spanish 
LL.B., Washington and Lee University, 1916; A.B., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., 1927. At Santa Barbara College since 1946. 


C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M............. Assistant Professor of Mineralogy 
A.B., Williams College, 1910; LL.B., Columbia University, 1913; LL.M., 
University of California (Berkeley), 1925. At Santa Barbara College since 
1939. 


mr OT ads NG WV OOLLGI eH «Lyset. inkl tg eee omens Assistant Professor of Zoélogy 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.S., University of Washington, 
1943; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1949. At Santa Barbara College since 
1949. 


Rab Be asOwski Made ds vce scat cleans oscil Ue eae a Stee Lecturer in Music 
B.Mus., St. Louis Institute of Music, 1949; M.A., University of Washington, 
1951. At Santa Barbara College since 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1868 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is composed of academic colleges, professional 
schools, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, research 
institutes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California Press, 
situated on eight different campuses throughout the State, namely: Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mount Hamilton, La Jolla, and 
Santa Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in various part of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


Before its inclusion in the University of California in 1944, Santa Barbara 
College had passed through a number of phases under different designations. 
It first came under State jurisdiction in 1909, when it was established as the 
Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economies. 
Prior to that it had existed since 1891 as a private school, later taken over by 
the city, giving instruction in cooking and manual training. In 1919 the cur- 
riculum was expanded to include general teacher training and the name 
changed to Santa Barbara State Normal School. Two years later, in 1921, a 
four-year program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts was introduced. 
This time the name was changed to Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
It was the first state teachers college in California to become a member of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges. With a program in liberal 
arts being authorized in 1935, the school became Santa Barbara State College. 
This designation it retained until 1944, when it became a college of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Santa Barbara College is an undergraduate institution offering instruction 
in two divisions, the Division of Applied Arts and the Division of Liberal Arts. 
The program of each division is supervised by a dean and an advisory com- 
mittee composed of Faculty members. The departments belong to the College 
as a whole and offer courses and majors in either or both divisions. In each 
division instruction leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and combines 
courses in general education with study in the student’s major field of interest. 
In each division, curricula are available leading to certain teachers’ credentials, 
described elsewhere. Although the same academic degree is offered, the divi- 
sions differ in their aims, as follows: 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue and develop the 
program in applied arts for which Santa Barbara College is already well 
known. In keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad 
general education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized edu- 
cation. The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a 
specific major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the cul- 
tural, social, scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that he may be- 
come a responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual maturity in both 
his professional and social life. Throughout his college work, the student will 
be expected to give emphasis to both specialized and cultural education. During 
each succeeding college year, the student enrolled in the Division of Applied 
Arts is expected to pursue an increasing amount of work in his special field of 
interest. 
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In brief, the training offered in the Division of Applied Arts is designed 
to develop competence and leadership in specialized professional fields with 
due regard to educational backgrounds leading toward intellectual maturity. 
Although many students in this division will enter their chosen occupations at 
the end of four years, the undergraduate program in the applied arts may 
serve as basic preparation for graduate work. 

Lhe Curricula. One-third or more of the program of the student in the 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad base 
for specialized education. Detailed requirements for this division are set forth 
on pages 47, 48. The following majors are available in the Division of Applied 
Arts: divisional, education, home economics, industrial arts, physical and 
health education, and speech. Subareas of interest are available in home eco- 
nomics (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial arts 
(graphic arts). . 


THE DIVISION OF LIBERAL ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Liberal Arts seeks to develop within the University 
of California an educational program attractive to the student who wishes to 
secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. He will engage 
in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical background of this 
society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philosophical heritage and 
will analyze the scientific, political, and social forces that influence him in 
his environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide such instruction 
in classes sufficiently small so that all students may participate freely in dis- 
cussion. The student’s selection of a major subject will allow him the experi- 
ence of concentrated study in sequential courses, and may serve to prepare 
him for a profession. The primary aim, both in general education and in the 
major, is to assist the individual student to become judiciously receptive to 
ideas and attitudes other than his own, capable of independent thought, and 
effective in communication. 

The Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in the 
Division of Liberal Arts will be devoted to general education. In addition, the 
student will either (a) select one of the following majors offered by the Divi- 
sion: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, English, French, history, 
mathematics, music, philosophy, physical science, physics, political science, 
psychology, social science, sociology, Spanish, speech, and zodlogy; or (b) 
participate in the Tutorial Program (see page 156). 

All majors in the Liberal Arts Division also prepare the student for grad- 
uate study of an academic or professional nature which may lead to advanced 
degrees. Most of them in addition provide foundation in subject fields ap- 
propriate to the general secondary teaching credential. 

For the program offered in connection with the art, music and speech majors 
leading to special secondary credentials, see pages 56, 106, 108, 109, 153. 
Minors in Liberal Arts subjects are available for credential programs: see 
statements of departments in this catalogue. 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The academic calendar year of Santa Barbara College is divided into two 
equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September and the spring 
semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session offering courses 
in most major departments. Special features of the teacher education program 
include an Elementary Demonstration School and a Remedial Room for 
children. 

THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The College library contains 62,000 selected books, 11,600 pamphlets, and 2,150 
phonograph records. Also, 1,000 periodicals and serials are currently received. 
The main collection, reference services, and offices are on the second floor of 
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the Administration Building. The reserved book room is located in Building 
A. A branch is maintained in the Industrial Arts Building. Books needed from 
some 10,000 volumes stored on the new campus at Goleta are secured by 
messenger. 

Library hours and regulations are posted in library reading rooms. Regis- 
tered students may draw materials for home use upon showing their student 
identification cards. 

The Wyles Collection of American History (1860-1945), gift of the late 
William Wyles of Santa Barbara, is maintained by gifts from income from 
an endowment administered by the Wyles Library Board. The books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals in this collection are available for use in the library. 

The Santa Barbara Public Library, in addition to its main collection, has 
special collections on art, music, reference, children’s literature, and state 
and federal documents. Borrowing privileges are available to Santa Barbara 
College students. 


INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 


The Office of the Dean of Men maintains liaison between veterans and the 
Veterans Administration, the State Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
other agencies offering veterans educational benefits; and assists veterans in 
becoming assimilated into the life and spirit of the University. On the Santa 
Barbara campus, this office is located in room 109 Administration Building. 
Offices of the United States Veterans Administration are located as follows: 


Regional Office, 49 Fourth Street, San Francisco 3, California ; 

Regional Office, 1880 South Sepulveda Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
fornia; 

Regional Office, 325 B Street, San Diego 1, California. 


In order to enroll under the provision of Public Law 346 (G.I. Bill) and 
obtain full veterans benefits, veterans must present an original or supple- 
mental Certificate of Eligibility, register within the University’s announced 
registration period, and file a study list. In order to enroll under the provisions 
of Public Law 16 (Rehabilitation), authorization to complete such enrollment 
must be obtained from the United States Veterans Administration Office and 
received by the Office of the Dean of Men prior to registration. Veterans 
should apply to their local United States Veterans Administration Office in 
sufficient time to receive their Certificates of Eligibility or proper authoriza- 
tion prior to registration, or the veteran must be prepared to pay all expenses 
(tuition, fees, books and supplies). Refunds of such expenditures may be made 
later to the veteran student based upon the effective date of the Certificate 
of Eligibility. 

Veterans who transfer to another campus of the University within the 
jurisdiction of the same Veterans Administration Regional Office and with 
no change of objective (or degree) and whose training under Publie Law 346 
has not been interrupted in excess of four months, need present only a Vet- 
erans Transfer Notice from the last campus attended. A veteran must present a 
supplemental certificate if (1) he has been out of training more than four 
months; (2) he has not completed the last term or session in which enrolled 
under veterans benefits; (3) he has attended any other institution; (4) he has 
last attended University Extension; or (5) he last attended a campus within 
the regional jurisdiction of a different Veterans Administration region. If the 
transfer is into a different Veterans Administration region, the veteran 
should request a transfer of his files to the proper regional office. 

Information regarding educational benefits available from the State of 
California (CVEI) may be obtained from the State Department of Veterans 
Affairs located at 700 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, California; or by writing 
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either to 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California; or 515 Van Ness 
Avenue, San Francisco, California. 

Veterans wishing to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 550 (Korean 
G.I. Bill) should obtain from the United States Veterans Administration a 
Certificate for Education and Training which should be filed with the Dean 
of Men’s Office upon completion of registration. These veterans must be pre- 
pared to pay all fees and educational costs at the time of registration as 
education and training allowances are paid the veteran by the Veterans 
Administration. The first monthly payment will normally be received 60 to 75 
days after compliance with the above. 

Eight units of elective credit may be allowed upon petition to honorably 
discharged veterans or continuing members of the Armed Forces who have 
completed four or more months of active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. These are elective units and cannot be used to satisfy any 
specific graduation requirement. Petitions for these units may be obtained 
in the Office of the Dean of Men. 


COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


By special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art and the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History, both with large private endowments and 
excellent reputations and facilities, and Santa Barbara College work together 
in the fields represented by the museums. A number of college classes have 
been carried on during the past few years at the Museum of Natural History, 
and important programs and classes at the Museum of Art have been arranged 
for the students of the College. Similarly, the facilities of the Santa Barbara 
Botanic Garden are available to classes and advanced students in biology. A 
research laboratory has been established at the Garden specifically for inde- 
pendent investigation by students and faculty. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University Extension offers educational facilities to adults who seek some 
form of higher education, but who are unable to enroll in residence at the 
University. In the city of Santa Barbara, the program of University Exten- 
sion is closely codrdinated with the activities of the Santa Barbara Community 
Institute. In the larger Central Coastal Area, comprising mainly Santa Bar- 
bara, San Luis Obispo, and Ventura counties, the services are rendered in 
response to needs as expressed by city and county school administrations, 
professional and civic organizations, and groups of individuals having com- 
mon interests, 

The educational services of University Extension are organized around three 
primary aims: to help men and women advance professionally; to aid them 
in meeting their responsibilities as citizens; to assist in their pursuit of intel- 
lectual interests. 


Five principal means of instruction are used by University Extension: 


1. Classes are organized in cities and towns wherever a sufficient number of 
people indicate an interest in a specific subject. 


2. Conferences and workshops, for periods ranging from one day to several 
weeks, provide intensive study and discussion program for interested 
groups. 


3. Lectures, singly or in series, are provided for committees, clubs, organiza- 
tions or communities that make the necessary arrangements for securing 
this service. 
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4. Correspondence courses offer lessons, study materials, and University 
faculty guidance by mail. 


5. University Extension makes available visual education aids from film 
libraries maintained in Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


Persons desiring to take advantage of the facilities offered by University 
Extension, either in Santa Barbara or in any other part of the State, may 
receive detailed information by addressing University Extension, 906 Santa 
Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, California. Telephone, Santa Barbara 29118. 

In certain cases veterans may use the educational benefits available to them 
under the federal and state laws to enroll in University Extension courses. 

Students regularly enrolled in Santa Barbara College and contemplating 
using credits from University Extension (including correspondence courses) 
to satisfy graduation requirements should refer to page 45. 


ADMISSION TO SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


AN APPLICANT WHO WISHES to enter Santa Barbara College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission, as set forth below. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Registrar, Administration Building, Santa Barbara 
College of the University of California, Santa Barbara, California. Final dates 
for filing applications and credentials for admission are listed on pages 5 and 6. 

Evidence of successful immunization against smallpox within the last seven 
years is required before an applicant may be accepted for admission. 

No applicant may register until he has been approved for admission. Written 
notice of acceptance or rejection will be sent to the applicant from the Office 
of the Registrar. 


Admission to Freshman Standing 


Graduates of accredited high schools may enter the Santa Barbara College 
of the University of California in freshman standing provided one of the 
following patterns of admission has been met: 


I. Applicants who present evidence of having been accepted as regular 
students at the other campuses of the University of California may be 
admitted to Santa Barbara College as regular students. 


ITI. Graduates of four-year high schools must complete a minimum of 12 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 16 required 
units (scholarship averages are computed on the basis of semester grades 
rather than year grades) : 


(a) Enolshoed.. Thee 3 units. These may consist of any six semes- 
ters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in the 
reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contemporary 
literature may be included. The requirement in English must be 
satisfied by credit designated “English.” 


Cb) Fiistoryeen aie. ult ee 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civies. 

Co) Algebragtei. a reelea! J 1 unit. 


(d) Restricted Electives............... 4 units. This requirement may 
be met by eight semesters of high school work selected from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and natural 
science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a), (b), 
and (c) above. 


(e) Unrestricted Electives............... 7 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


ITI. Graduates of three-year high schools must complete a minimum of 9 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 12 units: 


(G) Sh gishtn ee eee 2 units. These may consist of any four semes- 
ters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in the 
reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contemporary 
literature may be included. The requirement in English must be satis- 
fied by credit designated “English.” 
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CE Histor yers vines 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

CO WRI Gebrati seis se eos 1 unit. 


(d) Restricted Electives............... 3 units. This requirement may 
be met by six semesters of high school work selected from the fields of 
English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and natural 
science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a), (bd), 
and (¢c) above. 


(ec) Ainrestricted Hlectives”.......3:5..... 5 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


Removal of High School Entrance Deficiencies. High school subject de- 
ficiencies may be removed by: 


I. The attainment of satisfactory scores on examinations given by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Applicants for admission through removal of deficiencies by this method 
must have the approval of the Committee on Admissions before taking 
such examinations. Approval is granted only in cases involving minor 
deficiencies. Arrangements must also be made with the College Entrance 
Examination Board at least four weeks prior to the date of the examina- 
tions. The results of these examinations are not to be offered in lieu of 
high school graduation, but rather as a supplement to the high school 
record. Information about the dates and places of examination may be 
secured from the College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 9896, 
Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California, or P. O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


II. Appropriate postgraduate courses in accredited high schools; 
III. University Extension courses acceptable for University credit ; 


IV. Courses of appropriate content and unit value completed with satisfactory 
scholarship in junior colleges or other collegiate institutions whose credits 
are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. Courses completed 
in summer sessions at such collegiate institutions are acceptable, provided 
that the necessary transcripts of record can be filed with the Registrar’s 
Office at Santa Barbara College prior to the final date for acceptance of 
applications and credentials for admission (see page 5). 


Credit for work taken to make up high school subject deficiencies is not trans- 
ferable for college credit; however, work of college level beyond that needed 
to remove a deficiency may be counted toward the bachelor’s degree. 

A student deficient in scholarship in high school is required to complete a 
semester program of at least 12 units of college transfer courses with at least 
a 1.5 grade-point average. Work acceptable for removing scholarship defi- 
ciencies may be taken in extension, by correspondence, or at any collegiate 
institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. 

Preparation for Curricula of the College. In addition to those subjects 
required for admission to the College (outlined above), certain preparatory 
subjects are recommended for each curriculum. The inclusion of these recom- 
mended subjects in the high school program will give the student a more 
adequate background for his chosen field of study. Details will be found in a 
separate circular, PREREQUISITES AND RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS, which may be 
obtained from the Office of the Registrar at Santa Barbara College. 

Responsibility of High School Authorities. The high school administrators 
are responsible for the validity of certificates of graduation from high school, 


* If Algebra is taken in the ninth grade, the required number of units of unrestricted 
electives becomes 6. 
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for the scope and content of the college preparatory courses, for the proper 
subject designation of such courses, and for the guidance of those students 
who intend to enter the College. 

Counseling High School Students. Attention is invited to the fact that en- 
trance requirements for Santa Barbara College allow for considerable flexi- 
bility in planning high school curricula for individual students. For example, 
under requirements II (ad) and (e), there may be included appropriate courses 
in such fields as social science, foreign language, English, mathematics, natural 
science, art, music, and speech. When the interests and abilities of high school 
students can be anticipated, it is possible to plan a related high school and 
four-year college program. High school counselors are invited to communicate 
with the appropriate divisional dean at Santa Barbara College for assistance ° 
in planning programs for individuals or groups. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


An applicant for admission in advanced standing must present evidence that 
his work in collegiate institutions has met the minimum scholarship standard 
required of transferring students, namely, a grade-point average of at least 
1.0 (C average) in all college courses undertaken; moreover, he must have 
attained at least a grade C average in the institution last attended. If the 
applicant has fewer than 60 acceptable units of college credit, he must present 
evidence that he has satisfied, either in high school or in college, the subject 
requirements for the admission of high school graduates to freshman standing. 

An applicant may not disregard his college record and apply for admission 
in freshman standing; he is subject without exception to the regulations goy- 
erning admission in advanced standing. The registrar of each preparatory 
school and college attended should be asked to forward complete official tran- 
scripts directly to the Registrar, Santa Barbara College of the University of 
California. A statement of honorable dismissal from the last college attended 
must also be sent. 

Transfer students must maintain a grade-point average of 1.0 or better 
in work taken at Santa Barbara College. Transferred grades will be entered 
on the student’s record, but excess grade points from other institutions will 
not be added to grade points earned at Santa Barbara College. Students who 
have earned in junior college more than 64 units acceptable toward graduation 
at Santa Barbara College will receive exactly 64 units of credit; however, ad- 
ditional subject credit may be allowed. Upon completion of 64 units of degree 
eredit, no additional unit credit may be accepted for work from a junior 
college. 

A student who has received a degree at Santa Barbara College must apply 
for readmission if he wishes to continue his studies. 

An applicant who has been awarded a bachelor’s degree from another in- 
stitution may be admitted only in the following two categories: 


I. As a regular student to complete an undergraduate program and receive 
a bachelor’s degree in a major field substantially different from the major 
previously completed. Such an applicant must qualify under the regular rules 
of admission applying to students seeking admission in advanced standing. 
(See above.) Before final admission is granted, his proposed program will be 
submitted by the Registrar to the appropriate divisional dean and to the 
Admissions Committee for approval. No substantial deviation from this pro- 
gram will be permitted. 


IT. As a special undergraduate student not working for a degree or creden- 
tial. An applicant must satisfy the Committee on Admissions that he is a 
person of mature character and serious purpose. He must apply for admission 
each semester, each time placing on file his proposed program of courses. 
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Admission as Special Students 


Special students are students of mature years who have not completed a satis- 
factory high school program, but whose special attainments prepare them to 
take certain courses in the College. No person under the age of 21 years will be 
admitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any given age be in 
itself a qualification for admission. 

Special students may not be candidates for a degree or a teaching credential. 
The Committee on Admissions will consider the individual’s background, quali- 
fications, needs, and purposes in determining his eligibility for admission to 
special status. An applicant for special status may be required to take an apti- 
tude test and the Subject A examination. 


Readmission After Absence 


All former students who wish to reénter Santa Barbara College must file an 
application for readmission with the Registrar. Official transcripts of all work 
attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence of successful immuniza- 
tion against smallpox may be required. 


Admission of Students From Other Countries 


Inquiries from prospective students of other countries are welcomed. The 
official transcripts need not accompany a letter of inquiry, but the individual 
should give full details of his schooling and indicate his proposed field of 
study. 

The credentials of an applicant for admission from a foreign country are 
evaluated in accordance with the general regulations governing admission. 
An application and official certificates and detailed transcripts (record should 
give a complete list of courses taken, indicating number of weeks and the 
number of hours per week in lecture and laboratory for each subject, and the 
grade received) should be submitted to the Office of the Registrar several 
months in advance of the opening of the semester in which the applicant 
hopes to gain admission. This will allow time for exchange of necessary cor- 
respondence relative to entrance and, if the applicant is admitted, will be of 
assistance to him in obtaining the ‘necessary passport visa. 

An applicant from a foreign country whose education has been conducted 
in a language other than English may be admitted only after demonstrating 
that his command of English is sufficient to permit him to profit by instruc- 
tion in this College. 

The letter of application should be signed in the applicant’s own hand- 
writing, and must give the following information: 

1. The applicant’s full legal name (using no abbreviations). 

2. The address to which reply should be mailed. 

3. The applicant’s birthplace (city and country). 

4. Date of birth (month, day, year). 

5. The name of the country of which the applicant is now a citizen. 

6. The campus on which it is desired to register. 

7.In chronological order, a list of all secondary schools and colleges at- 
tended, the location of each, the month and year of entrance and of withdrawal, 
the total number of years of attendance, and the certificates, diplomas, or 
degrees received. 

8. The subject in which it is desired to specialize. 

9. If the applicant has ever attended the University of California, indicate 
campus. 

10. An estimate (in United States dollars) of funds available during the 
period of study in the United States. 

11. The language the applicant first learned to speak and the language or 
languages which were the medium of instruction in the schools attended. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


EACH STUDENT must register in person at Santa Barbara College on the day 
appointed for that purpose, at the beginning of each semester. Registration 
procedure includes: the completion of admission forms; payment of fees; 
enrollment in courses; and presentation of the completed registration book to 
the Registrar. The program of each freshman must be approved by the ap- 
propriate divisional dean. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Failure to register within the prescribed time limit (see pages 5 and 6) 
is certain to cause difficulty in the making of a satisfactory program and to 
retard the progress both of the student himself and of each class to which he 
may be admitted. After the first two weeks of instruction, registration will be 
permitted only under unusual circumstances. 
A fee of $2 is charged for late registration; this fee applies to all students, 
returning and new, nonveteran and veteran. 3 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE 


Medical and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
College Physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the health 
of the College community, as well as that of the individual student, may be 
safeguarded. Every new student entering the University must include with his 
application for admission a certificate testifying to successful vaccination 
against smallpox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is fur- 
nished by the University. Tests for tuberculosis are a part of the examination 
of all new students. Applicants for admission who have contagious diseases or 
who are subject to serious physical disturbances cannot be accepted. In order 
to prevent loss of time from studies, every student is urged to have his own 
physician examine him for fitness to carry on college work before coming to 
the College. All defects capable of remedial treatment, such as diseased tonsils 
or imperfect eyesight, should be corrected. . 

For regulations regarding physical examinations of candidates for teaching 
credentials, see page 73. 

Subject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
undergraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the College, 
take an examination known as the Examination in Subject A, designed to test ~ 
his reading comprehension and his ability to write English without gross errors 
in spelling, grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation. 

The examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, the 
spring semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late en- 
trants is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
semester ; for this late examination a fee of $1 is charged. 

Papers submitted in the examination are rated either “passed” or “failed.” 
No student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

A student who has received a satisfactory rating in the examination in 
English Composition administered by the Educational Testing Service for the 
College Entrance Examination Board (see page 27 under Removal of High 
School Entrance Deficiencies) will receive credit for Subject A. A student who 
has passed an examination in Subject A given by the University or given under 
the jurisdiction of the University at various centers in the State annually in 
May or June will receive credit for Subject A. 

A student who enters Santa Barbara College with credentials showing the 
completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than C, of one or more approved 
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college courses in English Composition (with or without unit credit) is exempt 
from the requirement in Subject A. 

Every student who does not pass the examination in Subject A must im- 
mediately enroll for one semester in the Course in Subject A, without unit 
eredit toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subject A, 
he will be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his residence 
in the College. 

Every student who is required to take the course in Subject A is charged a 
fee of $20. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. This fee 
must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied the 
Subject A requirement. 

College Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude test 
at entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are administered 
during the week of registration. (See pages 5 and 6.) 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Any student may obtain from the Registrar one photostatic transcript.of his 
college record without charge. A charge of $1 is made for each single additional 
transcript; if several transcripts for the same person are ordered simulta- 
neously, a decreasing rate is charged. 

Students who plan to seek employment following graduation, and especially 
those who intend to teach, should procure several transcripts of their records as 
evidence of attendance at Santa Barbara College. 

Application for a transcript of record should be made directly to the Regis- 
trar well in advance of the time when the record will be needed by the applicant. 


STUDENTS’ PETITIONS 


Students must obtain forms for all petitions from the Office of the Registrar. 
All completed forms should be returned to this office. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 


In the College, the result of the student’s work in each course is reported to the 
Registrar in one of six scholarship grades, four of which are passing, as fol- 
lows: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, barely passed; HE, incomplete; and 
F, not passed. 

Incomplete Grade. Grade E indicates an incomplete record at the end of the 
semester, but one which may be changed to a passing grade by passing a fur- 
ther examination or by offering other evidence of achievement required by the 
instructor. If a student’s work is interrupted during the last three weeks of the 
semester (including the final examination weeks) by circumstances beyond his 
control, he may be given a grade of E for the course. Grade E will become Grade 
F if not removed within six weeks after the student’s return to the College, 
summer sessions excepted. The College is not under obligation to offer special 
facilities for removing the Grade E during summer session. 

Removal of “E” Grades. Any examination, term paper, or other exercise 
which the instructor may require of the student in order to raise a grade of E 
to a passing grade in a course is a “condition examination.” For every such 
examination a formal permit, to be obtained in advance from the Registrar, 
must be shown to the instructor in charge of the examination; otherwise he is 
not authorized to consider and report upon the work submitted by the student. 
For every course in which a special examination is undertaken in order to raise 
a grade of E to a passing grade, a fee of $2 is charged. The fee for two or 
more special examinations of this type is $3. 

Withdrawal from College. All withdrawals from college must be made by 
petition. From the first week through the sixth week of instruction a mark of 
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W (Withdrawal) is given indicating that the units are eliminated from the 
student’s program. From the seventh week of instruction through the end of 
the semester a grade of WP (Withdrawal-Passing) or WF (Withdrawal-Fail- 
ing) will be reported to the Registrar by the instructors. Upon petition, the 
divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to enter a grade of W instead 
of WF. 


Withdrawal from a Course. All withdrawals from a course must be made by 
petition and are subject to the rules presented in the following paragraphs, 
The student is responsible for making and presenting his petition for any 
change of program. A grade of F will be given for unauthorized withdrawals 
from courses. 

If a student’s withdrawal from a course leaves him with a program of fewer 
than 12 units, the appropriate divisional dean must approve his program for the 
following semester. 

Marks for withdrawals by petition will be assigned in conformity with the 
following schedule: 

1. First week through the sixth week of instruction: 

W—Whenr this mark is given, the units are eliminated from the student’s 
program. This period is allotted for program adjustment without penalty. 
. Seventh week of instruction to the end of the semester: 

Instructors will be asked to evaluate student progress in terms of P (Pass- 
ing) or F (Failing) after petitions for withdrawal have been approved. 
WP—This mark is given when a student has earned a passing grade up to 
the time of withdrawal. Neither the units nor the grade points for the 
course will be counted on the program or on the permanent record. 
WF—This mark is given when a student is failing in the course at the time 
of withdrawal. The units will be counted on the program and permanent 
record as units attempted and not passed, and no grade points will be 
allowed. Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to 
enter a grade of W instead of WF. 


Addition of Courses. No student may add a course to his program after the 
end of the third week of instruction. 


Grade Points. Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of scholar- 
ship as follows: for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigned 
3 points; B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, E, and F, no points. In order to graduate, 
a student must have obtained at least as many grade points as there are units 
in the total credit value of all courses undertaken by him at Santa Barbara 
College. (See Probation and Dismissal, page 33.) 

Report of Grades. At the end of a semester or summer session a student may 
obtain his course grades by depositing with the Registrar a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 
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OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 


Mid-semester Warning. Warning notices are sent at mid-semester to students 
who have received an average of D or F in any course. A student who at the 
middle of any semester has received these unsatisfactory grades in two or more 
subjects shall be interviewed by the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women and 
must consult his adviser. 


Failures and Repetition of Courses. A student who fails in the first semester 
of a course may not continue for the second semester of that course until the 
failure is removed, except upon special permission of the instructor. If such a 
student is permitted to continue a course the second semester and he is re- 
ported as failing at mid-semester, his enrollment in the course will be canceled, 
and he will receive a grade of F. 
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A student receiving any grade below C in a lower division course may repeat 
the course and be given the grade and grade points earned in the repetition. In 
computing total “units attempted” a student shall be credited only once for 
the units of a repeated course and his grade-point average shall be calculated 
in terms of the units accredited. This privilege does not apply to upper division 
courses, except to the extent authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 

A student who receives a passing grade in any course is not allowed a re- 
examination for the purpose of raising his grade. 

Courses failed at this College and successfully repeated elsewhere are ad- 
missable for credit if the work is taken at a collegiate institution whose credits 
are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. However, such repetition 
does not remove the failure grade from the Santa Barbara College record. 


Probation and Dismissal. A student’s work is considered satisfactory if he 
maintains an average scholarship grade of 1.0 (C average) or higher. Students 
whose grade-point averages fall below 1.0 (C average) will be placed on proba- 
tion or be disqualified for further attendance at the College. 


Probation. A student will be placed upon probation: 


1. If at the close of his first semester as a freshman his record shows a total 
deficiency of four or more grade points; or 


2. If at the close of any subsequent semester his grade-point average in all 
courses taken in the University is less than 1.0 (C average). 


A student who is on probation is normally limited to a maximum of 134% 
units and a minimum program of 12 units. Deviations from these limits may be 
authorized only by the appropriate divisional dean. This does not apply to stu- 
dents under reinstatement contracts. 


Dismissal. A student will be subject to dismissal from the College: 


1.If during any semester in which he takes no fewer than 12 units, 
(a) he fails to pass with a grade of C or higher, courses totaling at least 6 
units, or 
(b) he fails to obtain at least half as many grade points as the total 
number of units in his program; or 


2. If while on probation his grade-point average for the work undertaken 
during any semester falls below 1.0 (C average) ; or 


3. If after two consecutive semesters on probation he has not attained a 
grade-point average of 1.0 (C average), computed on the total of all 
courses undertaken in this College. 


Reinstatement. 


1. The following classes of dismissed students shall not be reinstated except 
by unanimous vote of the Committee on Reinstatement : 
(a) Those who have been dismissed twice. 
(b) Those who have been on probation a total of four or more semesters 
in this College. 
(ec) Those who have a deficiency of 15 or more grade points. 


2. No student shall be reinstated unless, in the opinion of the Committee on 
Reinstatement, he is likely to remove all his grade-point deficiencies within 
a period to be prescribed by the Committee. 


3. When a student is reinstated in the College, he shall: 
(a) Be on probation. 
(b) Carry a minimum program of 12 units. 
(c) Attain a grade-point average of at least 1.25 in the first semester after 
being readmitted. 
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(d) Be assigned to a special departmental adviser with whom he will dis- 
cuss his progress and study habits at least four times during the 
semester. ; 


4, The Committee on Reinstatement is empowered to write contracts with 
reinstated students which shall be in accord with the above regulations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


Forms for the petitions described below are to be obtained at the Office of the 
Registrar. 

A brief leave of absence for a specified period of time may be issued 
to a student who finds it necessary to be absent from class, or who has incurred 
such absence, for reasons beyond his control. No excuse for absence will relieve 
the student from the necessity of completing all the work of each course to the 
satisfaction of the instructor in charge. 

Leave of absence from examinations. An excuse to be absent from any an- 
nounced examination, excepting final examinations, must be obtained by writ- 
ten permission from the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women and the instructor 
in charge of the examination. 

Leave to be absent from a final examination or excuse for having incurred 
such absence, and emergency requests for early final examinations will be 
granted only by approval upon petition. 

An honorable dismissal may, upon petition, be issued to any student pro- 
vided he complies with the instructions on the appropriate petition form. 

Discontinuance without notice. A student who discontinues his work during 
a semester without formal leave of absence does so at the risk of having his 
registration privileges curtailed or entirely withdrawn. In order to withdraw 
from the College at any time during the semester without penalty, a petition 
for honorable dismissal is required. Otherwise, the student will receive grade 
F in all courses in which he enrolled for that semester. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


Average and minimum programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 
semester; however, a student who is physically impaired or not in good health 
may be required to carry a reduced program. A male student expecting defer- 
ment from military service should plan a program of at least 15 units of ‘work 
each semester. 

Twelve units of work constitute a minimum program (except for special 
students and those who are engaged in directed teaching) and is the lowest 
limit permitted for those participating in student and intercollegiate activities. 

Maximum programs. Freshman students in regular status are limited to 
first-semester programs of not more than 16 units. In special circumstances, 
however, the advisers of students may allow first-semester freshmen to carry a 
17-unit program. After the first semester, regular students are allowed to carry 
a maximum program of 1714 units. Regular students who have earned a 2.0 
average (B average) for each of the previous two semesters may carry a 
maximum program of 1844 units without petition. 

Students who are classified as probational and special are allowed to carry 
a maximum program of 1314 units. The recommended study-list program for 
students who are physically handicapped or are employed part-time is 131% 
units. With the exceptions noted above, permission to carry a program of more 
than the maximum, or fewer than the minimum, usually allowed for the stu- 
dent’s official classification must be obtained by petition to the appropriate 
divisional dean. The petition must be signed by the departmental adviser and 
the appropriate personnel dean. Petitions of this type must be filed on or before 
the Friday of the third week of instruction. 
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Extension courses. A student regularly enrolled in the College may receive 
eredit toward graduation for courses taken concurrently in University Exten- 
sion (including correspondence courses) only if (1) each such course is ap- 
proved as part of the student’s program by the officials who supervise his 
study list, and (2) the entire approved study list is filed with the Registrar’s 
Office before the work is undertaken. See University Extension, pages 24, 25. 

Program changes. After a student has filed his registration book with the 
Registrar, changes may be made only upon petition. The approval of the divi- 
sional dean is necessary for maximum and minimum programs only. 


CHANGE OF MAJOR 


The student who desires to change his major should first seek the advice of the 
dean of his division. A petition for a change of major must be approved by the 
departmental chairmen involved and by the dean of the division in which the 
student’s current major is offered. The Office of the Registrar will then reévalu- 
ate the student’s credits in terms of the new major. 

It should be emphasized that a student’s graduation may be considerably 
delayed if he changes his major after having completed a substantial portion 
of it. 

Except in the case of closely related majors, no student is permitted to 
change his major after the opening of the final semester of his senior year. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination is given under certain prescribed conditions. The rules 
governing such examinations may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Before the examination is given, the petition for credit by examination must 
be approved by the instructor who is to give the examination, the major de- 
partment chairman, the appropriate divisional dean and the Committee on 
Courses of Instruction. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are required in all courses. So far as practicable, all exam- 
inations will be conducted in writing, and a maximum time will be assigned 
beforehand for each examination, which no student will be allowed to exceed. 
The time for examination sessions will not exceed three hours. Students should 
note that instructors are not authorized to change the dates of final examina- 
tions. This does not apply to petitions granted in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down above under Leave of absence from examinations. (See page 
34.) There can be no individual exemption from a final examination except 
by approval upon petition. Department deviations from this rule are permitted 
in the case of Comprehensive Examinations. See the following paragraph. 

Comprehensive Examinations. Any department may examine a student, at 
the end of the semester immediately preceding his graduation, in the major 
subject in which the department has given instruction; and a student so exam- 
ined, may, at the discretion of the department, be excused from all final 
examinations in courses in the department of the major subject in which he 
has been enrolled during the semester. Credit value may be assigned to this 
general examination in the major subject. 


DISCIPLINE 


When a student enters the College, it is assumed by the College authorities that 
he has an earnest purpose and that his conduct will bear out this presumption. 
If, however, he should be guilty of behavior in the College or community which 
is prejudicial to the University or should neglect his academic duties, the 
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College authorities will take such action as they deem appropriate. Students 
who fail to make proper use of the opportunities freely given to them by the 
College must expect to have their privileges curtailed or withdrawn. 

Degrees of discipline. There are five degrees of discipline: warning, censure, 
suspension, dismissal, and expulsion. Censure indicates that the student is in 
danger of exclusion from the College. Suspension is exclusion from the College 
for a definite period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with the 
presumption that the student’s connection with the College will be terminated. 
Expulsion is the most severe academic penalty, and is final exclusion of the 
student from the College. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Each student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in this 
catalogue, with official notices published in the College paper, with the notices 
posted on official bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the University 
and of the Associated Students. 

Changes of address must be reported to the Housing Office by men students; 
and to the Office of the Dean of Women by women students. 

Every student is required to satisfy the instructor in each of his courses that 
he is performing his work in a systematic manner. 

A student may not receive grades, transcripts of records, or diplomas until 
all of his college obligations have been met. He may not register at the begin- 
ning of any semester until past obligations have been cleared or officially 
extended by the Provost or one of the personnel deans. 

Failure to keep appointments with administrators or faculty members, 
whether made through notices in mail boxes, in the College paper, or on bulletin 
boards, will be regarded as a breach of student responsibility, and will subject 
the student to disciplinary action. 

Students wishing to withdraw from a course or from the College should see 
pages 31 and 32 for proper procedures. 


AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


No student will be permitted to enter upon the study of any subject if, in 
the opinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to ensure 
competent work in the subject. 

Any instructor, with the approval of the President, may exclude from his 
course a student guilty of unbecoming conduct toward the instructor or another 
member of the class, or a student who, in his judgment, has neglected the work 
of the course. A student thus excluded will be recorded as having failed in the 
course, unless the faculty determines otherwise. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Expenses—Housing—Residence Rules—Scholarships—Health 
Service—Employment—Placement——Student Activities 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the College is of importance to every 
student. Certain expenses are common to all students. Other expenditures are 
optional and vary considerably according to differences in interests. The 
best help the College authorities can offer the student in planning his budget 
is to inform him of certain definite expense items, and to acquaint him with 
others for which he will in all probability have to provide. It is advised that 
all students plan to meet the expenses of their first semester in the College 
without seeking employment. 

A table of minimum, moderate, and liberal budgets for one college semester 
is given on page 39. 

FEES 
Application fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Registrar, Santa Barbara College of the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, California. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee 
of $5 when his first application is filed. Remittance by bank draft or money 
order should be made payable to The Regents of the University of California, 

Incidental fee. The incidental fee for all students is $45 a semester. This 
fee, which must be paid at time of registration, covers expenses of students 
for library books, for registration and graduation, for athletic and gymnasium 
facilities and equipment, and for such consultation, medical advice, and care 
as can be furnished by the Student Health Service. It also includes the rights 
and privileges of membership in the Associated Students, valued at $10; see 
page 38. No part of this fee is remitted to those students who may not desire 
to make use of any or all of these privileges. 

Tuition fee. Santa Barbara College charges a tuition fee to every student 
who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a period of one 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which he 
proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. A student en- 
tering Santa Barbara College for the first time should read carefully the rules 
governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he may be pre- 
pared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the required tuition 
fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The attention of pros- 
pective students who have not attained the age of 22 years and whose parents 
do not live in the State of California is directed to the fact that presence in 
the State of California for a period of more than one year immediately preced- 
ing the opening day of the semester during which it is proposed to attend the 
College does not, of itself, entitle the student to classification as a resident. An 
alien who has not made a valid declaration of intention to become a citizen of 
the United States prior to the opening day of the semester during which he 
proposes to attend the College, is classified as a nonresident. 

Tuition in the College is free to students who have been legal residents of the 
State of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the opening 
day of the semester during which they propose to attend the College. 

Students who are classified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more units 
are required to pay a tuition fee of $150 per semester. For less than 12 units, 
the tuition fee is prorated at $12.50 per unit or fraction thereof; the minimum 
tuition fee is $25. This fee is in addition to the incidental fee. 

Despite the fact that a student may have lived in California for more than 
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one year, if he has not attained the age of 22 years and if his parents do not 
reside in California, he should communicate with the Attorney for the Regents 
in Residence Matters, 910 Crocker Building, San Francisco. 

If the student is in doubt about his residence status, he should communicate 
with the Attorney. 


The eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
mined only by the Attorney for the Regents in. Residence Matters. Every enter- 
ing student, and every student returning to Santa Barbara College after an 
absence is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day of regis- 
tration upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his status with 
respect to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after registration. 
Returning students are advised that application for reclassification as a resi- 
dent student should be filed within ten days after regular registration; by late 
registrants, within one week after registration. Application for a change of 
classification with respect to some preceding semester will not be received under 
any circumstances. 

The Associated Students. The incidental fee, paid at the time of registration, 
includes membership in the Associated Students of Santa Barbara College. 
This organization elects regular officers and the representatives in a student 
council, A membership card entitles the holder to the semiweekly newspaper 
El Gaucho, participation in extracurricular social activities, participation in 
Associated Women Students, Associated Men Students, and Women’s Athletic 
Association activities, admission to and participation in athletic events, pro- 
grams including music, drama, dance, debates, forensics, use of the College 
cabin, a reduced rate for the College annual, La Cumbre. Matters of finance 
are handled by a graduate manager of the Associated Students and a finance 
committee, subject to approval by the student council and the Provost. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEES 
Delinquency and Service Fees 


Duplicate registration card®............).0.2. 7 $ 1.00 
Failure to keep appointments with administrative officers or members 

of the’ Waculty so... DT te ee 2.00 
Failure to empty lockers within specified time ................... 2.00 


Late changes in study list (registration book), each petition ....... 1.00 
Late filing of application for candidacy for degree............... 2.00 
Late registration 2.) 00.00.) 20,7 2 a 2.00 
Late filing of registration book ......0.$....... 2. 2.00 
Late Subject A Examination |...) 0.25.) 2 1.00 
Library fines and replacement charges...... See schedule in library 

Reinstatement from lapsed status .............................. 5.00 
Charge for returned check. ..¢..... 0...) ©. 1.00 
Removal of Grade Evo io. . soe accel $2.00 to $3.00 

Other Fees 

Wield trips 2 sage Lee eee Fees are arranged by the department 

Health certificate for prospective teachers....................... $ 5.00 
Registration with Placement Office ..............., = 9 ee 5.00 
Subject A’Course 2 ee $20.00 


(All fees are subject to revision on approval of the Regents of the 
University of California. Complete information concerning fees 
may be obtained from the Cashier. ) 
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REFUNDS 


A schedule of refunds and other information concerning student fees and de- 
posits may be obtained from the Cashier, Santa Barbara College of the Uni- 
versity of California. No claim for remission of fees will be considered unless 
presented during the fiscal year to which the claim is applicable. Receipts are 
issued for all payments and these receipts should be carefully preserved. No 
student will be entitled to a refund until he surrenders his original receipt to 
the Cashier. 


LIVING EXPENSES 
The range of the cost of the various types of housing is as follows: 
Room and Board (lunches and week-end 


POS VEACLUCEG )io Blass ok scale + ahs oo g $320.00 to $345.00 per semester 
ROLIRODS Vibe: stares aistipts Sie eae Ha'oe 86 a's $ 90.00 to $160.00 per semester 
Room and Kitchen Privileges; Apts. 

MrOCd Oxeluded jy tonics sates oa hs ves ss $115.00 to $160.00 per semester 


By working at 85 cents to one dollar an 
hour, expenses for room and board 
EVER LOUUCGCTLO wists arate tte ete ss ah wo 2 «<0 $ 00.00 to $200.00 per semester 


Other expenses. Books and stationery cost an average of from $25 to $45 a 
semester. Women students taking physical education are required to buy shoes 
and gymnasium clothes which cost from $8 to $10. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF STUDENT EXPENSE ESTIMATED FOR HITHER A FALL OR A 
SPRING SEMESTER 


Minimum Moderate Liberal 
Expense Item 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Incidental fee........ $ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 |$ 45.00 
Books and supplies...| 25.00 | 25.00 | 35.00 | 35.00} 45.00} 45.00 
Living Accommoda- 
tions: | 


Room and Board...| 410.00 | 410.00 | 435.00 | 435.00 | 450.00 | 450.00 
Room and Kitchen 
Privileges; Apts. 
(Estimated food 
cost included) ...} 205.00 | 205.00 | 250.00 | 250.00 | 275.00 | 275.00 
Miscellaneous (recrea- 
tion, club dues, laun- 
dry, local transpor- 


tationsete. jac... : 90.00 | 100.00 | 130.00 | 150.00 | 180.00 | 200.00 
SSOtAIUMAA Sa Me 18 os $570.00 |$580.00 |$645.00 |$665.00 $720.00 |$740.00 
or or or or or or 


365.00 | 375.00 | 460.00 | 480.00 | 545.00 | 565.00 


Norr.—It is impossible to include in the above figures such variable items as clothes or trans- 
portation to and from home, or fees other than the incidental fee. Students classified as nonresi- 
dents of the State must also add to their estimated budgets the tuition of $150 per semester. 
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HOUSING 


Living accommodations for both men and women students are arranged 
through the Housing Office. At the present time, there are no University Resi- 
dence Halls. The majority of out-of-town students live in privately owned 
homes near the campus or near adequate transportation to the College. There 
are five types of housing available to students: 


1. Houses offering room and board. 
2. Houses offering rooms with or without cooking privileges. 
3. Sorority and fraternity houses. 


4, Apartments; women must obtain permission from parents and the Dean 
of Women to live in apartments. 


5. Exchange; rooms in private homes where students work approximately 15 
hours per week in exchange for room and board. 


Advice and information about these types of accommodations may be obtained 
from the Office of Student Housing. Information about exchange positions for 
women is obtained from the Office of the Dean of Women. 

All women students must live in housing approved by the College; no stu- 
dent’s registration can be completed until such approval has been obtained. 
Living arrangements are made directly with the householder after the student 
has been formally accepted by the College. Accommodations listed with the 
College can be occupied only by students enrolled in the College. 

At the time the student makes his room reservation, he is urged to have a 
clear understanding with the householder regarding terms of payment, charges 
for the vacation periods, laundry, living room and telephone privileges, social 
regulations, etc. In most houses a deposit is required at the time the student 
engages his lodging. 

As accommodations are not uniform, prospective students are advised to 
make their arrangements in person. When an accommodation is engaged, it is 
expected that the student will remain the entire semester. Any exceptions to 
this regulation must be approved by the Dean of Women or the Dean of Men. 

Applications for housing should be made at the earliest possible date. In 
order to ensure maximum assistance, students are urged to write to the Office 
of Student Housing before coming to Santa Barbara. 


RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 


The term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
immediately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he proposes 
to attend the College. (See pages 37 and 38.) 

The residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules for 
determining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the Politi- 
eal Code of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of Califor- 
nia, provided, however: 


1. That every alien student who has not made a valid declaration of intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, as provided by the laws thereof, prior 
to the opening day of the semester during which he proposes to attend the 
College, is deemed to be a nonresident student. 


2. That no person is deemed to have made a valid declaration of intention to 
become a citizen of the United States whose declaration of intention at the 
time when it is presented in support of an application for classification as a 
resident student in the College has lost its force or effectiveness, or who cannot, 
under said declaration, without renewing the same or making a new declaration, 
pursue his declared intention of becoming a citizen of the United States. 
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Every person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresident 
student shall be considered to retain that status until suc’: time as he shall have 
_ made application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the College for 
reclassification, and shall have been reclassified as. a resident student. 

Every person who has been classified as a resident student shall, nevertheless, 
be subject to reclassification as a nonresiden; student and shall be reclassified 
as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist circumstances 
which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as a resident student, 
would have caused him to be classified as a nonresident student. If any student 
who has been classified as a resident student should be determined to have been 
erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified as a nonresident student, and 
if the cause of his incorrect classification shall be found to be due to any con- 
cealment of facts or untruthful statement made by him at or before the time 
of his original classification, he shall be required to pay all tuition fees which 
would have been charged. to him except for such erroneous classification, and 
shall be subject also to such discipline as the President of the University may 
approve. 

The attention of prospective students who have not attained the age of 22 
years and whose parents do not live in California is invited to the fact that the 
“mere presence of a student in the State of California for a period of one year 
prior to registration does not necessarily make him eligible for classification 
as a resident of California. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College has a number of scholarships available to entering students as 
well as those already in attendance. The rating of candidates for scholarships 
is based on. four qualifications—excellence in high school or college scholarship, 
financial need, character, and promise. The following University scholarships 
are offerad: 


Chimes & Spurs A. F, Nunes 

Caroline B. Clow Mary Pillott 

Congress of Parents and Teachers Polytechnie High School 
Daniel Dineen City Panhellenic 

Mary E. Jaskey Milton Phillips 

Josephi Memorial Mabel W. Richards 
Kutchin Memorial Will Rogers 

Lois Linn Memorial Ellen Schwartz 

Walter E. Loewy Werner Scott 

‘La, Verne Noyes Isabelle Price Memorial 
Hops Economics Club *State of California 
Mayr Foundation 


-All requests for information and application blanks should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships, Room 
104, Administration Building, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, not later than March 1 of each year. Selection of beneficiaries for the 
scholarships is made by the Committee on Honors and Scholarships after 
careful consideration of the candidate’s record. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Santa Barbara County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. These funds are for the study of, and work with, 
cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a number of students 
piofessionally interested in the field of speech correction. It is anticipated 
that additional funds may be available in the future. 


* A few scholarships are available to students who have not established residence in 
California. 


\ 
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LOANS 


Various organizations and individuals have contributed toward the building 
up of several student loa» funds. The gifts for this purpose are administered 
by the University in accoraauce with the conditions laid down by the donors 
and the administrative regulations of the Board of Regents. These funds are 
sufficient to provide loans for short periods of time and usually without 
interest. Students in good standing who are facing emergencies should apply 
to the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women for further information. Loans 
are available from the following: 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs Loan Fund 

Lawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 

David Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

Willis Edwin Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

Isabelle Price Loan Fund : 

Santa Barbara County Federation of Women’s Clubs: Foreign Students Loan 
Fund ‘ 

Santa Barbara Senior Loan Fund 

Schurer O. Werner Memorial Loan Fund 


Funds needed by the student must be anticipated well enough in advance 
to allow processing of the loan. A time interval of from seven to ten days is 
needed by the University between the time the completed application for a 
loan is submitted by the student and the time the check is issued. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


A Student Health Service, staffed by licensed physicians and registered nurses, 
is maintained by Santa Barbara College. Its purpose is to conserve time for 
classwork and studies by the prevention and treatment of the majority of in- 
juries and illnesses which students might incur during their enrollment at 
Santa Barbara College. In addition, all required physical examinations are 
performed at the Health Center, one of which is the physical examination 
necessary for all students entering for the first time or returning after \an ab- 
sence of one semester or after having discontinued school because of illness. 

Eligibility for care at the Health Center commences when a student, pays 
the regular registration fee, and terminates automatically at the end of \each 
semester or when, in the opinion of the Director, the student’s health way not 
permit him to conclude the semester’s studies successfully. However, if a \stu- 
dent is hospitalized and it becomes obvious that he cannot expect to at 


his classes, he will not be discharged to his home or family physician until\ he 
can be safely moved. Charges may be necessary for such hospitalization. 

It is recommended that prospective students have existing physical defejcts 
corrected prior to enrollment at Santa Barbara College. The Student Heajllth 
Service will be unable to assume responsibility for treatment of abnormalities 
present at the time of admission, or for visual or dental defects. 

The student should bear in mind the fact that the Health Service miay 
supplement but does not supplant the role of family physician. Full aid 
mutual codperation is encouraged between student, Student Health Servite, 
and the family physician. 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


The counseling program at Santa Barbara College gives attention to t'pe 
individual needs and capabilities of all students. 

Students who contemplate attending the College may receive advice frcpm 
the College deans and department chairmen. After admission, a departmentjal 
faculty adviser is assigned to each student to assist him in planning his ac\a- 
demic career. 
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The personnel deans for men and women are available for discussion and 
advice in regard to general orientation to college life, study techniques, social 
problems, housing, employment, loans, vocational planning, and placement 
subsequent to graduation. 

The academic deans are responsible for the general curricula followed by 
all students. They counsel students in regard to the nature and organization 
of majors, changes in majors, and the general education programs. 

On a limited basis, psychologists who are members of the faculty are avail- 
able for consultation. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to 
his studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
it is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
have made satisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
and of college life. Some students are able to carry an average program and 
from ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholarship, 
health, or participation in college activities. It is recommended that lower- 
classmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. Outside employment 
should be reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic work, since 
the student’s first responsibility is to his studies. 

If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
sider at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
necessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment until his academic program 
is planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
hours throughout the semester, the student should seek employment of shorter 
duration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
part-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always pos- 
sible at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 

Men and women students interested in working part time should inform the 
Office of the Dean of Men and the Office of the Dean of Women, respectively, 
of their availability. Placement in part-time employment is arranged for men 
by the Office of the Graduate Manager, and for women by the Office of the 
Dean of Women. There are opportunities for various types of employment, 
including work on an exchange basis for board and room. 

Any student employed ten or more hours per week should so notify the Office 
of the Dean of Men or of the Dean of Women. 


OFFICE OF TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Santa Barbara College maintains an Office of Teacher Placement for the 
mutual service of its credential graduates and school officials. For this service, 
a fee of $5, payable to The Regents of the University of California, is charged 
at the time of registration with the Office of Teacher Placement. This fee covers 
certain incidental expenses in connection with recommendations for positions. 

A folder is prepared for each student, and this folder is permanently main- 
tained in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive file, 
depending upon the status of the student. The same interest is maintained in 
former students as in those who are just completing the work of the College, 
and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to former 
students upon their request. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but every 
reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions are 
expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement for telephone messages 
and telegrams found necessary by the Director of Placement in transactions 
in behalf of the student. Accumulative placement records are maintained for 
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each registrant. Transcripts of scholastic records may be obtained from the 
Office of the Registrar of the College. Transfer of application folders is made 
between the College and the University of California, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. 


THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 


The College Bookstore is maintained on the Riviera Campus and is operated 
by the Regents of the University of California through the supervision of the 
Business Manager. This store carries textbooks, stationery, and supplies of all 
kinds essential in college work. Operational policies of the store assist in mak- 
ing it possible for students to purchase their supplies at minimum cost. 


THE COLLEGE CAFETERIA 


The College Cafeteria and Snack Bar on the Riviera Campus, and Snack Bar 
on the Mesa Campus, are open daily and maintained for the convenience of the 
students in attendance at Santa Barbara College. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student organizations. The major student organizations include the Associated 
Student Body, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Students, 
and departmental and class organizations, 

Sororities and fraternities: There are eight national sororities and nine 
national fraternities. These function through the Panhellenic Council and 
the Interfraternity Council respectively. Further information about these 
organizations may be secured from the offices of the Dean of Men or the 
Dean of Women. 

Phrateres. This is a women’s international social and service organization 
open to all women students. 

In addition to these, Santa Barbara College offers opportunity for membership 
in many national honorary professional fraternities, national and local service 
organizations, and special-interest groups. 

Student activities. The Associated Students sponsor the publication of a 
semiweekly newspaper, a yearbook, a directory, a program of intercollegiate 
athletics, debating, radio programs, speech contests, dramatics, a dance con- 
cert, musical productions, an Artists’ Series program, and a special program 
of dances and picnies. 

Eligibility for office in student organizations. In order to be a candidate for 
office, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic average 
of at least a grade C, and must have earned at least a grade C average the pre- 
vious semester and carry a program of no less than 12 units, unless practice 
teaching is a part of the program. 


STUDENT MAIL 


For communication within the College, postboxes are provided in the Quad- 
rangle. Students are expected to respond promptly to notices left in their 
boxes by faculty members and administrative officers. 

No United States mail for students will be received at the College. All stu- 
dents should have their mail sent to General Delivery until such time as they 
have acquired a permanent address in Santa Barbara. Thereafter all mail 
should be sent to that address. ; 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and the 
Liberal Arts divisions. 

Unit and grade-point requirements. A minimum of 120 semester units and 
the same number of grade points, is required for graduation with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show as 
many grade points as there are units in the total credit value of all courses 
undertaken at Santa Barbara College. Moreover, the student must maintain at 
least a C average in the field of study which constitutes a major or a minor. 

The attention of transfer students is directed to the fact that this minimum 
average must be maintained in the courses undertaken at this College. Half 
of the minimum number of units required for graduation will normally be 
completed in lower division status. No fewer than 40 units of the total re- 
quirements must be selected from upper division courses taken in upper 
division status. 

Extension credit toward graduation. A maximum of 30 semester units in 
University of California Extension courses bearing numbers prefixed by X, 
XB, XL, or XSB may be counted toward graduation. Such courses taken while 
the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara College must be (1) included 
in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part of the student’s course load, 
and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. The entire approved study list must 
be filed with the Registrar’s Office before the work is undertaken. Petition 
forms requesting authorization for such extension and correspondence courses 
may be obtained at the Registrar’s Information Window. 

By regulation of the State Board of Education, teachers in service are not 
allowed to take more than 10 units of work during the school year. 

Residence requirement. Every candidate for a bachelor’s degree is required 
to have been enrolled in the College during the senior or final year of residence. 
Twenty-four units must be completed while so enrolled. For this purpose, it 
is permissible to offer Summer Session work undertaken at Santa Barbara 
College, but the student must complete at least one regular semester of his 
senior or final year in resident courses of instruction. Credit earned by special 
examinations taken at Santa Barbara College does not meet this requirement. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 


A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion and of American History, including American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of state and local government established under the Con- 
stitution of this State, is required of all candidates for the bachelor’s degree. 
This requirement may be satisfied by any of the following alternatives: 
1. A lower division year sequence chosen from the following: 
a. Political Science 20A—20B. 
b. History 8A—8B. 
e. History 17A-17B. 
2. Any two upper division courses chosen from the following: 
Political Science 113, 117, 150, and 157; History 171, 174, 175, and 181. 
3. Passing non-credit examinations in American History and American In- 
stitutions under the direction of the Department of Social Sciences.* 
4, Presenting evidence that the requirement has been satisfied at another 
collegiate institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa 
Barbara College. 


* Only upper division transfer students may meet this requirement by examination 
after approval by counselors and the appropriate divisional dean. 
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Credit for any of the above courses earned in University Extension or in 
Summer Session may be used in fulfilling this requirement. 

In special instances a deviation from these methods of satisfying the require- 
ment may be authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


All undergraduate male students must, upon admission to the College, report 
immediately to the proper officers for enrollment in military science, in accord- 
ance with instructions published by the Registrar. Students must list the 
prescribed courses in military science on their study cards with other College 
courses. . 

A petition for excuse from, or deferment of, military science, must be filed 
on registration day. Exception will be made where illness or physical disability 
occurs after that date. On submission of a petition, veterans who have served 
one year or more in any branch of the Armed Forces will be exempted from 
the basic course and may, upon application, be admitted to the advanced 
course. Further information about the requirement in military science, includ- 
ing a statement of the grounds upon which students may be excused from this 
work, is obtainable from the ROTC office. A student who petitions to be 
excused from military science should nevertheless present himself to the proper 
instructors for enrollment while action on his petition is pending. 

If a student subject to this requirement lists the prescribed course on his 
study card, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the © 
course, his neglect will be reported to the Registrar, who, with the approval 
of the Provost, will notify the student that he is dismissed from the College. 
The Registrar will then inform the dean or other officer in charge of the 
student’s program of his dismissal. Reinstatement will be made only upon 
approval of the Provost of the College with the concurrence of the Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. 

Students who enter any one of the academic colleges of the University with 
advanced standing may, upon petition, have the requirements in military 
science reduced in accordance with the following schedule: 


Required Military Science 


Any eredit of less than 12.units( s.6¢<4/).2.snlee 4 semesters 
One semester,( 12 nnits) \\nc ito eens ae ee 3 semesters 
Two semesters, (24 units) SY. 22 oe eee 2 semesters 
Three semesters: (36mits)\<a) wink oh ee 1 semester 
Four semesters (48 unite) seus ae eee eee None 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 


All students must complete 2 units in physical education, preferably in the 
lower division as stipulated in the requirements for all men and women stu- 
dents. (See pages 116, 117, 119, 124.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


The major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
quires students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
meeting requirements of the major department and of the division, the student 
will normally have some free electives. 


Lower Division 


The lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
arts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
60 units of the collegiate program. The emphasis in all departments is upon 
general education rather than specialization. 


Distribution of Units; Requirements AT 


ONE-SEMESTER PROGRAM FOR FRESHMEN WHO Do Not DECLARE A MAJOR 


(These students confer with either the Dean of Applied Arts 
~ or the Dean of Liberal Arts.) 


Units 
Sy enelish 1A or Subject. As isc... .u es. as eee eee sees 3 (no credit for 
Subject A) 
2. History 8A, 17A or Political Science 20A........... 3 
3. Biology 1A or Physical Science 1A................ 4or3 
4, Electives, Applied or Liberal Arts................- 2-6 
MEV AICS) FGUCALION. 6 of aisin) ous oe des ole wine ede tne ele ¢ 3 
Memilitary Science (Men) ........2- ssn see ue eee eei 13 


Students anticipating the declaration of majors in Mathematics, Music, 
Physics, Chemistry, or Early Childhood Education may defer graduation by 
electing this program. 

Upper Division 

The upper division of the College emphasizes the last two years of the four- 
year curriculum. Sixty semester units must be completed in the upper division ; 
no fewer than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from upper 
division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must have 
completed the lower division requirements and must have satisfied such other 
requirements as the department of his choice has established. In order to take 
upper division courses, a student with fewer than 55 units must petition the 
dean of his division. Failure to obtain such permission may invalidate the 
student’s program. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns the 
student’s chief adviser. The student must consult this adviser for assistance 
in all program and other curricular problems. 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Personal 
preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be carefully 
weighed. It should be kept in mind that a change of major after entering the 
upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


FORMER REQUIREMENTS 


Students who were registered at Santa Barbara College in a regular semester 
prior to September, 1949, and students who entered at that time or in Febru- 
ary, 1950, with at least 28 units, should consult the 1949-1950 CaTaLogus. 

Students who are in doubt about these requirements should inquire at the 
Office of the Registrar. 


PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 
Requirements for beginning students entering Santa Barbara College on or 
after September 1, 1950. 

The entering student will decide to fulfill the requirements of either the 
Division of Applied Arts or the Division of Liberal Arts. His selection of divi- 
sion will be based upon the probable major field of interest, and the nature of 
the general education program. (See pages 21 and 22 for the aims of each 
division.) 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 
PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


In the interests of a substantial general education, students in the applied 
arts are required to complete approximately one-third of their college work 
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in areas of general cultural value. The following minimum basic requirements 


must be met by all majors in the division: Units 
English and, speech’... '.4. ..'> ss sj: ves soe 44 oe 12 
(including English 1A~1B and Speech 11) 
Social scierees vi. 5d. oak ce bole ee baled s cue 9 


(see page 45 in regard to the American History and 
Institutions requirement ) 


General psychology ............... © 6. 6. hehe WN ogame satakd 3 

Selences Aut a cssgs cs sedi Fe eee ee ee Pane re Bes: Ay 9-10 
(Both the biological and physical sciences must be in- 
cluded) 

Art and music 056 cs.'ysaahy osie ot oe ote oly ote oe 4 


department. Activity courses are allowed in one depart- 


ment ) 
Controlled electives from fields of general education...... 5-6 
(Courses vary from department to department) 
Military science (men)..... ok 9] sh 8 a plat hehe ohh oe 6 
Physical education ...... 0 e°6 60 “ee lenejel d eug 4/ eh pe onatat 2 


The departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
above requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
specific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 
ment, or from the divisional dean. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts may select a major subject 
if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection of a 
major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orientation to 
college work. Generally speaking, students in this division should, after proper 
guidance, select their electives from subjects that appeal to them as having 
potential special interest. To provide common experience in basic college 
courses, all entering students in the Division of Applied Arts are required to 
take the program listed below. With the exception of elective courses, all sub- 
jects in the freshman year are from the basic general education required of 
students in the Division of Applied Arts prior to graduation. 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
L. Winglish sLA Gees oti. oa ear. o 1. English 1B (prerequisite 1A)... 3 
Ae POCA RCION CHa. se ate Vee ec ae 3 2. Social, science <..4.2 eee 3 
BrScioncé... Joel « as en ee 3-4 8. Science: . 5... «0% «cane eee 3 
(a) Biological Science 1A, or (a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
(b) Physical Science 1A, or requisite 1A), or 
(c) Other sciences approved by the (b) Physical Science 1B (pre- 
division for major students requisite 1A), or 
4. Controlled electives ............ 4 (c) Other sciences approved by the 
(Chosen by proposed major depart- division for major students 
ment. 4. Controlled electives ... Se ees 4 
5. Physical education ............ 3 (Chosen by proposed major depart 
6. Military science and tactics ..... 13 een ) 4 
5. Physical education ............ 3 
6. Military science and tactics ..... 13 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: divi- 
sional (see next paragraph), education, home economics, industrial arts, 
physical and health education, and speech. Subareas of interest are available 
in home economies (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial 
arts (graphic arts). 
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DIVISIONAL MAJORS IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A limited number of students in this division may desire to combine two or 
more subject areas as a divisional major. See pages 67 and 68. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
Arts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; junior high school; special 
secondary credentials in correction of speech defects, physical education, 
speech arts, homemaking, industrial arts education ; administrative credentials 
in elementary school administration, elementary school supervision; and spe- 
cial supervision credentials in subjects listed under special secondary cre- 
dentials. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LIBERAL ARTS 
THE MAJOR 


For purposes of more effective advising, the student:in the Division of Liberal 
Arts is expected upon entrance to indicate his probable major. Toward 
the end of the second semester in college, all students must select a specific 
major, unless they are applying for the Tutorial Program. (See page 156.) 
Freshman students who are certain about their major will in most cases be 
advised to take courses in the major department prerequisite to advanced 
study. In consultation with the divisional dean, the student who is undecided 
may organize a program in the freshman year which will be largely composed 
of the general education courses specified below. 

The following majors are offered in the Division: art, biology, botany, 
chemistry, economics, English, French, history, mathematics, music, philoso- 
phy, physical science, physics, political science, psychology, social science, 
sociology, Spanish, speech, and zoology. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

The Division of Liberal Arts requires each student to complete a program of 
general education designed to acquaint him with the cultural heritage of his 
society. Students are offered courses in common which introduce them to the 
main subject fields; thereafter they are permitted to select additional courses 
in these subjects without reference to the nature of their major or subordina- 
tion to its needs. In planning programs, students and advisers should consult 
the list of courses which must be completed in lower division standing. (See 
page 51.) 

Since the major program is itself a fundamental liberalizing experience, 
students who major in a subject represented by more than a 3-unit course in 
the seven subject fields comprising the general education program shall be 
released from the divisional requirements in that subject field wherever depart- 
mental and divisional requirements differ. 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LIBERAL ARTS 


1. Art and Music Units 
Art 10 (2 units) and 
Music 5A (2 units) 
An additional 4 units of work to be selected from the fol- 
lowing courses: Art: 1A-1B, 108, 116, 118, 119, 130, 141, 
150, 161, 180, 181. Music: 5B, 50, 5D, 5H, 105A, 105B, 
LOGO NANG Dg LOSI Ls shes es ie, CRE Sibia ile te a uk 9 IB eae 8 
2. Philosophy 
(a) An introductory lower division course in philosophy: 
either Philosophy 1 (3 units), or, if the student 
prefers a more extensive experience, one of the 6-unit 
sequences: Philosophy 6A-6B, 20A—20B. 
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Units 
(b) An upper division course in philosophy: 100, 104, 108, 
124,135, 136, (3 units). ....5... 2, «ee 6 
3. Social Sciences* 
(a) 6 units of lower division work in the Social Sciences. 
It is strongly recommended that these units be taken by 
the student while in lower division standing. (6 units) 
(b) An additional 6 units of work in the Social Sciences 
which may be in either upper or lower division courses. 


C6 -mits) §2, dies: p'a'e aigis alslw ale: o. louie aoe Oe an 12 
4, Psychology 
Psyehology LA... 0s wes sje 'ele ss 2 9 2105 /s 3 


5. Natural Sciences and Mathematics (choice of a or b) 
(a) At least 7 units from group (1), followed by at least 
6 units from group (2): 
(1) Any one of the following year sequences: Biology 
1A-1B (7 units); or Botany 1-2 (8 units) ; or 
Botany 1 and Biology 1B (7 units); or Zoology 
1A-1B (8 units); or Zoology 1A and Biology 1B 
(7 units). 
(2) Any two of the following courses: Mathematics 1 : 
Physical Science 1A-1B ; Chemistry 2; Physies 
19; Geology 2 (or by permission, Chemistry 1A— 
1B; Physics 2A-2B; Geology 5). 
(b) Physical Science 1A-1B (6 units), followed by at least 
7 units chosen from among the following courses: 
Mathematics 1; Biology 1A-1B; Biology 30; Botany 
1-2; Zoology 1A-IB ...3..5).4. 5. 13 
6. Foreign Language 

The divisional requirement of 12 units in one foreign 
language may be satisfied in whole or in part in high 
school. The first two years of high school work in a foreign 
language will be counted in satisfaction of 4 units of this 
requirement and each year thereafter as 4 units. Thus 
students who have received credit for four years of one lan- 
guage in high school will be deemed to have fulfilled the 
‘requirement. 

The majority, however, will find it necessary to take at 
least 8 units of language in college in order to meet the 
requirements of the division or of the major department. 
For students continuing in college a language begun in 
high school, it is advisable to complete divisional require- 
ments as soon after entrance as possible. 

A student who feels the necessity of repeating in college 
all or part of his high school work in a language may do so 
with the consent of the foreign language department. How- 
ever, credit is not allowed toward the required 12 units in 
a foreign language for both the high school and the dupli- 
cate college: work: .).'..%0:. «is: 2 es tale deeenedle ene 0-12 

7. English and Speech 
(a) English 1A~1B. (6 units) 
(b) and at least 6 additional units from English or from 
Speech (3 units) and English (3 Units) wie 12 
54-66 
* The attention of the student is directed tc the requirement in American History and 
Institutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See page 45.) 
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FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Liberal Arts may select a major subject 
if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection of a 
major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orientation to 
college work. See page 47 for a one-semester program for freshmen who do 
not declare a major. The following program is recommended for all entering 
freshmen who have selected a major in the Division of Liberal Arts. Deviations 
from the program may be made only upon the approval of the department 
chairmen. 


First Semester Units Second Semester Units 
RMI slie tAceew eke. sts. icc tense Ger eh 3 Te neigh Lis weeds cuss kere. eels 3 
PRAT OU ARCS eh cis eie}e eel. wee eer eue © 4 De TAN SWAL Clee tole sect cus tence ens) cb ane eee 4 
8. Science or Social Science....... 3-4. 3. Science or Social Science....... 3-4 
4, Physical Education ........... 3 4; Physical Education............ 

5. Military Science and Tactics..... 13 5. Military Science and Tactics..... 13 
6. Electives from courses to be com- 6. Electives from courses to be com- 
pleted in lower division standing pleted in lower division standing 

(see below), or departmental re- (see below), or departmental re- 

Quirements ......-eesseeeseee 2-6 QUITEMeENtS 66 5 6s sale ae oes we 2-6 

Courses to be Completed in Lower Division Standing 
Units Units 
sets TI Rs ee des gi he Pa ee 2 Biology 1A—-1B (7 units) 
: or 
mee a i a a a a Physical Science 1A—1B (6 units).. 6-7 
Philosophy1.......... ie Bwhed suabiauers 3 Language (if continuing a language 

or (if the student prefers a more taken in high school).......... 4-8 

extensive experience) one of the Papin 1A) se Sade ces «. 6 ot 2 ne 6 

6-unit sequences: Philosophy 6A— Military Science (for men).......- 6 

6B; 20A—20B Physical Education......-..-.++- 2 
Psychology 1A (a sophomore course) 3 SOCIAL ClOMCOle neta cn sles cre eine 6 


STUDENT TEACHING 


The public schools of the city of Santa Barbara and near-by cities and towns 
afford the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern 
practices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected 
teachers and principals of these schools under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Santa Barbara College. Student teachers are placed 
in all grades from the kindergarten through the junior high school and in 
those departments of the senior high school for which the College prepares 
prospective teachers for the special secondary credential. For further infor- 
mation, see pages 72 and 73 and the descriptions under the respective depart- 
ments. 


Requirements 


Grades. In order to register for student teaching in any department, the 
student must have maintained a scholarship average of grade C or higher 
in his College subjects. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
grade O, he may not register for student teaching until the C average has 
been reéstablished. 

No student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, with less than a 
C average in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student 
teaching falls below grade C, additional units beyond the 120 total units 
required for graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student 
teaching reaches the C standard. Any grade below a C in directed teaching 
is not considered of “passing quality.” 
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Cn 
bo 


Examinations 


Proficiency test. Before commencing their student teaching, majors in any 
department must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (see 
page 73). With the exception of teachers who hold a regular (not emergency ) 
California credential, all students who desire to be recommended for a teach- 
ing credential by this College or who wish to secure the credential directly 
from the State Department of Education must meet this requirement. This 
test should be taken not later than the first semester of the junior year or 
preferably, the first half of the sophomore year. In the case of transfers, 
it should be taken no later than the semester prior to registering for directed 
teaching. f 

Speech test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of 
this College must prove their proficiency in speech by passing Speech 11; 
transfer students may present transfer credit in Speech 11 or its equivalent 
and in addition must pass the Speech Proficiency Test during their first semes- 
ter of enrollment in the College. In special cases, Speech 46 or 136 may be 
substituted for Speech 11 in satisfying this requirement. Students who com- 
plete Speech 11 with a D grade, or demonstrate lack of speech adjustment 
or show particular defects, either during the course work or in student teach- 
ing, may be required to take a corrective course or its equivalent. The speech 
test is given twice each semester. Retests are not allowed. If the student has not 
fulfilled this requirement when he registers for his first semester of student 
teaching, he must register for Speech 11 and student teaching concurrently. 


Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 73. 


MINORS 


In most of the majors a minor is not required in order to complete require- 
ments for graduation. 

To satisfy the requirement for the State credential, students whose major 
is in junior high school education must complete two minors in subjects taught 
in high school. For those departments in which minors are required or recom- 
mended, see the departmental descriptions. Students expecting to enter a 
graduate school for completion of the general secondary credential or the 
master’s degree, should plan to complete at least one minor. 

Minors must be approved by the chairmen of the departments in which they 
are offered. 


Units required for a minor. Eighteen to 20 units, of which 6 must be upper 
division, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any department. 
For details regarding the requirements for a minor in any department, the 
student should consult the chairman of that department. 


Minors available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, education, English, French, 
geology, graphic arts, health education, history, home economies, industrial 
arts, mathematics, military science, music (vocal, instrumental, theory, 
public school), philosophy, physical education, physical science, physics, po- 
litical science, psychology, Spanish, sociology, speech, and zoology. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1953-1954 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Semester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
per week with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, . 
three laboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value 
of each course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 
the title of the course. 


Roman Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and II 
and the letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of courses to show when 
they are offered: I, in the fall semester; TI, in the spring semester; I, II, in 
both semesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring semesters. 


Year Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double number 
(for example, History 4A-4B) is continued through two successive semesters, 
ordinarily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
in registering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
during its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 


‘requisite to the second half. A final report is made by the instructor at the 


end of each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
the first semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
otherwise noted. 


Classification and Numbering of Courses. 
Courses are classified and numbered as follows: 


(1) Lower dwision courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters ifain 
subjects usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
freshmen and to sophomores; such courses are not credited as upper division 
work in any department. 


(2) Upper division courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
in any department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
pleted a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an elemen- 
tary course in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity expected 
of an upper division student. 

Special courses in each department numbered 199, and entitled, for example, 
Independent Studies in Art, Independent Studies in Biological Sciences. These 
courses present an opportunity for independent study on the part of well- 
prepared major students who have completed 85 or more units. Such courses 
represent the nearest approach to graduate study offered at Santa Barbara 
College. No more than six semester hours of 199 courses can be credited to a 
student, and the limit for one semester is four units. 
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ART 


*Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 

Ruth M. Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
William E. Dole, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Elliot A. P. Evans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art, Chairman. 
Howard C. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
Renzo G. Fenci, M.A., Instructor in Art. 

William A. Rohrbach, M.A., Instructor in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
in art in the Liberal Arts Division, 
The Department of Art reserves the right to retain the student’s work for 
a period of one year for exhibition purposes. Each senior must submit a 
representative collection of his work done in residence to a departmental 
committee before graduation. 
Lower Division Art courses required for a major in art—16 units 
Art 1A=1B. History of Art 22) )/ la: 3. 8) 2-2 
Art 2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting... a5 eee 2-2 
Art 3A. Intermediate Drawing and Painting... 9 eee 


MAJOR 


equirements for the major in art: Satisfactory completion of 40 art units in 
the major in art—general, or in a field of emphasis which may be Art History, 
Painting or Sculpture. For divisional requirements see pages 49 and 50. The 
Department of Art requires the inclusion of History 44-4B among the social 
science units. 
Upper Division requirements for the major: 24 units in one of the following: 
Major in Art—General 
Art 101. Design and ‘Colors 2.0.2.2) 202 ee 2 
Art 102. Design in Materials 
OME OF 
Art 104. Design-in Jewelry (1 i9)/4. 30) 5. A ee 
Art‘107. Grapliie ‘Design: 2/6 0.999 14.0 9.0) A 


bo bo 


or 
_ Art 114. History of Interior Design »t:.5.20,.ie 3. 
Art 111. Water-Color Painting 
or 
Art 103. Advanced Drawing and Painting, «1c. . 2 ee 
Art 112. Wood Sculpture 
or 


bo 


bo 


ieee ee OC OOO ES OME ORD WLS Oo 8 One 
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Major with History Emphasis 


Art 101..Design and Color... 2.0.0... ee ec ee ce ecnn sees 
Art 108. History of Costume .......---.- esse eee eeees 
Art 114, History of Interior Design ............+.+---- 
Art 116. Analysis of Design .........-.-0e eee ee rece: 
Art 118A—118B. Modern Painting ..........-.+--++++- 
Art 119. History of Architecture .........--+-+-++++> 
Art 130. History of Sculpture .........--- essere eerees 
Art 141. The Arts in America ... 2.2 ccs cece see ncees 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Art ........-.+++-- 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art .........--+---+e-ees 
Art 180. Renaissance Painting ...........--eeeeeeeeee 
Art 181. 17th- and 18th-Century Painting ............-. 


Major with Painting Emphasis 


Per lOdt Desionksnta Colonveicpater pw s..0t.- 2. s 
Art 107. Graphic Design ...........-s seer eee reece 
Art 111. Water-Color Painting 


or 

Art 103. Advanced Drawing and Painting ............ 
APELISABCD, Paintings) 2.2 ee. ee ee ee eee 2-2— 
Ari PLT Life Drawing fore oe one ees 

Art 118A-118B. Modern Painting ..........-.-++-+-: 

Art 121. Art in Photography «......-.6..- 500s ee eee: 

Art 174. Painting Materials and Methods ..........-: 

Art 180. Renaissance Painting 


or 
Art 181. 17th- and 18th-Century Painting ..........-. 


Major with Sculpture Emphasis 


Art 101. Design and Color.........-..ee errr teens 
Art112. Wood Sculpture .......----. eee cece eres 

Art 113ABCD. Sculpture .........--- seer reece eens 2—-2— 
PATE DNC. Lite PUTA WIS oe aks ciel ch cous tigen Senge w= = susie 

Art 118A or 118B. Modern Painting 


or 
Art 103. Advanced Drawing and Painting ........---- 
Art 130. History of Sculpture ......---+-+ seer eeeee 
ATE OBA ACOTaIN CSas iss: Sexpeanren.teusinteus Genie 2 eran hes = 26 
Art 119. History of Architecture 

or 
Art 150. Primitive and Nonrealistie Art 


or 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art .......-.---+-+-+--+> 
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MINOR IN ART 


Requirements for the minor in art: satisfactory completion of the following 
20 art units. 


Art TA or IB. History of Art’. ss, 5000) 1) 2 
Art 2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting. Fay eee 2-2 
Art 3A. Intermediate Drawing and’ Painting )777) 2 
Art 6A. Design-and Color’... 3+.) 94) /706,20 = 2 
Art 10. The Understanding of Art’. -(),, 3a 2 
Art electives—upper division ....2.... 0, °) 0 oe 8 


Total 20 units. 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


Requirements for the special secondary teaching credential in art may be ful- 
filled in connection with the major in art—general, and by satisfactory com- 
pletion of courses in education. 


The required courses are: 


Education 110. Educational Psychology ..2 20a 3 
Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education ............ 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education .................... 3 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary 

School Art 2.07%.) ccc pe eee es ee ere tans 2 
Education A 190B, Teaching Procedures in Secondary School 

ATU is asic ne b+ o's ep on wie gieale ee alles aera eer 
Education A 192. Student Teaching:in Arts...) ian eee 6 

Total 18 units 


Also required are proficiency tests, speech 11 or examination, physical and 
health examinations. (See page 52.) 


LoweEr Division CoursEs 


1A-1B. History of Art (formerly Art 18A,18B). (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
1A. Art of the Ancient and the Medieval world from the Stone Age to the 
Renaissance. Primarily for majors. Lectures and slides. 
1B. Renaissance and Modern Art. Emphasis on the development of paint- 
ing. Primarily for majors. Lectures and slides. 


2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting (formerly Art 10A, 11). 

(22) Te TY The Staff 
2A. Principles of composition, form and perspective in various black and 
white media. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 
2B. Prerequisite: courses 2A, 6A. 

Composition in color..Emphasis on water-color media. Three two-hour 
laboratory and lecture periods. 


3A. Intermediate Drawing and Painting (formerly 3B, 15). (2) I, IL. 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B. The Staff 
Study of anatomy; composition using the human figure, various media. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


6A. Design and Color (formerly Art date) L.oels The Staff 
Elements and principles of design and color common to all the visual 
arts. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


Art at 


10. The Understanding of Art. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Introduction to the elements and principles underlying the art expres- 
sions of various cultures. Lectures and slides. 


13. Sculpture. (2) I, II. Mr. Fenci 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B. 
Introduction to sculptural problems; modeling and casting. Three two- 
hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


‘101. Design and Color. (2) I, II. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 3A, 6A. 

Emphasis upon contemporary design theories and expression: two- and 
three-dimensional problems. Three two-hour laboratory and lecture 
periods. 


102. Design in Materials. (2) II. Mrs. Ellison 
Prerequisite: course 6A. 
Design and experiment in various materials. 
Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


103. Advanced Drawing and Painting. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 3A. 
Composition in black and white media and color. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


104. Design in Jewelry. (2) I. Mrs. Ellison 
Prerequisite: course 6A. 
Historical background, materials, and techniques in relation to modern 
jewelry design and execution. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture 
periods. 


106. Art Education for Elementary Schools. (2) I, Il. Mrs. Campbell 
Techniques, laboratory practice, and observation, preparing the student 
for teaching at the elementary school level. Offered for non-art majors. 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


107. Graphic Design. (2) I, II. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 6A. 
Original design and method in intaglio, relief and serigraph processes. 
Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


108. History of Costume. (2) IT. Mrs. Campbell 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
A history of costume from ancient times to the present. Lectures and 
slides. 


111. Advanced Water-Color Painting. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 6A. 
Further study and practice of water-color styles and techniques, opaque 
and transparent media, still-life and landscape composition. 
Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


+112. Wood Sculpture. (2) IT. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A, 6A, 13. 


Principles of woodearving as applied to individual composition in relief 
and in the round. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


{+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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113A-B-C_D. Sculpture. (2-2-2-2) I, IT. Mr. Fenci 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A, 6A, 13. 
Advanced sculptural problems; modeling, casting, wood and stone carving, 
Three two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


114, History of Interior Design. (2) I. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. . 
History of interiors and furniture from ancient times to the present. 
Lectures, slides and discussions, 


1154-B-C_D. Painting. (2-2-2-2) Takk Mr. Baer, Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 3A, 3B, 6A. 
Composition in oil painting; exploration of various approaches and tech- 
niques. Two three-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


116. Analysis of Design. (2) esi Mrs. Ellison 
Prerequisite: course 6A or 10. 
Interpretation and experiment with materials and objects. Three two-hour 
lecture, discussion, laboratory and observation periods. 


117. Life Drawing. (2) II. Mr. Fenci 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A. 
Drawing from the model with special emphasis upon composition. Three 
two-hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


118A-118B. Modern Painting. (2-2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10, 
118A. Significant developments in painting from Romanticism to Post- 
impressionism. Lectures and slides. 
118B. Recent important movements and artists, 1890 to the present. 
Lectures and slides. 


119. History of Architecture. (2) IT. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Development of major architectural styles from ancient times to the 
present. Lectures and slides. 


121. Art in Photography. ( 2) AL ald Mr. Rohrbach 
Prerequisite: course 6A or equivalent. 
Principles and processes of photography as an art medium. Three two-hour 
laboratory and lecture periods. 


123A-B-C_D. Ceramics. (2-2-2-2) EMEE Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: course 6A. 
Creative design in ceramics; construction, glazing, and firing. Two three- 
hour laboratory and lecture periods. 


130. History of Sculpture. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Study of major periods and sculpture from ancient times to the present. 
Lectures and slides. 


141. The Arts in America. (2) IT. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Development of architecture, painting, and sculpture in the United 
States. Lectures and slides. 


150. Primitive and Nonrealistic Art. an) aids Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Study of nonrealistie formally designed art expressions of various eul- 
tures—African, Oceanic, American Indian, and others—and their infiu- 
ence on contemporary art forms. Lectures and slides. 
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161. History of Oriental Art (formerly Art 195). (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Historie and aesthetic development of the art expression of the Orient. 
Lectures and slides. 


174. Painting Materials and Methods. (2) II. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: courses 111, 115A. 
Historical study of painting techniques. Preparation of grounds, paint- 
ing in egg tempera, mixed technique, and encaustic. Two three-hour 
laboratory and lecture periods. 


180. Renaissance Painting. (2) I. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Study of major painters and movements in Italy, Flanders, France, and 
Germany, 1300-1600. Lectures and slides. 


181. Seventeenth- and Highteenth-Century Painting. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Study of major painters and movements in France, Flanders, Spain, Hol- 
land, England, and Italy, 1600-1800. Lectures and slides. 


199. Independent Studies in Art. (1-3) I, I. The Staff 
Advanced individual problems in art. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zoélogy. 
Demorest Davenport, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 
Mary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zodlogy. 
Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology, Chairman. 
Cornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 

* Barbara B. Oakeson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 
Helen E. Sweet, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 
Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 
John E. Cushing, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
Maynard F. Moseley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor o f Botany. 
Walter H. Muller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 
James L. Walters, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 
Donald M. Wootton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoélogy. 


Requirements for the Majors. All major students in the department are 
required to present for graduation, in addition to the major requirements listed 
below, Biology 130 (Genetics), one upper division course in physiology, 
and in the senior year Biology 198A—198B. With the approval of the depart- 
mental chairman, 6 of the required upper division units in the major may be 
taken in related fields. At the end of the senior year majors will be expected to 
pass an oral examination covering their work in the major. 

Students interested in such fields as medicine, dentistry, and nursing are 
advised to major in zoédlogy. Those interested in professional work in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and other plant sciences are advised to major in botany. Stu- 
dents desiring to become medical technicians should major in zoology. 

Requirements for the Minors. All students electing a minor in the biological 
sciences are required to present for graduation 20 units in courses in the de- 
partment, consisting of one of the following three options: 

Biology: Biology 1A, Botany 1, Zoology 1B, Zodlogy 112, and Botany 108B; 
and elective. 

Botany: Botany 1, Botany 2, Botany 108B. The remaining units must be in 
Botany, except that any two of the following Biology courses may be included: 
Biology 1A, Biology 104, Biology 108, Biology 130. 

Zoology: Zodlogy 1A-1B; or Biology 1A and Zodélogy 1B and Zoology 112. 
Hither Zodlogy 112 or Zodlogy 113A must be presented, The remaining work 
must be in Zodlogy except that Biology 104, Biology 108 and Biology 130 are 
acceptable. 


Biology 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses: Units 
Botany 1. General Botany .2.4.....04........ 0 4 


Recommended: 
Mathematios joc) 5.0 0behie ss Mass pe a 
General physics i. 8. u54 Gis ae ade, Va nn 4—8 


2 In residence spring semester only, 1953-1954, 
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The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division courses in the biological 
sciences, of which at least 9 units must be taken in each of the two following 
groups. 


Group 1: Units 
Biology 108. Fresh-Water Biology............+eeeeeeeee 
Botany 105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants....... 
Botany 106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants.......... 
Botany 108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants ............ 
Botany 108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants ............ 
Botany 140. Principles of Bio-Ecology ............+...-- 
Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Commumnities.............. 
Zoology 104. Entomology ......-.- esses cree reece reece 
Zodlogy 112. Invertebrate Zoology .......-.e esses eeees 
Zoblogy 113A. Natural History of Vertebrates ........... 
Zodlogy 113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology ........ 

Group 2: 

Biology 104. General Bacteriology ..........-eeeeeeeeees 
Biology 105. Microtechnique ..........--.++seereereeee 
Biology 107. Cytology ......... eee eee ee etter eee eens 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology ....-.---+++++++: 
Biology 130. Genetics ....... cee eee cee cree eee ee ences 
Biology 131. Evolution .........-. eee ee ee ee eee e erences 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology .........-. 
Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physiology .......-...--++: 
Zoology 100. Vertebrate Embryology ......+.+++--+++++:: 
Zoology 106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates ....... 
Zoology 111. General Parasitology ......-+-+.s++eeereeee 
Zoblogy 126. Animal Physiology ......---+-.+eseeeeeeees 
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Botany 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses : 


Botany 1. General Botany ........-.- eee ee ere ee ere ecees 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom ............---:- 
Botany 6. Plant Anatomy ........-.eeeeeee cere eter 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry ..........-++-+++:: 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry ..........--++eseeeeee 
Zodlogy 1A. General Zodlogy (to be taken by the end of the 

sophomore year) ....-.- eee eee eee eee reer 
One additional course in zodlogy (either lower or upper 

GUVISTON 20S FS SG eed eles Wy ales ole oes 3-4 
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The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division work in botany. The fol- 
lowing courses from the Biology list may be included in the major: 


Biology 104. General Bacteriology ......-.++++s+sssseee: 4 
Biology 105. Microtechnique ........---++eeee eee reece 3 
Biology 107. Cytology .....-..s ese ee reece eect eseeeees 4 
Biology 108. Fresh-Water Biology .......++-++sesseeeeees 4 
Biology 130. Genetics .........-. see cece reeset eet eeee 3 
Biology 181. Evolution ........... sees e eee e eer t teens 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-—D. Group Studies for Advanced 
BP TAGTEG rah Carr a laele ee Cam cin ois teat in’ w chetaE Sedan he hm alle J—1-1-1 

Biology 198A-198B. Readings in Biological Sciences...... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-3 
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é Zoology 
Preparation for the major. 
Required courses: . Units 
Zoology 1A. General Zodlogy <....). 7.5.0, See 4 


sophomore year) *)..\.4 Joi d. ae... RO 4 
One additional course in botany (either lower or upper 

Civision ). ,.:. ses\dule ow wile stele de 6 Coe Ui ene 3-4 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry ................... 8 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry ........................ 4 


The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division work in zoédlogy. The fol- 
lowing courses from the Biology list may be included in the major: 


Biology 


LOWER DIvISsIon CouRSsES 


1A. Fundamentals of Biology. (4) I, II. The Staff 
The biology of man and his place in nature. Emphasis on human physiol- 
ogy. The problems that confront all living things and how they are met. 
The cell as a unit of biology. Elements of heredity, and evidence for 
evolution. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


1B. Fundamentals of Biology. (3) 1; IZ, The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
The gene as a unifying concept of modern biology. The variety of plants 
and animals and their evolution. Problems of human evolution and sur- 
vival, with emphasis on conservation of soil, water, and other resources. 


2. Educational Biology. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 
Prerequisite: course 1A or its equivalent. 
A general introductory survey course designed especially for Education 
majors. Lectures, museum studies, field and laboratory work providing 
basic training in life science. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


30. Field Biology. (4) IT. Miss Erickson 
A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. 

Lecture, two hours; field trips, six hours. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


104. General Bacteriology. (4) I. | Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: a course in college biology and one year of college chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach to 
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an understanding of the activities of microdrganisms in biological, medi- 
eal, and nutritional problems. Consideration of related immunological 
phenomena. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


105. Microtechnique. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: general zodlogy or botany, or consent of the instructor. 
Recommended: elementary chemistry. 
preperation of biological materials for microscopic study. 

Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


107. Cytology. (4) I. Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and Zodélogy 1A, or consent of instructor. 
Recommended: course 130. 

Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredity and 
development. 


Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


+108. Fresh-Water Biology. (4) IT. Mr. Wootton 
Prerequisite: a laboratory course in biological science. 
Limnological investigations, in the field, of representative plants and 
animals of fresh water in the Santa Barbara area. A study of the physical 
and chemical properties of inland waters and their relationship to and 
influence upon biological productivity and upon the organisms living in 
lakes and streams. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and field, six hours. 


127. Principles of Immunology. (3) I. Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: organic chemistry (may be taken concurrently) and a year’s 
course in the biological sciences or equivalent. 

The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological phenomena. 
Their significant relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics, em- 
bryology, and evolution are discussed. Attention is also given to related 
hematological phenomena. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


130. Genetics. (3) I. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in biological science and high school 
algebra. 


The principles and the applications of the laws of heredity. 


131. Evolution. (3) IT. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: course 130. ; 
Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanisms in- 
volved. 


180. Public Health. (3) I, II. Miss Sweet 
Prerequisite: one year of biological science. 
The principles of community well-being with emphasis on preventive 
methods in the control of disease; history, economics, and administration 
of health service. 


194A-B-C_D. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-1-1-1) I, II. 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. The Staff 
A eritical review of research in selected fields of biology, such as genetics, 
ecology, or physiology. Oral reports by students. One discussion period. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954, 
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198A-198B. Readings in Biological Sciences. (1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: senior standing’ with a major in Biological Science. 
This course, required of all majors in Biological Science, Zodlogy, and 
Botany for both semesters of their senior year, consists of special read- 
ings designed to broaden the outlook of students and to knit into a cohesive 
whole the basic principles underlying the major disciplines in the field. 
Individual conferences will be held with a member of the staff for one 
hour once every two weeks. > 


199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences, (1-3) I, II. "The Staff 
Prerequisite: senior standing with a major in Biological Science. 
Hours and credit by arrangement with any member of the staff. Labora- 
tory or field. 


Botany 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1. General Botany. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller, Mr. C. Muller 
Fundamental facts and principles of the botanical sciences. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) II. Mr. Moseley, Mr. W. Muller 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


6. Plant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An introduction to the anatomy of higher plants. Fundamental deserip- 
tive, comparative, and developmental phases of anatomy. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary relation- 
ships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


{106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in alternate 
years) Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, 
horsetails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms, 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) II. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: course 1, Chemistry 8 or equivalent, or consent of the 
instructor. 


An introductory course on the physiology of higher plants, with particular 
reference to photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, water relations, 
and hormones. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


{ Not to be given, 1953-1954, 
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7108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2, or consent of the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; methods of collection, 
preservation, and identification; the characteristics and relationships of 
plant families. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) IT. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: course 108A, or consent of instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of native flowering plants; intensive study 
of California flora. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


4128. Advanced Plant Physiology. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: course 107 and Chemistry 8. 
Water relations, nutrition, pigments, photosynthesis, assimilation, respira- 
tion, hormones, dormancy, and periodicity in higher plants. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours, 


140. Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2, or Zoology 1A—1B, and one other labora- 
tory course in botany or zoology, or consent of the instructor. 

The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. (3) IT. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2, or Zodlogy 1A—1B, and one other labora- 
tory course in botany or zoology, or consent of the instructor. 

The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the geo- 
graphic basis of community distribution. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


Zoology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. General Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Noble 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 
Principles of animal biology, with emphasis on structure, physiology, 
heredity, and evolution. Laboratory study of the frog, and of representa- 
tive invertebrate animals. 
Lecture: two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


1B. Chordate Zodlogy. (4) II. Mr. Noble 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 1A. 
Structure, function, and development of chordates, including basic prin- 
ciples of evolution. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


25.Human Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Wootton 
The structure of the organ systems based on human material and dis- 
section of the cat. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


40. Introductory Animal Physiology. (3) II. Mrs. Oakeson 
Prerequisite: Physical Science 1A and Biology 1A or their equivalents. 
An introduction to vertebrate physiology, with emphasis upon the 
muscular and nervous systems. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


100. Vertebrate Embryology. (4) I. Miss Erickson 
Prerequisite: courses 1A and 1B. 
Principles and experimental analysis of vertebrate development based on 
a study of amphioxus, amphibians, chick and pig. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours, 


104. Entomology. (4) IT. Mr. Davenport 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
An introduction to the study of insects, their classification, structure, 
physiology, and ecology. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


+106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Mrs. Oakeson 
Prerequisite: course 1A-1B. 
The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emphasis 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, but 
lectures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. One field trip. 


111. General Parasitology. (4) ITI. Mr. Wootton 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. . 
Biological aspects of parasitism, with special reference to the animal 
parasites of man. Methods of biological prevention and control of parasite 
diseases. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


112. Invertebrate Zodlogy. (4) I. Mr. Davenport 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
An. introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of 
invertebrate animals, with emphasis on the marine fauna of the Santa 
Barbara area. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


113A. Natural History of Vertebrates. (3) I. Miss Erickson 
Prerequisite: a laboratory course in biological science. 
The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; annual 
cycles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribution and 
evolution. 
Lecture, three hours. 


113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zodlogy. (3) II. Miss Erickson 
Prerequisite: course 113A. 
Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations: systematics. 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 


“we 


126. Animal Physiology. (4) II. Mrs. Oakeson and staff 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A-1B and 8, Biology 1A or course 1A. 
Recommended: Physics 2A-2B or its equivalent. 

Cell physiology as the key to functional phenomena at higher levels of 
organization. Introduction to present-day techniques of research in physi- 
ology. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory six hours. One field trip. 


{ Not to be given, 1953-1954, 
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DIVISIONAL MAJORS, APPLIED ARTS 


Staff members in the Departments of Art, Home Economies, and Speech appro- 
priately service these majors. The Dean of Applied Arts serves as Department 
Chairman for Divisional Majors. 

These majors are restricted to students who have specific interests in and 
potential talents for the stated fields. Entrance into the major is subject to the 
approval of the Dean and the Divisional Committee for Applied Arts. Both 
majors give appropriate emphasis to general education. 


Art and Home Economics 


This major is designed primarily for young women who wish to combine the 
study of art and home economics with other subject fields in a manner leading 
to intelligent homemaking and participation in community affairs. This major 
does not prepare for teaching. 

Seventy-three units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 

Units 
SEED cs ok eC SES Wah Aili A Nes NSRP argh mates Sane EN Chg wee: 10-12 
Biology 1A, and Physical Science 1A—1B, or Chemistry 
2 and Physies 19 
SEEM Toth ESD ean aap ea ey a nr a Re ae 12 
History 4A-4B, and 8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political 
Science 20A—20B 
TR VAROVOR VL AGN sen hak ee Cong nt eae ane aR EB ek A ys 3 
EM OUSH-APGGGh scp a na wittls «po oleae eres bee lacy: 15 
English 1A—1B, Speech 11, Upper Division English or 
Speech Electives 
WE Teed Meee Gi gal oe, aa at toes ak fs ePak dee oe Yo Gp Reso ww a 
Physies] Haucationy Va. ee ee et ee ees 
CONtPoOlled lOCLIVES, co eum a lene eicieies eae sre ale Se ee ee os 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
lor 2 
FCTLGF RIG ROCEAY OBu eddy toads ies olen dus bless we Se hy So ne 26-24 


Co bo bo 


Forty-seven units in art and home economics as follows: 

IN ACS epee WS Oi Re sk ie eS Aan Bae aera 22 
Art 1A-1B, 2A-2B, 3A, 6A, 10, 102 or 104, 114 or 116, 
Art Upper Division Electives 

FP OMer CONOAICH: sare BR Cees cise oe Wutinele ee Me ees oo 25 
Home Economies 9C, 10, 18, 15, 90, 98, 95, 101, 141, 
Home Economics Upper Division Electives (Recom- 
mend 140) 


Art in the Theater 


This major is of broad cultural emphasis. Specifically it would prepare a 
superior undergraduate student for graduate work in a department of Theater 
Arts, or for further training in Theater Arts at “practical” levels. This major 
does not prepare for teaching. 

Seventy-two units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Units 
RAVBACO Merete ory tase Etaae PONE oils <b UEC ofan Se 3 § OE als 10° 
Biology 1A-1B and Physical Science 1A or Geology 2 
or 3 or 5 
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Soelal Seience 04.2... 3 bee nae ae ee 12 
History 4A-4B and 8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political 
Science 20A—20B 

Psychology LAN. 40. a0, Shits ts a ee 3 

Finglish-Speeeh weyni t's eid ae Gy ee ok ae 15 
English 1A—1B, Speech 11, English 114A or B and 117E 

Maisie 5A... «5.22: .isiacet sph se ee asset ehh akon eae 2 

Physical Education (including dance and fencing)..... 2 

Industrial Arts 11. oso te'.4 see tte ao ee 3 

Military Science (Men) 2 0.0/2.5 2s oe ee 0-6 

Controlled) Electives’ 2.7.2 7... .® cs 5 ses 3 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
lor 2 

General, Electives »/<siqs s2.a Sian eg fee ee 22-16 


Forty-eight units in art and speech as follows: 

Arte or reeyiiitns, «teva pie «bie Soe de cage ae aia enc er 24 
Art 1A-1B, 2A-2B, 6A, 10, 108 or 150, 114 or 116, 
118A or 119, Art Electives (Controlled) 

SPCeChy oa oe. acs va-npn ge hv een ee ee oe 24 
Speech 30, 42 or 46, 45, 70 or Industrial Arts 170, 
Speech 157 or English 120, Speech 155, 160, Speech 
Upper Division Electives. 


EDUCATION 


Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. 

Irving A. Mather, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. 
Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
Glenn W. Durflinger, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
Paul A. Jones, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. 
1Lester B. Sands, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education, Chairman. 
Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 
Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 
Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. 
John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 


<> 


Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 

Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Assistant Professor of Mineralogy. 


Teacher Education 


Irving A. Mather, Ph.D., Coordinator of Student Teaching. 
Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Adviser, Elementary Education. 
Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Adviser, Early Childhood Education. 
Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Adviser, Junior High Education. 


Departmental Supervisors 


Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. (Elementary) 
Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Ruth M. Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Emauuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Maurice HE. Faulkner, M.A.,'Associate Professor of Music. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech. 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Elementary) 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. (Early Childhood) 

Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Upton 8. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., ‘Associate Professor of Education. (Junior High) 
Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts . 


1In residence fall semester only, 19538-1954. 
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Lealand D, Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. (Early 
Childhood) 

John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Junior High) 

Marie Wilson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Wilton M. Wilton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 


Major in Education 


This major leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. The four-year program is 
divided into three areas: general education, core subjects in the major field, 
and additional requirements for the completion of the kindergarten-primary, 
general elementary or general junior high school teaching credentials. A non- 
credential major is available for students who wish to specialize in the field 
of Education, but who will not complete credential requirements. A minor in 
Education may be approved for students with a major in another department. 


General Education 


Every student majoring in Education must complete approximately 50 units 
in general education as a cultural background for professional study. The 
general education program consists of specified courses in: Art, Biological 
Science, English and Speech, Music, Physical Education, Physical Science, 
Psychology and Social Studies. Additional general education up to 15 units 
is usually elected by students majoring in Education. 


Major Core in Education 


A uniform core of courses in the field of Education is required of all students 
majoring in this department. A total of 30-32 units is to be selected from the 
following courses: 


Units 

Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education. . 3 
Education 101. History of Education, 

or 
Education 102. History of American Education, 

or 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries, 

} or 

Education 106. Philosophy of Education, 

or 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ............... 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology .............. 3 
Edueation 111. Child Growth and Development, 

or 
Psychology 113. Psychology of Adolescence........... 2or 38 
Education 119, Measurement in Education, 

or 
Education 126. Parent Counseling sy cn. 3 at eee 3or 2 
Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education......... 2 
Education 190, Teaching Procedure .................. 5or 6 
Education 192. Student Teaching..................4. 8 or 10 
Education 193. Teaching Problems .................. 2 


Credential Programs 


Credentials for service in public schools in California are issued by the Com- 
mission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommendation 
of institutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain acceptable 
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standards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. These 
include such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for teaching, 
physical fitness, and personality. 

Teaching credentials issued on recommendations of this College include: 
(a) kindergarten-primary, entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
grades one through three; (b) elementary, entitling the holder to teach in 
grades one through eight; (c) junior high school, entitling the holder to teach 
in grades seven, eight, and nine in any elementary, junior high, or high school; 
(d) special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a specified field in any 
and all grades in the schools. The preparation for the major in the special 
secondary credential, offered in this institution in art, homemaking, industrial 
arts, music, physical education, speech arts, and correction of speech defects, 
is obtained through the respective departments. For further information, see 
descriptions under the departments. 

The Department of Education provides and directs the teacher education 
and teacher training programs for all credentials. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD CREDENTIAL 


Additional courses are required for Education majors who wish to specialize 
in early childhood education and obtain the kindergarten-primary credential. 
Many of these courses are professional in nature and designed to supply a 
thorough background for preparing teachers of young children, ages two to 
ten. These courses are: Education 122A-122B, 125, 129, MEC 190, 191, and 
Health Education 48, Home Economies 10, Industrial Arts 94 and 179, Musie 
1A, 6A and 30A-30B—30C-30D. 


Student teaching. See pages 72 and 73. 
General tests. See page 73 for required tests. 


Special tests. 


1. Before enrolling in any musie course, all students must take a standard 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time announced. 


2. Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final proficiency 
examination in the course, Piano ECH, before assignment to directed teaching. 
The specific piano courses for majors in early childhood education to prepare 
students to meet these requirements are Piano 30A, B, C, D (ECE). The 
student may enter the course above for which he is prepared and fulfill neces- 
sary unit requirements with electives. If a student has sufficient background in 
piano to pass a final proficiency examination and by-pass all of these piano 
courses, general electives may be substituted for them. 


Recommendation for the Minor. A minor in music is strongly recommended 
and consists of the following courses in music: Music 1A, 5, 6A-6B, 30A-20B, 
30C-30D, 108A—108B, 108C-108D, and Education MEC 190. No eredit will 
be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation for this 
minor. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors who wish to complete the requirements for the general elementary 
credential must take the following courses in addition to the core: Art 106, 
Education Ar 190, ME 190, PSce or Se 190, Health Education 48 (women), 
Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 93 and 191, Music 1A and 6A-6B, and 
Physical Education 138. 

Education El 190, Procedure, must be completed before engaging in student 
teaching. Eight units in student teaching are required in the senior year. St 
dents carrying 4 to 6 units of student teaching in any semester may be requi 
to reserve a half-day for that student teaching. Prerequisites for Educati 
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192 include Education 110, 111, El 190, and two of the following: Art 106, 
Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 191 and Physical Education 138. The re- 
mainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with student teach- 
ing. Students receiving a grade lower than C in student teaching will not be 
recommended for graduation or credential. See under Scholarship (below). 
All students expecting to pursue directed teaching are required to confer with 
the departmental adviser during the two days preceding registration. 


Student teaching. See pages 72 and 73. 
General tests. See page 73. 


Special test. Students in Musicianship 1A are required to take a test in 
ability to carry a tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. 
If the test is passed satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses 
in music. If the test is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take 
Music 5, and is not recommended to teach music, 


Minor. Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors in 
art, music, physical education, industrial education, and speech correction 
are very valuable for teachers and it is reeommended that students who can do 
so shall fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 


GENERAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 
It is recommended that majors who wish to take this credential complete 


one additional course beyond the major core in one of the following subjects: 
Education 117, 135, 169, or 170. These majors must also complete two minors 
(18 to 20 units each) in subject fields taught in the secondary schools of the 
State. 

Education J 190, Procedure, must be completed before enrolling in directed 
teaching. Hight units of student teaching witha grade of O or higher are 
required before graduation. The student should arrange his program so that 
only four units of student teaching are scheduled for any one semester. Stu- 
dents receiving lower than C in courses J 190 or J 192 will not be recom- 
mended for teaching. See under Scholarship below. 

Candidates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in two 
ways: 


1. By completing a major in junior high school education and two minors in 
subjects taught in the secondary schools. 


2. By completing a major taught in secondary schools in another department 
in this institution and, in addition, the requirements for the general junior 
high school credential as outlined above, except that the completion of only 
he minor in a subject taught in secondary schools will be required instead 
of two. 


Requirements for the Minors. For course requirements for the minors se- 
lected, see description under the departments in which the minors are ad- 
ministered. 


Student Teaching 


Filing of Application. All majors in any department who are preparing for 
teaching credentials must file an application for student teaching not later than 
the mid-term of the semester immediately preceding the first student teaching 
assignment. All applications will be carefully reviewed by the Committee on 
eens Eligibility and the candidate will be advised of its findings at an 
early date. 


Scholarship. A student may not register for student teaching unless he has 
jeast an average grade of C in his college subjects. The average of all grades 
ed in courses in Education, including student teaching, must not fall 
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below C. If at the conclusion of any semester the average grade should fall 
below C, the student may not register for student teaching until the C average 
is reéstablished. No student may be graduated or recommended for teaching 
who has not maintained at least a C average in student teaching. 


Unit credit. Unit credit for student teaching will be allowed only for work 
completed under the direction and with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Department of Education or his staff. Experienced teachers may be excused 
from a certain amount of student teaching after ability to teach has been 
demonstrated on the campus under the direction of the supervisors of student 
teaching. However, such credit will not be considered as fulfilling unit require- 
ments toward graduation. 


Facilities. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara 
and the vicinity, and in all cases is under the supervision of the College super- 
visors. The student himself must arrange for transportation. The public 
schools afford the laboratory for observation and student teaching. Student 
teachers in early childhood and elementary education are, as a rule, assigned to 
the local elementary schools or placed in the schools of near-by communities. 
The local junior high schools and the high school are available for junior high 
and special secondary teacher preparation. Student teaching is also available 
in some fields in Ventura city and county schools. : 


Proficiency Test Requirements. Proficiency tests in certain statutory sub- 
jects* (reading, language, arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship) are required 
of all candidates for teaching credentials recommended by this College, or 
for those who plan to satisfy part of the State requirements with student 
teaching undertaken at this College. 


Speech Requirement : See page 52. 
Physical Examinations: 


1. All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the College Physician. 


2. When all prospective teaching majors have completed a total of 45 units, 
another examination will be given by the College Physician. 


3. All candidates who have been absent for one or more semesters must pass 
a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertaken upon 
their return. 


Combination of Two Credentials 


If a combination of the kindergarten-primary and elementary credentials, 
or the elementary and junior high school credentials is desired, at least one 
additional semester will be required. Consult the appropriate departmental 
adviser about additional course requirements. 


For a special credential in speech correction in addition to the regular 
general credentials, see page 153. 


For a special secondary credential in addition to the general elementary 
eredential, see the departmental adviser. 


* The statutory subjects are defined in Education Code Section 12130 as follows: 

“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and city and county, 
shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches in the several grades in 
which each may be required in the course of study adopted in pursuance of this Article, 
viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arithmetic, (6) 
geography, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, including a 
study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) training for 
healthful living, (12) morals and manners.” 
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Elementary Administration and Supervision Credentials 


The College offers preparation for three types of credentials under this 
classification. 

1. Elementary School Administration Credential 

2. Elementary School Supervision Credential 

3. Special Subject Supervision Credential 


(1) Elementary School Administration Credential. The program for those - 


desiring the elementary school administration credential is designed to enable 
the candidate to obtain this credential at the earliest date permissible under 


the provisions of the regulations set up by the State Department of Education. 
Ordinarily it will require four six-week summer sessions or three eight-week | 


summer sessions, plus the field work. Thus, the employed teacher may complete 


the work without obtaining a leave of absence or giving up any of his regular 


teaching. 
Possession of a valid general elementary credential and verification of two 
years of successful teaching experience in the elementary school are required 


for the elementary administration credential. This credential is the authoriza-_ 


tion upon which a county board of education may issue a certificate to adminis- 


ter and supervise elementary schools as superintendent, deputy superintendent, | 
assistant superintendent, principal, vice-principal, supervisor, or curricula co- — 


ordinator in the county. 

The applicant must complete at least 30 semester units of work after 
fulfilling all requirements for the general elementary credential. Courses 
offered in the regular college year and in the summer sessions to meet this 
requirement are: 


Background courses: (If these have been taken prior to the A.B. degree and 
the general elementary credential, upper division general and/or professional 
electives must be substituted.) 


Education 106. Philosophy of Education................. 2 
Education 110, Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development........... 2 
Education 119. Measurement in Education............... 3 


Specific required courses: 


Education 102. History of American Education.......... 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling........... 
¢Education 133. Supervision of Instruction............... 
Education 139. Curriculum Construction ................ 
+Education 140. The Principal and His School ............ 
+Education 143. Elementary School Administration........ 
+Education 148. California School Law and Finance....... 
Education 149. Field Work in Elementary Administration 
and Supervision 
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(2) Elementary School Supervision Credential. This credential requires, in 
addition to the holding of the general elementary credential, verification of 
two years of successful teaching experience in the elementary schools, and 
24 semester units of upper division or graduate work. The elementary school 
supervision credential is the authorization upon which a county board of 
education may issue a certificate to supervise or codrdinate instruction in the 
elementary schools of the county. The requirements for this credential may be 


+ Courses offered in Summer Session only. 
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completed in three summer sessions, plus the field work. Courses offered in the 
regular college year and in the summer sessions to meet this requirement are: 

Background courses: (If these have been taken prior to the A.B. degree and 
the general elementary credential, upper division general and/or professional 
electives must be substituted.) 


Units 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education................. 2 
Edueation 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development ........... 2 
Education 119. Measurement in Education ............... 3 


Specific courses: 


Education 102. History of American Education........... 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling........... 2 
tEduceation 133. Supervision of Instruction................ 2 
Education 139. Curriculum Construction ................ 2 
tEducation 143. Elementary School Administration ........ 2 
Education 149 (Adm.). Field Work in Elementary Adminis- 
PEA EPOIE ALCL SUPE UMN OIL at rel oe neat IES 5 Wikies wk qaand dens ere 3 
Upper division general and/or professional electives...... (1-11) 


(3) Special Subject Supervision Credential. This credential requires, in addi- 
tion to the holding of a special credential authorizing teaching in a special 
subject field, two years of successful teaching experience. It authorizes the 
holder to supervise instruction in the special field indicated in the credential 
held. Ten semester units of work are required in addition to those needed for 
the special credential. (See the department chairman concerned with the work 
of the special secondary credential held.) 


Major in Education (without credential) 


Students may complete an Education major without a teaching credential. 
Such majors must fulfill the requirements of general edueation for the creden- 
tial majors with approximately 20 additional units in Art, English, Home 
Economies, the Sciences, and the Social Sciences. 

Education courses required are as follows: Education 101, 102, 106, 110, 
111, 117 or 126, 119, 170, 180, and one course selected from Education 105, 125, 
135, 147, 164, or 169. Two upper division courses in Psychology must be 
selected from the following: Psychology 104, 112, 113, 145, 148, 168, or 178. 


Minor in Education 


A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtain a 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the minor: 


Units 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education..... 3 
Education 101. History of Education 

or 
Education 102. History of American Education 

or 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries........... 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education ................ 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................. 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development........... 
Education 180. Educational Sociology .................- 
MUIGELIVS COUTHCS IN COUNCALION ie gas ier slu alas wits xicele Sieger tes 
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LOWER DIvISION COURSES 


57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Mather, Mr. Jones 


101. 


102. 


105. 


106. 


110. 


git. 


117. 


119. 


A general introduction to the various fields of educational thought and 
practice. Required of all candidates for any California teaching credential. 
Should precede all other courses in education. Lectures, readings, reports, 
and discussions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


History of Education. (2) I. Mr. Sands 
The development of educational thought and practice viewed as a phase 
of social progress. Ancient and medieval conceptions will be analyzed 
with reference to their effect on modern education. 


History of American Education. (2) IT. Mr. Sands . 
The development of significant educational ideals and movements and the 
institutions in which they were embodied as a basis for the analysis of 
present-day problems. 


Education in Foreign Countries. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 
A survey of the organization and teaching practices of education in for- 
eign countries. Analyses of education as an instrument of political power 
and its dependence on natural and cultural traditions. 


Philosophy of Education. (2 or 3) I, IT. Mr. Sands 
Primary philosophies influencing contemporary American education and 
their possible outcomes. Construction of an educational philosophy best 
suited to developing effective citizenship in a democratic society. 


Educational Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A, Education 57. 

Application of the principles and findings of general psychology to the 
edueative process, with special emphasis on learning as it functions in the 
school environment. 


Child Growth and Development. (2) I, II. Mr. Jones 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 

The mental and physical growth and development of the school child in 
relation to personal and social adjustment, with special emphasis on the 
general laws of growth, the health of the school child, and preventive 
hygiene. Directed observation of normal children is required. 


Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) II. Mr. Jones 
Study of the practices and procedures employed in school counseling and 


guidance. Techniques and practices employed in child study and parent 
education. 


Measurement in Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
This course should ordinarily follow the course in Educational Psychology 
110. Main purposes are to acquaint the student with the available standard 
measurements and to enable him to construct valid objective tests in his 
field. Tabulation of scores, simple statistical measures, scoring examina- 
tions, various types of tests and the functions of each, and the broader 
purposes and techniques of evaluation. 


119(P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) L. 


Mr. Harder, Miss Van Fossen 


-T 


~j 
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122A-122B. Dramatics and Music in Early Childhood. (3-3) Yr. 

Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
Elements of dramatic play as an educational factor in the early childhood 
years, including organized as well as spontaneous, dramatic activities of 
children. Develops skill in music necessary for guidance of children’s 
creative experiences. Provides laboratory experience in the production 
and evaluation of creative dramatizations, including the composing of 
original music. 


125. Story Telling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
Fundamental principles underlying the choice and use of children’s stories 
in the early childhood levels. Practical experience in telling stories to a 
group, with evaluation of selection and techniques; building the prospec- 
tive teacher’s own repertoire of literature for young children. 


126. Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
Guidance measures for children and problems arising from parent-child 
relationships and home and school environment throughout the early years 
(birth to ten). Analysis of teacher-parent conferences, parent participa- 
tion and group meetings. 


129. Organization and Administration of Education for Early Childhood. 

(2) IT. Miss Leonard 
Participation in the formulation of long-term plans with emphasis on 
the significance of children’s experiences in early childhood education. 
Consideration of the years of early childhood as an edueational unit. Par- 
ticular study given to possibilities for learning through integrated experi- 
ences as they pertain to organization and development of the curriculum 
in kindergarten and primary. 


135. Remedial Reading. (2) II. Mr. Sands 
Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis, and remedial treat- 
ment of difficulties in reading in the elementary schools. Two lectures and 
three one-hour laboratory periods per week. 


136A—136B. Remedial Reading Laboratory. (1-1) II. Mr. Sands 
Prerequisite: approval by instructor. 
Students enrolled will be assigned to directing remedial reading activities 
of pupils at any designated level of the school. Self-analysis of reading 
problems and laboratory work in self-improvement may also be approved. 
Three hours of laboratory. Education 135 and 136 may be taken con- 
currently. 


139. Curriculum Construction. (2) II. Mr. Sands 
Construction of curricula; basic principles and practices from the psycho- 
logical, sociological, and philosophical standpoints; scope and sequence in 
making curricula. Copies of curricula gathered from various sources avail- 
able for laboratory study. 


147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands, Mr. Wilson 
Study and use of audio-visual, and radio aids of value in classroom teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary schools. Elementary majors must have 
completed El 190 (Elementary Procedure) before taking this course, 
or be enrolled in it concurrently. One lecture and three hours of demon- 
stration laboratory per week. 
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149(Adm.). Field Work in Elementary Administration and Supervision. 

(3-6) I, II. Mr. Jones 
Prerequisite: courses 140 or 143. 
Designed to give the candidate practical experience in (1) federal, state, 
county, and city school organization, administration and supervision; 
school finance; housing; business administration; and legal aspects of 
education; (2) the organization and administration of the elementary 
schools; (3) supervision of instruction and curriculum in the elementary 
schools. 


164. Education and Vocational Guidance, (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Nair 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance as affecting the classroom 
teacher in elementary and secondary schools. 


169. Professional Adjustment of the Teacher. (2) I. 
Professional problems which a beginning teacher encounters in endeavor- 
ing to make adjustments to the life of the local school and community. 
Problems of personality, placement, salaries, school law, school records, 
professional ethics, community activities, and social life and attitudes. 


170. Secondary Education. (3) I, IT. ; Mr. Jones 
Analysis of present practices and problems of the American secondary 
school. Survey of the historical background, objectives, and functions. 
Application to organization, programs, curricula, methods, and personnel. 


180. Educational Sociology. (2) IT. Mr. Sands 
Our American culture, its social groups, processes, institutions, and 
changes, with emphasis upon its relations to education in general and the 
school in particular. Stress is laid on the influence of organized education 
as a factor in social evolution. A background of an introductory course in 
general sociology is valuable, but not required. 


190. Teaching Procedure. 

All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area or department of 
credential, or at the particular level indicated in the title of the course. 
The courses in the general fields include observation of demonstration 
teaching followed by discussion. The special secondary fields offer methods 
of both the elementary and secondary levels. See respective department 

chairmen for prerequisites for 190 courses. : 


A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art (2) I. The Staff — 
(For art majors only) 


A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. The Staff 
(For art majors only) 


Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) I, II. 
Mrs. Irish 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. The passing of a qualifying test 
in arithmetic given at first meeting of class. Failing students will be ex- 
cluded. A course concerned with the problems of teaching elementary 
ere Open only to students in elementary and junior high school 
education. 


EC 190A. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2) I. 
Miss Leonard 


EC 190B. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 
Forum and Observation. (4) II. ) Miss Leonard 
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E1190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss Byers 
H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (4) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 
I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Seefeld 
e 
I190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. Mr. Ericson 


I190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, IJ. Mr. Monroe 
J 190. Junior High School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss Pond 
MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. Miss VanDeman 


ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. 
Elementary education majors must have completed El 190 (Elementary 
Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in it concurrently. 


MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 
MP 190. Methods of Teaching Piano. (2) IT. 


MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) I. Mr. Christy 


P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Lantagne, Miss Hodgkins 


PSc 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Woodhouse 
Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, Il. Mr. Wells 
Sp 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 


191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, con- 
ferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation and Participation. (2) IT. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


192. Student Teaching. 

All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fields 
and at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classroom 
teaching carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and college 
supervisors. Planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice 
the principles of teaching and theories of education which have been 
presented and discussed previously in preliminary courses in education. 
Practical work in the classroom is supplemented by conferences with 
teachers and supervisors, and by written lesson plans and assigned work. 
Prerequisites required for all 192 courses. See respective department 
chairmen, 


- A192A-192B. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2) I, II. Mrs. Ellison 


EC 192A. Student Teaching: Kindergarten. (4) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


EC 192B. Student Teaching: Primary. (6) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
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El 192. Student Teaching: Elementary School. (2-6) I, II. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 111, 147, El 190, and two of the following: 
Art 106, Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 191, and Physical Education 
138. The other two courses must be taken concurrently with student 


teaching. B, 

H 192A. Student Teachig: Foods and Nutrition. (2) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 
H 192B. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 
H 192C. Student Teaching: Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, II. | Mrs. Wilson 
I 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
J 192. Student Teaching: Junior High School. (2-8) I, I. 

Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 
M 192. Student Teaching: Music. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
{N 192. Student Teaching: Nursery School. (4) I, II. Miss Leonard 
P 192. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2-6) I, II. The Staff 
Sp 192A. Student Teaching: Speech. (4) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 
Sp 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (4) I, II. Mr. Palmer 


193. Teaching Problems. 
Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educa- 
tion indicated in the title. To be taken concurrently with course 192A- 
192B. 


EC 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Early Childhood Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


E1193. Teaching Problems: Elementary Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish 


J 193. Teaching Problems: Junior High Education. (1-1) Yr. 
) Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 


199. Independent Studies in Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Study of special problems in various fields of education. Open only to 
advanced students approved by the chairman of the department. 


<> 


Additional courses for the elementary administration and supervision 
credentials and certain special subject supervision credentials are offered 
in the Summer Session. 


t Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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Joseph Foladare, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

William Ashworth, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 

George Hand, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English, Chairman. 
Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

William Frost, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 

W. Hugh Kenner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Marvin Mudrick, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of English. 
Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Vincent E. Miller, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Joseph 8. Stull, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Graham C. Wilson, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 


Students must have passed Subject A (either examination or course) before 
taking any course in English. Regulations concerning Subject A are stated 
pages 30 and 31. 


Requirements for the Major. (1) Lower Division. Students must pass courses 
1A-1B, 53, and 83, in sequence, with an average grade of C or higher, and 
History 4A—-4B. Each major student will be assigned to a faculty adviser for 
guidance in the preparation of his program and in reading for the Compre- 
hensive Final Examination. 


(2) Upper Division. (a) Students must take the following courses, adhering 
as far as possible to the order in which they are here listed: 


Units 

Hnglisn liv J iShakespeare 5 c0 ce te wee meee oe ewes 3 
English 156. The Age of Elizabeth 

or 
English 157. The Age of Milton...............50-se-cees 3 
PIP MSH do CHAUCED Joie cls te claw et sce Sega enews ess os Siglo s 3 
English 166. The Age of Swift and Pope 

or 
Finglish 167. The Age of Johnson... .c.20. 0. Seen lees 3 
English 130A. Survey of American Literature............ 3 
English 177. The Romantic Age 

or 
Hnglisni87. The Victorian Age. 2.6 tes ves. oc cie ne ss + oe 3 


(b) In addition, students must take the following courses, in sequence, begin- 
ning in the first semester of the junior year: 


English 197A—197B. Comprehensive Survey ...........+-- 2-2 
English 198A—198B. Comprehensive Review and 
PX ATHUG SLO ee ae ste e als tae or ela eiebe ies We sv nrgre's ole» oo meials are 2-2 


(c) Foreign Language. Each student must complete French 4 or German 4 
or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these languages by passing 
an examination. Another language may be substituted with the consent of the 
department chairman. Any student who intends to do graduate work in English 
should at an early date consult his departmental adviser regarding special 
language requirements of the various graduate schools. 

Requirements for the Minor. Students normally take a minor by complet- 
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ing the following courses in sequence: 1A-1B, 46A-—46B, 130A, and 5 addi- 
tional units of English electives. Exceptions to this program must be approved 
by the chairman of the department. Students wishing an 18-unit minor must 
take a program completely specified by the chairman. In all instances the 
minor must include at least 6 units of upper division courses. 

The California State Board of Education requires that candidates for the 
general secondary credential complete a 20-unit minor. 


Subject A: English Composition. No credit. I, II. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the exami- 
nation in Subject An 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1A~-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition, (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Beginning either semester. 
1A. Intensive reading in selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition. 
1B. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. English 
1A~1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


27, Newswriting. (3) I. Mr. Wilson 


{41A—41B. Creative Writing. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hand 
Writing in forms chosen by the student, such as autobiography, essay, 
one-act play, short story, and verse. 41A is not prerequisite to 41B. 


46A—46B. Survey of English Literature. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
46A is not prerequisite to 46B. 

53. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, II. The Staff 

83. World Literature. (3) I, IT. Mr. Frost, Mr. Stuurman 

84. Modern Continental Literature. (3) II. Mr. Stuurman 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


106A. The Short Story. (3) I. Mr. Frost, Mr. Hand 
The writing of original stories, and the analytic study of the form. Con- 
sent of instructor required. 


7113. Introduction to Literary Criticism. (3). II. Mr. Kenner 


t114A-114B. The English Drama. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Foladare, Mr. Frost 
114A. From the miracle plays through Ben Jonson. 
114B. From Beaumont and Fletcher through Shaw. 114A is not pre- 
requisite to 114B. 


116, The English Bible as Literature. (3) II. Mr. Stuurman 

117E. Shakespeare. (3) IT. The Staff 

1173. Shakespeare. (3) I. ‘The Staff 
(Primarily for English majors. ) . 

120. Modern Drama. (3) I. Mr. Foladare, Mr. Frost 
European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 

124, The Modern Short Story. (3) IT. Mrs. Haight 
Readings in the short story from Irving and Poe to the present. 

125. The English Novel, (3) I. Mr. Miller, Mr. Mudrick 


ft Not to be given, 19538-1954. 
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7127. Advanced Journalism. (3) II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: course 27 or its equivalent. 


130A-—130B. Survey of American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
‘ Mr. Mathews, Mr. Willson 
130A. Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Whitman, Henry James. 
130B. Selected American writers from Poe to the present time. 


7132. Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings of Ed- 
wards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. 


133. The Genteel Tradition in America. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
The writings of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emily Dickinson, 
Frost, and Robinson. 


148, English and American Prose since 1900. (3) I. Mr. Kenner 
This course will emphasize forms of modern fiction. 

152. Chaucer. (3) II. Mr. Mudrick 

153. Contemporary British and American Verse. (3) IT. Mr. Kenner 
Prerequisite: English 53. 

156. The Age of Elizabeth. (3) I. Mr, Wilson 
Nondramatie literature of the Elizabethan period. 

157. The Age of Milton. (3) II. Mr. Hand 

166. The Age of Swift and Pope. (3) I. Mr, Frost, Mr. Hand 

167. The Age of Johnson. (3) IT. Mr. Foladare 

177. The Romantic Age. (3) I. Mr. Miller, Mr. Robinson 

187. The Victorian Age. (3) II. Mr. Robinson 

189. Children’s Literature. (3) II. Mrs. Haight 


Extensive reading in children’s literature. Emphasis upon the building of 
literary understanding in children and the analysis of principles under- 
lying the choice of literature for children at successive age levels. (May 
not be counted toward English major. ) 


197A-197B. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
This course, continued in course 198A—198B, is designed to give the 
student a comprehensive understanding of the chronological development 
of English literature and to foster in him a critical perception. The course 
actually begins in the sophomore year when the student is presented with 
a “Comprehensive” list of books which he must read during the remainder 
of his undergraduate career, under the supervision of an adviser, who will 
assist him also in planning his schedule of courses. The student will regis- 
ter for this course at the beginning of his junior year. The course consists 
of a series of weekly meetings, at which the student will present critical 
papers, based on his reading, for analysis and discussion with his adviser. 


198A-198B. Comprehensive Review and Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
A continuation of 197A-197B. At the conclusion of 198B the student will 
take the Comprehensive Examination, consisting of two three-hour papers 
on the whole course of study. 


199. Independent Studies in English. (1-3) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic standing. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954, 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras, Professor of Spanish. 

Paul Périgord, Ph.D., Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus. 
William F. Aggeler, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French, Chairman. 
Pablo Avila, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Robert Beachboard, Doctorat @’Université, Assistant Professor of French. 
Rolf N. Linn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German. 

Edmond E. Masson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Andrés R. Ramon, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 


The Major in French: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 (with a grade of A or B), or 
four years of high school French and course 25A—25B, or other equivalent to be 
tested by examination. If course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the 
student must complete course 25A-25B as prerequisite to upper division 
courses. 

Students who wish to make French their major subject must have main- 
tained at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce French correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is French will not be permitted to enroll 
in any French course lower than French 25A~—25B. 


Lhe Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
French 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition ........ 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A-25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
French 109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from 


the Middle Ages through the Nineteenth Century....... 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 
French 112A—112B. The Nineteenth Century ............. 3-3 
French 120A—120B. The Seventeenth Century)... ee eee 2-2 
French 121A—121B. The Eighteenth Century ............. 2-2 


The Major in Spanish: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 (with a grade of A or B), or 
four years of high school Spanish and course 25A—25B, or other equivalent to 
be tested by examination. If course 4 is passed with grade lower than B, the 
student must complete course 25A-25B as prerequisite to upper division 
courses. 

Students who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce Spanish correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination, 

Students whose native language is Spanish will not be permitted to enroll 
in any Spanish course lower than course 25A—25B. 
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The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. 
Spanish 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition 


89 


(May be omitted if 25A-25B (3-3) has been passed with 


a grade of A or B.) 


Spanish 107A-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from 


the Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century ...... 


The remaining units may be completed from courses: 


Spanish 100. Introduction to Spanish Linguistics .. 
Spanish 102. Pronunciation of Spanish ........... 


Spanish 103A-103B. Nineteenth-Century Literature 
Spanish 104A-104B. Spanish-American Literature 


Spanish 111. Cervantes’ Don Quixote .............-. 
Spanish 113. Highteenth-Century Literature ....... 


Ae ee 3-3 


The Department of Foreign Languages offers minors in French and Spanish. 
The Minor. A minimum of 20 units in the chosen language is required; of 


these 9 units must be in the upper division. 


French 
LowER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 
1. Elementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. 
2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, Il. 
3. Intermediate French. (4) I, Il. 
4, Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, I. 


8A. French Conversation. (1) I, II. 
Prerequisite: course 2. 
Two one-hour meetings. 


25A—25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


Upper DIvISION COURSES 
101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. 


The Staff 
The Staff 
The Staff 
The Staff 
Mr. Beachhoard 


Mr. Masson 


Mr. Masson 


109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from the Middle Ages through 


the Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. 
112A~-112B. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. 
120A-120B. The Seventeenth Century. (2-2) Yr. 
+121A-121B, The Eighteenth Century. (2-2) Yr. 


199. Independent Studies in French. (1-4) I, I. 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


German 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary German. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. 
2, Flementary German (continuation of 1). (4) I, I. 
3. Intermediate German. (4) I. 

4, Intermediate German (continuation of 3). (4) Il. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 


Mr. Aggeler 
Mr. Beachboard 
Mr. Masson 

Mr. Aggeler 
The Staff 
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Latin 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 
1, Elementary Latin. (5) I. Mr. Avila 
2. Elementary Latin (continuation of 1). (5) II. Mr. Avila 
3. Intermediate Latin. (5) I, IT. Mr, Avila 
The reading and translation of Latin texts. Translation of English into 
Latin. 
Russian 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 
y1. Blementary Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 


Elements of grammar and composition. Reading and conversation. 


72, Elementary Russian. (4) IT. Mr. Masson 
Continuation of 1. 


Spanish 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1, Elementary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
2, Elementary Spanish (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate Spanish. (4) I, II. The Staff 
4, Intermediate Spanish (continuation of 3), (4) I, IT. The Staff 
{8A. Spanish Conversation. (1) I, II. Mr, Ramén 
Prerequisite: Spanish 2 or equivalent. Two one-hour meetings. 
78B. Spanish Conversation (continuation of 8A). CL a IT; Mr. Ramon 
Prerequisite: Spanish 8A or equivalent. Two one-hour meetings. 
25A—25B. Advanced Spanish. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


7100. Introduction to Spanish Linguistics. (2) NRE Mr. Ramén 
101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
7102. Pronunciation of Spanish. (2) II. Miss Ramelli 
7103A—-103B. Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 
104A—104B. Spanish-American Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
107A-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages to the 

Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Miss Ramelli 
111. Cervantes’ Don Quixote. (2) I. Mr. Ramén 
113. Highteenth-Century Literature, (2) IT. Mr. Ramén 
History 160. Hispanic Civilization. (2) I, Mr. Powell, Mr. Ramén 

(See page 143 for description.) 

199. Independent Studies in Spanish. (1-4) Yi Fee The Staff 


Individual investigations in literary fields. 
t+ Not to be given, 1953-1954, 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D., Professor of Home Economics. 
Alice V. Bradley, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 
Florence C. Meredith, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 


2 Hdna D. Meshke, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics, Chairman. 
Winifred M. Frye, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 
Marion P. Alves, M.A., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 


Ruth Major, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
Marie Wilson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 


Beverly M. Myers, M.S., Instructor in Home Economies. 


Requirements for a Major in Home Economics leading to a B.A. degree 


Fifty-eight units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


SIE RTIC OU, aN tr earn tts CENT eee cai cms esha a ial niphs w4..6, Rive lore, ew aS 16 units 
Physics 19. Introductory Physics ..........--+-eeeeseees 4 
Chemistry 2C. Inorganic Chemistry ..............-0++55. 4 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry ...........-0.se eee sees 4 
Biology 1A. Fundamentals of Biology ............+...+.. + 

(Biology 104. General Bacteriology—4 units recommended) 

Social Science ............+. Meter Rete aig ci sas Nea eek wed BTS 9 units 

History 8A-8B or History 17A-17B or Political Science 
Pere ie oN EER tres uty Sirti the Ristakdra Sitlace she ws 98 - 

Economics 1A. Principles of Economics, or 

Economies 109. Introduction to Eeonomics ............... 3 

Psychology 1A. General Psychology .....-...-+-.eeeeeeeees 3 units 

English, Speech ..'05eieeele ee ete eee ea hee ee ee eee 12 units 
English 1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition ..... 3-3 
Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech ...........+-.-0-+05- 3 
Speech elective (lower division or upper division)......... 3 

A Tee RoR tale dniaiets Gude li arsibiahe glee Sane) o> Hd, qodoel elas ow 6 + oayeallel 8 units 
Art 6A. Design and Colon Gs. uke. ches be ee eat 2 
Art-10. The Understanditig of Art. 00. 0c. ep ees ote 2 
Art 114. History of Interior Design or art elective 

WP POL, AIVISIIWI A Hoo oie 5 go 1 at Hin Miele the wn ee oe Oye 2 
Art 116. Analysis of Design or art elective upper division. . 2 

NTISIG Pa ane ak enh nate Mp wslc SER Seeders Bcltn cet a dal Ee 2 units 
Music 5A. Music History and Appreciation .............. 2 

Physical education .........ccw sec cee ee cece eee e eee eanees 2 units 

Controlled electives... 23. Secs sos cnet seek ae cere eco e esse 6 units 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy .......... 3 
Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family ................ 3 


Forty units in home economies as follows: 


Required Courses ....- 1 cece ee tect eens Total 
Home Economics 4. Household Equipment ............ 
Home Economics 9A—9B. Food Study .............--. 


Home Economics 10. Elements of Nutrition or 


Home Economies 103A. Nutrition and Dietetics ....... 


Home Economies 12. Introductory Home Economies, 


Or-equivalent 6 os ge ce eee eee wee ee ee ane yh 


2Tn residence spring semester only, 19538-1954. 
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Home Eeonomics 13."Child Garey... Wute os) eee 2 
Home Economics 15. Home Furnishings ................. 

Home Economics 90. Textile Study...................... 3 
Home Economics 93. Dress Design and Selection .......... 2 
Home Economics 95. Clothing Construction .............. 3 
Home Economies 133. Child Care Laboratory .23., 20g 2 
Home Economies 140. Home Management Principles ...... 2 
Home Economies 142. Home Management Laboratory ..... 2 
Hlectwe Courses. Ans, det a Total 9-8 units 


Content areas selected to complete a program in general homemaking, 
or to meet American Dietetics Association standards, 
or to fulfill requirements for a special secondary teaching credential. 


Requirements for a Divisional Major in Applied Arts leading to a B.A. De- 
gree. A divisional major in the Applied Arts is offered for students who are 
interested in combining the fields of arts and home economics, See page 67. 


LowEr Division CoursEs 


4. Household Equipment. (2) I, IT. Miss Myers 
Study of the selection, use, and care of home equipment; consideration of 
construction features, initial and operational costs, and labor-saving 
values. Two two-hour laboratories, 


IA-9B. Food Study. (3-3) I, II. Miss Major 
Scientific study of foods; development of skill in selection, purchase, prep- 
aration, and service of food. One lecture and two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 


9C. Food Study. (3) II. Miss Major 
Designed for nonmajors; a study of underlying principles involved in the 
preparation and serving of various types of foods. One lecture; two two- 
hour laboratory per‘ods. 


10. Elements of Nutrition. (2) I, II. Miss Bradley, Mrs. Hendrick 
Fundamental principles of human nutrition; promotion and maintenance 
of health and efficiency in adults and children through desirable food 
selection, habits, and health practice; digestion, excretion, and elementary 
metabolism. Open to noncredential home economics students and to non- 
majors. 


11. Meal Management. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 9B; 9C for divisional majors. 
Planning, preparing, and serving meals; emphasis upon costs, equipment, 
management, and guest functions. One lecture ; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


12. Introductory Home Economics. (2) I. Miss Meshke 
Study of selected principles of home and family living; individual man- 
agement problems involved in adjustment to college residential situations. 


13. Child Care. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Alves 
A study of the physical, emotional, and social needs of the infant and 
young child in relation to his membership in the family. Observation of 
young children in well-baby clinies and nursery schools. 
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14. Consumer-Buying. (2) I, IT. Miss Biester 
A nontechnical discussion of standards for selection of consumer goods; 
evaluation of agencies aiding and protecting the consumer; methods of 
improving the purchasing ability of the consumer under existing market 
conditions. Not accepted for credit toward the major. 


15. Home Furnishings. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Wilson 
Designed to give a background in home planning and decoration; to de- 
velop an appreciation of principles of art as they are related to everyday 
problems. Laboratory work consists of analysis and development of house 
plans and individual projects involving home furnishings. 


25. Quantity Cookery. (2) II. Mrs. Hendrick 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B. 
Principles of cookery adapted to large-quantity preparation of food in the 
college cafeteria; standardization of formulae, calculation of costs, care 
and operation of equipment. Planning menus for school lunchrooms, hos- 
pitals, and commercial cafeterias. Two three-hour laboratory periods. 


90. Textile Study. (3) I, IT. Miss Meshke 
Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical background, 
production, and manufacture ; understanding and evaluation of new fibers, 
new fabrics, and new finishes. 


93. Dress Design and Selection. (2) I, II. Mrs. Meredith 
Choice of wearing apparel and accessories based upon an analytical and 
diagnostic study of color and design principles in relation to an indi- 
vidual’s physical characteristics, grooming problems, and personality 
traits. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 


95. Clothing Construction. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Meredith 
Prerequisite: course 90. 
Problems in clothing construction based upon the student’s need, interest, 
and ability; study of ready-made garments with instruction in restyling, 
refitting, or remaking. One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 


96. Children’s Clothing. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Meredith 
Prerequisite: course 95. 
Problems involved in selecting, planning, and making children’s clothing ; 
garments, designed with emphasis upon self-help, constructed for children 
who can be studied and fitted in the laboratory. Two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 


UPppER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Advanced Clothing Construction. (2) I, II. Miss Meshke 
Prerequisite: course 95 or equivalent. 
A study of principles of pattern design, anatomical structure, and fabric 
characteristics basic to choices of clothing construction processes. Em- 
phasis placed upon individual progress in standards of performance and 
understanding of terminology. One lecture, one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


102. Experimental Cookery. (3) I, Il. Miss Major 
Prerequisite: courses 9A-9B, Chemistry 8. 
A study of scientific principles and approved experimental methods in- 
volved in the preparation of foods in which variables (ingredients, pro- 
portions, and techniques) may affect quality. Two three-hour laboratory 
periods. 
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103A. Nutrition and Dietetics. (3) I, IT. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: courses 9A-9B, Chemistry 8. 
Principles of normal human nutrition as modified by age, sex, and oceu- 
pation. A study of basal metabolism and of metabolism of all food groups. 
Calculation and preparation of diets to meet the normal needs of indi- 
viduals and groups; cost dietaries. Construction and use of visual aids 
for the teaching of nutrition. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) II. , Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: courses 103A and Chemistry 108A. 
Abnormal nutrition; dietary treatment of diseases such as diabetes, ne- 
phritis, gastrointestinal disorders, and others. Case problems include 
urinalyses and their interpretation in reference to the diet ; basal metabo- 
lism tests. Critical analyses of research, current literature, and radio pro- 
grams in the field of nutrition. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


109. Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) I, IT. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: course 103A or its equivalent. 
Designed for the professional person interested in current progress in the 
nutrition field. Course includes reports, reviews, and discussions of scien- 
tific literature; special attention given to recent findings of carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat metabolism; the vitamins, the minerals; diet and its rela- 
tion to disease; food fads or fallacies. 


111A. Clothing Economics. (3) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economies 1A or Economics 109. 
Interpretation and application of the principles of economies to the solu- 
tion of clothing problems of individuals and family members. 


111B. Clothing Economics. (3) IT. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Eeonomics 1A or Economics 109. 
Contemporary problems of production and distribution of textiles and 
clothing affecting individuals and members of the family group. 


121. Tailoring. (2) I. Mrs. Meredith 
Prerequisite: courses 95, 101. 
Study of fabrics, design, and construction principles suitable for tailored 
garments. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 


125. Demonstration Methods. (2) I, IT. Miss Biester 
Individual experience in the selection, organization, and presentation of 
project materials utilizing professionally recognized demonstration tech- 
niques; observation and evaluation of professional demonstrations. 


133. Child Care Laboratory. (2) I, II. Mrs. Alves 
Prerequisite: course 13. 
Analysis and interpretation of child care principles through participation 
in organized program of work with a group of preschool children. One 
lecture and three morning hours weekly to be arranged. 


134, Organization and Administration of Institutions. (2) Laie 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, and 103A. Mrs. Hendrick 
The organization and administration of food service in various types of 
institutions. Emphasis on methods of administration, personnel manage- 
ment, purchasing of food and supplies, records and accounts. Selection and 
arrangement of equipment for schools, hospitals, and commercial and civic 
institutions. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 
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7135. Institutional Buying. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, and 103A. 
Institutional marketing, with emphasis upon marketing for school lunch 
programs. Production and distribution of food commodities, marketing 
costs, factors influencing prices; marketing of special foods such as eggs, 
fruits, meats, and vegetables. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


140. Home Management Principles. (2) I, II. Miss Myers 
Study of work-simplification programs, systematic household practices, 
and organization of resources basic to achievement of objectives in family 
living. 


141, Consumers and the Market. (2) I, IT. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or 109 and senior standing. 
Study of marketing structure, functions, and conditions basic to the solu- 
tion of consumer problems in selection of goods for home consumption. 
Evaluation of agencies aiding consumers. 


142. Home Management Laboratory. (2) I, IT. Miss Myers 
Prerequisite: courses 4, 103A, 140. 
Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management House 
and solve homemaking problems in connection with food preparation and 
serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satisfactory 
human relationships. 


150. Family Housing. (3) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Historic, artistic, economic, and functional aspects of housing; appraisal 
of house plans in terms of optimum family living. Three lecture hours, 


194A. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) I, I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: senior standing, consent of the instructor, and Education 
H 190. 
Laboratory experience in the utilization of the practices of home economics 
in youth and adult organizations. One one-hour conference, two three-hour 
periods of field work. 


194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) IT. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: senior standing and consent of the instructor. 
Criteria for understanding and evaluating individual and group reactions ; 
contributions which home and community leaders may make to citizenship 
programs for young people. 


199, Independent Studies in Home Economics. (1-3) I, Il. The Staff 
Individual problems in various phases of home economics. Permission of 
staff. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (4) I, IT. 
Mrs. Wilson 


Education H 192A. Student Teaching: Foods and Nutrition. (2) I, II. 
Mrs. Wilson 


Education H 192B. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2) I, Il. 
Mrs. Wilson 


Education H 192C. Student Teaching: Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, II. 
Mrs. Wilson 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts, Chairman. 
Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John A. McClure, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Theodore 8S, Ellenwood, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
John M. Groebli, M.S., ‘Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
William F. Holtrop, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Clyde Keener, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

William G, Knife, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Robert A. McCoy, M.Ed., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Harold J. Miller, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Joseph J. Sayovitz, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Louie 8. Taylor, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Thomas 8. Weir, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Fred L. Griffin, A.B., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 
Florence W. Lyans, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 
Fletcher M. Haight, M.S., Instructor in Industrial Arts. 

Edward A. Kineaid, M.A., Instructor in Industrial Arts. 


The Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts and 
graphic arts. 

General Requirements: Students with a major in industrial arts who wish to 
work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy general requirements listed on 
page 45. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Students working toward a degree, with a major in Industrial Arts, are 
required to complete the following: 


Freshman Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Onits 
Hin glish UA hPa eRe a eS me SD 3 English 1B 220. «itis. eae 3 
{Social Miclenee a. mike rae ee, 3 TSocial Seience :. 7.) ae 3 
Physical Science 1A or Chem. 2.... 3-4 Physical Science 1B or Physies 19.. 3-4 
G.A. 1, Freehand Drawing and I.A. 20, Metalworking Fundamentals 3 
Bketchingus see ot Slee ee 2 Art or Music. 00. 22... eee 2 
1.A. 11, Woodworking Fundamentals 3 R.0,T.0.. oo iis cals ee 13 
R.O.T.C. ..... Dis, Salsieroisana tate hie 13 Physical Education ............. Py 
Physical Education .............. 3 
16-17 16-17 


7 Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 


later, 
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Sophomore Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

Biology 1A ...... Ree ekene rans ave ate 4 Psychology lAmes coche sieteld cnersatetere ears 
Shorererd tes hs 5.5 Giada Ox Cima Orb oee ol ore 3 Artlor! Musics cm wae cece stele. 2 
G.A. 5, Drafting Fundamentals.... 3 T.A. 4A, Machine Shop........... 3 
G.A. 80, Graphic Reproduction Fun- I.A. 30, 31, or 32, Automotive Work 3 
CG@AMENERIS Mens cies ote so sUaparciene; o's) als 3 Blectiveie. va ie cue artemis oiswenstere 6 2 

R.O.T.C. ...... ose e cece eb acces 13 ROD: Cn ee ae eee es erate ere ae; 

Physical Education ....... Nrxioyerets F Physical Education ............. 3 
15 a U3 


Those students desiring to receive a special secondary credential in industrial 
arts will enroll in the Education courses as indicated, and those taking the 
Bachelor of Arts degree only will enroll in the alternate courses indicated after 
the Education courses, except that all majors are required to complete Educa- 
tion 164, Education and Vocational Guidance. 


Junior Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
G.A. 105, Industrial Arts Design... 2 [eA TAO Si Wlectricity sine). ei-iei eierere eo 
Ed. 110, Educational Psychology or Ed. 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Ed., or 
T.A. 182, Ind. Management and I.A. 101, Estimating and Buying 
Organization. ..s.0 0s Peege cence. 48 of Ind. Materials and Equipment. 2-3 
*Social Science Elective ......:. 2) 8 Ed. I 190A, Teaching Procedures in 
English-Speech Elective ...... ata oO Industrial Arts, or I.A. 107, In- 
Technical Elective ............-- Anat) dustrial Relations ............- 2-3 
Controlled Electives .............- 
14 13-15 


Senior Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Ed. I 190B, Content and Material in Ed. I 1900, Curric. Development in 
I.A. or I.A. 108, Industrial Super- I.A. or I.A. 103, Survey of Occu- 
VISION Mert etee uae s une eels cistepets 2 DaAtIONIS Meee cease lake erelcia reve gateue eters 2 
Ed. 164, Education and Vocational +Ed. 170, Sec. Ed. or Prescribed 
Guidance....... ARM he es AeA 3 IIB CEIVIGN Wotice aoe So ease eucte soe wt eies 3 
Ed. I. 192A, Student Teaching or +Ed. I 192B, Student Teaching or 
Econ. 150, Labor Economics.... 3 Prescribed Electives .......... ero 
Technical Electives .....2+e+++ee0 7 Technical Electives ........esce8% 5 
General Elective .........ce--2ee-> 3 
15 16 


In order to qualify for recommendation by the department for the teaching 
credential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test (if a transfer 
course in speech has been accepted) or Speech 11; complete the proficiency 
tests before being assigned to student teaching; and have an average scholar- 
ship grade of C or higher in all courses completed in Industrial Arts. The 
applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical examination 
of the University after having passed 45 units. 

Requirements for Minors in Industrial Arts: No fewer than 20 semester 
units of Industrial Arts are required for a minor, 6 units of which must be in 
upper division courses. The selection of courses is subject to the approval of 


* Beonomics 6A, Accounting, for those taking the Bachelor of Arts degrees only. 
+ Electives to be selected to fit the respective areas of interest, to be approved by the 
Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. 
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the Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. The 
following subject-matter fields are offered. 


1, Automotive work 
2. Electrical and radio work 
3. General metal work 
4, Industrial arts crafts 
5. Industrial arts for elementary schools 
6. Machine shop 
7. Mechanical drafting 
8. Photography 
. Printing 
10. Woodwork. 

Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may be selected by students 
in other departments according to their needs and interests, provided the 
prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 


eo) 


industrial Arts 
LOWER Division CoursEs 


4A-4B. Elementary Machine Shop. (33) it; IT. Mr. McClure 
The fundamental operations in the machine shop, care and use of hand 
tools, layout work, benchwork, simple lathe turning, screw thread-cutting, 
and taper work. | 


11. Woodworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, IT. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Analysis and application of the fundamentals of woodworking and wood 
turning. Includes nomenclature, processes, techniques and eare and suita- 
bility of tools and materials. 


12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Construction. (3) I, II. Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 11, Graphic Arts 5. 
The training in operation and upkeep of woodworking machinery in the 
construction of various types of cabinetwork, casework, and furniture. 


20. Metalworking—Fundamentals. CP IRIRE Mr. Groebli, Mr. Taylor 
A lecture and laboratory course offering fundamental theory and practice 
in metalworking processes, tool operations and practical metallurgy as 
used in school and industry. 


30. Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery. (3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
An introduction to the nature and construction of transportation equip- 
ment used in modern society. 


31. Automotive Maintenance and Operation. (3) IT. Mr. Keener 
Keonomies of selection, operation, and maintenance of the automobile. 
32, Fundamentals of Automotive Repair. U3)» Ds Mr. Keener 


Prerequisite: course 20 or equivalent. 
Study of the construction and maintenance of the automobile, with 
practice on laboratory equipment with live cars. 


93A—93B. Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Knife 
A study and experience course aimed to help develop competence by 
teachers in the use of diversified art materials and tools through projects 
typical of the interests and needs of children. 


94, Expressive Activities for Early Childhood. (2), 1210. Mr. Knife 
Provides experiences with various environmental media, in the school of 
early childhood—unursery, kindergarten, and primary years, including the 
construction of visual education materials, simple musical instruments, 
and educational play materials, 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. 
(3) LE: Mr. Miller 
Problems involved in specifications, purchase orders, contracts, and bids. 
Estimating and calculating costs of materials and equipment. 


103. Survey of Occupations. (2) II. Mr. Nair 
Collection and dissemination of occupational information, including dis- . 
tribution, classification, patterns, and trends. 


104A-104B. Advanced Machine-shop Practice. (3-3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: Course 4A or 4B. 
Study and practice in the more exacting machining processes with work 
on lathes, milling machines, shapers, grinders, planers, and drilling ma- 
chines, involving direct application of mathematics and machine-shop 
theory. 


105A-105B. Toolmaking and Designing. (3-3) II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: course 104A or 104B. 
An advanced course in design and construction of tools, jigs, fixtures, 
dies, and machine parts. Advanced theory and applied mathematics are 
also included. 


107. Industrial Relations. (3) II. Mr. Nair 
A comprehensive treatment of the various factors involved in industrial 
relations; includes policies, trends, procedures, pertinent laws, and ac- 
cepted practices. 


108. Methods in Industrial Supervision. (2) I. Mr. Nair 
The qualifications, techniques, and responsibilities of industrial supervi- 
sion. The principles of leadership in the functions of directing, con- 
trolling, and coérdinating the combined efforts of men, machines, and 
material. 


111A-111B. Boat Building. (3-3) I, I. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The fundamentals of designing, lofting and construction of small craft. 


112. Furniture Construction. (3) I. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The analysis of the construction of domestic furniture with applied 
experience through selected laboratory projects. 


113. Period Furniture. (2) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
The study of period furniture including upholstery, decoration, and carv- 
ing as appropriate. Laboratory and lectures. 


115. Painting and Woodfinishing. (2) II. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 11 or equivalent. 
An analysis of wood finishes and woodfinishing processes with applied 
laboratory experience. 


116. Millwork. (3) I, II. Mr. Holtrop 
An advanced course in production of various types of furniture and 
cabinet work. Includes motion studies and analysis of systems of efficiency 
as used in modern industry. 
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127A. Art Metalwork. (2) I. Mr. Taylor 
Design and construction of ornamental articles of copper, brass, Britannia 
metal, silver, aluminum, nickel, bronze, and other nonferrous metals. 


129. Advanced General Metal. (3) I, II. Mr. Taylor 
Lecture and laboratory practices in forging, testing and heat treatment 
of steel. Theories and principles of fabricating sheet metals. The use and 
maintenance of welding equipment and the common sheet metal fabricat- 
ing tools and machines. 


131. Motor Tune-up. (3) IT. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 32 or equivalent. 
Instruction in the use of motor tune-up test equipment, including exhaust 
analysis and the operation of the electric dynamometer. 


132A~-132B. Advanced Automotive Work. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 32. 
An advanced course in the study of more intricate phases of automotive 
maintenance, with emphasis on design and materials. 


133. Automotive Electrics. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 32. ; 
The theory, construction, maintenance, and repair of the electrical devices 
used in starting, lighting, and in the ignition of automobiles. 


149, Electricity. (3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 4A and Physical Science 1A or Physics 19 or equiva- 
lent. 


A study of electricity, correlated with the use of instruments, tools and 
electrical material in the laboratory. 


150A. Direct Current Circuits. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 
Magnetism, resistance, and wire sizes. Ohm’s Law, series and parallel 
circuits, power, primary and secondary cells, meters, electromagnetism 
cells, induced electromagnetic forces, direct current motors and genera- 
tors, and distribution. 


150B. Alternating Current Circuits. (3) II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 
Inductance, capacitance, impedance, power relationships, meters, single 
phase and polyphase circuits, transformers, alternating current motors, 
and generators, distribution systems, house and power wiring, control 
circuits and devices, rectifiers. 


152A~152B. Advanced Electrical Laboratory Work. (3-3) I, IL. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: courses 149 and 161. ‘ 
Study of electrical appliances and electrical machinery used in home and 
in industry. Practice in the repair of such appliances and machinery and 
re ea tr manufacture. Radio repair and construction may also be 
included. 


161. Radio. (3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 


Electrical phenomena as applied to radio circuits and equipment used 
in receiving sets. 


162A-162B. Radio Construction and Installation. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 161. 
Theory and practice in the construction of radio sets of various types, in 


connection with the principles of short-wave radio operation and installa- 
tion, 
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170A-170B. Stagecraft and Stage Construction. (3-3) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 1. 
Problems involved in design, construction, and decoration of stage scenery 
and other accessories. The problems of lighting and sound are given 
emphasis. | 


172A. Industrial Arts Crafts (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 


Designing, planning, and construction of projects involving fundamental 
operations in craft materials. 


172B. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, Il. Mr. Richards 
Advanced work in designing, planning and experimentation with all types 
of handicraft media. 


175. Sports Crafts. (2) II. Mr. Taylor 


A course offering opportunities for students to design, construct, main- 
tain, and repair sports equipment. 


178. Model Making. (2 or 3) Il. Mr. Richards, Mr. Knife 
Prerequisite: courses 11 and 12. 
Planning and development of scale models through study and laboratory 
work on selected projects. Field trips included. 


179. Early Childhood Education Integrated Craftwork. (3) I, ine 

; Mr. Kineaid 

A course designed to develop self-expression in integrated handwork in 

pre-school and primary grades. Constructive work in materials as a me- 

dium of self-expression will include easel painting, modeling, working 

with wood, paper, and cardboard, pasting, using crayons, and working 
with natural and discarded materials. 


181. Tool and Equipment Maintenance. (1 or 2) I. Mr. Holtrop 


Maintenance, reconditioning, repairing, and care of tools, equipment, 
and mechanical devices. 


182. Industrial Management and Organization. (3) I. Mr. Nair 
An analysis of fundamental problems in industrial management. In- 
cludes a study of the plant, personnel, the product, managerial controls, 
and operating procedures. 


183. General Metal Shop Organization for Teachers. (3) II. Mr. Taylor 
Prerequisites: courses 21, 124A, 127A. 
A course to give advanced students training in organization and manage- 
ment of a general metal shop in the secondary schools. Development of 
teaching aids, designs, projects, tests, course outlines, and related teach- 
ing materials are stressed. Field trips are included. 


187. Motion Study. (2) I, IT. Mr. McClure 
The use of process analysis and operation analysis in motion study and 
the application of principles of motion economy. 


191. Manipulative Work for the Integrated Program in Primary and 
Elementary Grades. (3) I, Il. Mr. Kineaid 
Prerequisite or taken voncurrently: Education El. 190. 
For primary and elementary teachers to develop an acquaintance and 
skill in the use of materials in an activity program. The integration of 
handwork activities with the primary and elementary program is em- 
phasized with stress on sources of materials. 


199. Independent Studies in Industrial Arts. (1-4) The Staff 
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Graphic Arts 
LOWER. DIVISION CoURSES 


1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching—Fundamentals. (2) I, IT. 
Mr. Groebli, Mr. Haight 
Designed primarily for students in the field of industrial education to 
enable them to develop skill in expressing ideas in drawing that will 
illustrate and clarify other school subjects. 


5. Drafting-Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Haight, Mr. Miller 
Theory and practice in the basic elements of instrumental drawing. 


7. House Design and Planning. (3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
The basic principles of architectural drafting, including the special tech- 
niques and methods used in developing working drawings and specifica- 
tions of dwellings. 


80. Graphic Reproduction—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Weir 
Basie graphic arts processes, including relief, intaglio, planographie, 
silk screen printing, and bookbinding. 


81. Typography. (3) II. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: course 80. : 
Conventional and contemporary styles in typography. Problems in job, 
periodical, and newspaper composition. Copy preparation and proofread- 
ing. Automatic cylinder and open cylinder press operation. Field trips are 
included. 


102A—102B. Architectural Drafting and Design. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 7. 
Theory and practice of architectural design of structures, including work- 
ing and pictorial drawings, based on studies of styles, building ordinances 
and site development. Field trips included. 


105. Industrial Arts Design. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Seefeld, Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. | 
Principles of structural and aesthetic design of industrial products with 
the emphasis on adaptability to industrial arts projects. 


106A-106B, Advanced Machine Drawing and Design. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Miller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Theory and drafting with application to motion, power transmission, 
gears, and cams; machine and tool design. 


108. Descriptive Geometry. (3) IT. Mr. Haight 
Prerequisite: course 5 or equivalent. 
The application of the principles of descriptive geometry to the solution 
of three-dimensional problems in drafting. 


170. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. MeCoy 
The practice of photography for personal and educational use. Theory and 
practice in the use of equipment, picture taking, and laboratory work 
involved in processing contact and projection prints. Field trips included. 


171. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: course 170 or equivalent. 
The practice of photography for personal and educational use. Theory and 
practice of photographic lighting, with special emphasis on portraiture, 
still life and landscape photography. Field trips are included. 
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' 172A. Advanced Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: course 170. 
Advanced theory and techniques in the use of equipment and in processing 
photographs. Problems of special interest to teachers. Includes an intro- 
duction to color photography and motion pictures. Field trips are included. 


180A-180B. Printing Plant Management. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisites: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 
Designed to give the student information and practice in the organization 
and management of all departments of the printing plant, including the 
requisitioning of stock and equipment. Field trips are included. 


182A-182B. Machine Composition. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 
Principles and operations involved in line casting machine composition. 


184A-184B. Photolithography. (3-3) I, II. : Mr. Weir 
Prerequisites: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 
The fundamentals of lithography, including the mixing and analysis of 
chemicals; practice in the production and care of albumin, direct image, 
and presensitized plates; offset press operation. Line, half-tone, and color 
production by the photolithographie process. 


185. Presswork. (3) II. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81 or equivalent. 
Advanced study in imposition and make-ready on various forms using 
platen, automatic cylinder, open cylinder, and offset presses. Platemak- 
ing, machine cutting, and folding included. 
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RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance. (2 or 3) I, IJ. Mr. Nair 


Education I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. (2) 
1 ee Mr. Seefeld 


Education I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, I. 
Mr. Ericson 


Education I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, IT. 
Mr. Monroe 


Education I 192A—192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, H. 
The Staff 


Speech 70. Stagecraft. (3) I. 


MATHEMATICS 


Stanley E. Rauch, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics, Chairman. 
Lewis F. Walton, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
Paul J. Kelly, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in the Department of Mathe 
matics who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the general 
requirements listed on page 45. A minimum of 24 units must be selected from 
the upper division curriculum of the Department of Mathematics. All pro- 
grams of study must be approved by the Chairman of the Department. 


Preparation for the Major: The student should have completed two years of 
algebra and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry in high school. 
Competence in the following college courses, or their equivalents, is essential 
for successful upper division study: Mathematics 3A-3B-4A-4B; 8; Physics 
2A—2B. 


Requirements for the Major: A minimum of 24 units of upper division 
mathematics is required, including the following courses: 


Units 
Mathematics 111A. Higher Algebra ~. ./..2 Sao ee 3 
Mathematics 112. Introductory Higher Geometry......... 3 
Mathematics 118A. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis.... 3 
Mathematics 119. Differential Equations ................ 3 


To complete the minimum requirements, the student may select from the fol- 
lowing courses, according to his interest: 


(1) Recommended to those interested in the applications of mathematics or 
planning graduate work in this field: 


Mathematics 105. Numerical Analysis ...............0. 3 
Mathematics 118B. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis.... 3 
Mathematics 122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Vari- 
BDIOS 0. chs sess +3: a Wik acetelnete ae aoe 2 6 ee 3 
Mathematics 124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 3 
Mathematics 131. Mathematical Statistics ............... 3 
3 
3 


(2) Recommended to those intending to teach mathematics or preparing for 
advanced mathematical study in graduate school: 


3 
3 
3 
Mathematics 115. Elementary Theory of Numbers........ 3 
3 
3 
3 


Requirements for the Minor: Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one and 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a minor 
in mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high school 
must take Mathematics C. The prescribed course of further study is: Mathe- 
matics 3A, 3B, 4A, 8, and nine units selected from 4B and upper division 
courses approved by the department. 
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Mathematics 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
C. Trigonometry. (2) I. The Staff 


1. Mathematics—Language of Science. (3) I, II. The Staff 
An introductory course in which mathematics is presented as the basic 
language of modern scientific culture. The course material includes a 
review of elementary algebra, stresses the significance and application of 
the elementary functions, and includes basie concepts of statistics. Open 
to all students. 


2. Mathematics of Finance. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, or approval 
of the instructor. 

A study of the theory of interest and annuities with numerous applica- 
tions to such business problems as loans, mortgages, stocks, bonds, insur- 


ance. 

3A. Analytic Geometry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 

3B. Calculus, First Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 3A. 
Differential calculus. 


4A. Calculus, Second Course. (3) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 3B.. 
Integral calculus; introduction to infinite series. 


4B. Calculus, Third Course. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
Solid analytic geometry and calculus of three dimensions. 


8. College Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, one-half year 
of trigonometry. 

Complex numbers, inequalities, elementary theory of equations, deter- 
minants, matrices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


7105. Numerical Analysis. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4B. 
Numerical procedures for solving equations and differential equations, 
for differentiation, integration, and interpolation; finite differences and 
difference equations, least squares, error analysis. 

109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra. (3) I. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
An introductory study of the nature of mathematical deduction with 
emphasis on the number systems used in elementary algebra. 

111A. Higher Algebra. (3) II. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 4B, 8. 
Linear dependence, matrix algebra, groups. 

4111B. Higher Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: 111A. 
Vector spaces, linear groups, quadratic forms. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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112. Introductory Higher Geometry. (3) I. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: course 8. 
Analytic development of one- and two-dimensional projective geometry. 


7113, Fundamental Concepts of Geometry. (3) IT. ' Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
A study of the foundations of geometry for students planning to teach 
mathematics. Introduction to non-Euclidean geometry. 


115. Elementary Theory of Numbers. Genwi Mr. Kelly. 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
A study of the whole numbers and other classes of integers, especially the 
prime numbers. Topics include: number bases, factorization, Diophantine 
equations, congruences, residues, numerical functions, distribution of 
primes. 


118A. Fundamental Concepts of Analysis. (3) II. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: course 4B. 
The purposes of the course are: (1) to formulate precisely the basic limit 
concepts which occur in elementary set theory and in the study of real- 
valued functions of one variable, and (2) to prove rigorously the chain 
of theorems leading up to the existence of the Riemann integral. 


+118B, Fundamental Concepts of Analysis. ( Gy a The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 118A. 
A continuation of course 118A, forming a year course in the fundamentals 
of analysis. Integration theory, with additional topics such as: line, sur- 
face, and volume integrals, orthogonal functions, calculus of variations. 


119. Differential Equations. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
7122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 


Prerequisite: course 119. 

Analytie functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic continua- 
tion, conformal mapping. Introduction to applications in the engineering 
field. 


1124, Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists, (3) I. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: course 119, 
Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s and Stokes’ theorem ; 
Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions; partial differential equations, 
applications. 


131. Mathematical Statistics. (3) IT. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: 118A. 
Probability, probability frequency distributions, introduction to sample 
theory, correlation methods, confidence limits. 


1194. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. : 
Lectures and discussions on special topics. 


199. Independent Studies in Mathematics, (1-3) 7, 1; The Staff 
+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


John W. Barnes, B.S., Major, Infantry, Associate Professor of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics. 


Carsten E. Fosmark, A.B., Captain, Infantry, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 


Edward R. Maddox, B.S., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics, Chairman. 


Mercer M. Doty, B.S., First Lieutenant, Infantry, Instructor in Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics. 


Mission. The mission of the Senior Division of ROTC is to produce junior 
officers who have the qualities and attributes essential to their progressive and 
continued development as officers in a component of the United States Army. 
The major mission is the training of officers to serve with the Reserve Com- 
ponents of the United States Army, i.e., the Organized Reserve Corps and the 
National Guard. In addition, the Senior ROTC provides the principal source 
of procurement of junior officers for the Regular Army through selection of a 
required number of distinguished military graduates of Senior ROTC units 
for direct Regular Army appointment, and through competitive active-duty 
tours of volunteer officers from which will be selected additional personnel for 
Regular Army appointments. 


Arms, Equipment, and Uniforms. The United States furnishes arms, equip- 
ment, uniforms, and textbooks for the use of regularly enrolled students in 
this department. This property remains the property of the United States 
Government and must be returned at the end of the school year. 


Basic Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a leader 
whether in peace or in war, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a 
citizen and to awaken in him an appreciation of the obligations of citizenship. 

The basic course is prescribed for all first-year and second-year undergrad- 
uate male students who are citizens of the United States, able-bodied, between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-two years at the time of admission to the 
University. A first-year or second-year student claiming exemption because 
of noncitizenship, physical disability, age, or service in the armed forces of 
the United States, will present a petition on the prescribed form for such ex- 
emption. Pending action on his petition the student will enroll in and enter the 
course prescribed for his year. 

A student who has had previous military training or service will receive 
such credit toward advanced standing in the ROTC as the Provost of the Col- 
lege and the Professor of Military Science and Tactics may jointly determine. 

Veterans who have served one year or more in any branch of the Armed 
Forces will, on submission of a petition, be exempted from the basie course. 

A student who has received tr aining in a junior division ROTC unit, equiva- 
lent training at a government recognized school, or senior division ROTC 
training at another institution may be granted advanced basic course standing, 
based on the previous ROTC training completed. Satisfactory completion of 
the junior ROTC program will entitle the student to credit for the first year of 
the Basic Course. It is essential that each entering student, with previous ROTC 
training as indicated above, who desires to receive advance ROTC credit should, 
prior to his enrollment, secure from the high school or other institution con- 
cerned a transcript of his previous ROTC training. This transcript should be 
presented by the student for proper evaluation at.the time he enrolls in Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics, 
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If a student subject to this requirement, without authority, fails to appear 
for work in the course, his neglect will be reported after a reasonable time to 
the Registrar, who with the approval of the Provost will notify the student 
that he is dismissed from the University. The Registrar will then inform the 
dean of the student’s college or other officer in charge of the student’s program 
of his dismissal. Upon the recommendation of the professor in charge of the 
work and with the approval of the Provost, the Registrar is authorized to 
reinstate the student and will notify the dean of the student’s college (or other 
officer in charge of the student’s study list) of such reinstatement. 


1A~-1B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Two hours of instruction in theory and one hour of field instruction each 
week. Instruction and training in the basic theoretical and practical sub- 
jects necessary to enable the student to operate as a soldier in the field. 
Qualification for enrollment: acceptance by the Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics as a member of the Senior ROTC for those students 
without previous military training. 


2A—2B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A and 1B, previous ROTC or military training 
equivalent. 
Two hours of instruction in theory and one hour of field instruction each 
week, 
Instruction to the student to continue and preserve the training given in 
1A-1B, and to instill a theoretical and practical knowledge of military 
tactics as applied to the individual and small groups. The practical appli- 
cation of the relation of this instruction to combat is illustrated. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The purpose of this course is to produce college-trained junior reserve 
officers to meet the needs of the Army and to preserve and expand the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps organization in anticipation of reserve officer require- 
ments. In addition, the Senior ROTC will provide the principal source of pro- 
curement of junior officers for the Regular Army through selection of a re- 
quired number of distinguished military graduates of Senior ROTC units for 
direct Regular Army appointment. 

For those advanced-course students who wish to obtain a commission in the 
Regular Army as Distinguished Military Graduates, the following require- 
ments are listed: A student must possess outstanding qualities of military 
leadership, high moral character, and definite aptitude for the military service; 
distinguish himself either academically or by demonstrated leadership through 
his accomplishments while participating in recognized campus activities ; com- 
plete successfully all military science subjects or their equivalents; and com- 
plete the full four-year curriculum at the College and obtain a degree. 

Any major is acceptable, but certain ones are considered more useful for a 
future career in the Army. Those majors especially recommended to students 
wishing a Regular Army commission are speech, economies, political science, 
sociology, mathematics, chemistry, physics, psychology, and physical education. 

The advanced course is offered for regularly enrolled students who are 
physically qualified and between the ages of 16 to 26, and who have either 
graduated from the basic course or completed one or more years service in 
the Armed Forces. In addition, advanced-course students must have at least 
two academic years to graduate or a like period to complete all academic work 
for an advanced degree. Advanced-course students receive from the government 
commutation of subsistence equivalent to the value of the Army ration (about 
$28 per month) in addition to uniforms, arms, equipment, and textbooks. 
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102. ROTC Summer Camp. (3) 

Advanced-course students are required to attend a course of summer camp 
training for six weeks during the summer vacation period normally following 
the student’s completion of the first year of the advanced course. The United 
States furnishes uniforms, equipment, transportation, and subsistence and 
pays the student while at camp the rate of pay of an Army private (now $78 
per month) plus 5 cents per mile to and from camp. Three units of credit are 
granted for successful completion of this camp. 


103A-103B. Advanced Course, Senior ROTC (Infantry). (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: courses 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent. The Staff 
Instruction to continue and preserve the training given in the elementary 
course and/or service in the armed forces; instruction in leadership and 
the duties of company grade officers of infantry. 


104A-104B. Advanced Course, Senior ROTC (Infantry). (4—4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 103A—103B. The Staff 
Continuation of the instruction given in 103A—103B with a view to quali- 
fying the student for a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, or a commission in the Regular Army. 


Acceptance by the student of the monetary allowances described above will 
make the completion of the advanced course a prerequisite to graduation from 
the University. 


UTILIZATION OF GRADUATES OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COURSES 


It is not practicable to maintain units of all the many branches at most 
colleges and universities. However, there will be students in scientifie and 
technical courses whose services will be needed and who will wish to be com- 
missioned in branches not represented by units on their campuses. The Depart- 
ment of the Army will make provisions for such advanced students to attend an 
ROTC camp of the appropriate branch and will tender such students, if other- 
wise qualified, a commission in the appropriate branch within quota limitations. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


The State Department of Education has authorized military science as a 
teaching minor for the junior high school credential and for the general sec- 
ondary credential (not offered at Santa Barbara College). Students pursuing 
this minor should be those primarily concerned with completing work toward 
an Army commission. 


MUSIC 


Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 
Maurice E. Faulkner, M.A., Associate Professor of Music, Chairman. 
H. Klyne Headley, M.Mus., Associate Professor of Music. 
Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus. 
Lloyd Browning, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 
John E. Gillespie, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Music. 
Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts, Assistant Professor of Music. 
* Clayton H. Wilson, M.Mus., Assistant Professor of Music. 
Clara J. Lolmaugh, M.Mus., Instructor in Music. 
Carl B. Zytowski, M.A., Lecturer in Music. 


The Major: The student is required to consult with the Chairman of the 
Department of Music before selecting his major from the following: 


(1) The bachelor’s degree in music with one of three emphases: 


(a) General program in history, theory, and performance, 
_ (b) Theory and composition, 
(¢) Musical performance. 


(2) The bachelor’s degree with a special secondary credential in music: (a) 
Public school music major which authorizes the holder to teach all vocal and 
instrumental music in the elementary and secondary schools in California ; 
(b) Music major with limited credential in: (1) instrumental music; (2) 
vocal music; or (3) piano music. Hither of these programs authorizes the holder 
to teach theoretical music, music appreciation, dictation, music reading, and 
the special branch or branches named in the credential. 


Requirements for the Major: Students must have completed the following 
lower division courses or their equivalents in preparation for the major in 
music: Music 2A—-2B and 30A~30B. Entrance and placement examinations in 
music are given to all new majors before registration. 

Transfers from other institutions are required to complete at least two 
semesters’ work in the Department of Music. 


Music majors are required: (1) to develop performance ability, (2) to par- 
ticipate in student recitals, (3) to pass sophomore and senior auditions, and 
(4) to engage in at least one music activity per semester. 


Teachers (accredited by the Department of Music) are available for private 
instrumental, vocal, and theory study at a nominal fee. 


Requirements for the Teaching Credential: All music majors working for 
teachers’ credentials in music must comply with the requirements listed by the 
Department of Education on pages 70-75. | 


Advanced Credit: Students able to satisfy the requirements of any music 
course may petition for examination. Those who make satisfactory grades will 
be allowed to substitute electives for a part of the required courses. 


*TIn residence spring semester only, 19538-1954. 
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Curricula for the Major 


I. Music Majors 
The following majors consist of 40-48 required units in music. 
(a) General Program in Music History, Theory, and Performance 


LOWER DIVISION 


Units 
ISLC LSS IOLL ARO st actirdsrehe-= "0 Neue tiays = «keeles 0 tn tel sh avla Sy als 6) 01% 2 
ETIRI CLO OU SE PAPTILOI Yao ke ic. 2 att datas 'e oh aliin'"s «oS tet eras 6 
Music 5B, 50, 5D, 5H (choice of one course)............+. 2 
MEtBIGIOA—O s-V O1GGi ea oe ahrein's ciate oisca o's Sha Mea ye athe guts 2 
ESI OALe the COUTECE DOIN Biyori walla. + nah 8p elh a eME DD NOL e nee 2 
Music 20B—C-D. Brass, Woodwind, Strings (choice of two 
LACH a cok oe AMS ent oh a eats aA a Gs Mice ci alta ot Sue a, akeeinl 3 era, 9 
Music 30C—D—-E-F. Piano (choice of two courses)........ 2 
20) 
UPPER DIVISION 
US TNS CCC Ae 0a 9 dita A ee 2 
Misie LOSA, Advanc&G Harmony... 2. see es ena e: 3 
Music 104A—B-C. History of Music ............. 000 e eee 6 
Music 105A—B—C-D. Musie Literature (choice of two 
BOMENOE eae sce Fired Cie Mekal Sii'e 6 bs cy eles ak olaid hn wes 
Derr) be OPC NORLT AGO ie ie pace sia y aol y a 9K oie) a) bch ash Woe, ohe lela 3 
Mirgig 160. A> FOrm ANGUANALYSIS yor. 2 koe tke te eee te nee 
20 
(b) Theory and Composition 
LOWER DIVISION 
NsiG. |. SOLTCLE A. wea Ge. > s wit naecin ed vid d wide pir «a er ee 2 
Mats1G-6 OU LLALINONY pass ics cw tema aes e ayy neh ok, ee eal aie 6 
Musie lo A=1 26, Counterpoint. oo: oo sigs s/s os a only ares weple a 4 
Music 20B-—C—D. Brass, Woodwind, Strings (choice of two 
IPO GE ) oes WS inte inte sieleth nk oid Cerienele ea + 20 aa De eo Sheuene 4 
AiusiS FOC HDB Pia NO rentals disca ca nt cf aety elbls siaih inns siete 4 
20 
UPPER DIVISION 
ETISIE LOL, MOLL EGO: 1s Kose okies x0 lene Min ad dio yeasts, Via hee a eee 2 
Muaie: LOSA—L03SB;. Harmony, 2 iit clas 2 ele ee blared os 6 
Music 116. Choral Composition, .° 0.0 2. cau mipnttigy woes bees. 02 3 
Musie 117; Advanced Composition ..:0 4/05. 5in sn ene i. 2 
Maasiew21, Orchestration... /c..asla eae on eae eek os Ses 3 
Music 160A-160B. Form and Analysis...............6-. 4 
20 
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(c) Musical Performance 


LOWER DIVISION 


Musi¢ 1B. Solfege.. ee aoe. ee ee 
Music 3B-8C. Harmony S280 3 2.2.2 ck oa 
Music 6A—-B-C_D. Voice, or 40A—B-C-D. Instruments, or 

S0A—B-C-Ds Organ. i.e alee ods le ee 


Music 12A Counterpoint tess Ue) Se | 


Music 30C-D—E-F. Piano. 005.20) os cs eee 


IT. Music Majors with Credential 


(a) Public School Music 
(Special Secondary Credential) 


LOWER DIvIsIon 


Musie 30C—D-E-F. Piano ..2...°.......)0).... eee 
Music’ Activities’.3. 32. 0). 27) ee eee 
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(b) Music Majors with Limited Credential 


(1) Instrumental Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Instruments) 


The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
following substitutions: 


LOWER DIVISION 


The student is required to take only 2 units of Voice, Music 6A-6B; 2 units 
of Piano, Music 30C-30D, and 2 units of Intermediate Instruments, Music 
40A—40B. 


Upper DIvIsIon 
An additional 2 units in Advanced Instruments is required. Music 140A—B- 
C-D, total 4 units. 


(2) Vocal Music 


(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Voice) 


The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
following substitutions: 


LOWER DIVISION 


For courses Music 20 A—B—C_D, the student may choose any two courses fora 
total of 4 units. 


UPPER DIVISION 


The student may substitute Music 125, Choral Conducting, for Music 120. 
Music 106C—106D, Advanced Voice, will be substituted for Education MI 190. 


(3) Piano Music 
(Limited Special Secondary Credential in Piano) 


The curriculum consists of the public school music major courses with the 
following substitutions: 


LOWER DIVISION 


For Music 6C-6D, the student may elect to substitute 2 units chosen from 
20A—B-C-D, 40A-—40B, Intermediate Instruments. 


UPPER DIVISION 


For Music 106A-106B, Advanced Voice, the student may elect to substitute 
2 units chosen from 20A—B-C-D, or 140A—140B, Advanced Instruments. 

Musie 130A—B-C-D, Advanced Piano, 4 units. For Education MI 190 the 
student may elect to substitute Education MP 190, Methods of Teaching Piano. 


Other Requirements for Credential Candidates 


All such students will complete the general education program for liberal 
arts majors. 

Education courses required for credential: Education 110, 147, 170, MV 
190, MI 190, M 192. 

Other courses required for credential: Psychology 1A, Speech 11. 
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Curricula for the Minor 


Requirements for the Minor. The requirements for the various minors in the 
Department of Music are 20 units, of which at least 6 must be in upper division 
courses within the same field. 

Public School Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to sing a simple song. 

Lower division courses: Music 1A, 5A, 6A-6B, 30A-30B-300-30D, 2 units 
of music activities. 

Upper division courses: Music 124. 4 units of music activities or additional 
study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education ME 190. 


Early Childhood Education Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play on 
the piano simple songs and marches, and to sing a simple song. 

Lower division courses: 1A, 5A, 6A-6B, 30A-30B-300-30D, 2 units of 
piano, voice or music activities. 

Upper division courses: 6 units of music activities or additional study in 
voice, piano, or instruments, Education MEC 190. 


Orchestra and Band Instrument Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play 
a string or wind instrument. 

Lower division courses: 1A, 20A—20B-20C-20D, 2 units of instrumental 
activities. 

Upper division courses: 120, 140A-140B, Education MI 190, 2 units of 
instrumental activities. 


General Music Minor: 


Lower division courses: 1A, 5A, 8 units chosen from 5B-5C-5D-5E, 30A-— 
30B-30C-30D-30E-30F, 20A—20B-20C-20D, 6A-6B-60-6D, 2A-2B, 3A-3B, 
or lower division music activities which may also include not more than 4 units 
of activity credit. 

Upper division courses: 8 units to be chosen from the following courses: 
105A-105B-105C-105D, 106A-—106B-106C-106D, 140A-—140B-140C-140D, 
130 A-130B-—130C—130D, 160A-160B, or upper division music activities, which 
may also include not more than 2 units of activity credit. 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1A. Musicianship. (2) I, IT. The Staff 
Key signature. Solfege of major and minor scales and triads. Sight sing- 
ing in major with movable do. Rhythmic and melodie dictation, two meas- 
ures. Treble, bass, and C clefs. Harmonie dictation involving I, IV, and V, 
intervals. 


1B. Solfege. (2) I, II. Miss Lolmaugh 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B or its equivalent by examination,’ 
Singing in minor with Ja as the keynote. All dictation in four-measure 
phrase length. Rhythmic dictation. Melodie dictation in major and minor. 
Harmonies involving II, and I8, 


2A-2B. Music Theory. (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Music fundamentals, sight singing, ear training, introductory harmony 
and keyboard harmony. Three lecture hours, two laboratory hours per 
week each semester. 


3B-3C. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, and 30A or equivalent. 
Intervals in seale relation, chord structure; cadences, four-part harmoni- 
zation of melodies by section and phrase; by-tones, simple treatment of 
dominant, subdominant, supertonic, submediant, and mediant harmonies. 
Rhythmic principles governing harmonization. Keyboard practice, cre- 
ative work. 
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5A. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
Designed especially to meet the needs of students desiring elementary cul- 
tural courses in music. Two lecture hours, one listening period per week. 


5B. Music of the Baroque Period. (2) I. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A study of the principal developments in music from 1600 to 1750, with 
emphasis on the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 


5C. Music of the Classic Period. (2) II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Musie 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A survey of the music of the early classic schools and an emphasis on the 
compositions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 


5D. Music of the Romantic Period. (2) I. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A survey of music history and musical literature from the period of Weber 
and Schubert to the beginning of Impressionism, 


5E. Twentieth-Century Music. (2) IT. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Music 5A or consent of the instructor. 
Significant developments in contemporary music, with emphasis on the 
works of Debussy, Ravel, Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Bartok, and 
others. 


6A-6B. Voice. (1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A or its equivalent. 
Principles of voice production, including posture, breath control, vowel 
formation, resonance, diction, and legato. Ensemble and individual sing- 
ing of simple songs and exercises in English and Italian. 


6C-6D. Voice. (1-1) I, Il. : The Staff 
Progressive mastery of the principles of voice production listed under 
6A-6B; song literature of the Italian, French, German, and English 
classic periods. 


8A—B-C-D. Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs. (1—1—1-1) I, I. 
Mr. Zytowski, 
A study of the best choral literature. Accompanied and a cappella experi- 
ence. Public appearances and radio programs. Open to all college students, 
after preliminary examination, upon consent of the instructor. Three one- 
hour periods. 


9A—B-C_D. Orchestra. (1-1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
The study and performance of the standard orchestral and symphonic 
music. Public appearances include a formal concert each semester. Open, 
with the consent of the instructor, to all students who have had experience 
in playing an orchestral instrument. Three one-hour periods. 


10A—B-C-D. Band. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
The study and performance of the standard band repertoire, Public ap- 
pearances at football games, rallies, and concerts. Open, with the consent 
of the instructor, to all students who have had experience in playing a 
band instrument. Three one-hour periods. 


12A-—12B, Counterpoint. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Headley 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B. 
12A. Sixteenth-century counterpoint of Lasso, Palestrina, and others. 
12B. Study of Bach and Palestrina in preparation for the writing of 
canons and fugues. 
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18A—B-C-D. Symphonic Choir. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Christy 
The study and performance of standard classical polyphonic and modern 
choral and a cappella music. Public performances, concert tours, and radio 
performances. Open, after preliminary tryout, by permission of the in- 
structor, to students who have had choral experience. 


20A. Percussion. (2) II. Mr. Wilson 
Technical aspects of the various percussion instruments, with special 
emphasis upon accuracy of rhythm and elementary drumming. 


20B. Brass. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Technical problems involved in the playing of the brass instruments. Per- 
forming capacity is developed upon one instrument and playing experi- 
ence is given upon others. One ensemble period is required each week in 
addition to the classwork. 


20C. Woodwinds. (2) IT. Mr. Wilson 
Same as course 20B, but for woodwind instruments. 
20D. Strings. (2) I, IT. Mr. Krayk 


Same as 20B, but for string instruments. 


23A—B-—C-D. String Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, II. . Mr. Krayk 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements 
for larger string ensemble. Open, after examination, to instrumental 
players of satisfactory technique, proficiency, and musical knowledge. 


26A—B-C-D. Chamber Music Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangement 
for string trio, quartet, quintet, ete. Open, after examination, to instru- 
mental players of satisfactory technical proficiency and musical knowl- 
edge. 


27A—B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements 
for brass ensemble. Open to proficient brass instrumentalists. 


28A-—B-C-D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, IT. Mr. Wilson 
Same’ as 27A—B-C-D, but for woodwind ensemble. 
29A—B-C-D. Small Vocal Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 


Study and performance of musical literature suited to vocal groups. Men’s 
quartet, women’s double quartet, and mixed madrigal group, operatic 
ensemble, and other vocal ensembles. Frequent public appearances and 
opportunity for radio programs. 


30A-—B-C—D-E-F’.. Piano. (1-1—1-1—-1-1) I, II. 
Mr. Browning, Mr. Gillespie, Miss Lolmaugh 
Classwork in piano, stressing the fundamental principles of correct and 
intelligent playing. Provision for development according to individual 
needs. Upon completion of Piano 30D, students are expected to play, 
readily and accurately, accompaniments of a grade of difficulty en- 
countered in public school assembly singing. 


30A-B-C-D (ECE). Piano. (1-1-1-1) I, IT. Miss Lolmaugh 
Classwork in piano for early childhood education majors. Elements of 
music theory, sight reading, creative work, improvising for rhythmic 
activity, and ultimately a repertoire appropriate for use with young 
children. Admission is by examination. 
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33A-B-C-D. Piano Ensemble. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning 
For advanced students. Four- and eight-hand piano compositions and 
transcriptions by classic, romantic, and modern composers. May be counted 
as a music activity. 


35A—-B-C-D. Organ. (1-1-1-1) Yr. Miss Lolmaugh 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Classwork in organ, stressing fundamental principles of registration, 
pedal technique, and interpretative concepts of organ masterworks. 


40A—B-C-D. Intermediate Instruments. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The Staff 
For advanced students. Class lessons and individual instruction. Accred- 
ited master teachers are available for private study upon the musical 
instrument at a nominal fee. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Solfege. (2) I, II. Miss Lolmaugh 
Continuation of course 1B. Singing by syllable in bass and C clefs. More 
difficult rhythmic patterns. Secondary seventh chords. Altered chords. 
Altered chords with enharmonic changes in spelling. Sight singing of 
Bach Chorales. 


103A-103B. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Headley 
Course 103A is a continuation of course 3B-3C, Harmony. 103B is an 
emphasis upon modern harmony. Nonchordal effects, chromatic harmonies, 
and simple counterpoint. Extensive analysis of music of the masters. 
Creative work. 


104A—B-C. History of Music. (2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
Course 104A is open to the general student who can meet the necessary 
musical background demands. A combination lecture and laboratory 
course designed to present man’s cultural heritage in music from early 
civilization to the present day with an emphasis on relevant style concepts 
and familiarity with symphonic literature. 


105A. Symphonic Literature. (2) IT. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: course 5A or consent of the instructor. 
This course presents a history of symphonic forms and includes a com- 
prehensive analysis of the aesthetic and structural components of the 
symphony, symphonic poem, overture, concerto, etc. 


105B. Folk Music. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: course 5A or consent of the instructor. 
Origin, development and literature of folk music of various countries with 
an emphasis on European, Scandinavian, and South American cultures. 


105C. History of the Opera. (2) IT. Mr. Zytowski 
Prerequisite: course 5A or consent of the instructor. 
This course aims to present a systematic historical survey of the opera by 
means of a program of lectures and selected musical illustrations. 


105D. History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) I. Mr. Krayk 
Prerequisite: course 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A course designed to present the masterworks of chamber music literature 
with an emphasis on the music, the forms, and the history of the style. 


105E. American Music. (2) I. Mr. Headley 
Prerequisite: course 5A or consent of the instructor. 
A study of the works of American composers with an emphasis upon con- 
temporary style and modern trends. 
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106A—B-C—D. Advanced Voice. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Continued development of breath control, tone production and technique. 
Interpretation of French, German, and English art songs, opera, and 
oratorio—all in their original language. 


108A—B-C—D. Men’s and Women’s Glee Club. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. 
Continuation of 8A—B-—C-D. Mr. Zytowski, 


109A-B-C-—D. Orchestra. (1-1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Continuation of 9A—B-—C_D. 
110A—B-—C-D. Band. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 


Continuation of 10A—B-C_-D. 


116. Choral Composition. (3) I. Mr. Headley 
Prerequisite: course 103A. 
Vocal arrangement and composition in the short forms and introduction 
to the longer forms. 


117. Advanced Composition. (2) IT. Mr. Headley 
Composition in the larger forms including variation, rondo, chaconne, 
passacaglia, and sonata allegro. 


118A—B-C-D. Symphonic Choir. (I=1-1-1) Tak: Mr. Christy 
Continuation of course 18A—B—C—D, 
120. Instrumental Conducting. (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 


Prerequisite: course 124. 
The history of the art of conducting; time-beating and score-reading. 
Technique of the baton. Actual experience in conducting. 


121. Orchestration. (3) I. ; Mr. Faulkner 
Tone, range, technical possibilities and transposition of all orchestral 
and band instruments. Arrangements of standard compositions for strings, 
brass, and woodwinds, and the orchestration of original works. 


123A—B-C-D. String Ensemble. (1—-1-1-1) I, IT. Mr. Krayk 
The study and performance of standard compositions and arrangements 
for larger string ensemble. Open after examination to instrumental players 
of satisfactory technique, proficiency, and musical knowledge. 


124, Fundamentals of Conducting. (2) I, II. Mr. Christy 
Elementary techniques for conducting both choral and instrumental 
music; practice in conducting easy choral music. 


125. Choral Conducting. (2) II. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: course 124, 
Practical methods in the technique of choral conducting and in organizing 
and maintaining choral groups. College choral groups are conducted in 
4—8-part literature. 


126A-B-O-D. Chamber Music Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 


Continuation of course 26A—B—C_D. 


127A-—B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
Continuation of course 27A—B-C_D. 


128A-B-C—D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Continuation of course 28A—B—C—D. 
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129A-B-C-D. Small Vocal Ensemble. (1—1-1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
Continuation of course 29A—B-C-D. , 


130A—B-C_—D. Advanced Piano. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning, Mr. Gillespie 
Continuation of course 30C—D—E-F, with emphasis on solo playing and 
accompaniments of a more difficult grade. 


132A. Piano Accompanying. (1) I, II. The Staff 
The art of piano accompaniment. A study of the basic factors of style in 
the accompaniment of music from the several historical periods. Practical 
accompaniment assignments will be made by the instructor. Three labora- 
tory periods per week. 


133A—B-—C-D. Piano Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning 
For advanced students. Four- and eight-hand piano compositions and 
transcriptions by classic, romantic, and modern composers. May be counted 
as a music activity. 


135A—B-C-D. Organ. (1-1-1-1) Yr. Miss Lolmaugh 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Classwork in organ, stressing fundamental principles of registration, 
pedal technique, and interpretative concepts of organ masterworks. 


140A-B-C-D. Advanced Instruments. (1—1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Continuation of course 40A—B—C-D. 
160A-160B. Form and Analysis, (2) I, IT. Mr. Wilson 


Prerequisite for 160A: course 3B—3C. 

Prerequisite for 160B: 160A, 103. 

Analysis of the simple structural elements and some of the larger forms. 
Material used is largely from classic and romantie schools. 


199. Independent Studies in Music. (1-3) I, IT. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. 
Miss VanDeman 


Education ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. 


Education MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) II. 
Mr. Faulkner 


Education MP 190. Methods of Teaching Piano. (2) II. 
Education MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) I. Mr. Christy 
Education M 192. Student Teaching: Music. (1-4) I, U1. The Staff 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEN 
Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, Chairman. 
Terry H. Dearborn, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Stanley L. Williamson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Richard Kaywood, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
“Mayville S. Kelliher, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Lyle G. Reynolds, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Wilton M. Wilton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Krnest N. Carter, M.A., Instructor in Physical Education. 


WOMEN 


Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Chairman. 

Jean Bellinger, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
“Dorothy M. Robarge, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Elvera Skubic, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Patricia H. Whitaker, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Anna K. Horne, M.A., Lecturer in Physical Education. 

Emma Lou O’Brien, Assistant in Physical Education. 


Services offered by the Department of Physical and Health Education. 


1, A program of physical fitness for all students. 

2. Courses in physical education and in health education emphasizing theory 
and practice in desirable activities and recreational values. 

3. Preparation for students who wish to make a profession of physical educa- 
tion, health education, or recreation. 

4. Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical education on the 
preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, and for organizing 
and administering the program of physical education in these fields. 

5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 

6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for all College Students. 

1. A medical examination by the College Physician is required of every stu- 
dent enrolled in the College. Students recommended by the College Physician 
for modified physical activity will enroll for special individual adaptation 
classes. 

2. For graduation, all students are required to obtain a minimum of 2 units 
in physical education activities, as listed under the requirements for men and 
women students. 

3. A student more than twenty-four years of age at the time of registration 
will be excused from physical education, but recreational courses are rec- 
ommended. 


* Absent on leave, 1953-1954. 
N7 On military leave. 
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Requirement for All Men Students. The graduation requirement is fulfilled 
by the completion of four sections of the physical education activities offered 
in course 1. These should be taken in each semester of first two years. Two 
semesters of general activities (course 1, sections 1 and 2) are required of all 
men except majors in physical education. Sections or courses may be taken 
only once for credit. In addition to the preferred list for men, the following 
eorecreational courses of an elémentary nature are acceptable to fulfill 1 unit 
of the physical education requirement: course 26 (Women’s Department) ; 
3A, Archery; 4. Bowling; 6A. Horseback Riding; 12. Elementary Social 
Dancing; 16A. Elementary Folk Dancing. 

Requirements for All Women Students. The activity requirements in the 
lower division depend upon the student’s major field of study. The following 
courses are suggested for students whose major is in one of the three fields 
listed below. 

Early childhood education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 17A, 18A, 
and 139. 

Elementary education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 16A, 18A, 18B, 
and 138. (Course 14 not required of men students. ) 

Junior high school: Physical Education 26, sections 2, 5, 16A, and 18B. 

It is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of game 
activity, rhythmic activity, body mechanics, and an elective course. In addition 
to the activities offered under course 26, women may satisfy part of the lower 
division requirement with one or more of the following: course 1 (Men’s De- 
partment) ; 9. Golf; 16. Boating and Sailing. 

The Major. Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical 
education upon completion of not less than 120 units of college work, including 
all requirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses out- 
lined below for men and women. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the College must 
complete 24 units in residence, at least 12 of which must be in physical educa- 
tion. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular co- 
ordination. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
before entering the upper division, that they possess a fair degree of skill in 
the various activities included in the lower division activity classes. 


Requirements for the Major. 


Applied Arts Divisional Requirements 


Men 

English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 31, 40, 121, or English 27; 
History 17A-17B or Political Science 20A—20B ; Psychology 1A; 3 units from 
Sociology 1, Economics 1A, Geography 1A or 1B; Physical Science 1A; Zool- 
ogy 25, 40; Biology 1A, 180; Art 10 or 2A; Music 5A or acceptable substi- 
tute; military science, 6 units. 

Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26, section 16A; 
Physical Education 56; other activity courses. Health Education 1, 2; Home 
Economies 10. 

Upper Division Courses: Physical Education 101, 102,005; 120,e131, 140, 
154, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176 or 177, selected activity courses; Health 
Edueation 101, 108; Education 110, 111, 119PE. 


Women 

English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units English or Speech elective; Hi 
17A-17B or Political Science 20A—20B; Psychology 14; Sociology 1; 
losophy 1 or substitute; Physical Science 1A; Zodlogy 25, 40; Biolog 
180; Art 10 or 6A; Music 5A. . 
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Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26 (at least 6 
units), 28, 42,54; Health Education 1, 2. 

Upper Division Courses: 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 132A-132B, 138, 140, 160 A- 
160B; Health Education 101; Education 110, 111, 147. 


TEACHING CREDENTIAL 

To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical education, 
the student must pass the College proficiency and speech tests and complete 12 
additional units in education as follows: Education 119PE (women), 147 
(men), 170, P 190, P 192. 

Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high school 
credentials with major in physical education. Details may be obtained from 
department chairmen. 


Requirements for the Minor: 20 units. 


Men 
Courses 56, 130, 131, 154; 5 units selected from courses 170; 17D Mie ely 3, 
174, 175, 176, 177; selected activity courses; Health Education io 


Women 


Courses 26 (4 units), 28, 130, 132A; Health Edueation, 2 units; elect 6 units 
from courses 26, 132B, 138, 140, Education P 190, and additional Health Edu- 
cation. Selection is to be based upon needs of department of major interest. 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education: Men and women, 20 units, 


Health Education 1. Personal Health Problems........... 2 
Health Education 2. Standard First Aid ................ 
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Requirements for the Combination Program in Physical Education and In- 
dustrial Education. A combination program in physical education and indus- 
trial education is offered, leading to special secondary teaching credentials in 
these fields. One additional semester at least must be completed in order to 
receive the second credential. Details may be obtained from the chairman of 
either department. 

Professional Training in Recreation. A program of preparation for leader- 
ship in recreation is available through the Department of Physical and Health 
Education. The 20-unit program is open to both men and women. The major 
in physical education, although advantageous, is not required for the program 
in recreation. 
quired basic program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Education Bas 
ical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Hight additional units are selected from 
iety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts and 
's. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 
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Courses Open to Both Men and Women 


Physical Education 1 (sections 9, 12 and 16), 26 (sections 2, 3A, 3B, 4*, 6A*,’ 
12, 16A, 16B, 17A, 17B, 17C, and 18A, 18B), 28, 42, 100 (sections 1, 2, 5, 6, and 
10), 105, 180, 188, 140, 141, 143, 145, 175, 177, and b Wf fe 


Physical Education for Men 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1, Fundamental Sports Activities. (3) I, II. The Staff 


The physical education activities prescribed for freshman and sophomore 
men in each semester, are designed to fulfill the graduation requirement 
and to provide a basic program by which students may improve their 
physical condition, secure useful neuromuscular development, and gain 
recreational skills. Two semesters of general activities (sections 1 and 2 
below) are required of all men except majors in physical education, and 
should be taken in the freshman year. Sophomores may select from sections 
4 through 18, with the approval of the Department of Physical Education. 
Juniors and seniors may elect any of the sports. 

Classes meet two periods weekly and provide instruction and supervised 
practice in the fundamentals of each activity. With the exception of Indi- 
vidual Adaptations, an activity may be taken only once for credit. Men 
with physical handicaps, recommended for restricted, remedial, or other 
special programs by the College Physician or the Department of Physical 
Edueation, may fulfill the graduation requirement by enrolling in the 
section in Individual Adaptations. 


1. General Activities, I, I. 10. Boxing, I. 
2, General Activities, II. 11. Swimming, I. 
3. Individual Adaptations, I, II. +12. Fencing, I, II. 
4, Football, I, Il. 13. Wrestling, I, II. 
5. Basketball, I, Il. 14. Badminton, I, II. 
6. Baseball, II. 15. Gymnastics, I, II. 
7. Track and Field, IT. t+*16. Boating and Sailing, I, Il. 
8. Tennis, I. 17. Cross Country, I. 
ToL Ee he Ga Bar a & 18. Soccer, I, II. 
55A. Sports Management. (1) I. The Staff 


Instruction and practice in the management of fall and winter sports. 
One lecture, one laboratory period. 


55B. Sports Management. (1) IT. The Staff 
Instruction and practice in the management of spring sports. 
One lecture, one laboratory period. 


56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field. (2) I, LH. 
Instruction and practice in leadership in gymnasium and field activities, 
including apparatus work, tumbling and stunts, group games, combatives, 
marching, sports, and contests. One lecture, two laboratory periods. Gym 
and field. 


80. Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, Il. The Staff 
Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to students 
qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics. A special 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 

+ Courses open to both men and women. 

+ Those who enroll must be able swimmers and capable of self-rescue. 
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medical examination is required prior to competition. Sports offered in- 


clude: 
4, Footbail, I. 7. Track, IT, 
5. Basketball, I. 8. Tennis, IT. 
6. Baseball, IT. 9. Golf, IT. 
Upper DIVISION CouRSES 
100. Sports Courses, Advanced. (4) I, IT. The Staff 


Advanced instruction and practice in fundamentals and strategy, two 
meetings weekly. Open to qualified students with approval of instructor. 
Does not fulfill graduation requirement. 


78. Tennis, I, IT. 714. Badminton, I, IT. 
PETE bis bad Be 15. Gymnasties, I, IT. 
10. Boxing, I. #7*16. Boating and Sailing, I, II. 
11. Swimming, I, IT. 17. Cross Country, I. 
712. Fencing, I, II. 18. Soccer, I, IT. 
13. Wrestling, I. 
101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mr. Kelliher 


Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 

The study and application of physical structure and muscular movements 
in various physical education activities. Description and application of 
certain anatomical concepts and physical laws to joint and muscular 
action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) IT. Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 105, Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a modified 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustments 
recommended for each. 3 


7105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


1130, Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contributions 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Organization and Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools. (3) II. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: course 130. 


7140. Community Recreation. (3), Bae Mr. Williamson 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


7141. Recreational Youth Organizations and Their Programs. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 140. Mr. Carter 
Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and ad- 
ministration, Observation and analysis of their programs of recreation, 
instruction, and supervision for youth. Study of their relationship to the 
community recreation program. 

Two lectures and one field trip. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 

7 Courses open to both men and women. 

¢ Those who enroll must be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 
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+143. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) IT. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: course 140. 
Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


+145. Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, Il. The Staff 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 


151A. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) I. Mr. Kelliher, Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of football and basketball; pro- 
cedure in officiating; practice in officiating. 


151B. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) II. Mr. Carter, Mr. Kaywood 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of baseball and track; procedure 
in officiating; practice in officiating. 


154. Athletic Injuries and Conditioning. (2) II. Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: course 105, Health Education 2. 
Methods and procedure in training and conditioning athletes for competi- 
tion, with emphasis on the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Tech- 
nique of bandaging, first aid for injuries, physical therapy. 


170-176. Courses in the Technique of Teaching Sports. (1) The Staff 
Prerequisite: squad experience in the sport, or pass sport proficiency test. 
Courses in methods, open to students of physical education, as part of 
their preparation for teaching and coaching. Each course gives considera- 
tion to the history and development of the sport; its hazards and its con- 
tribution to the physical education program; qualifications for players 
and teachers; the training, conditioning, and protection of players; the 
organization, conduct, and management of practice sessions and contests ; 
analysis, demonstration, and practice of the fundamentals of individual 
and team play; systems of play and methods of teaching and coaching ; 
facilities and equipment; problems of coaching, management, and public 
relations. One lecture and one demonstration or practice period per week. 


170. Technique of Teaching Football. I. Mr. Williamson 

171. Technique of Teaching Basketball. I. Mr. Wilton 
172. Technique of Teaching Baseball. IT. Mr. Harder 

173. Technique of Teaching Track and Field. II. Mr. Carter 

174, Technique of Teaching Tennis. I. Mr. Reynolds 
+175. Technique of Teaching Swimming. I. Mr. Dearborn 
176. Technique of Teaching Individual Sports. IT. Mr. Kaywood 
+177. Lifesaving and Water Safety. (1) IT. Mr. Dearborn 


Prerequisite: sound physical condition and ability to pass the specified 
preliminary swimming test. 

Instruction and practice in lifesaving and water safety, including personal 
safety in swimming and use of small craft, elementary and special forms 
of rescue, swimming rescue, use of rescue equipment, resuscitation. Ameri- 
can Red Cross senior certificate awarded upon successful completion of 
the course. One lecture, one pool period per week. 


*+178, Technique of Boating and Sailing. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: course 58 or equivalent; those who enroll must be able 
swimmers capable of self-rescue. 

Instruction and supervised practice in: advanced handling of sailing craft 
from twelve to thirty feet in length, and of several types of rowboats ; 
theory of sailing and elements of yacht racing ; introduction to canoeing, 
small power boats, aquaplaning and water skiing. 

* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 


payment will be made by the student. 
+ Courses open to both men and women. 
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180. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to participate 
in intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is required prior 
to competition. 


4, Football, I, II. 9. Golf, EE: 
5. Basketball, I. 10. Boxing, IT. 
6. Baseball, II. 11. Swimming, IT. 
ieUrack, Ii 12, Fencing, I. 
8. Tennis, IT. 13. Wrestling, II. 
199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4) bali: The Staff 


Study of special problems in physical education or reéreation. Open only 
to senior students approved by the department chairman and the fac- 
ulty members involved. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 119(P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. 
Mr. Harder, Miss Van Fossen 
Development of elementary statistical procedures to be used in a testing 
program in physical education with emphasis on the construction, analysis, 
interpretation, and evaluation of the various tests available and their 
application. Consideration given to types and uses of tests in health in- 
struction. 


Education P i190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) Yea De Be 
Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: Education 57, 110, 111, 170, and completion of general 
proficiency tests. 
Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, and 
organization in physical education, together with observation of teaching 
in classroom, gymnasium, and field. 


Education P 192. Student Teaching in Physical Education. (2 to.6) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Education P 190. Mr. Lantagne 


Supervised experience in teaching physica] education on the secondary 
school level. 


Health Education 


MEN AND WOMEN 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1, Personal Health Problems. (2) 1 AE Mr. Dearborn, Miss Whitaker 
Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 
lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, 
recreation, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 


2. Standard First Aid. (1) I, II. Mr. Carter, Mr. Kelliher, Miss Van Fossen 
A basic course in first aid, leading to the standard certificate of the 
American Red Cross. 
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48, Health Program for Elementary Schools. (2) I, II. Mr. Reynolds 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


Health information needed by the elementary classroom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection 
and promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and 
teachers. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 

Mr. Dearborn 
Organization, administration, and supervision of the school health pro- ° 
gram, with emphasis on the secondary school level; includes consideration 
of health supervision, health instruction, and hygiene of physical and 
mental environment of the school. 


School Health Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: course 1; Biology 180 and course 100 are recommended. 
Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, use, 
and evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 


Advanced First Aid. (1) II. Mr. Carter 
Prerequisite: Red Cross standard first aid certificate. 

Advanced course in first aid, emphasizing the competent handling of the 
more difficult emergencies and problems. This course leads to the Red Cross 
advanced certificate, and is a prerequisite to 103, Instructor’s First Aid. 


Instructor’s First Aid. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: senior standing, completion or renewal of advanced certifi- 
eate within preceding year; anticipation of opportunity to teach first aid. 
A course in methods, required of all lay persons for teaching Red Cross 
courses in first aid, and especially recommended for those teaching in the 
fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 


Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, IJ. Mr. Kaywood 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents occurring on 
the streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and school. 


Industrial and Occupational Hygiene. (2) II. Mr. Wilton 
Mechanical, physical, and chemical causes of accidents and ill-health in 
industry and selected occupations, and their prevention; study of pro- 
grams of health service and environmental contro] in industrial organiza- 
tion. 


Organization and Procedures of Student Health Service. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: courses 100, 101. Mr. Dearborn 
The organization, procedures, and practices in school health services, in- 
eluding consideration of the purposes, content, and technique of the health 
examination, and interpretation and follow-up of its findings. 


Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood. (2) I, IT. Mr. Lantagne 
A study of the tenets underlying successful marriage emphasizing physi- 
ological and emotional factors. 
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199, Independent Studies in Health Education. (1-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Study of special problems in health education. Open only to advanced 
students approved by the department chairman and faculty members in- 
volved. 


Physical Education for Women 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


26. Prescribed Physical Education for Freshman and Sophomore Women. 
(490 Tt The Staff 
Classes meet twice weekly. Section assignments are made only by the 
department. This course may be elected for credit by juniors and seniors. 
Students whose physical condition indicates the need of modified activity 
are assigned to individual physical education classes. 


tSection 2. Leadership of Social Section 14. Creative Rhythmic 


Activities Activities for Children 
7Section 3A. Archery fSection 16A. Elementary Folk 
tSection 3B. Advanced Archery Dancing 

7*Section 4. Bowling {Section 16B. Advanced Folk 
Section 5. Recreational Sports Dancing 

7*Section 6A. Horseback Riding tSection 17A. Elementary Dance 
Section 7. Fencing {Section 17B. Advanced Dance 
Section 8. Individual Program *Section 17C. Dance Composition 

Adaptations 7Section 18A. Elementary Games 

Section 9A. Elementary Tennis {Section 18B. Lead-up Games 
Section 9B. Advanced Tennis Section 20A. Hockey, Soccer, and 
Section 10. Body Mechanics and Speedball 

Relaxation Section 20B. Basketball and 
*Section 12. Elementary Social Softball 

Dancing 

128. Rhythmic Adaptation. (2) I, IT. Miss Skubic 


Prerequisite: course 26, sections 16A, 16B. 

Methods of teaching rhythmie material for elementary and secondary 
schools. The forms discussed and practiced include folk, tap, clog and 
social dancing. Lecture and laboratory. 


742. Camp Leadership. (1) I, II. Miss Van Fossen 
A survey of the field of camping, with emphasis on activities, programs, 
and leadership in organized camps. (Does not fulfill activity requirement. ) 


54, Rhythmic Form and Analysis. (1) I. Mrs. O’Brien 
The fundamentals of rhythmic form: the use of rhythm as the basic ele- 
ment in activity, and its application to the teaching of physical education. 
(Does not fulfill activity requirement.) Lecture and laboratory. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mrs. Hodgins 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The study and application of physical structure and muscular movements 
¢ various physical education activities. Description and application of 
certain anatomical concepts and physical laws to joint and muscular ac- 
tion. Lectures and laboratory. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direcr 
payment will be made by the student. 
7 Courses open to both men and women. 
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102. Theory of Individual Program Adaptation. (3) II. Mrs. Hodgins 
Prerequisite: course 101. Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Theory and practice in physical examinations; prevention and correction 
of orthopaedic defects; exercise as an aid to correction of functional 
disturbances; basic fundamentals and application of massage. Lectures 
and laboratory. : 


+105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


4130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribution 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Administration of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Miss Skubie 
Problems of organization and administration of programs of health and 
physical education in elementary and secondary schools. 


132A-132B. The Teaching of Team and Individual Sports. (3-3) Yr. 

Miss Hodgkins, Miss Whitaker 

Prerequisite: 132A—course 26, sections 20A, 20B. 
132B—course 26, sections 3, 5, 9A, 9B; course 130. 

Analysis of problems in teaching team and individual sports usually found 
in secondary schools and colleges. Experience in teaching and officiating, 
the conduct of tournaments, the care and uses of facilities and equipment. 
Lecture and laboratory. 


+138. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (2) I, Il. 
Mrs. Anderson 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 14, 16A, 18A and 18B. (Section 14 is 
not required of men students.) 


139. Activities for Early Childhood Education. (2) II. Miss Skubie 
Prerequisite: course 26, section 14. 
The teaching of basie rhythmic coérdinations and physical education ac- 
tivities on the early childhood level. 


#140. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Miss Hodgkins 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


160A-160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. Miss Bellinger 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 17A-17B, 54. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History of the dance 
and practice in techniques of composition and production. Lecture and 
laboratory. 


165. Techniques of Teaching Gymnastics. (1) LI. Miss Skubice 
Lecture and laboratory 


+ Courses open to both men and women. 
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RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 119 (P.H.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2)... 
Miss Van Fossen, Mr. Harder 


Education P 190. Teaching Procedure in Physical Education. (25 Ee 
Miss Hodgkins 


Education P 192. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2-6) I, II. 
The Staff 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Robert W. Webb, Ph.D., Professor of Geology. 
Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.O., Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus. 
Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 
Willard L. McRary, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry, Chairman. 
E. Allan Williams, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 
*Leonard H. Hall, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

_ Charles G. Miller, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Physics. 
Glenn H. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
Allen E. Senear, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
Kenneth M. Simpson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
John W. Sutton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Assistant Professor of Mineralogy. 


Counseling: The department chairman will assign each entering student an 
adviser who may be consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s college 


work. The adviser must approve the student’s program each semester. 


Majors in a physical science will take Mathematics 3A—3B and either Chem- 
istry 1A-1B or Physics 2A-2B in the freshman year. Completion of a major 
in this department will satisfy the Physical and Biological Science require- 


ments of the Program in General Education. 


Students interested in chemical engineering should major in chemistry, those 
interested in other fields of engineering should major in physics, and those in- 


terested in geology should major in physical science. 


Requirements for the Chemistry Major 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Physics 2A—2B. General Physics. ...........-.ee esse tees 8 
BRCM ots he ately ai paaeta Ciatiel «9109 ig Me cea od a sl gretaaes «ok ae § 
Mathematics DA-aB, 4AM. 05 ois. 6 oe ook 51 wenn Braet oe 6 olay 9 

The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 

Chemistry 1A-1B..General Chemistry..................-. 8 
Chemistry 5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical 
PULL DLN OTy atstece ait vithe te = tae sey ede tte MAYA Nos 9-H bails ae eels 8 


Upper division requirements, 24 units: 
Chemistry 112A-112B. Organic Chemistry ............... 8 
Chemistry 110A—110B. Physical Chemistry .............. 6 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory.........-. 2 
Chemistry 184. Scientific Literature ................+4+. i 


The remainder of at least 7 units must be selected from the following courses: 


Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry............ 3 
Chemistry 104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry........... 3 
Chemistry 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry............ 5 
Chemistry 108A—108B. Biochemistry ..........-..-++-5; —3 
Chemistry 113. Analytical Microchemistry .............. Pee 
Chemistry 199. Independent Studies in Chemistry......... 1-4 


* Absent on leave, 1953-1954. 
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Requirements for the Physical Science Major 


This curriculum is designed for students desiring a knowledge of the scope 
and general content of the physical sciences, and for those who plan to obtain 
a general secondary teaching credential upon completion of a fifth year of 
college work. 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Mathematics 3A-3B;' 4A\\0.0.).0 002 wees » ot om Sen ee 9 
The Major: 
Physics 2A-2B. General Physics ....;.......:.00)0euee 8 
Physies 5A or 5B. Intermediate Physics................. 4 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Geology 5, and Geology 3 or Mineralogy 6............... 6 or 7 


Twenty additional units selected from physical science courses, with at least 
6 units in two different fields and 12 units in the upper division. 


Requirements for the Physics Major 


Preparation for the major: Units 
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Requirements for the Minor 


The Physical Science Department offers a minor in physical science, with 
emphasis either in chemistry, geology, physics, or general physical science. 
This minor consists of 20 units, at least 6 of which are in upper division 
courses. Such a minor satisfies the requirements for the general junior high 


and general secondary credential (the latter requires an additional course in 
biology). 


CHEMISTRY 


Lower Division Courses 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
For students training for the scientific professions. The principles of 
chemistry, chemical calculations, and descriptive inorganic chemistry. 
Qualitative analysis will be covered in the second semester. Three lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I, II. The Staff 
A course in general chemistry for non-science majors. Three lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. 
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5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. Mr. Bickerdike 
Theory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the applica- 
tion of chemical equilibrium. An introduction to instrumental analysis 
will be included in the second semester. Two lectures and two three-hour 
laboratory periods. 


8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) I, II. Mr. Senear 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B, or 2. 
The carbon compounds comprising the aliphatic, aromatic, and hetero- 
eyclic series; fats, carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. For students 
whose major is in a field other than chemistry. Three lectures and one 
three-hour laboratory period. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


+103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) I. (Alternate years). Mr. Senear 
Prerequisite: course 112A-—112B or 8 by permission of instructor. 
The mechanisms of organic reactions, and the relationship of molecular 
structure to the physical and chemical properties of organic compounds. 
Three lectures. 


104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) II. (Alternate years). 
Prerequisite: course 5A—-5B. Mr. Bickerdike 
Selected topics in inorganic chemistry. Three lectures. 


106. Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) II. (Alternate years). Mr. Senear 
Prerequisite: course 112A—112B. 
Classification of organic compounds on the basis of solubilities and test 
reactions, and the analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures. Both 
qualitative and quantitative methods will be discussed; the laboratory 
will be confined to qualitative methods. One lecture and two three-hour 
laboratory periods. 


108A-108B. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. McRary 
Prerequisite: course 8 or 112A—112B (may be taken concurrently ). 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities asso- 
ciated with life processes. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


110A-110B. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. G. Miller, Mr. Sutton 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A-1B, Physics 2A—2B, calculus. 
The general principles of physical chemistry and elementary thermo- 
dynamics. Three lectures. 


111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) ITI. Mr. G. Miller, Mr. Sutton 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 110A—110B (may be taken concurrently ). 
The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. Two three- 
hour laboratory periods. 


112A-112B. Organic Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. Mr. Senear 
Prerequisite: course 1A-1B. 
The carbon compounds comprising the aliphatic, aromatic, and hetero- 
eyclic series. The laboratory work consists of the preparation and study 
of the properties of typical members of each series. Primarily for majors 
in physical and biological sciences. Three lectures and one three-hour 
laboratory period. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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113. Analytical Microchemistry. (2) I. Mr. Bickerdike, Mr. Sutton 
Prerequisite: course 5A. 
Chemical microscopy; classical and instrumental analytical techniques 
on the semi-micro and micro scales. Two three-hour laboratory periods. 


7120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) II. The Staff 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparatus. 

184. Scientific Literature. (1) I. The Staff 
Required for majors in chemistry. 

199. Independent Studies in Chemistry. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


GEOLOGY 
LowER DIVISION CoURSES 


2. General Geology: Physical. (3) I, II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 
No prerequisites. Not open to students who have credit for course 5. 
Origin and development of the landscape. Three lectures. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) I, II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 5. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted from 
rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. Three lectures. 


15. Physical Geology. (3) I. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. Not open to students hav- 
ing credit for course 2. 
Introduction to physical geology with emphasis on dynamical and strue- 
tural processes. Designed primarily for students majoring in the various 
areas of science. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. Field 
trips will be taken during laboratory periods. 


7. Physical Geology Laboratory. (1) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 101 (may be taken concurrently with either). 
Identification of common minerals and rocks; topographic map study; 
field trips. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


101. Principles of Geology. (3) I or II. Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: any two courses in physical or biological science, but not 
open for credit to students who have had Geology 2, 3, or 5. 

A comprehensive survey of the principles of physical and historical geol- 
ogy, primarily for the general student. 


107. Geology of North America. (3) IL. Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
A regional study of North American geology. Three lectures. 


108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: course 2, 5, or 101. 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types of ore 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. Three lectures. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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109. Geology of California. (3) II. Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 and consent of the instructor. 
A regional study of California geology. Three lectures. 


117. Geomorphology. (3) I. Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
Principles of geomorphology; study and interpretation of topographic 
maps. 


199. Independent Studies in Geological Sciences. (1-3) I, IT. 
Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


METEOROLOGY 


11. Descriptive Meteorology. (3) I. Mr. Woodhouse 
Elementary survey of the fundamentals of meteorology. Three lectures. 


MINERALOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


6. Introduction to Mineralogy. (4) II. Mr. Webb, Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 
Determination of common minerals; origin, relationships, and proper- 
ties; study of simple crystals. Two lectures and two three-hour labora- 
tory periods. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSE 


133. Gems. (3) II. Mr. Woodhouse 
Prerequisite: a course in chemistry; consent of the instructor. 
A study of natural and synthetic minerals suitable for gem material, 
with demonstration of cutting and polishing techniques. Two lectures 
and one three-hour laboratory period. Enrollment limited. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


1A-1B. Fundamentals of Physical Science, (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Not open for credit to students who have completed a college course in 
physics or chemistry. 
Fundamental principles and methods of physics and chemistry. Two lec- 
tures and one three-hour laboratory and discussion period. 


PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2A-2B. General Physics. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra or its equivalent. — 
Mechanics, properties of matter, heat, sound. Light, electricity, atomic 
physics. Primarily for students training for the scientific professions. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 
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5A. Intermediate Physics, (4) I. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B, Mathematics 4A completed or taken con- 
currently. 


Selected topics in electronics and electricity intended primarily for 
majors in the physical sciences and mathematics, Three lectures and 
one three-hour laboratory period. 


OB. Intermediate Physics. (4) II. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: courses 2A-2B, Mathematics 4A. 
Selected topics in mechanics, acoustics, and optics. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


19. Introductory Physics. (4) I, II. The Staff 
An introduction to the basic concepts of physics for non-science majors. 
Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


105A. Analytic Mechanics. (3) I. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: courses 2A-2B, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations. 
Dynamics and statics of particles and rigid bodies. 


108B. Physical Optics. (3).E15 Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: two years of college physics, integral calculus. 
Fundamentals of physical optics. Selected topics in microwaves and 
spectroscopy. Three lectures. 


108C. Physical Optics Laboratory. (1) II. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 108B (may be taken concurrently) or consent of 
instructor. One three-hour laboratory period per week. 


t110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: courses 2A—2B and DA, integral calculus. Recommended: 
differential equations completed or taken concurrently. 
Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism ; steady 
and varying currents; electronic circuits, Maxwell’s equations and elec- 
tromagnetic radiation. 


7111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits Laboratory. 
(1=1) Yr. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: course 110A-110B (may be taken concurrently), or con- 
sent of instructor. 
One three-hour laboratory period per week. 


7112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) I. Mr. Simpson 
Prerequisite: courses 2A-—2B, Mathematics 4B. 
Thermodynamies and an introduction to kinetic theory and statistical 
mechanies, 


120A. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. 
Glass working, soldering, brazing, machine tool operation, maintenance 
and repair of apparatus. 


t Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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120B. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 120A or equivalent. 
Application of techniques in the design, construction and operation of 
equipment. 


121. Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, and calculus. 
A study of the theoretical and experimental knowledge of modern 
physics. Atomic nature of matter and electricity, radiation, photoelectric 
effect, spectroscopy, and X rays. 


124. Nuclear Physics. (3) IT. Mr. Hall 
Prerequisite: course 121. 
Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators; radio-activity, nuclear 
disintegration ; cosmic radiation, nuclear fission. 


132A. Atomic and Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) I. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 121 (may be taken concurrently). 
A laboratory study of the more important experiments which form the 
basis for modern atomic and nuclear physics. One three-hour laboratory 
period. 


132B. Atomic and Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) IT. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: Upper division status in Physical or Biological Science. 
Radioactive measurements and operations; health physics; radiochemical 
and radiobiological tracer experiments. One three-hour laboratory period. 


199. Independent Studies in Physics. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


William D. Altus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, Chairman. 
Alma P. Beaver, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 

Jerry H. Clark, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


Requirements for the Major. 

A. Lower Division. Three lower-division departmental courses are required: 
Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5. These three courses must be 
passed with an average grade of C or higher. It is reeommended that Biology 
1A-1B be taken in the freshman year. Mathematics 1 should be taken in the 
first semester if language requirements have been completed in high school; 
otherwise, it should be taken in the second semester. Psychology 1A should 
ordinarily be taken in the second semester of the freshman year. It is recom- 
mended that the following courses be taken in the sophomore year: first semes- 
ter, Psychology 1B, Philosophy 1, and a course in Physical Science; second 
semester, Psychology 5 and Sociology 1. The remainder of the program for 
each of the four semesters will be worked out by the student in personal con- 
sultation with his adviser. 

B. Upper Division. Two courses are required in the upper division: Psychol- 
ogy 106A and Psychology 126. An additional 15 units of elective courses in 
upper division psychology must be taken to complete the major. 


Requirements for the Minor. 
Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5, and eleven units of upper divi- 
sion courses in psychology will satisfy the requirements for a minor. 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1A. General Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Clark 
Introduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of psychol- 
ogy; emphasis upon basic principles underlying an understanding of 
human behavior. Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, classroom 
demonstrations, and discussions. A sophomore course, not open to fresh- 
men, with the exception of psychology majors. 


1B. General Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
A survey of the historical development of the concepts and methods of 
psychology. 


3. Introduction to Applied Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
The application of psychology to law, medicine, public service, industry, 
and business. Lectures, textbook and collateral reading. 


5. Introduction to Psychological Measurements. (3) I, II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 1A; Mathematics 1 or its equivalent. 
Measures of central tendency and of dispersion, correlation, the signifi- 
cance uf differences. The interpretation of statistical data in psychological 
research. 


33. Personal and Social Adjustment. (3) I, II. Mr. Clark 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
The principles of mental hygiene. Orientation in the practical use of 
psychological principles in problems and circumstances encountered in 
college and later life. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Psychology 1A or its equivalent is required for admission to all upper divi- 
sion psychology courses for non-psychology majors. Certain courses have addi- 
tional prerequisites as noted. 


104. 


Principles of Test Construction. (3) IT. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 5. 

Theories underlying the construction of objective tests, with primary 
emphasis upon validity and its meaning. Hach student will be required to 
validate a test of his own devising. Primarily for psychology majors and 
minors. 


106A. Experimental Psychology. (3) I, IT. Mr. Gottsdanker 


108. 


112. 


113. 


126. 


145. 


146. 


148. 


Prerequisite: course 5. 

Design and performance of typical experiments on learning and thought 
activities, psychomotor functions, and sensation and perception. One hour 
lecture and five hours of laboratory per week. 


Physiological Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Study of the physiological mechanisms of human behavior. Examination 
of the physical structure and development of the human nervous system, 
with special emphasis upon its integrated function in all types of behavior. 


Child Psychology. (3) I, II. Mrs. Beaver 
The psychological aspect of infant and child behavior. Motor, mental, 
emotional, and social phases of growth, and the development of language, 
meaning, imagination, thinking, reasoning, and solving of problems. 
Stresses the basis for method in personality development. 


Psychology of Adolescence. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Study of the emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adolescent, 


with special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual attains 
sexual maturation and adult physique. 


Contemporary Psychology. (3) I, Il. Mr. Gottsdanker 
The emphasis will be upon the significant aspects of current psychological 
research. The class will be conducted as a seminar in which each student 
will present the results of his reading on some contemporary psychological 
problem. Required of seniors with a major in psychology. 


Social Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Clark 
(This course not open to students who have taken or are currently enrolled 
in Sociology 166, Group Behavior.) 

The psychological phenomena of social behavior and the influence of 
the social group on the development of the individual during infancy, 
adolescence, and early adulthood. Ways of crowd and group behavior and 
their effect upon individual development through suggestion and imita- 
tion. The effects of public opinion and social control, racial and group 
prejudice, propaganda, and opinions about sex differences and race dif- 
ferences, 


Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 
The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories relat- 
ing to their etiology. ; 


Psychology of Personality. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Present-day analysis and measurement of personality from the theoretical 
and practical viewpoints; traits and types of personalities; relationship 
of character and personality. 
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160. Mental Deficiency. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 
A study of mental defect and related abnormalities, primarily in children, 
including degrees of impairment, putative etiology, certain type charac- 
teristics, with the allied social, vocational and educational problems de- 
riving from such deviations. 

Two lectures and two hours of laboratory each week. 


162. Introduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I. _ Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 1A-1B. 
A study of clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to 
interviewing and individually testing at the lower age levels, 
Two hours of lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 


163A. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) IT. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 1A-1B, and for clinical majors, Psychology 162. 
The techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
upon the adolescent and the adult. The interpretation of general aptitude 
test data from the standpoint of scatter, pattern analysis and indices of 
deterioration. The administration and interpretation of one individually 
administered, structured measure of adjustment will be included. Two 
hours of lecture and three hours of laboratory each week, 


163B. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) 1 Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 163A. 
Theoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the personality 
structure; techniques of administering and scoring the Rorschach Ink 
Blot Test. Two hours lecture and three hours of laboratory each week. 


164. Clinical Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 163B. 
An integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intelli- 
gence in their application to the individual case. Two hours of lecture and 
three hours of laboratory each week. 


168. Abnormal Psychology. (3) Lor II. Mr. Altus 
A study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychopathy, or 
psychosis. The symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories 
of causation of each of the various types of mental disorder. 


178. Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3) I or IT. Mrs. Beaver 
A study of handicapped children, both mentally and physically, and of 
those with superior endowment. Favorable or unfavorable traits are con- 
sidered in respect of their educational and social implications; the needs 
of the children determined, and methods of guidance recommended. Two 
lectures and two hours of laboratory per week. : 


199. Independent Studies in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
By permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students may 
carry on study or research under guidance of a member of the department. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

A. Russell Buchanan, Ph.D., Professor of History, Chairman. 

Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Social Philosophy. 

J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

William H. Ellison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

William F, Kennedy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Charles B. Spaulding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology. 
*Henry M. Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
1Mortimer Andron, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

Norman E. Gabel, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anthropology. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

Wilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Peter W. Topping, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Henry A. Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Science. 

Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology. 

Harold J. Plous, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics. 


The Majors in Subject Fields in the Social Sciences. 


Majors in combination social sciences, economies, history, philosophy, politi- 
eal science, and sociology will be offered in 1953-1954. 


Requirements for the Major. 


(1) Candidates for degrees with a major in a subject field in the social 
sciences must fulfill the requirements listed on page 45. 


(2) Foreign language: Students who wish to major in history or political 
science are required to take Spanish, French, or German 3 at the college level 
if they are unable to demonstrate to the advisers of the respective majors a 
comparable reading proficiency. 


Requirements for the Minor. 


Minors are available only in the following specific subject fields in the De- 
partment of Social Sciences: economics, history, philosophy, political science, 
and sociology. During the junior year, anyone minoring in one of these subject 
fields must submit to the department chairman a statement of the courses 
completed or contemplated in fulfillment of the requirements of the minor. The 
minor requirement for a General Secondary teaching credential is 20 units. 
Students who plan to take graduate work for this credential should take a 2- or 
3-unit upper division course in addition to the minor requirements listed below. 

Lower Division: 9 units in the subject field, or 6 units in the subject field 
and 3 units in a related field of the social sciences. 

Upper Division: 9 units in the subject field of the minor. 

Prelegal Guidance: Advisers in this department will counsel students who 
are interested in the study of law. 


* Absent on leave, 1953-1954. 
1In residence fall semester only, 1953-1954. 
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Junior High School Credential with a Major in a Subject Field in the Social 
Sciences: This credential may be obtained by completing a major in a subject 
field in the social sciences, and courses in education required for this credential. 

Junior High School Teaching Credential Minor: The requirement for this 
credential is 18 units. Lower division: 12 units 3 upper division: 6 units. 


Approval of Program by Adviser: Students whose major or minor is in a 
subject field in the social sciences must have their programs approved by an 
adviser in the Department of the Social Sciences. It is the responsibility of the 
student to confer with his adviser at least once each semester in addition to 
the registration period and at the end of the semester. It is suggested that this 
conference be held just after the student’s mid-term examinations. 

Introductory Courses: Anthropology 1, 2; History 4A-4B, 8A-8B, 17A- 
17B; Philosophy 1, 8; Political Science 1, 2, and 20A—20B; Sociology 1, 2, and 
7; Economics 2, 6A-6B, and 10; and Geography 1A may be taken in either 
the freshman or the sophomore year. Economics 1A-1B ; History 39; Philoso- 
phy 6A-6B, 20A-20B, 30 and 31 are open to all students above the freshman 
year. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Lower Division CouRSsES 


1. General Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Physical anthropology; human biology; origin and antiquity of man; 
criteria of race; racial classification; racial theories and problems ; 
archaeology; prehistoric cultures of man. Two lectures, one quiz section 
per week. 


2. General Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Nature of culture; survey of human culture types; processes of culture. 
Two lectures and one quiz section per week. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


100A. Cultural Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 1, 2. 
Structure of primitive cultures; social, religious, political, and economic 
institutions among preliterate societies. 


100B. Cultural Anthropology. (3) II. Mr, Gabel 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 100A. 
Theory of primitive culture; analysis and interpretation of cultural 
processes ; cultural data applied to modern social problems, 


101A-101B, Ethnography of the World. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Gabel 
101A. Old World ethnography; races and peoples of Africa, Eurasia, 
and Oceania; their habits, customs and institutions, 
101B. The American Indian; native peoples and cultures of North and 
South America; a survey of their political, economic, social, and religious 
life. 


ECONOMICS 


Requirements for the economics major may be met by one of two curricula. 
Curriculum A is designed for students primarily interested in developing an 
understanding of the operation of our economy and leads to positions in 
government or industry as economists, to graduate study in the field of econom- 
ics, and to general cultural development. Curriculum B is designed for students 
primarily interested in entering business as a career and focuses attention 
on the individual firm and its relations to the economy. 
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LowER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Kennedy 
Prerequisite: 1A is prerequisite to 1B. A sophomore course. Not open to 
freshmen. 

The principles of economics and their application to important problems 
of the economic world. Two lectures and one quiz section weekly. 


2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I. Mr. Andron 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or 3A. 
Methods of collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantitative 
economic data; averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series analysis, 
and simple correlation. Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section 
weekly. 


6A-6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Halterman 
Prerequisite: 6A is prerequisite to 6B. Open to freshmen. 
The principles and structure of modern accounting practice; elementary 
theories and problems related to the individual owner, partnership, and 
corporate type of business organizations. Two lectures and one two-hour 
laboratory section weekly. 
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10. Economic History. (3) I. ractices. 


Development of the modern enterprise or capitalis 
Atlantic setting, with emphasis on institutions and p 


Upprrr Division CoursEs B or Economies 


parses to all upper division courses: Economies 1A— Mata navn 


100A-100B. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: 100A is prerequisite to 100B. 
Modern techniques of economic analysis. Principles of valud 
bution under competition, imperfect competition, and monopc 
that determine output, national income and employment. 


and distri- 


1101. History of Economic Thought. (3) ITI. My. } 
A study of the major works of economists from the mercantilis 
present. 


103. Business Fluctuations. (3) IT. M, 
Prerequisite: Economies 2, 100A. 
Theories of economic disturbance and the interrelation of the « 
processes; the problem of controlling economic instability. It i 
mended that this course be taken in the senior year. r. Plous 


7104. Economic Policy. (3) IL. \ 
A critical analysis of contemporary economic policies and probl: 
emphasis on the war economy, full employment and inflation 
material to be derived from current literature. 


7107. Comparative Economic Systems. (3) IT. 
Economic principles and economic Systems; socialism 


109. Introduction to Economics. (3) II. Mr. Plous 
Not open to majors in economics or to those who have taken course 1A-1B. 
Economics 109 serves as a prerequisite for all upper division courses in 
economies for all students except economics majors. 


A study of the principles of economies and their application to current 
economic problems, 


113, Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) IT. 
Mr. Halterman 
The economic development of the United States from the period of settle- 
ment to the present time, with emphasis on conditions since 1865; origin 
and growth of leading industries; influence of economic conditions on 
political history. 


116. Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
A study of governmental policy of maintaining competition to control 
economic behavior; ‘the problems created by the growth of the modern 


corporation, concentration of control, and monopolistie tendencies of 
business, 


t Not to be given, 1958-1954, 
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118. Commercial Law. (3) I. Mr. Andron 
The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales and nego- 
tiable instruments. 


123. Marketing. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices, with their 
related problems considered from the viewpoint of the consumer, the 
middleman, and the manufacturer. 


130. Public Finance. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
The principles underlying the raising and spending of public money, with 
intensive study of the principles, incidence, problems, and economic effects 
of taxation. 


134. Corporation Finance. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Instruments and methods of financing and controlling the modern corpo- 
ration and the effect of these on society, the corporation and its stock- 
holders. 


135. Money and Credit. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Study and analysis of commercial banking, Federal Reserve System, 
eredit creation and basic monetary theory. 


150. Labor Economics. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts on the 
part of those concerned to obtain harmony, 


152. History of the Labor Movement. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
An analysis in historical perspective of the American and foreign labor 
movements, their organizational structures, ideologies, policies, and 
practices. 


175. Government and Business. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
A study of those industries in which competition has been supplanted by 
positive public control; an investigation of the methods and problems of 
regulation and of government ownership and operation. 


180. International Trade. (3) II. Mr. Plous 
An analysis both historical and contemporary of the foreign trade 
mechanism with emphasis on .the impediments to trade, international 
finance and modern equilibrium theory. 


199. Independent Studies in Economics. (1-3) I, Il. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GEOGRAPHY 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography. (3) I. 
The main features of the physical environment in their relationship to 
man’s life and activities. 


HISTORY 
Preparation for the Major: ie 
Required: Units 
History 4A-4B. History of Hurope ....--.---+sses esses 3-3 
and either History 17A—17B. Political and Social History 
of the United States, or 


History 8A-8B. History of the Americ¢asi.. 2st sie Ode 3-3 
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The Major: 
Required: 24 units of upper division work in history. The major must 
include 6 units in European history and 6 units in American history, the 
other 12 units to be selected in consultation with the adviser, 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4A-4B. History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Topping, Mr. Adams 
A comprehensive survey of European civilization from ancient tifhes to 
the present. Beginning each semester. 4A, Ancient and Medieval Civiliza- 
tions, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern Civilization. Not open to juniors or 
seniors except by permission of the instructor. Two lectures, one quiz 
section per week. 


8A-8B. History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 
The development of the Western Hemisphere from the discovery to the 
present. For the colonial period, attention is given to exploration and 
settlement, institutions, expansion and imperial rivalries. For the modern 
period, emphasis is on independence achievement, evolution of national- 
ities, and inter-American relationships. 


17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
The Staff 
The evolution of American institutions and civilization. For the general 
student and to provide a basis for advanced study. Two lectures, one quiz 
section per week. 
For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Institu- 
tions, see page 45. ; 


39. History of California and the Pacific Coast. (3) I. Mr. Buchanan 


UPPER DrvIsIon CoursES 


Prerequisites to upper division courses are as follows: 

History 4A—4B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 103, 111, 113A— 
113B, 115,121, 130, 131, 141, 150, 152A—152B, 153A—153B, and 187. 

History '17A-17B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 171, 173, 174, 
175, 181. 


103. History of Europe in the Eighteenth Century. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century, with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 
century. 


111. Greece and Rome. (3) I. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The Greek world to the time of Alexander and his successors, with special 
attention to fifth-century Athens. Roman imperialism. Society and cul- 
ture in the late Republic and early Empire. 


113A-113B. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
(a>3) -Y rs Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centur- 
ies, with special emphasis on the interrelationship of the centuries and of 
Europe to the world. 113A is prerequisite to 113B. 
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115. The Byzantine Empire. (3) IT. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The later Roman Empire (330-1453 A.D.) as the bulwark of Europe 
against Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and culture, 
and as the educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, commercial 
capital of the world. 


121. The Development of Medieval Europe, 400 to 1300. (3) I. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the fourth 
century. Analysis of distinctive medieval institutions: feudalism, the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the universal Church. Stress on the medieval 
background of modern problems. 


130. The Renaissance. (3) II. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Tnnovations in thought, action, and artistic expression in Western Europe, 
1300-1500. 


131, History of the British Empire. (3) II. Mr. Nettles 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British ex- 
pansion and the growth of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


+141. The Reformation. (3) II. Mr. Topping 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Social, religious, and intellectual changes in Europe from 1500 to 1648. 


150. History of Russia. (3) IT. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the present, 
with special emphasis upon the importance of Russian history to an under- 
standing of contemporary Russia. 


+152A-152B. The Constitutional History of England. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Nettles 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or consent of the instructor. 
A historical study of the governmental system of Great Britain. An 
examination of medieval institutions, a survey of the development of 
Parliament, and the growth of constitutional liberties and the cabinet 
system of government through the nineteenth century. 


153A—-153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Nettles 
Prerequisite: course 4A-—4B, or equivalent. 
The political, constitutional, economic, and cultural development of the 
British Isles. 


160. Hispanic Civilization. (2) I. Mr. Powell, Mr. Ramon 
Historical development of the basic social, cultural, and poltical- 
economic elements in Spain and Portugal, from ancient times to the 
present. Readings in English, Spanish, or Portuguese (in accordance with 


preparation and objectives of individual students). 


161. Hispanic-American Civilization. (2711. Mr. Powell 
~~ Social and cultural patterns of the Brazilian and Spanish-American ways 
of life. Emphasis upon the modern period, with some treatment of colonial 
background. Readings in English, Spanish, or Portuguese (in accordance 
with preparation and objectives of individual students). 


+ Not to be given, 1958-1954. 
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162A-162B. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 
For the colonial period (to about 1810) emphasis is given to Spanish and 
Portuguese backgrounds, exploration and conquest, and institutional de- 
velopment. This is followed by treatment of independence achievement, 
international relationships, struggle toward national political stability, 
and cultural developments. 


+166. History of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
Development from pre-Columbian times to the present. Emphasis upon 
the blending of European and native cultures to form a Mexican nation, 
Detailed treatment of the Mexican Revolution since 1911, and relations 
with the United States. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


171. Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) I, . Mr. Jacobs 
Political and social history of the Thirteen Colonies, their neighbors, 
settlement, westward expansion, beginnings of culture, and a study of 
the causes of the American Revolution and of the Revolution itself. 


173. Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) IT. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B, or equivalent. 
History of the United States from 1850 to 1877. Ordinarily restricted to 
seniors majoring in the social sciences. Emphasis is on the use of the 
William Wyles Library. 


174. Recent History of the United States. (3) IT. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B, or equivalent. 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1900 to the present time. 


175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 17A-17B, or equivalent. Mr. Buchanan 
The diplomatic history of the United States. 


181. The American West. (3) II. Mr. Jacobs 
Prerequisite: course 17A-17B, or equivalent. 
A study of the West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the 
present. 


187. History of the Modern Near East. (3) II. Mr. Nettles 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Historical background of the Near East; decline and dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire, the rise of national states, and the rivalry of the great 
powers. 


+188. Historical Method and Historiography. (1-3) II. Mr. Adams 
An introduction to the methods and practices of historical research and 
writing. A study of selected problems, of great historians, and of the place 
of history in society and culture. Open to history majors in their junior 
or senior year. 


199. Independent Studies in History, (2-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


{+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
_ Preparation for the Major: 
Required : 
9 units of lower division courses in philosophy, including: 
Units 
Philosophy 20A-20B. History of Philosophy .........+-- 3-3 
Philosophy 31. Deductive Logic ......---++.ssseeteeery? 3 


(Must be taken either as preparation for the major or in 
the upper division.) 


The Major: 


Required: 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 6 of which may be 
in related courses in other departments or subject fields in the Department of 
Social Sciences with the approval of the departmental adviser. At the begin- 
ning of the senior year, the student must submit for approval to the depart- 
ment a statement of the courses which he expects to offer in fulfillment of the 
major requirements for graduation. 

At the present time, the courses in other subject fields available and accept- 
able for 6 units of the philosophy major are as follows: 


English 143. Interrelations of Literature and Philosophy... 3 
Sociology 162A—162B. Modern Reform Movements ....... 3-3 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) I, Il. The Staff 
An examination of the leading philosophical ideas in terms of which 
western civilization has sought to understand itself and the world of 
which it is a part. Course 1 not open for credit to students who have com- 
pleted course 6A. This course ig not recommended for freshman students. 


+3, Logic in Practice. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Language and its analysis as an instrument of sound thinking in morals, 
polities and everyday life, This course is open to all students. 


6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
This course introduces the student to the central problems and types of 
philosophy in their relation to science and society. Course 6A is prerequi- 
site to 6B and is not open for credit to students who have completed 
course 1. Students are urged to defer taking course 6A—6B until their 
sophomore year. 


20A—-20B. History of Philosophy. ( 3-3) Yr. Mr. Wienpahl 
I. From the Pre-Socratic to Plotinus. 
II. Scholasticism, humanism, and the rise of modern science; continental 
rationalism (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz); British empiricism (Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume); Kant and nineteenth-century German idealism. 


31. Deductive Logic. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
The elements of formal logic; Aristotle’s logic; modern symbolic logic. 
The forms of reasoning and the structure of language. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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UPPER Division CoursEs 


100. Science and Society. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Philosophical analysis of some central ideas, problems and conflicts in 
our society. The course aims primarily at clarification of ideas, which 
exhibit the relations between the various fields studied in the liberal arts. 


104, Ethics. (3) I, IT. Mr. Fingarette, Mr. Girvetz 
The history and development of ethical theory. 
108. Social Philosophy. (3) IT. Mr. Fingarette 


An analysis of the basic concepts and methods of the social sciences and 
of the relationship of the social to the biological and physical sciences. 
Basie problems of human personality and values in relation to their social 
matrix. 


118. Philosophy in the 19th Century. (3) IT. Mr. Girvetz 
Prerequisite: course 20B or consent of instructor. 
German Idealism, Romanticism, Social Philosophy and Philosophy of 
Science in the 19th Century. : 


124, Philosophy of Science. (3) II. Mr. Simpson 
A critical examination of the procedures and methods of the deductive 
and inductive sciences with special attention to the problems for theory of 
knowledge which they raise. Consent of instructor required. 


135. Contemporary Philosophy. (3) ILI. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
Positivism, materialism, and philosophies of science in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, with special reference to logical positivism, prag- 
matism, and scientific empiricism. 


136. Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Art. Coy) 2k Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Relation of the philosophy of art to the artist’s activities, to aesthetic 
experience, and to the criticism of art. The principal theories of the nature 
of art, of aesthetic contemplation; and of beauty, sublimity, and other 
categories of aesthetic value. Nature and validity of the standards of 
criticism. 

*162. Continental Rationalism. (3). Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


*163, British Empiricism. (3) II. Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


199. Independent Studies in Philosophy. (2-3) IIT. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Preparation for the Major: 


Required: Units 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science ...... 3 
Political Seience 2. Political Institutions? 2"/.c: 7) ee 3 
History 4A-4B, History of Hurope.. . 2% Re ik eo eee 3-3 


or 
History 17A-17B. Political and Social History of the 
United States vi: fen allie en Gel neler 3-3 


* Offered in alternate years. Course 162 to be offered 1953-1954. 
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The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in the major, 18 units of which 
must be taken in political science. Six units may be included from history or 
' other courses approved by the department. The student’s major adviser will 
designate the appropriate sequence of courses in each of the special fields of 
Government and Politics, Publie Administration, International Relations, or 
Law and Political Theory. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Introduction to Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The forces and principles which operate in the field of government and 
law. 

2, Political Institutions. (3) II. Mr. Brown 


Contemporary foreign governments, with particular attention to Britain, 
France, and Russia. 


20A-20B. American Political Development. (3-3) I, IT. 

Mr. Turner, Mr. Goodspeed, Mr. Baker 
A broad survey of the principles which underlie American democracy and 
the operation of federal, state and local governments. 20A is devoted 
primarily to political development on the national level, 20B stresses 
federal-state relations and the conduct of state and local governments, 
with particular reference to California. Two lectures, and one quiz section 
per week. 


Upper Division COURSES 


113. American Political Thought. (2) I. Mr. Baker 
A study of the works of selected American political thinkers from Madi- 
son and Jefferson to the present. 


117. Elements of Jurisprudence. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
Fundamental legal principles, especially from the analytical, historical, 
philosophical, and sociological points of view. Particular attention will 


be given to American theories of the function of law. 


+121. International Relations. C3 als Mr. Goodspeed 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world politics. 


124, International Organization. (2) Lae Mr. Goodspeed 

~The development of the idea of international organization. The establish- 

ment of the League of Nations; formation and problems of the United 
Nations and other agencies of international cooperation. 


129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (Sy rh. Mr. Goodspeed 
A study of the basic factors that underlie the foreign policies of the 
great powers. 


136. Political Development of the Far East. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The political and social development of the peoples of the Far East from 
the earliest times to the present, with emphasis upon China and Japan. 


137. Political Development of South Asia. (3) II. Mr. Brown 
The political and social development of the peoples of South Asia from 
the earliest times to the present, with major emphasis upon India and 
Ceylon. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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148A-148B. Governments of Latin America. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Goodspeed 
The government and politics of the Latin-American states. 148A empha- 
sizes the ABC powers and Peru; 148B stresses the Caribbean area and 
Mexico, with special attention to the growth of Pan-Americanism. 


150. Federal Government and Administration. (2) I. Mr. Turner 
An examination of the powers, administrative structure, and operation of 
the federal government, 


152. Political Parties and Politics. (3) I. Mr. Turner 
The organization, activities, and functions of political parties and pres- 
sure groups in the United States. 


157. American Constitutional Law. (3) IT. Mr. Baker 
A study of the principles of the federal constitution as developed through 
judicial interpretation and usage, including federal-state relations, re- 
strictions on the federal government, and the status of individual rights. 


158, Administrative Regulation of Business. (2) IT. Mr. Turner 
The administration, the law and the polities of business regulation 
through administrative agencies. 

+162. Municipal Government and Administration. (3) eae Mr. Turner 
Governmental problems of urban communities and the development of 
modern techniques for their solution. 

172. State Government and Administration. (3) IT. Mr. Baker 
The structure of state and county government, with particular reference 
to current administrative problems. 

181. Principles of Public Administration. (3) I, Mr. Turner 
The growth of organization and procedures required in handling the in- 
creasingly complex administration of governmental powers and services. 

188A-—188B. Bibliography and Research Methods in Political Science. (2-2) 

hy 20 Be Mr. Brown 
A study of the major sources of material and information in the politi- 
cal science field and of the various procedures used in making research 
studies. Where possible, Wyles Library sources will be employed. 


189A-189B. Political Theory. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Brown 
Theories of political control and the relationship of man and the state. 
199. Independent Studies in Political Science. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 


Admission by special arrangement. 


COMBINATION SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Preparation for the Major: 


History 4A-4B and two one-year sequences from the following list of 
five. Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in preparation for 


the major. Units 
1, Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science.... 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions.............. 3 
2. Sociology 1. Introductory Sociology: . fo .teastenh eee 3 
Sociology 2. Social Institutions...................... 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganizations;), .« 4224 0nl eee 3 
3. Anthropology 1-2. General Anthropology. sw. ves sete 3-3 
4. Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economics............ 3-3 
5. Philosophy 6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy 1.3). i aera 3-3 
r 
Philosophy 20A-20B. History of Philosophy........... 3-3 


t Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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The Major: 

Required: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in the subject 
‘field of emphasis in the social sciences, and 6 units in each of two other sub- 
ject fields of the social sciences. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required: Units 
1. Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology .......-++++++: 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization ........-.+++++++++: 3 


2. A year sequence, 6 units, in economics, history or political 
science to be chosen from: 


Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economics..........-- 3-3 
History 4A—4B. History of Hurope.........--+sss+ese 3-3 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science.... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions............-- 3 
3. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology........-- 3-3 

The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division sociology or anthropology courses. The 
student’s major adviser will designate the appropriate sequence of courses in 
each of the special fields such as Sociological Theory, Cultural Anthropology, 
Social Psychology, Social Work, and Population Problems. 

Students intending to engage in graduate study should plan to take a course 
in statistics: either Economics 2 or Psychology 9. Mathematics 1 is a pre- 
requisite for both statistics courses. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Introductory Sociology. (3) I, I. Mr. Spaulding 
The study of social relations, including consideration of cultural varia- 
tion, socialization, social stratification, the social processes, population 
problems, and social change. 


7, Social Disorganization. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: course l. 
The nature of social “organization” and “disorganization.” The study of 
behaviors symptomatic of societal disorganization such as family disor- 
ganization, crime and delinquency, suicide, aleoholism, and intra-societal 
conflict. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division standing 
and Sociology 1, or the equivalent. 


120. Marriage and the Family. (3) I, Il. Mr. Spaulding 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1 or 7, or consent of the instructor. 
The economic, social, and psychological aspects of family life, past and 
present. Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 


135. Principles of Social Welfare. (3) IT. 
The principles and methods of modern social work. Problems of both case 
work and group work will be studied. The course will be of especial value 
for those students expecting to continue further study in the field at some 


other institution. 
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153. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 1, Psychology 1A, or consent of instructor. 
The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of attitude ; 
opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation. 


160. Industrial Sociology. (3) I. Mr. Spaulding 
The position of workers in modern society, including analyses of the insti- 
tutions and informal groupings of labor and the relationships of these to 
other elements in the society. 


162A—162B. Modern Reform Movements. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Girvetz 
A historical survey and comparative analysis of utopianism, socialism, 
communism, classical and contemporary liberalism, and other systems of 
reform and reconstruction. 


166. Group Behavior. (3) I. ; 
Prerequisite: course 1 and Psychology 1A or consent of instructor. 
The meaning of group membership; group effects and leadership possi- 
bilities; an analysis of the structure and function of representative group- 
types; political and religious group behavior. This course is not open to 
students who have taken or are currently enrolled in Psychology 145, 
Social Psychology. 


182. Criminology. (3) I. 
Various theories of crime and punishment in contemporary and other 
societies; criminal behavior systems. 


185. Population. (3) I. 
A study of the causes and consequences of population movement, distribu- 
tion, composition, and growth. 


187. Contemporary Sociological Thought. Gp Pre ke Mr. Spaulding 
An analysis of current trends in sociology, with special attention to re- 
ports of research; brief consideration of the recent history of the field. 


189, Minority Group Relations. (3) IT. 
Problems of race and minority groups in the United States. 


199. Independent Studies in Sociology. (1-3) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing. 


SPEECH 


John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech, Chairman. 
Evelyn K. de Voros, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Rollin W. Quimby, Ph.D., Instructor in Speech. 

Edwin RB. Schoell, Ph.D., Instructor in Speech. 


The major in Speech is based on a varied program of course offerings 
encompassing all fields of Speech. The Department of Speech offers a major 
in the Division of Applied Arts which prepares for work in speech leading to 
the special secondary credential in speech arts and the speech correction cre- 
dential. This major also leads to specialized graduate work. 


The major in the Division of Liberal Arts gives greater emphasis to general 
education outside of the field of speech, and presents a nonspecialized program 
in rhetoric, dramatic production, and remedial speech. Speech credentials may 
also be combined with the liberal arts major. 

Requirements for the Major in Speech. Students must present, by the first 
half of the junior year, a program to be examined and approved by the depart- 
ment chairman. The program may be amended from time to time after con- 
sultation with the chairman. In addition to normal academic requirements, 
speech majors are expected to participate for at least two semesters at Santa 
Barbara College in two areas of performance. 


Preparation for the Major in Speech. Students should have passed Subject 
A (either examination or course) before taking Speech 11. By special arrange- 
ment students may take Subject A and Speech 11 concurrently. English 1A 
and 1B may be taken concurrently with lower division work in speech. 


Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts as speech majors will meet the divisional basic re- 
quirements as follows: 


Units 

She fo SS foe igs Rs Ae ii oe oa UPR 10 
Social science (including psychology) .......---++++++++: 21 
PET ENAIUBLC oe Pace aps'e Lense oil os Cnieis es laear ees ma enn Qpaer gis 4 
English and speech. .. 0.2.6. eee ei cee e eee teense 12 
Physical education ........ cesses eee crete eee tenee 2 
Military science (MeN) ........-- eee e reece eee eeeees 6 
Controlled electives .........cec cece ee crr screens rcecee 6 

56-61 


The program must must include 42 units in speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are the required courses for the major 
in speech in the Division of Applied Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: Units 
Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech......--+-++++++++++5 3 
Speech 42. Oral Reading .........---++++seees Sacre tien 
Speech 45. Orientation to the Theater.......-...+++++++- 3 
Speech 46. Voice Articulation Improvement..........---- 0 
Speech 50. Phonetics .......+-seseeereeer reser tsses es 3 
Speech 58. Argumentation and Public Discussion.......-. 3 
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Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Units 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting..................... 3 
Speech 40. Radio Broadcasting. /.-....... 52, See 3 
Speech 52. Debate... 00 ee ee ee 3 
Speech:70. Stagecraft, ).. yoy duulon «Gh Ue Lee 3 
Upper Division Speech Courses: 
Speech 131, Advanced Public Speaking.................. 3 
Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting 
or 

Speech 155. Play Production ......... “y\al'sa sce oka ee ea 3 
Speech 198, Comprehensive Final Examination........... 3 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Speech 135. Theory of Directing? /.+..7. 7... 20 eee 3 
Speech 172. Speech Correction 

or 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech............. 3 


Divisional Requirements, Liberal Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the Di- 
vision of Liberal Arts will meet the divisional basic requirements as listed on 
pages 49-50. 

The program must include 39 units of speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are required courses for the major in 
speech in the Division of Liberal Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: 


Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech..................... 3 
Speech 42, Oral Reading’. 23.4.0... 9-)) 2. 3 
Speech 45. Orientation in the Theater................... 3 
Speech.50. Phonetics |. Qvvisic4 ss ab vnele- cou’ oe 3 
. Speech 52. Debate 

or 

Speech 58, Argumentation and Public Discussion......... 3 
Upper Division Speech Courses: 

Speech 130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address...... 3 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech 

or 
Speech 172. Speech Correction ..., 2.28, . 72.0. eee 3 
Speech 160. Development of the Theater................ 3 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination........... 3 


Four of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


OOO 80 OO 88) 6 © Oey 6. Ore eld) 6.8 uh) we aie ere eee 
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Divisional Major, Applied Arts. A divisional major in the applied arts is 
offered for students combining an interest in art and the theater. (See Applied 
Arts Division, pages 67 and 68.) : 
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Credential Programs. Recommendations are made to the State Department 

of Education for two types of speech credentials: 

(1) The special secondary credential in speech arts, entitling the holder to 
teach public speaking and dramatics in the public schools. 

(2) The speech credential in the correction of speech defects, entitling the 
holder to offer corrective work in speech in the publie schools. This credential 
must be combined with one of the following: (a) general elementary creden- 
tial, (b) general junior high credential, (c) early childhood education cre- 
dential, (d) special secondary credential in speech arts. Students applying for 
the correction credential need not be speech majors. Majors preparing for 
student teaching must have at least a 1.5 average in speech courses at Santa 
Barbara College. 

Courses in Education required for a credential in each of the above groups 
are: Education 110, 111, 147, 170, Education Sp. 192A. In addition, Education 
Sp. 192B and Psychology 33, 148, 168 or 178 are required for the credential in 
speech correction. Education Sp. 190 is required for the speech arts credential. 

Courses in English. Students who are primarily interested in dramatic and 
radio production are expected to elect English 117E or J and English 114A 
and/or 114B. 

Allied Courses. For courses recommended in the allied fields of music, art, 
industrial arts, and science, students should consult their departmental adviser. 

Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must maintain an 
average grade of C or higher in upper division speech courses. After the com- 
pletion of Speech 198, students must pass a written or an oral examination 
based upon a review of their work in speech. During the same semester they 
must publicly demonstrate skill in speech performance. 

Requirements for the Minor in Speech. A minor in speech consists of 18 
units: 9 lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 11), and 9 upper division. 
The remaining units are selected by the student subject to the approval of his 
speech adviser. 


Lower Division COURSES 


11. Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite to all speech courses except with the permission of the in- 
structor. 


Orientation in the field of speech. Emphasis on improving speech through 
participation in public speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 


30. Fundamentals of Acting. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
Development of the actor’s basic skills of voice and body through the 
use of readings, lectures, exercises, and projects. Includes a study of stage 
techniques and psychological aspects of characterization. 


40. Radio and Television Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Consideration of the development of radio and television and legal 
methods of control. Various types of programs with laboratory periods 
devoted to the improvement of radio speech and exercises in producing 
various types of programs. 


42. Oral Reading. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Designed for those who wish to increase their ability to interpret from the 
printed page. A study of the different types of literature and the various 
techniques of oral interpretation. 


45. Orientation in the Theater. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Designed to acquaint the student with the general nature of dramatic 
presentation, including elements of dramatic structure, types of drama, 
and the contributions of the actor, director, designer, technician, and 
audience. 
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46, Voice and Articulation Improvement. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 
The bases of correct sound formation, and standards for the use of voice 
and pronunciation. Practical training on an individual basis is emphasized. 
Open to students who have not had Speech 11 and who have the consent 
of the instructor. 


50. Phonetics. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 
Systematic and scientific consideration of physiological, linguistic, cul- 
tural, and historical factors of American pronunciation. Detailed study of 
the International Phonetie Alphabet. 


52. Debate. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class members will participate in 
intercollegiate forensic activities. 


58. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Introduction to forms of argument, analysis, evidence, and speech organ- 
ization. Participation in discussion projects. 


70. Stagecraft. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 
Study of the physical theater and of the design, construction, painting, 
and lighting of stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set con- 
struction and backstage duties in connection with college dramatic pro- 
ductions. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


7117. General Semantics. (3) IT. Mr. Snidecor 
The systematic study of the meaning of language as it relates to human 
behavior. The principles and techniques thus derived are applied to per- 
sonal and social problems. 


121. Discussion and Problem Solving. (3) II. Mrs. de Voros 
Prerequisite: course 11, English 1A or 1B. 
Group expression and problem solving through discussion. Presentation 
of discussions related to significant social, literary, artistic, philosophical, 
and scientific movements and concepts contributing to our cultural 
heritage. Primarily for those not majoring in speech. 


130, History of Rhetoric and Public Address. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
A study of the basic constituents of rhetorie as presented by Plato and 
Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and mod- 
ern rhetoricians; evaluation of the great speeches of history in the light 
of rhetorical theory. 


131. Advanced Public Speaking. (3) I, II. Mr. Palmer, Mrs. de Voros 
Special attention to audience analysis and consideration of persuasion 
techniques as applied to platform speaking. 


135, Theory of Directing. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial 
restatement in theatrical terms. 


7136. Introduction to Remedial Speech. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Elementary speech retraining with emphasis on the more basic problems 
encountered in the classroom. 


140. Radio Broadcasting. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: course 40 or permission of the instructor. Study of radio 
production, direction, and writing. Laboratory work in the various prob- 
lems involved in producing a radio program. Class members will record 
a group of original documentary programs for broadeasting over local 
stations. 


t Not to be given, 1953-1954. 
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142, Advanced Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: course 42 recommended. 
Advanced theory and practice of oral interpretation using representative 
types of prose and poetry including contemporary plays. Emphasis is 
placed on well-developed individual projects. 


+152. Playwriting. (3) IT. Mr. Hatlen 
A consideration of dramatic technique and structure, leading to the com- 
position of original plays. 


155. Play Production. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 
A course designed to acquaint the student with the theoretical and 
practical processes of play production. 


+157. Contemporary Drama. (3) IT. Mr. Hatlen 
A study of Ibsen and subsequent dramatists—English, Continental, 
American. 

+158. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Advanced training in discussion methods. Emphasis on public per- 
formance. 

+160. Development of the Theater. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 


A survey of the theater from early Greek origins to the present time. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the nature of the physical playhouse, modes of act- 
ing and staging, and the contributions of important figures. 


172. Speech Correction. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
The elementary neuromuscular and psychological bases of speech. Nature, 
causes, and remedial procedures for correcting phonatory, articulatory, 
and psychological speech disorders. Should be taken prior to Speech 177. 


177. Methods in Speech Correction. (3) IT. Mr. Snidecor 
Diagnostic and remedial techniques as these are applied at the school and 
clinical level; observation and practical work with a variety of speech 
and hearing problems. 


198. Comprehensive Final Examination. (3) I. The Staff 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and re- 
view. Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations. Dem- 
onstration of performance in speaking and reading. 


199. Independent Studies in Speech. (2-4) I, Il. The Staff 


<> 


The following courses in the Department of Edueation are specifically re- 
lated to the Department of Speech: Education Sp. 190; Sp. 192A; and Sp. 
192B. For descriptions of these courses, see the Department of Education. 


The Speech Clinic 


Adjacent to the speech classrooms and offices is maintained a Speech Lab- 
oratory which houses recording machines, motion picture cameras, and testing 
devices to implement instruction. The staff sets up weekly conference hours 1n 
the laboratory for the assistance of individuals in all the speech classes, par- 
‘ticularly for the projects described under Speech 11, Speech 31, Education 


Sp. 190, and for assistance in correction of speech deviations in any: student 
of the College. 


+ Not to be given, 1953-1954. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Social Philosophy. 

Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy and Dean of the Division of 
Liberal 'Arts. 

Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

William F’, Kennedy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

William Frost, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Wilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of English. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Chairman 
of the Tutorial Committee. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 


The purpose of the Tutorial Program is to give superior students a broadly 
liberal education, without the limitations of the traditional major, by rigorous 
training in the arts of critical reading, discussion, and writing. An average 
grade of B or better in the freshman year is ordinarily a prerequisite to can- 
didacy, although the Tutorial Committee will admit those students with a 
grade average lower than B who can be shown by other evidence than grades 
to be the type of student who would profit by the program. Properly qualified 
students who have spent their freshman year elsewhere may also be admitted. 

The distinctive feature of the program is individual instruction by tutorials. 
Each student will have two tutors with whom he will meet weekly for indi- 
vidual instruction and guidance during each semester of the junior and senior 
years. A sophomore colloquium will provide a bridge between freshman courses 
and the later tutorial work. The colloquium is a formal discussion group con- 
ducted by two instructors. Students will participate in discussion of books 
selected to develop their ability to read critically and to acquaint them with 
some of the basic writings of the modern world. 

The colloquium is open to all students as an elective whether they plan to 
participate in the Tutorial Program or not. 

The Tutorial Program may be elected as a minor. In this case the student 
will take 12 instead of 24 units of tutorial courses during his junior and senior 
years. 

The curriculum is summarized as follows: 


1. The program in general education in Liberal Arts (see pages 49 and 50). 
2. Additional courses contributing to general education, 

3. Electives chosen in consultation with tutors. 

4, Courses designated for auditing. 

5. Colloquia and tutorials. 


The colloquia may be used as alternates for courses listed as part of the 
general education core upon approval of the appropriate divisional dean. 


Lower Division CoursEs 
Colloquium 1. (3) I. The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social and 
Philosophical Implications. Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Walters 
Colloquium 2. (3) II. Early American Civilization. Mr. Willson, Mr. Jacobs 


UPPER DIvISION CouRSES 


Tutorial 101A-101B. (3-3) I, II. \ Tutors to be selected from the tutorial 


: . staff according to the interests and re- 
Tutorial 102A—102B. (3-3) I, II. quirements of the students. 
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INDEX 


Abbreviations used, 53 
Absence, leave of, 34 
Addition of courses, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 32 
Address, change of, 36 
Administration credentials, 74, 75 
Administration of the University, 7, 8 
Admission 
after graduation, 28 
application for, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 26 
as a special student, 28, 29 
by examination, 27 
foreign students, 29 
of former students, 29 
requirements, 26—29 
to advanced standing, 28 
to freshman standing, 26, 27 
Advanced standing, 28 
Advisers, 47 
Agriculture, preparation for, 60 
American History and Institutions, 45 
Anthropology, courses, 138 
Application 
(see also Petitions of students ) 
fee for admission, 37 
for admission, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 26 
for admision as special student. 28, 29 
for admission by examination, 27 
for admision to advanced standing, 5, 6 
(calendar) ; 28 
for change of major, 35 
for employment or placement, 43 
for graduation candidacy and 
credentials, 5, 6 (calendar) 
for readmission, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 29 
for reclassification of residence status, 
38, 40, 41 
for refund of fees, 39 
for scholarships, loans or grants-in-aid, 
41, 42 
for student teaching, 72 
for transcripts of record, 31 
Applied Arts 


aims, 21 
curricula, 22 
Dean of, 21 


division, 21, 47-49 
divisional majors, 49, 67, 68 
divisional requirements, 47—49 
freshman program, 48 
major fields of study, 48 
program in general education, 47, 48 
teacher education, 49 
Approval of freshman programs, 30 
Approval of housing, 40 
Aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 31 
Art 
courses, 54 
department. 54 
majors, 54-56 
minor, 56 
requirements for degree in, 54-56 
Santa Barbara Museum of, 24 
teaching credential program, 56 
Associated Students, 38, 44 
Attorney for the Regents in Residence 
Matters, 38 
Authority of instructors, 36 


Bachelor of arts degree, 21, 45 
Bacteriology course, 62 


Berkeley, University of California, 21 
Biological Sciences 
comprehensive examination, 35 (final 
examinations), 60 
department, 60 
majors, 60—62 
Biology 
courses, 62 ) 
major, 60, 61 
Board and lodging, 39, 40 
Books and stationery, 39, 44 
Bookstore, College, 44 
Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 24 


Botany 
courses, 64, 65 
major, 61 


Cafeteria, 44 
Calendar, 1953-1954, 5, 6 
Change of address, 36 
Change of major, 35 
Change of program, 32, 35 
Chemistry 
courses, 128-130 
major, 127 
minor, 128 
“Cinch notices’’—see Mid-semester Warn- 
ing 
Classification and numbering of courses, 53 
College aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 31 
College Bookstore, 44 
Comprehensive examinations, 35 (final 
examinations), 54, 60, 83, 155 
Constitution (see American History and 
Institutions), 45 
Coéperating institutions, 24 
Counseling 
high school students, 28 
major students, 47 
student, 42—43 
Course designations, 53 
Courses of instruction, 53 
Credentials 
combinations of, 73 
elementary school administration, 74-75 
elementary supervision, 74-75 
special secondary, 49, 56, 71, 88, 93, 
108, 118, 153 
supervision in special fields, 75 
teaching, 49, 56, 70, 75, 88, 93, 108, 
118, 152 
Credit by examination, 35 
Curricula 
Applied Arts, 22 
Liberal Arts, 22 
survey of, 22 


Davis, University of California, 21 

Dean 

of Applied Arts, 21 

of Liberal Arts, 21 

of Men, 32, 36, 40, 44 

of Women, 32, 36, 40, 44 

Deficiencies, removal of entrance, 27 

Degree, Bachelor of Arts, 21, 45 

Degrees of discipline, 36 

Delivery of student mail, 44 

Dentistry, preparation for, 60 

Departmental majors (see also each depart- 
ment), 22, 48, 49 
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Departments, 4, 22 

Directed teaching—see Student Teaching 

Discipline, 35 

Discontinuance without notice, 34 

Dismissal 
for failure to attend required course in 

military science, 46 
for poor scholarship, 33 
honorable, 34 

Distribution of units, 46 

Divisional majors, 49, 67-68 

Division of Applied Arts, 21, 47 
general education program, 47—48 
majors offered, 22, 48 
requirements, 47—48 . 

Division of Liberal Arts, 22, 49 
general education program, 49 
majors offered, 22, 4 
requirements, 49--51 

Dramatic Arts, 151 

Dropping courses, 32, 34 


Early Childhood Education credential, 71 
Economics 
courses, 139 
major, 138-139 
minor, 137 
Education 
courses, 76—S0O 
credentials, 70—75 
department, 69 
majors, 70, 75 
minor, 75 
student teaching, 51, 72 
Electives, 46 
Elementary Education teaching credential, 


Elementary School Administration creden- 
tial, 74 

Elementary School Supervision credential, 
74. 


Eligibility for student offices and activities, 
44. 


Employment, student, 43 
Engineering, preparation fOr, Loi, 
English 
- courses, 82—83 
comprehensive, 35, 83 
department, 81 
examination (see Subject A), 5,6 
(calendar) ; 30, 81 
major, 81 
minor, 81 
requirement for all students, 48, 50 
Entrance (see also Application, Examina- 
tions) 
examination, 27 
examinations at, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 30 
requirements, 26—29 
scholarship deficiencies, 27 
subject deficiencies, 27 
Examinations 
at entrance, 5, 6 (calendar) : 30 
aptitude, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 31 
entrance, 27 
final, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 32, 34 
for credit, 35 
leave of absence from, 34 
medical and physical at entrance, 5, 6 
(calendar) ; 30, 73 
physical, for teaching credentials, 73 
proficiency, 52, 73 
speech, 52 
Subject A, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 30, 81 
Excuse for absence, 34 


Index 


Expenses of students, 37 
Extension 
credit toward graduation, 25, 45 
University, 24 


Faculty (see Officers of Instruction), 9 
Failures, 32 
Fees 
application, 37 
course in Subject A, 38 
general, 37 
incidental, 37 
late registration, 38 
miscellaneous, 38 
nonresident, 37 
refunds, 39 
penalty for non-payment, 36 
student body, 37, 38 
tuition, 37 
Filing application for graduation candidacy 
and credentials, 5, 6 (calendar) 
Filing registration books, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 
35 


Final examinations, 35 
Foreign langauges 
courses, 85—86 
department, 84 
major in French, 84 
major in Spanish, 84 
minors in French and Spanish, 85 
Foreign students, 29 
Forensics, 151 
Forestry, preparation for, 60 
Fraternities, 44 


French 
courses, 85 
major, 84 


Freshman program in the Applied Arts, 48 
Freshman programs, approval of, 30 


General education 

aims, 21, 22 

curricula, 21, 22, 47-50, 156 

in Applied Arts, 47-48 

in Liberal Arts, 49-50, 156 
General fees, 37 
General information, 37 
General regulations, 30 
Geography courses, 141 
Geology courses, 130-131 
German courses, 85 
Government 

courses, 148 

student, 38, 44 
Grade points, 32 
Grade reports, 32 
Grades of scholarship, 31-32 
Graduation requirements 

filing application for candidacy, 5, 6 

(calendar) 
former, 47 a 
general, 31-32 (see Grade points), 
45-52 


military science, 46, 103 
present, 47 ff. 
present, Applied Arts, 47-48 
present, Liberal Arts,.49—50 
residence, 45 

Grants-in-aid, 41 

Graphic arts, 98-99 


Health Education 
courses, 122-124 
Minor, 118 

Health service, 42 


Index 


High school 
authorities, 27 
counselors, 28 
programs for admission, 26 
History 
courses, 142-144 
major, 141-142 
minor, 137 
Home Economics 
courses, 88—91 
department, 87 
divisional major, 88 
major, 87 
related courses, 91 
teaching credential, 88 
Honorable dismissal, 34 
Honor societies, 44 
Housing, 40 
approval of, 40 


Incidental fee, 37 
Incomplete grade, 31 
Industrial Arts 

courses, 94 

department, 92 

major, 92-93 

minor, 98-94 

teaching credentials, 93 
Information, general, 37 


Jobs (see Student employment), 43 
selmi le School Education credentials, 
i 


Kindergarten-primary teaching credential, 
ck: 


Languages, foreign (see Foreign Lan- 
guages), 84 
Late registration, 30 
Tatin courses, 86 
Law, preparation for, 137 
Leave of absence, 34 
Liberal Arts 
aims, 22 
courses to be completed in lower division, 
49-51 
curricula, 22 
Dean of, 21 
division, 22, 49 
majors offered, 49 
programs in general education, 49-51 
Library, 22 
Living accommodations (see Housing), 40 
Living expenses, 39 
Load (see Student’s programs), 34 
Loan funds, 42 
Lodging and board, 39-40 
Los Angeles, University of California, 21 
Lower division, 46 
courses to be completed in, 48-51 
numbering of courses in, 53 


Mail, student, 44 
Major, change of, 35 
Majors (see also under each department), 
22, 48, 49 
Mathematics 
courses, 101-102 
department, 100 
major, 100 
minor, 100 
Matriculation, 30 
Medical examinations, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 30, 
73 


159 


Medical technology, preparation for, 60 
Medicine, preparation for, 60 
Meteorology (see Geology courses), 130 
Mid-semester Warning, 32 
Military Science and Tactics 

advanced course, 104 

basic course, 104 

department, 103 

minor, 105 

requirement for graduation, 46, 103 
Mineralogy, 131 
Minors (see also each department), 52 

approval of minors by department in 

which offered, 52 

Museum 

Santa Barbara Art, 24 

Natural History, 24 
Music 

courses, 110-115 

department, 106 

general program, 107 

instrumental, 109 

majors, 106-109 

majors with credentials, 109 

minors, 110 

piano, 109 

public school, 108 

related courses, 115 

teaching credentials, 109 

theory and composition, 107 

vocal, 109 


Natural History, Santa Barbara Museum 
of, 24 

Nonresident tuition. fee, 37 

Numbering of courses, 53 

Nursing, preparation for, 60 


Organizations, student, 38, 44 
Officers 

of administration, 7—8 

of instruction, 9-20 


Petition forms, 31 
Petitions of students (see also Application) , 


iat 

for a brief leave of absence, 34 

for change of major, 35 

for change of program, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 
35 


for credit by examination, 35 

for early final examinations, 34 

for leave of absence from a final exam- 
ination, 34 

for leave of absence from a nonfinal 
examination, 34 

oy Cece or deferred military science, 


for excuse from physical education, 46 

for honorable dismissal, 34 

for withdrawal from a course, 32 

for withdrawal from college, 31 

to carry more or fewer units than usual, 
5, 6 (calendar) ; 34-35 

to repeat a failed upper division course, 
33 


to take an upper division course in lower 
division status, 47 
Philosophy 
courses, 145-146 
major, 145 
Physical and Health Education 
courses, 119-126 
courses for both men and women, 119, 
122-124 
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courses for men only, 119-122 
courses for women only, 124-126 
department, 116 
major, 117 
minor, 118 
related courses, 122, 126 
requirements for all students, 46, 116, 
ai bp 
teaching credentials, 118 
Physical education requirement for gradu- 
ation, 46, 116, 117 
Physical examination 
required of all students, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 
30 


for teaching credentials, 73 
Physical science major, 128 
Physical Sciences 
courses, 128-133 
department, 127 
majors, 127 
minors, 128 
Physician, College, 42 
hysies 
courses, 131-133 
major, 128 
Physiology (see Biological Sciences), 64, 
65, 66 
Placement 
fee, 43 
Office, 43 
Plant sciences, preparation for, 60 
Points, grade, 32 
Political Science 
courses, 147-148 
major, 146-147 
minor, 137 
Practice teaching—see Student Teaching 
Preparation for curricula of the College, 27 
Prerequisites and Recommended Subjects, 
PAE 


Probation and dismissal, 33 
Proficiency tests, 52, 71, 73, 93 
Programs 
approval of freshman, 30 
average, maximum, and minimum, 34 
changes, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 32, 34, 35 
of probationary students, 33 (under 
Probation), 34 
Psychological examinations at entrance, 5, 
6 (calendar) ; 31 
Psychology 
courses, 184-136 
Major, 134 
minor, 134 
Public speaking, 151 


Readmission 
after absence, 29 
after graduation, 28 
Recreational activities, 44 
Reéxaminations not permitted, 33 
Refund of fees, 39 
Regents of the University, 7 
Registration 
approval of freshman programs, 30 
dates, 5, 6 
late, 30 
procedure, 30 
Regular sessions, 5, 6, 22 
Regulations, general, 30 
Reinstatement, 33 
Removal of ‘‘E”’ grades, 31° 
Repetition of courses 
lower division, without petition, 32-33 
upper division on petition, 32-33 


Index 


Report of grades, 32 
Requirements 
Applied Arts, 47-49 
departmental—see under various depart- 
ments 
Liberal Arts, 49-51 
for admission, 26—29 
for degrees and credentials, 45-52 
for graduation, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 31, 32, 
45—52, 105 
(see also Graduation Requirements) 
Residence matters 
Attorney for Regents in, 38 
rules governing, 40—41 
Residence requirement for graduation, 45 
Responsibility 
of high school authorities, 27 
of students, 36 
Romance languages (see under French, 
Spanish), 85-86 
ROTC (see Military Science and Tactics), 
103 


Russian courses, 86 


San Francisco, University of California, 21 
Scholarship 
deficiencies, 27 
grades of, 31-32 
other provisions, 832-34 
regulations, 31-34 
unsatisiactory, 32-33 
Scholarships, 41 
Secondary school credentials, Special, 49, 
56, 71, 88, 98, 108, 118, 153 
Self-support (see Student employment), 43 
Semester unit, 53 
Social and recreational activities, 44 
Social Sciences 
courses, 138—150 
combination major, 148 
department, 137 
majors, 137, 139, 141, 145, 146, 148, 
149 
major with Junior High School creden- 
tial, 138 
minors, 137 
requirement for all students, 45 
requirements for Applied Arts, 48 
requirements for Liberal Arts, 49, 50 


Sociology 
courses, 149-150 
major, 149 
minor, 137 
Sororities, 44 
Spanish 
courses, 86 
major, 84—85 
minor, 85 


Special examination for course credit, 35 
Special secondary credentials, 49, 56, 71, 
88, 93, 108, 118, 153 
Special students, 28, 29 
Speech 
clinic, 155 
correction credential, 153 
comprehensive examination, 35 (final 
examinations), 155 
courses, 153-155 
department, 151 
major, 151, 152 
minor, 153 
teaching credentials, 153 
test, 52 
Statutory subjects, proficiency tests in, 52; 
73 


Index 


Student 

activities, 42 

counseling, 42—43 

employment, 43 

health service, 42 

mail, 44 

organizations, 38, 44 

programs, 34 

petitions, 31 

(sez also Petitions of students) 

responsibility, 36 
Student body 

Associated Students, 38, 44 

self-government, 38, 44 
Student teaching 

examinations prior to, 52, 73 

facilities, 73 

grades and requirements, 34, 52, 72 
Study load (see student programs), 34 
Subject A 

course, 30, 81 

examination, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 30, 38, 81 
Subject deficiencies, 27 
Summer Session, 22 
Supervised teaching—see student teaching 
Supervision credentials, 74—75 


Teacher education 
curricula, 49, 70 

Teacher placement office, 43 

Transcript of record, 31 
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Transfer students, 28, 84 (major in French 
or Spanish), 93, 106 
Tuition fee for nonresidents of California, 


Tutorial Program, 22, 156 


Unit and grade-point requirement for 
graduation, 45 
Units, distribution of, 46 
Units of work and credit, 53 
University Extension, 24—25, 45 
University of California, organization, 21 
Unsatisfactory scholarship, 32-83 
Upper division, 47 
unit requirements, 47 
numbering of courses, 53 


Veterans information, 23 
Vaccination requirement, 26, 29, 30 


Wyles collection, 23 
Withdrawal 
from a course, 32 
from college, 31, 34 (honorable dis- 
missal) 
unauthorized, 34 


Year courses, 53 


Zoology 
courses, 65—66 
major, 62 
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